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LONDON’S MISTY POLITICS 





A Crisis Approaching Which May Put 


Mr, Chamberlain in Power. 





PLANS FOR THE TRIAL OF RHODES 





Unrest in the Ottoman Empire and 
Tales of a Balkan Confederacy 


to be Backed by Russia. 





COMMENT ON THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS 





Possible Effects of the Strike at St. 
Petersburg—The Czar’s Hilness— 


Bernhardt Is to Play Lorenzo. 


By Commercial Cable from Our Own Corre- 
spondent. 


Lonpon, June 27.—Poor Mr. Balfour, 
having been forced to exhibit himself 
in the penitential sheet, candle in hand, 
for a sufficient period to enable his whole 
party and the public generally to di- 
gest the fact of his unfitness for chief 
command, it is now smart Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s turn to claim popular attention 
and show what a different sort of per- 
son he is. To-day’s announcement that 


the Chartered Company Directors have 


finally been squeezed into dismissing 


Rhodes, Beit, and Harris, furnishes an 
effective overture for next week’s per- 
formance, in which the Brummagem 


star will have the limelight all to him- 
self. Labouchére’s question, put down 
for Monday, as to what steps the Gov- 
ernment has taken to insure itself against 
financial loss in South Africa, may bring 
on a big new disclosure of Chamber- 
lain’s policy, or the revelation may come 
a little later. The question is a most 
pertinent one, because the company’s lia- 
bilities are by its charter limited to the 
amount of its paid-up capital, whereas 
it purports to be assuming respdnsibility, 
not only for the Transvaal indemnities, 
but for the enormous outlay involved in 
fighting the revolted blacks in Rhodesia, 
which must amount to a great deal more 
than the company can pay.. Even be- 
fore these troubles began experts held 
that the Chartered Company’s finances 
were in a very queer state, and it is 
foreseen now that bankruptcy is inevita- 
ble unless the Government comes to the 
aid of the company. Presumably there 
will be a loud and strenuous appeal for 
this from the interested parties, who pos- 
fess immense social and political influ- 
ence; but it is certain that the demand 
mill be vehemently resisted by the Lib- 
erals, who would have an overwhelming 
popular majority with them. This pro- 
vides a situation just after Chamber- 
Jain’s own heart, one in which dexterity 
of movement and a high order of strate- 
gic cunning are more important than 
solider qualities, and he is said to be- 
lieve that he is going to emerge from 
the ordeal with colors flying. 

At least, that is what his backers at 
Birmingham alli believe. They are saying, 
too, without concealment, that the time 
is close at hand for Balfour to make a 
graceful withdrawal from the scene, 
which is too rough and exigent for his 
delicate nerves, and to let Chamberlain 
come into his own. This talk is now so 
Joud that the Tories can no longer pro- 
fess not to hear it, and it puts them in a 
perplexing quandary. They themselves 
have said in almost so many words that 
Balfour is “no good,” as a leader, but 
the alternative of Chamberlain, which 
they now see is imperative, frightens 
them. They all say they would not serve 
under him, and probably this is true 
of at least enough of them to destroy 
the present Ministerial majority. On the 
pther hand, it is manifest that Balfour is 
the only Tory in the House of Commons 
whom Chamberlain would consent to re- 
gard as his leader. If Balfour goes, 
Chamberlain must come, and the percep- 
tion of this fact is rendered doubly bit- 
ter by the knowledge that Chamberlain 
fs all the while undermining Balfour, 
weakening him, and prising him out of 
his place. It is a very curious situation, 
all things considered, 

It is expected that next week we shall 
learn what the Government—that is to 
say, Chamberlain—proposes to do in the 
way of preparing for the trial and pun- 
ishment of Rhodes and his confederates. 
A variety of methods of procedure are 
open, but The London Times predicts 
that the one adopted will be a commis- 
sion of both houses, nominated by the 
Lord Chancellor and the Speaker, with 
Chamberlain as Chairman. The objec- 
tions to this will be that the Lords are 
‘open to a good deal of suspicion of prej- 
udice in the Chartered Company’s favor, 
and there is also the difficulty about fin- 
fishing the inquiry before the session 
comes to an end. The general House 
of Commons opinion is that there will 
be a royal commission of three Judges, 
as in the Parnell case, and it is under- 
stood that they will be Russell, Hawkins, 
and Pollock. There is the further compli- 
cation of the Jameson trial, which ought 
to be finished before the other inquiry 
is begun. It is now understood, however, 
that, if their technical objection to the 
jurisdiction of the London court fails, 
Jameson and his colleagues will at once 
plead guilty, thus obviating the necessity 
for a long trial. 

The conflagration which threatens the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire contin- 
ues to be smothered in one place, only 
to break out in another. The Cretan re- 
volt, for the moment, seems to be under 
partial control, but there are new and 
threatening outbursts of disorder in the 
Van district of Anatolia and among the 
Druses of Lebanon. By the time these 
‘are stamped out, it looks as if Macedonia 
would be on fire. Vienna’is getting re- 
ports of outrages and revolts in various 
\ parts of Macedonia, which point to the 
 @enclusion that the general rising which 


‘ 





has been organized so long can hardly 
be restrained now. Besides, although 
everybody says that Russia is intent 
upon so restraining it, nobody can prove 
the statement. Prince Nicholas of Mon- 
tenegro began a visit to the King of 
Servia at Belgrade to-day. It is to be 
returned next month, and all the other 
small Courts of Eastern Europe are 
agog with the rumors of an impending 
Balkan confederation under the astute 
leadership of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
which shall do all sorts of wonderful 
things under the patronage of Russia. 

M. de Blowitz records from Paris the 
discovery that Russia has about decided 
to come to the assistance of France in 
the Egyptian business, and try to secure 
the consent of all the Continental pow- 
ers to a pian for neutralizing the Khé- 
dive's territory, which would have the 
effect of driving England out. What 
basis the story has there is no means of 
judging, but it does not sound unlikely. 

One of the nicest things about the 
Prince of Wales has always been his 
public attitude of admiration and affec- 
tion for Gladstone. Even in the hottest 
stage of the swell mob’s fury against 
that statesman, when they called Glad- 
stone “the murderer of Gordon” and 
“a traitor to the union,” the Prince 
kept his head, and found numerous 
graceful little ways to let it be seen that 
he had no sympathy with this violent 
discourtesy. There used to be stories 
afloat of his sharply rebuking the men 
of his set who imagined that he would 
be pleased to hear them insult the “G. 
O. M.” Of course, this was always open 
to the explanation that the Prince mere- 
ly obeyed the law which impels heirs to 
thrones to be in opposition to the Crown, 
and that he made a show of great lik- 
ing for Gladstone chiefly because his 
royal mother made no secret of her 
loathing and hatred of the Liberal lead- 
er, but those who know best always 
insist that the Prince’s expressions of 
feeling on this subject are genuine and 
profound, and certainly his fervent eulo- 
gy of Gladstone and his wife, made in 
their presence at the great Welsh 
University gathering at Aberystwith yes- 
terday, seemed to come straight from 
the heart. It was greeted with wild and 
prolonged cheering by the Welshmen, 
and everywhere to-day, even in the Tory 
papers, it is alluded to as a very timely 
and popular performance on the part 
of the Prince. Gladstone himself ap- 
peared with his right eye covered and 
leaning heavily on a stick, but he spoke 
fluently and with much of his old voice. 

The statement from Washington that 
the Britsh Ambassador had asked Sec- 
retary Olney’s intervention to secure 
Harrison’s release by the Venezuelans 
was received here with quite general 
approbation. I have seen no adverse 
comment in. any quarter, but, on the 
other hand, many expressions of the 
opinion that this is the way matters 
should stand between the two great Eng- 
li8h-speaking people when the affairs of 
the New World are involved. This fs 
practical proof of what these dispatches 
always insisted on—that nothing would 
delight the English more than formally 
to concede our primacy in the Western 
Hemisphere, if they could be sure that 
they would then be treated like blood 
relations and friends, instead of as hated 
rivals. 

Nobody here is really sorry for the 
smash-up of the old Conservative gang 
in Canada. Some of the more zealous 
Tory journals profess conventional re- 
gret, but it is palpably perfunctory. 
Canada for a long time has been a 
source of much disappointment to Eng- 
lishmen. They have resented its narrow- 
ness, its mental sterility, and its in- 
grained provincialism all the more be- 
cause comparisons with the States sug- 
gested themselves continually and al- 
most invariably to the prejudice of the 
Dominion. Hence Laurier’s triumph is 
hopefully laid hold upon as a promise 
of new blood and new ideas in Canada. 
The average Briton would really prefer, 
I believe, a restive or even a mutinous 
Canada, which produced the effect of an- 
imation and brain power, than the kind 
of apathetic, backward, Orange-ridden 
community he fancies the real Canada to 
be. 

The success of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister bill on second reading in the House 
of Lords possesses only an abstract 
sporting interest. It cannot possibly get 
to a vote in the Commons, even if the 
Bishops do not succeed in drumming up a 
majority to kill it in the Lords on third 
reading. The debate on it this year was 
much less entertaining than usual, and 
the reasoning of its opponents certainly 
much more difficult to understand. Aft- 
er reading carefully all their speeches, 
one’s mind remains quite blank as to why 
they really object to the change. The 
nearest approach to a practical argu- 
ment continues to be the old point that, 
if the prohibition is lifted, single wo- 
men will come to live with their mar- 
ried sisters and poison them in order to 
secure the husbands for themselves. This 
theory is stated now with less blunt- 
ness than formerly, but it is evidently 
still entertained, and even the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury allows it to be 
understood that he holds it. 


Many interesting reports are coming 
by mail from Russia about the big strike 
in the cotton and woolen mills in and 
about St. Petersburg. At one time, it 
is said, 40,000 workmen were out, and 
apparently half that number are still ob- 
durately idle. The censorship will al- 
low nothing to be telegraphed about it 
or to be printed in the Russian papers, 
which fact, perhaps, prompts the cor- 
respondents and others to exaggerate the 
importance of the thing. It seems, how- 
ever, that many secret proclamations of 
e@ Nihilistic order have been circulated 
among the strikers, and that this dis- 
covery of a way by which the police 
can be defied by the organized prole- 
tariat has created a great impression 
in Russia. The strikers, simply by keep- 
ing away from the mills, and even de- 
clining to go and get the wages due 
them, have baffied the authorities. The 
latter would have known well enough 
how to deal with any assemblage of the 
people—by turning loose on it the mount- 
ed Cossacks with their whips—but they 
are powerless to deal with a moujik who 
merely stays at home. The plan whose 
adoption is believed to be likely is to 








send all the strikers back to their native. 
villages, with their personal rights to 
travel in the empire abridged, but this, 
will only spread the story of a success- 
ful labor demonstration all over the 
country, and put a swarm of new ideas 
in the heads of the rural peasantry. 

There have also come from the Russian 
capital reflections of vague rumors that 
Nicholas II. is in a state of physical col- 
lapse, due to the terrible strain of the 
Moscow fortnight, and that there is some 
occasion for the fear that he is not going 
to get strong again. An official dispatch 
says that he is suffering from jaundice, 
but gossip hints that ‘this malady was 
selected for the bulletins in order to ex- 
plain the changes in the Czar’s personal 
aspect which can no longer be con- 
cealed. 

Sir Augustus Harris was really one 
of London’s most notable public men, 
and it was quite fitting that he should 
have had a funeral to-day exceeding in 
display and in point of numbers interest- 
ed anything the metropolis has seen for 
a long time. It may be said with literal 
truth that he killed himself by over- 
work. It had grown to be a mania with 
him to accumulate responsibilities wher- 
ever opportunity offered, and toward the 
end he did this with hardly any refer-. 
ence to whether there was profit in them 
or not. Thus he finally piled up a bur- 
den so huge that no human being could 
live under it. Yet I hear that it is a 
matter of profound uncertainty whether 
he leaves a penny of personal fortune. 
He made a deed of gift to his wife a 
while ago, however, representing a con- 
siderable sum, and probably the public 
will never know just where he stood 
financially. 

The Cobden Club made a special ef- 
fort this year and raised funds enough 
for a dinner to-night at Greenwich, this 
being the fiftieth anniversary of the an- 
nouncement in the press of England that 
the corn laws had finally been abolished 
by Parliament. Overnight we may be 
sure there was a good deal more said 
about Laurier than about McKinley. 

Sarah Bernhardt has not put on grace- 
fully rounded flesh for nothing. It is an- 
nounced from Paris that she is going to 
produce at the Renaissance next Winter 
Alfred de Musset’s beautiful ‘“‘ Lorenzac- 
cio,” which has never yet been played. 
What is even more interesting is the 
fact that she is to take the rdle of 
Lorenzo de Medici for herself. uF. 





THE GREAT BATILE OF MONMOUTH. 


Anniversary of a Revolutionary En- 
gagement Celebrated Yesterday. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., June 27.—The battle 
of Monmouth, which is said to have been 
one of the hottest in the history of the 
Revolution, was fought on Sunday, June 
28, 1778. ..The-American Army .was com- 
manded by Gens. Wash.ngton and Breen, 
and the British ‘were unaer the command of 
Gen, Clinton. The Americans proved them- 
selves victors, “‘ Molly ’”’ Pitcher, the wife 
of an artilleryman on the American side, 
distinguished: herself on this occasion by 
taking the place at the gun when her hus- 
band was killed. History says that Wash- 
ington gave her a Sergeant’s commission 
for her bravery. 

The New-Jersey Society Sons of the 
American Revolution celebrated the battle 
of Monmouth in this place to-day. The 
society is composed of descendants ofthe 
men who took part in the early struggles 
for liberty. The Hotel Brunswick, the head- 
quarters, was crowded with patriots all day 
to-day. Each member of the order wore 
a neat blue badge, on which was stamped 
the emblem of his society. Luncheon was 
served to the delegates in the dining room 
of the auditorium at 1:30 o’clock P. M., 
after which they adjourned to the large 
room, where the principal meeting was held. 
President Whitehead of Morristown pre- 
sided and made a very natriotic address on 
“The Ruling Thought of the Revolutionist 
Patriotism.” The address was attentively 
listened to, and when he finished he was 
greeted with applause. 

Gen. James F. Rusling of Trenton was the 
next speaker, and his remarks were on 
“The Battle of Monmouth.’ The General, 
in his address, referred to that memorable 
struggle and eulogized the Americans who 
participated. Vass’s Band of Newark fur- 
nished the music, The officers of the so- 
ciety are: President—John Whitehead of 
Morristown; Vice President—Franklin Mur- 
phy of Elberon; Secretary—G. Wisner Tharn 
of Newark; Registrar—John J. Hubbell of 
Newark; Treasurer—Fred Frelinghuysen 
of Newark, 

The annual meetine of the society will 
be held on Dec. 26, the anniversary of the 
battle of Trenton. 





A ST. LOUIS CONVENTION BILL, 





Landlord Miller Had a Promise of 550 
Delegates and Entertained Five. 


CLEVELAND, June 27.—Landlord Miller of 
the St. James Hotel, St, Louis, came ta town 
yesterday and asked the Tippecanoe Club 
to pay him a little over $4,000. 

“The commitee having charge of the pil- 
grimage to the convention,” said one of its 
members, ‘“‘agreed to send him 550 peo- 
ple. We sent five to him, and they paid 
their own bills. We did not send more, be- 
cause the contract was canceled, 

“It was our intention to quarter a num- 
ber of the colored delegates in the hotel. 
Mr. Miller sent us a written statement to 
the effect that he would not receive them. 
Then we notified him that we would not be 
bound by the contract.” 

Mr. Miller says he will bring suit if he 
does not get the money. The Lindell Hotel, 
St. Louis, has a claim for $3,000 against the 
club. The members say they have a good 
defense, but are not ready to make it pub- 
lic, 





No Flags Over These Schools, 

CHAMPAIGN, IIll., June 27.—In the Circuit 
Court here yesterday Judge Wright decided 
that the State law requiring the National 
flag to be displayed over every schoolhouse 
in the State during school hours was un- 
constitutional.and void. In doing so he 
quashed the indictments which were re- 
cently returned by the Grand Jury against 
Gov. Altgeld, the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois here, and the Officials of the 
city schools for violation of the law. The 
Prosecuting Attorney made a motion too 
late for a change of venue. The court se- 
vereey criticised the State’s Attorney for 
ermitting the indictments to be returned 
y the Grand Jury. ‘ 





Insane Woman Jamps from Train, 


Hancock, Md., June 27.—While Mrs. 
Boyle, wife of Michael Boyle, of Oak-' 
land, Md, was being taken to Bal- 
timore in charge of her husband and 
Dr. Taylor, for treatment for insanity, she 
jumped from Train No, 4 on the Baltimore’ 
and Ohio, at Turkey Foot Curve, ten miles 
west of this place, at 3:30 this morning, 
and was killed outright. The train was 
running about fifty miles an hour. The de- 
mented woman made the leap from a win-; 
dow of the toilet room, - 





A Southern Incident. 


WINSTON, N. C., June 27.—In Alleghany 
County, mst evening, Scott McGraw, ex-| 
jailer, and Pet Poup were shot and killed 
from ambush by unknown rties. Both 
men were among the best citizens of that 
county. A few years ago, while he w 
jailer, MeGraw shot and killed a member of 
the ched a man named Slaugh- 
It is believed that Mc- 
neay br friends of the 

is talk of lynching if 





MINSTREL. RYMAN’S SUICIDE. 





The Popular Negro Delineator 
Asphyxiated Himself with Gas. 


John Addison Ryman, better known as 
“Governor Ad. Ryman,” the minstrel and 
negro delineator, was found dead yesterday 
in his room, in a theatrical boarding house 
at 142 East Sixteenth Street. 

He had committed suicide by inhaling gas 
through a rubber tube attached to a jet 
in the room. One end of the tube was in 
his mouth, and was held in position by a 
piece of wire, which he had fastened around 
his neck. 

Ryman had a room on the top floor of 
the house. He arrived home about 12 
o’clock Friday night, and was chatting 
with C. Spencer of “The Fatal Card” 
company before he retired. He was in good 
spirits, and nothing seemed to be the mat- 
ter with him. About noon yesterday one 
of the chambermaigs smelled gas in the 
hallway on the top floor, and traced it to 
Ryman’s room. Mr. Spencer broke open 
the door, and found Ryman dead in bed. 

Dr. Ernest, whc lives across the way, was 
called in. He said Ryman had been dead 
a few hours, at least. No cause was known 
for the suicide. 

Ryman was fifty-five years old, and was 
one of the old-time negro minstrels. He 
had been on the stege at least thirty years. 
He was born in Ohio. At one time he was 
connected with the old San Francisco Min- 
strels. His principal specialty was mak- 
ing stump speeches. He was a great favor- 
ite on the variety stage. 

Mr. Spencer, who knew Mr. Ryman well, 
said he could not imagine why he took 
his life. Ryman was not drinking, he de- 
clared, and hac plenty of money. Mr. 
Spencer said that Mr. Ryman came near 
killing himself in the West six years ago, 
when he was traveling with J. K. Emmet’s 
company. He was found in his room at 
the hotel one night, partially suffocated by 
gas. Mr. Ryman belonged to the Elks. 

Ryman was born in Rushville, Ind., fifty- 
nine years ago. His father was Judge 
John Ryman of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio. Young Ryman studied law in his 
father’s office, and was admitted to the 
bar of Ohio. At the breaking out of the 
war he enlisted in the Seventh Ohio Regi- 
ment of Volunteers, and served through- 
out the rebellion. He had always shown 
great talent in amateur theatricals, and 
after his return home he erganized a com- 
pany of old-fashioned negro minstrels. His 
venture proved a success. Early in his 
stage experience he accompanied “ Billy”’ 
Emerson, the minstrel, to California, and 
they organized the minstrel company of 
Emerson, Ryman, and Woods. He remained 
a year in California, and then returned to 
the East and organized itn Philadelphia 
the Thatcher and Ryman minstrel com- 
any, with George Thatcher. He joined the 
San Francisco Minstrels at Broadway and 
Twenty-ninth Street in 1874, and remained 
with Wambold & Backus for several years. 
Ryman also played for a ae time with 
Robert W. utler, who conducted But- 
ler’s Varieties at 444 Broadway. He took 
a minstrel company to Australia in 1881 
and remained there until 1886. After his 
return from Australia he joined Gorman’s 
Minstrels, and traveled throughout the 
country. After leaving Gorman’s company 
he accepted an engagement to play the 
réle of Hiram Pepper, the hotel keeper, in 
Denman Thompson’s and George yer’s 
drama, ‘‘ The Two Sisters.’’ He remained 
with ‘* The Two Sisters’”’ company for sev- 
eral seasons. 

Ryman’s. last. appearance in this city 
was at Tony Pastor’s Theatre, on May 
27. e appeared in a sketch, written by 
himself, and~enti » “The New Woman 
and the Old Man.”’: He was the, duthor of 
many farces and sketches, and during his 
connection with Birch, Wambold & Backus 
he originated all the after-pieces produced 
by their company. One, of. his. most hu- 
morous farces ‘was ‘*‘Our Hash House.” 

Mr. Ryman’s first wife, who was Miss 
Parshley of Middletown, Conn., died sev- 
eral years ago. He-afterward married Miss 
Ella Berger, a sister-in-law of Sol Smith 
Russell, and one of the famous family of 
Swiss bell ringers. Mrs, Ryman and Ad- 
dison Ryman, a son by his first wife, sur- 
vive the minstrel. 





NEW ATTRACTIONS AT THE PARK, 





One a Baby Monkey and the Other a 
Strange Bird. 


The second monkey born in Central Park 
in twenty years arrived last Wednesday, 
but the youngster was not placed on exhi- 
bition until yesterday, Director Smith fear- 
ing that fright might end its life. The 
father, whose name is Maxey, and the 
mother, who is known as Doris, are natives 
of India and the islands in the immediate 
vicinity. The hair is short and of a brown- 
ish olive color, spotted with black on the 
body and gray on the lower parts. The 
monkeys do not possess a great degree of 
intelligence, and are naturally of a vicious 
temperament. The father of the young 
one was presented to the Park by Dr. 
George M. Tuttle of 49 West Thirty-eighth 
Street on Dec, 16, 1894, and the mother by 
Mrs. H. Roland of 35 West Sixteenth Street 
on Oct. 7, 1895. 

Another new attraction at the Park is a 
Strange bird which was captured by Capt. 
Taylor of the ship Iroquois off Terra del 
Fuego. During a severe storm the bird fell 
upon the deck of the vessel and was cap- 
tured. Neither Director Smith nor Capt. 
Taylor is able to give its ornithological 
name. The bird is about the size of a sea- 
gull. It is white, has a hook beak, and 
feet similar to a chicken. It is very thin 
and weak. It eats very little and appears 
to be greatly affected by the heat. 





ASTANDARD OIL TANK EXPLODED, 





No Damage Done to the Valuable 
Property That Surrounded It. 


BAYONNE, N. J., June 27.—Still No. 8 of 
the Eagle Oil plant, which belongs to the 
Standard Oil Company, exploded shortly 
after 9 o’clock this evening, 

An alarm of fire was turned in and was 
responded to by the Jersey City Fire De- 
partment. The fire apparatus of the com- 
pany in the works was also brought into 
use. The still was situated at Caven Point, 
opposite Communipaw. The oil in the tank 
burned, but the firemen got it under control 
in a short time. What caused the explosion 
is not clear. 

The fire could not spread to any of the 
other tanks on account of the system in 
force in the works. All the tanks are sep- 
arated, and whenever there is danger to any 
of them the oil in the adjoining tanks is 
drawn off and run into tanks a long dis- 
tance away. The loss will not be heavy. 





Two Policemen Accidentally Shot. 


A number of policemen were assembled 
in the Eighth Regiment Armory, at Nine- 
ty-fourth Street and Park Avenue, at 11 
o’clock yesterday morning, for the purpose 
of having their revolvers inspected by Po- 


lice Sergeant Petty. Policeman Charles 
Townsend of the West Forty-seventh Street 
Police Station was lounging about, awaiting 
his turn, and was holding his pistol behind 
him. The weapon was accidentally dis- 
charged, the ball passing through the calf 
of his right leg and big J Policeman 
Patrick Lenahan of the West Thirty-seventh 
Street Police Station, who stood near, in the 
left foot, breaking the middle toe. Both 
men were taken to the Harlem Hospital. 





A Bicyclist Killed in Mexico. 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico, June 27.—D. C. Ed- 
wards, an American, who has been making 
a tour through Mexico on a bicycle and 
left here a few days ago to cross the 


Sierra Madras, on his way to Manzanillo, 
was accidentally killed by falling over a 


cliff e gg OE = se distant from here. His 


mangl and broken bicycle were 
found at che foot of the cliff. The mountain 
trail at that 


gent is very narrow and dan- 
gerous, and it is supposed that Edwards 
was carrying his wheel when his foot slinges 
and he was dashed over the precipice. His 
place of residence in the United States is 
not known here. 


UMBRIA STRIKES A WRECK 





The Cunarder Fast in Ship Channel 
More than Ten Hours. 





HELD BY A SUNKEN COAL BARGE 





Floated at High Water Last Night 
with the Assistance of Half 


a Dozen Tugs. 





UNINJURED, PROCEEDS ON HER WAY 





The Andrew Jackson, on Which She 
Came to Grief, Had Been Partially 


Destroyed—Marked by Buoys. 


The Cunard steamship Umbria, which left 
her pier, at the foo: of Clarkson Street, 
North River, at 9 o'clock yesterday morn- 
ing, came to a dead stop an hour and a 
quarter later in the Ship Channel, cn the 
coal-laden wreck of ‘the barge Andrew 
Jackson, once a swift American clipper, 
which was sunk on May 22 in collision 
with the steamship Vedra. 

The Umbria was in charge of Pilot Josiah 
Johnson, and was going almost at full 


speed. She had on board 700 passengers, 
of whom 470 were in the saloon. 

After. sticking fast - until 8:25 o’clock 
last night, she got away from the wreck, 
thanks to good luck, a flood tide, and the 
services of a half. dozen tugs. 

Save a scratch on her bow made by one 
of the spar buoys that marked the loca- 
tion of the hulk, the Umbria came out of 
her predicament unscathed. 

When she was free she steamed outside 
the bar, then came to anchor, and a diver 
from the wrecking tug William E. Chap- 
man went under her and made an exam- 
ination. This examination and another 
made from the inside showed that she had 
sustained no injury, and at 10 o’clock last 
night she weighed anchor and proceeded 
on her voyage to Queenstown and Liver- 
pool. 

The passengers, having been assured that 
the steamship was in no danger, rather en- 
joyed the novelty of their experience, though 
a few destined for Henley to see the Yale 
boys row, were fearful lest they should be 
disappointed. 

The Umbria struck the obstruction at 10 
A. M. It lay in the ship channel, near the 
turn into Gedney Channel, two miles 
from Sandy Hook and almost in midchan- 
nel, lying diagonally, with the bow a little 
to the southward. The Packer Wrecking 
Company; which had been engaged by the 
Engineering Department of. the. army to 
destroy the obstruction, had succeeded in 
blowing off the masts and the decks for- 
ward of amidships, and had split the craft 
from stem to stern. Driven from the work 
by. the high seas which prevailed Thursday, 
the wreckers left black and red striped spar 
buoys at the bow and stern as a danger 
warning. 

As the Umbria approached the wreck yes- 
tesday morning the buoys were noticed, and 
the steamship was steered toward the north 
of them. Then, according to the story told 
by the wreckers. who later in the day 
boarded her, and who quoted the ship’s 
officers as their authority, the steamship 
steered badly. The bow of the big vessel 
Swung around straight for the danger 
marks. The bells clanged and the engines 
were reversed, but it was of no use. There 
Was a grating and grinding, and the steam- 
ship came to a standstill. She had rid- 
den three-quarters of her length over the 
stern of the barge. Had the engines not 
been reversed she would have gone all the 
Way over, and there would have been no 
delay. -As it was, the sensation of the im- 
pact was not great and many of the pas- 
sengers suspected nothing until they dis- 
covered with the falling of the tide that 
she was down by the bow. It was an in- 
cline of about 8 feet in the 520 feet of the 
ship’s length. She was free from any list, 
however. 

The atmosphere was clear and the sea 
was smooth. The ground swell had no 
perceptible effect on the liner in the position 
in which she lay.. 

The passing of two hours made time 
wear a little heavy on the passengers. 
Hence, when the Chapman bore near, with 
her powerful looking wrecjing outfit, in- 
cluding seven-ton anchors and fifteen-inch 
hawsers, there was great joy aboard. Sec- 
retary A. M. Smith and Superintendent I. 
M. Tooker of the Chapman Company went 
alongside in a surf boat and were taken 
aboard. While they made their plans, many 
of the women passengers and young girls 
leaned over the rail and threw. flowers 
and «¢bonbons into the surf boat. Other 
tugs arrived in the afternoon, but beyond 
getting their cables ready to lend assist- 
ance with the rising of the tide they could 
do nothing. 

The Umbria drew 27 feet 9 inches of wa- 
ter in her berth, but at low tide, her stem 
was drawing only 19 feet 6 inches over the 
wheel, leaving the upper flukes of her pro- 
peller blades exposed. 

Agent Vernon H. Brown boarded the 
steamship from one of the tugs and re- 
mained aboard until the Umbria was pulled 
off. It was about 7 o’clock when the Chap- 
man ran out her great hawser to the stem 
bitts of the Umbria. The tug Wallace B. 
Flint was sent ahead of the Chapman tan- 
dem fashion, wit. another line, and the 
tugs Pulver, Evarts, and Millard took an- 
other hawser. The Umbria aided their 
efforts with her own propeller. 

As the tide neared the flood the steam- 
ship began to respond to the strain. It 
might have been easier to have pulled her 
over the obstruction bow first, as shq¢ was 
three-quarters of her length over already, 
but the danger of injuring the propeller 
made this out of the question, 

There was a cheer from the passengers 
as the big boat slid back.into clear water, 
and the tugs set up a tremendous tooting. 

Nightfall had brought out the reflections 
of myriad lights from the liner and the 
little craft that fussed about her. The ap- 
sen presented was that of gala occa- 
sion. 

The Umbria took up her sternway and 
slowly began to forge ahead, till she had 

assed over the bar. Then she dropped 
er big anchor, and the examination was 
made. That over, the agents and wreck- 
ers aboard her were taken off, and she 
pointed her nose to sea. 

A large fleet of tugs, besides’ those 
which helped her off, and a number -of 
lighters went to the spot, in anticipation 
of the necessity of lightering a part of 
her cargo, but this was not found neces- 
s2ry;. 

x curious incident of the day, reported 
by the Captain of the tug Edwin Hawley, 
which was the first craft to get alorgside 
the Umbria, was the act of a pone wo- 
ler 


ran. Having something in hand, 
she + tae oe threw it aboard the tug. It 
proved to be a pocketbook, which con- 


tained a ticket for Europe, $10, and a Mex- 
ican dollar. The pocketbook was turned 
over subsequently to Agent Brown, who 
restored it to its owner, 

The coal hulk Andrew Jackson was built 
in Boston in 1864. Once one of the proud 
fleet of the famous old Black Ball ‘Packet 
Line, and later engaged in. the Peruvian 
guana trade, she h lately done service 
as a coal barge. She was in tow with 
another barge, of the tug E. W. Morse, 
from Norfolk, when on May 22 the British 
steamship Vedra, bound out for Cape Town, 
ran into and sank her. The Government at 
once placed buoys over her and ve the 
custo: notice to mariners. ieces of 
her w e floated to the surface while 
the tugs were hauling on the Umbria. Had 
she not: been pretty well” broken up, the 





| Saped g0-7 would probably not 8 es- 
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CABLE AND HORSE CARS CRASH. 


A Smash-up and Narrow Escape of 
Passengers in Lower Park Row. 


There was a serious collision yesterday 
afternoon in Park Row, near Ann Street, 
between a Third Avénue cable car and a 
Dry Dock line horse car, which resulted in 
the smashing and overturning of the horse 
car and general excitement -around the 
Post Office. A number of persons narrow- 
ly escaped injury, and but for the presence 
of mind of the driver of the horse car, his 
horses would have.beeen killed. ts 

The accident happened about 5 o’clock. 
It occurred in front of the ruins of the old 
International Hotel, which is in course of 
demolition. As the cable car swung at 
terrific speed around the curve to the up- 
town track, the Dry Dock car switched to 
the same track just ahead of it. The cable 
car struck the horse car with a crash that 
was heard for blocks, and literally knocked 
it smto a cocked hat. The front and rear 
platforms were smashed into unrecognizable 
masses of iron and wood; the roof was torn 
off, windows were smashed, and to com- 
plete the wreck the car rolled over on its 
sides. The driver jumped in time to turn 
his horses, so that they escaped without a 
scratch. Had he been a second too late 
they would have been crushed against a 
wooden shed which protects pedestrians at 
that point from falling masonry and iron 
work. The car struck the wooden supporis 
of the shed with such force as to almost 
knock off several workmen who were on the 
shed. A number of persons who were pass- 
ing under the shed were badly frightened. 

Lhe Dry Dock car had a number of pas- 
sengers who escaped, but no one could ex- 
plain how. Neither the driver nor the cable 
car motorman was arrested. The motor- 
man said the driver should have seen him 
coming. The signal man stationed at that 
point said he waved a danger flag to the 
driver, but the latter said the motorman 
should have let him get on the track first 
instead of trying to get ahead of him. 


Policeman Struck by a Cable Car. 


Policeman Patrick M. Bradley of the West 
Thirtieth Street Station reported last night 
that shortly before 6 o’clock while he was 
escorting two women across Twentieth 
Street and Broadway he was struck by a 
so.1th-bound cable car on the hip, throw- 
ing him to the ground. His clothes were 
badly torn. The policeman wil! be inca- 
pacitated from duty for several days. 





RAN DOWN BICYCLE RIDERS. 


Eugene McCarney’s Reckless Driving 
on the Boulevard. 


One time last evening there were at least 
500 bicyclists chasing a man who was 
riding in a light wagon on the Boulevard, 
and had he been caught he would have 
fared badly. 

Eugene McCarney, nineteen years old, of 
171 Thompson Street, was the driver. His 
horse knocked down James B. Carr of 
316 West Fourteenth Street at -Sixty- 
fourth Street. about 10 o’clock. Carr was 
badly bruised about the head and had his 
bicycle wrecked, 

Several bicycle riders trjed to stop Mc- 
Carney, but he whipped up his horse and 
lashed right and left at the bicycle men. 
He struck Daniel J. Weber of One Hun- 
dred and Forty-eighth Street and Tenth 
Avenue several times across the face,’ in- 
juring. him badly. Then he wheeled his 
light wagon right. around’ and drove madly 
down the Boulevard, scattering bicycie 
riders in all directions. 

At Fifty-eighth Street the reckless driver 
knocked down W. J. Donnelly of 21, West 
Thifty-Secend ‘Street; an actor. in “‘‘ The 
Sperting -Duchess’"” company. Donnelly 
had .with him. several women friends, and 
they escaped injury. 

Policeman Brown of the bicycle squad of 
the West Sixty-eighth Street Police Sta- 
tion started in pursuit of McCarney when 
he heard what had happened. When the 
driver saw the policeman he turned into 
Fifty-seventh Street, drove to Broadway, 
and thence down to Fifty-sixth Street. 
There the policeman succeeded in getting 
into McCarney's wagon and placed hirh un- 
der arrest. Brown had to be assisted by 
several citizens before he succeeded in sub- 
duing McCarney. 


McCarney was locked up in the West 
Sixty-eighth Street Police Station on a 
charge of reckless driving and running 


down people. 
Yorkville Police 


He will be arraigned in the 
Court this morning, and 





many bicycle riders will appear against 
him. 
FIRECRACKERS’ DEADLY WORK, 


A Five-Yecar-Old Girl Fatally Burned 
by the Playthings. 


While playing with firecrackers in the 
yard of her home, at 112 Bighth Avenue, 
Rosa Loewenthal, five years old, was fatally 
burned yesterday afternoon. She died in 
the New-York Hospital at 9:30 o’clock last 
night. 

A boy living in the house gave her the 
playthings, and, securing some matches, she 
commenced to explode them. One of them 
that she had thrown in the air, fell on her 
long hair and set it in a blaze when it ex- 
ploded. Instantly her clothing was in 
flames. 

The first person attracted by the girl’s 
screams was her mother, who lives on the 
third floor of the building. She looked 
helplessly on her child for an instant, gave 
a piercing scream, and then rushed to the 
yard. Meanwhile Reuben Lowenberg, ten 
years old, who lives on the ground floor, 
and Felix Batrone, a boy of fifteen, rushed 
to the child’s aid., They threw a quilt 
around the unfortunate little one, and soon 
smothered the flames. Then the child was 
taken up stairs by her mother, where it 
was found that her body was badly burned. 
The neck and face were in a terrible condi- 
tion. 

An ambulance was summoned and the 
child was taken to the New-York Hospital. 





FIRE ON STREET CAR TRACKS. 


‘ 


Flowing Turpentine Ignited by a 
Mischievous Urchin, 


A truckman who was unloading a load 
of turpentine in Canal Street, near Mott 
Street, yesterday afternoon, dropped a bar- 
rel of the liquid to the street, and the barrel 
head was knocked out. 

The turpentine flowed along the street-car 
tracks as far as Mulberry Street, and a 
little urchin ignited it with a match. Flame 
shot along the track and scorched the legs 
of a horse that was standing on it. 

The horse jumped out of the way, and the 
turpentine continued to burn until it was 
all licked up by the flames. A large crowd 
gathered to watch the unusual sight. 





Final Payment on Battleship Oregon. 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—A Treasury war- 
rant for $378,000 was drawn to-day, in favor 
of the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, 
in final payment for the new battleship 
Oregon. A reserve fund of $60,000 out of 
the contract price has been retained by 
the Navy Department, to cover the cost 
of any repairs or changes for which the 
Union Iron Works may be held responsible. 





Panama Canal Swindler’s Sentence. 


PAaRIs, June 27.—M. Arton, who was prom- 
inently identified with the Panama Canal 


scandal, has been sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor for his compli- 
ity in the fraudulent transactions that led 
to the scandal, and to pay back the money 
he embezzled from the company. 





TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES. 


--Florence Weaver, aged fifteen, daughter 
of Mrs. Anna Weaver of Lockport, N. Y., i- 
soned herself and died on Friday. Her mother 
had decided to take her to the police station for 
misconduct. 

—The home of John Lane, a farmer, near 
Lawson, Oklahoma, was struck by lightning on 
Friday and demolished. Mrs. e and her two 
children were killed. 

—Superintendent of Public Works Ald- 
roe by appointed Kent B. Corliss of Water- 
fo’ N. Y¥., to Collector of Canal 
Statistics, 





PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
CAN BE NO COMPROMISE 








MR. WHITNEY SAYS SOUND-MONEY. 
MEN WILL NOT YIELD. “ 





If a Free-Coinage Platform Is Adopt« 
ed at Chicago, He Declares, the 
‘Democratic Party Will Be Dis-« 
rupted—The Crisis the Most Seri- 
ous One Felt Since 1860—National 
Committeemen Visit the ex-Sec- 
retary. 


Ex-Secretar’ William C. Whitney said 
yesterday that there could Be no compromise 
in the Chicago Convention by Eastern 
sound-money Democrats, and that if a free- 
coinage candidate was nominated by the 
Southern and Western men on a free- 
coinage platform, the party would he dis- 


rupted. The crisis, he declared, was the 
most serious one that has threatened the 
country since 1860. 

The position taken bv Mr. Whitney on 
the question of the financial: policy of the 
Democracy and his patriotic stand for the 
welfare of:the party have drawn to him 
not only the attention of the country, but 
have won for him the confidence of sound- 
money Democrats. 

The increasing gravity of the situation is 
drawing to, his home prominent Democrats 
from all over the Us.ion. The men who are 
to direct the campaign in different parts of 
the country and who will largely influence 
and perhaps guide affairs at Chicago are 
coming to him for consultation and advice. 

He was consulted yesterday by ex-Post- 
master General Don M. ‘Dickinson of De- 
troit, William F. Harrity of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the National, Democratic Com- 
mittee; Benjamin.T, Cahill of Ilinois, Jo- 
siah Quincy of Massachusetts, Miles Ross 
of New-Jersey, Bradley B. Smalley of Ver- 


mont, and William F. Sheehan of New- 
York. Some cf these gentlemen also saw 
Mr. Whitney on Friday night. Most of 


them left the city yesterday, after calling 
on Mr. Whitney. They came to town hur: 
riedly and left as soon as possible. 

After a fatiguing day spent in consulta- 
tion with these and other prcminent ¢*emo- 
crats, Mr. Whitney. started at 8 o’clock in 
the evening for his country home, on Long 
Island, where he will stay untii to-morrow. 





THE CRISIS A SERIOUS ONE. 


Mr. Whitmey on the Attitude of Souths 
ern and Western Democrats. 


William C. Whitney- declined yesterday to 


talk on ‘the’ side issues of the ante- 
ecnvention situation or to discuss come 
ments, rumors, and forecasts that have 
been published. He, however, spoke franks 


| ly on the acute phase of the money question 


and the ’attitud+ of the South and West 
toward the Bast. 

** How,” Mr.’ Whitney was asked, “is the 
campaign. progressing? ”’ 

“Like 1860, if the truth must be tcld.” 

“What are the chances of sound monep 
in Chicago?’ . 


“Unless the situation” chanees,ant onr 


Southernicand Western friends are dispose? 
to reason’ with us, there is no chance what- 
ever.” : 

“What do you hear frem the Ssuth and 
West?”’ 

“ Judzing by the letters I receive there is 


no apparent disposition to discuss the mat. 
ter at issue. I fear it has gone beyond 
that point.” 

“Have you asked Senaters Gorman and 


Brice to attend the convention us a party 
duty?” 


“No. They have no reason to believe 
that they covjJa aecomplish anything. None 
of us has.” 


is nominated 
what will be 


“Tf a free-coinage candidate 
on a free-co:inage platform, 
the result? ’”’ 

“Practically it will disrupt the Democrat- 
ic Party. No power on earth can either co- 
erce Or persuade sound-money Democrais 
to forsake the fundamental! principle of De- 


mocracy. They do not regard this question 
as either factional, sectional, or political. 
The imaintenance of National credit is a 
matter of National honor. The Saratoga 


platform emphasizes this fact. It says that 
the rigid maintenance of the present gelo 
standard at the present time is ‘ essential] 
to the’ preservation of our National credit, 
the redemption of our public pledges, and 
the ‘seeping inviolate of our country’s 
honor.’ That is New-York’s position. .It 
is as positive as words can express. And 
it carmot be changed.” 

“Tinen you do not look for a compro- 
mise? ”’ 

‘Compromise is impossible. Debasement 
of the currency would be more than mon- 
strous in effect. It would be abandonment 
of principle. It would disgrace every citizen. 
It wculd be not merely dishonest. It would 
be dishonorable. And you cannot campro- 
mise a question of honor.”’ 

““Whai do you expect to do in Chicago?” 

“Do everything in our power to save the 
party and protect the country. That is the 
plain duty of every Democrat who goes te 
Chicago, and it is none the less the duty 
of tinose who stay at home not to hamper 
the efforts of those who go. And by those 
who stay at home I mean not merely Dem- 


ocraits. I mean to include every good citi-- 
zen regardless of politics or prejudices. 


The crisis which hag come upon us is the 
most serious menace to National prosperity 
and the welfare of the people since 1860. 
‘*This is a time when all men who love 
their country must stand together to avert, 
if possible, public disgrace and the wreck 
of hundreds of thousands of homes through- 
out the entire country.” 
‘* You do not despair of success, then? ”’ 
“No. We cannot yet tell whether the 
knowledge of the attitude of Eastern Dem- 
ocrats will affect the determination of the 
Southern and Western Democrats, who 
have not known until within the past week 
how strong the feeling here is. The vigor- 
ous expression of our position may cause 
hesitation, especially among the rank and 
file of the Democracy, who I cannot believe 
want to drive all Eastern Democrats out of 
the party. I know some of the leaders of 
the movement assume that attitude, but I 
am not yet convinced that the people are 
behind them. And, if not. they will make 
their wishes known and felt.” 





VIEWS OF JUDGE E. F. O’"DWYER. 





He Says Mr, Whitney Has Clearly 
Stated the Situation, 


Judge Edward F. O’Dwyer, Vice Prest- 
dent of the Democratic City Club, said last 
night that he believed Mr. Whitney repre- 
sented fully the position of the sound- 
money Democrats of New-York City and 
State, as well as-of the entire North and 
East, 

When told what Mr. Whitney had said 
yesterday, he declared that the ex-Secre- 
tary clearly and forcibly presented the 
exact situation. 

“The gravity of the situation,” he said, 
‘“‘cannot be overestimated, and we should 
know exactly what it is. Mr. Whitney has 
done more to show us the real peril of the 


hour than any other leader who has spoken 
or written upon the situation,” 

‘What will the Democrats of New-York 
who believe:in. sound money do if the Chi- 
eago Convention adopts a  free-silver 
plank?” he was asked. 

‘*I believe they will abide by the action 
of the convention,” he said. ‘“* There is no 
doubt but that Mr. Whitney’s interview 


~will be read to mean that a serious revolt 


of sound-money Democrats may result if 
silver wins. He says we ‘cannot compro- 
mise a question of honor.’ But I do not 
entirely apyrehend a: revolt. The Demo. 
crats of New-York believe in organization. 
If they go into the convention, they will, 
I believe, abide by the action taken by thac 
convention, I may say for. myself, and [I 
believe for the members of this ciub 

the Democrats of the State, that the 
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ecrats assembled at Chicago 
ognized as the voice of the party. 
sound-money man; of us are for main- 
taining the standard as it is to-day, and.I 
intehd to fight all the time from now un- 
til the final action of. the Chicago Conven- 
tiow for the triamph of sound me But 
if that policy does not prevail, then I shall 
try to adapt myself to the poifcy that does 

revail. E will net, perhaps, change my 
ndividual views, but I will yield my poli- 
cy to that of the Democratic Party. 

“I may add, however, that should the 
North and East revolt, then % should pause 
and consider wnat course would be best. 
If New-York alone revolts, I do not feel 
that I could join it. The conditions would 
be very different, -however, if the party tn 
the North and. East should resolve to stand 
true to an unquestioned and honest dollar. 
The tnterests at stake would be very grave 
and a revolt once started would result in 
the disruption of the party throughout 
these two sections, 

“IT should hesitate long béfore taking 
such a step. I should stand to the action 
of the party convention just as king as I 
could do so with honor and self-respect and 
not in antagonism to my -section.”’ 





USE TEMPERATE 4RGUMENTS. 
* 


Mr. Dayton Regrets the Bitter Expres- 
sions from the South and West. 


Postmaster Charles W. Dayton said at the 
Manhattan Club last evening that he had 
not yet talked over the money question with 
Mr. Whitney, nor had he seen any of the 
Democratic National Committeemen. Be- 
cause of his absence from his office he 
missed an opportunity to talk with Don M. 
Dickinson, who called to sée him. On 
reading Mr, Whitney's views as expressed 
yesterday, Mr. Dayton said: 

“If I honestly believed that free coinage 
at a ratio of 16 to 1 was a good thing for 
the masses of the people of my country, I 
would be for it heart and soul. If our 
country were a ereditor nation instead of a 
debtor nation, it might dictate its standard 
of money value. Unfortunately, ours is a 
debtor nation. Foreign capital has devel- 
oped our resources, and to a large extent 
foreigners ho'd our Government, State, and 
municipal bonds. Our hono: is pledged to 
pay those obligations in money as good as 
that advanced upon them. The effort to 
change the value of that money arouses the 
fears of the lenders, and hence our credit 
is shaken, 

“Tam not unmindful of the natural feel- 
ing of unrest and dissatisfaction . existing 
among the Southern and Western people. 
We need not go far back in the history of 
the world to find parallel. causes and in- 
stances, but never was there a country of 
the educational advantages of ours, and I 
have full faith that the question will be 
settled patriotically and sensibly and hon- 
orably by our people. 

“The Democratic Convention at Chicago 
will be the most memorable since the 
Charleston Convention of 1860. The out- 
come of it may defeat the Democratic Party 
this year, but the Democratic Party will 
survive that defeat. becuse ‘ts underlying 
principles ave the foundations wpon which 
the Republic stands. The Re shlican Party 
iy honeycombed with the free-coinage fal- 
acy. 

“If ‘Protection’ is made the cry. it will 
not down free coinage. nor will it resurrect 
the McKinley corpse, of 1890. 

“What I deepis coxvret is bitterness 
of the expressions coming from Southern 
anil Western Democrats. I hope that the 
Democrats who «a: not agree with them 
will not fan this flame, but will, by tem- 
perate speech and argument, show that 
they, as deiegates and friends of the party, 
stand upon conviction and reason for the 
pubtic 


the 


good.”’ 





VISITED BY MANY DEMOCRATS. 


Call 
Whitney. 


Yational Committeemep on ex- 


Secretary 


The report that 9 “‘ conference’ was held 
on Friday night at Mr. Whitney’s house was 
inexact. As has been the case since Mr. 
Whitney decided to abandon his trip to 
Europe and devote himself to the interests 
of ‘sound-money Democracy and.to attend 
the Chicago Convention, his residence has 
Been a house of call for Democrats who 
favor -.ational financial ideas. Hence, on 
Friday, as on many other days, many im- 
portant members of the party called on Mr. 
Whitney. Among them was Carlos French, 
National .Committeeman for Connecticut, 
but he was on his way home early in the 
afternoon. 

Others who called. and some of whom 
talked with Mr. Whitney yesterday were 
Don M. Dickinson, Willigm F. E%arrity, 
Chairman of the National Democratic: Com- 
mittee; Benjamin T. Cable of Illinois, Jo- 
siah Quincy of Massachusetts, Mile:s Ross 
of New-Jersey, and Bradley B. SmalVey of 
Vermont, all National Committeemeia. All 
lqit. town yesterday morning excejst Mr. 
Cable, who is stopping at the Unt;ersity 
Glub. Judge D, Cady Herrick is reported 
te have seen Mr. Whitney on Friday. 

Mr. Whitney had several callers yesterday 
and was constantly busy, but none! with 
whom he conferre@ would: talk of wh:at had 
been discussed, directly or indirectly. Com- 
mitteeman Ross made a call during thie aft- 
ernoon and returned home. 

A persistent rumor that United States 
Senator David RB. Hill had arranged to: come 
ta New-York and confer with Mr. W hitney 
wus denied botn at Mr. Whitney’s hou: te and 
at the Hotel Normandie. At the hiptel it 
was said that, while there were letters 
awaftting the Senator, no order to lock out 
for him or retain rooms had been rec teived. 





WAR UPON TICKET SPECULATORS. 


Arthur Hammerstein Arrested V/hile 


Warning People Against The m. 


When merry throngs of amusement seek- 
ers were crowding through the entr ances 
of the Olympia last night the ticket s pecu- 
lators, against whom Oscar Hammei'stein 
has been waging persistent warfare, plied 
their trade unceasingly. 

Mr. Hammerstein and his two sons were 
on the alert, however, and tried by va- 
rious ways. to warn people that tickets 
purchased from the speculators would: not 
be’ accepted at the doors. Despite all wa rn- 
ings, the speculators did a thriving bisi- 
ness. 

Finally Arthur Hammerstein took up a p0- 
sNion at the entrance nearest Forty-fifith 
Street and shouted the warning: “Do not 
purchase tickets on the sidewalk, as thay 
will be refused at the doors.” 

.He had called out this only two or three 
times when he was arrested by Policeman 
Nelson of the City’ Hall. squad, at the in- 
stance of Richard F. Murray of 511 East 
Eighty-third Street, a ticket speculator, who 
displayed License No. 35. 

r, Hammerstein was taken by the po- 
liceman to the West Forty-seventh Street 
Police Station and was there charged with 
conspiracy, under Section 168 of the Frenal 
Code, which defies as conspiracy any ac- 
tion “‘to prevent another from exercising 
a lawful trade or calling or doing any o ther 
lawful act, by force, threats, intimidation, 
or by interfering or threatening to in ter- 
fere. with the tools or implements or _ pr op- 
erty belonging to or used by another, or 
witi the use or employment thereof.” ' 

Mr. Hammerstein was held under $500 
bail, which was furnished by his brother, 
Harry Hammerstein.; ; 

Mr. Murray represented the twelve or 
more ticket speculators who congregate in 
front of the Olympia every night. He sa\d 
that he had@- sought advice from: Police In- 
spector Harley, who had told him how to 
act in the matter. He bad also requested 
Capt. Thompson of the Third Precinct td 
send a policeman to the Olympia to sea 
that the speculators’ business was not in- 
terféred with. 

To a reporter for Tur New-Yorr Trvrs 
Oscar Hammerstein said last night: “‘ The 
ticket speculators have annoyed’ and wor- 
ried me beyond expression since the open- 
ing of the roof garden. Their business is 
an injury to the house and an imposition 
upon the public. They sometimes charge 
people $4 and $5 for a single seat. I am 
oppesel to it, because, if I allow them to 
contifiue without protest, the public may, 
by and by, imagine that I am in league 
with them. I am vesolved. to carry this 
matter to the court® and inquire into the 
right of the Board of Aldermen to license 
these men to carry on business on the side- 
walk of my property.” 

It is likely that other managers who have 
waged war upon ticket speculators unsuc- 
cessfully will join with Mr. Hammerstein 
in a: test case. 





Kuew His Business. 
From The Dallas (Texas) News. 

Bowie County has a farmer who said toa 
campaign missionary: “Avay mit you, mit 
your belities. [ hat to work mine corn 
und mine gotton, und I get no time to tell 
i Gleveland how to run de gountry.”” He 


et i 


achat 





STPRAGGLERS WHO ARE IN THE CON- 
VENTION CITY AHEAD OF TIME. 


Plenty of Talk and Ramor, but Neth- 
ing on Which to Base an Intelli- 
gent Foreeast—Altgela Expects to 
“floss " the Convention—Tillman 
Similariy Expectant—A Pretty 
Contest Likely to ‘Take Place Be- 


tween These Two Worthies. 


CxHIcAGO, June 27.—The Chicago’ newspa- 
pers are full of convention talk, some of it 
incredible, and all of it based upon very 
little convention material. 8. P. Sheerih, 
Secretary of the National Commitiee, is 
here; so are Mr. Griff and Mr. Prather of 
Missouri; FE. C. Wall of Wisconsin has been 


here, and Col. Martin, who is Sergeant at 
Arms, is both here and busy. The corridors 
of the Palmer House are decorated with 
several lithographs of Horace Boies, which 
minay have been left there im 1892 and not 
removed. A few of these lithographs may 
be seen hanging in shop windows along 
with advertisements for theatres and lake 
excursions. Several Iowans are reported to 
be here looking out for Boies, but they 
have not yet selected a place where visit- 
ors can find them and the Boies boom. 

But there will be a change in the scene 
next week. Chairman Harrity and all the 
members of the National Committee will 
be here to arrange the preliminaries. One 
of the Chicago papers has asserted, with 
great circumstantiality, that they will pref- 
ace a plan which Senator Hill will carry 
out to thwart the silver men and enable 
345 gold men to force 58 silver men to 
bolt. Mr. Hill is a bold and resourceful 
man in politics, but even his indomitable 
courage would be unequal to this extraordi- 
nary task. It ought not to be regarded as 
an offense to Chicago people to say that 
this story is not believed here generally. 

The Democratic Bimetallic League, which 
desires to be credited with having inoculat- 
ed a large part of the country with the 
views that have developed the silver craze, 
is due to arrive at the Sherman House 
Tuesday, and on that day the Illinois dele- 
gation and the league will hold meetings. 

The league will find that Illinois expects 
to dominate this convention. Tillman also 
hopes to contro] it. There is a pretty con- 
test in sight between the two leading po- 
litical brigands of the country. Republic- 
an papers as well as ,amiocratic papers 
have fallen into the habit of saying that 
Illinois will be a “ potent factor” in all 
the business that shall be transacted. 

Bland’s Mtssouri friends are to reach 
the Auditorium Monday. Nicholas R. Bell, 
who not tong ago was announcing his con- 
version to sound money, and who has rep 
verted to silverism, and Col. G. W. Allen 
and Col. Joseph Rickey will be of the 
advance party. Rickey, who is a warm 
partisan tor Bland, hates the Eastern mo- 
nopolist with a furious hatred. In Wash- 
ington he manifests his hatred for capi- 
talists by running a “bucket shop,” in 
which wheat and sugar may be speculated 
in with great risk to the capitalists. He 
also runs a popular drinking resort, in 
which capitalists and statesmén spend t@ir 
gains, squeezed from the down-troduen 
West, for exhilirating beverages named for 
the custodian of the Bland boom. 

It is apparent that if the free-silver men 
shall have their own way absolutely 
some bridges will be burned. Perhaps a 
majority of the National Committeemen are 
for sound money and for a gold standard. 
Should the silver men win every State that 
was for tree silver, that would put off a 
sound-money man, or even a bimetallist, 
and put in a 16-to-1 substitute. 

*Col.”” Rickey would take the place of 1. 
G. Prather, who is a gold man; Shirley of 
Kentucky would have to go; Indiana might 
not spare Sheerin, who is for sound money. 
The Eastern States, of course, would be 
permitted to name their own men, but they 
would be a very small group. 

Senator Mantle of Montana is here talk- 
ing for Teller as a candidate for Presi- 
dent, and Senator Dubois of Idaho will 
join him to-morrow. Mantle gets little en- 
couragement for his man. If Illinois shal] 
dominate the convention as it hopes to do 
Teller will not be named. : 
_The Stevenson boom is actually “ out of 
sight,”” and Altgeld in an interview repu- 
Giated a story that he had agreed with Mor- 
rison to help him in certain contingencies. 

Gov. Claude Matthews of Indiana, by his 
private secretary, Col. King, who was here 
to-day, announces that, above all, the State 
delegation will be here Wednesday and for 
Matthews for President. 
es We- have no second choice,” said Col. 
King, *‘ for we expect to name Matthews.” 

Col. E. B. Shirley of Kentucky said to-day 
he looked for a platform about like that 
adopted in the New-York Convention. With 
that, he says, an almost unanimous agree- 
ment could be reached, and the party kept 
together. He thinks Lllinois might dictate 
the nomination with either. Morrison or 
Stevenson. 

Senator Palmer has been talking, and he 
fears that the silver men will go to the 
uttermost extremity. So does a very pro- 
nounced gold-money Democrat from Mon- 
tana, who anticipates silver action here by 
declaring that he was for this year a Mc- 
Kinley man. 

it is evident that the Democrats are to 
have a better hall than that at St. Louis, 
ani that it will be managed better. The 
Sergeant at Arms insists that he shall not 
have more assistants than he needs. At 
St. Louis every ‘ two-for-a-nhickle’’ poli- 
tician who could not get a ticket received 
a badge as a Sergeant at Arms. Col. Mar- 
tin also is determined that the correspond- 
ents and reporters shall not be interfered 
with unnecessarily by his subordinates. 
His plans ere approved and will be carried 
out. 

Mr. Sheerin has received about 1,300 ap- 
plications for press seats, but as _ repre- 
sentatives of weekly newspapers and trade 
papers will have places in the gallery, and 
excessive requests will be discounted, the 
400 places provided for correspondents of 
daily papers will be made to answer. The 
press association which filled a iarge sec- 
tion of the platform at St. Louis with per- 
sons who did no work, and constantly stood 
up to interfere with those unfortunate 
enough to be behind them, has asked for 
thirty-four tickets. It will be utterly im- 
possible to ‘“‘work’’ more than a third 
of that number of ‘men at any time, It 
is probable the maximum number of six 
seats, fixed at St. Louis, will be adhered 
to here. 

Ex-Representative Charles Tracey arrived 
this evening. e 





STAND BY THE TWO-THIRDS RULE. 


Bland’s Missouri Friends Afraid to 
Trust to a Majority. 


Sr. Louris, June 27.—The caucus of the 
managers of the Bland campaign lasted 
nearly two hours. Among those partici- 
pating besides the members of the Cam- 
paign Committee were Delegate at Large 
George W. Allen and District Delegates 
Nicholas M. Bell, Moses C. Wetmore, Hugh 
Brady, Charles Gregory, J. Wesley Booth, 
and Col. J. K. Rickey. 

Secretary Alien read a letter from Dele- 
gate Showalter of Kansas City, in which 
he outlined the necessity for the Bland 
managers to “show their. hands’” on the 
question of abrogation of the time-hon- 


ored custom of the Democracy of sélect- 
ing Candidates by two-thirds votes. 

£x.Commissioner Bell urged the caucus 
to stand by the rule. If there was ever 
a Democrat, he said, of the * Old Hickory 
Jackson” stripe, that man was Richard 
Parks Bland, and he knew him v0 well 
that he could say with as much positive-~ 
ness as if Mr. Bland himself was doing 
the talking that ‘‘ Silver Dick ’’ would not 
aceépt a nomination unless fit should be 
eeeenee him by two-thirds of the conven- 
tion. 

Several present favored choosing a can- 
didate by a majority vote. One of the 
speakers intimated that, with a majority 
of the National Committee against silver, 
the committee would “ fix’ the temporary 
organization so that a packed Credentials 
Committee would make it impossible to 
obtain a two-thirds representation of silver 
advocates in the cunvention. 

Mr. Gregory said the plan of the gold 
men, led by Mr. Whitney, was to hold the 
332 gold delégates in hand till an oppor- 
tunity should come for casting them_sol- 
idly for a mistrusted candidate like Mat- 
thews, Stevenson, or Campbell. [If the 
two-thirds rule should be abrogated Whit- 
ney and his delegates, with the aid of a 
littie over 100 additional votes, might elect 
a candidate under the rity rule, and 
thus defeat the chances of silver winning 





in November by having a man put up in 
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And vitality are quickly given to every 
part of the body by Hocd’s Sarsaparilla. 
That tired feeling is quickly overcome. 
The blood is purified, enriched, and vital- 
ized and carries health and not disease to 
every organ. The appetite is restored and 
the stomach toned and strengthened. The 
nerves are fed wpon proper nourishment 


and are therefore strong; the brain is 
cleared and the mind refreshed, by 


Fiood s 


Sarsaparilla 


All druggists. $1. 


are the only pills to take 
with Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
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The One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


whom the people would have no confi- 
dence. 

The caucus decided unanimously against 
the abolition of the two-thirds rule. 





Altgeld’s Candidate. 
CHICAGO, June 27.—It is reported that 
Samuel P. McConneil is to be placed in 
nomination and supported for President by 
the Illinois delegation in the Democratic 


National Convention. If Mr. McConnell shall 
not get first place on the ticket, it is the 
intention of Gov.. Altgeld and his associate 
delegates to continue the fight, and, if pos- 
sible, secure for McConnell the nomination 
for the Vice Presidency. 





MR, NIEDRINGHAUs’S MISSION. 


Here Mainly for Business, Partiy for 
Politics, He Says. 


Ex-Congressman Frederick G. Niedring- 
haus of St. Louis, a prominent manufactur- 
er of tin and other metal goods, a leader 
in Republican National politics and a Mc- 
Kinley man of the most pronounced type, 
is at the Waldorf. 

Mr. Niedringhaus, having been named as 
one of the men of millions who would be 
best fitted to form the Republican Advisory 
Committee for the coming campaign, may 
naturally be regarded as close to the fount- 
ainhead of political information, regarded 
from a Republican standpoint. Asked 
whether his mission to New-York was one 
of politics, pleasure, or private business, 
the ex-Congressman answered, with a sug- 
gestive twinkle of the eye, that he was 
here mainly for business, that he mixed 
in a little polities by the wayside, but had 
no time for pleasure. 

“I do not believe that the silver move- 
ment will amount to much,” he said. ‘‘ The 
aziiation is now at its height, and the sil- 
verites have become very noisy, but they 
will be cooled off before long. As a matter 
of fact, very few of the people who are 
shouting the loudest for free silver really 
know what free silver means. If they were 
to receive sixteen half-dollars instead of 
ten full dollars for their week’s wages they 
would know more about what it meant.” 

The National Labor Tribune, in its issue 
of June 25, published what purported to be 
a discovery of a plot to band the tin- 
plate manufacturers, jobbers, importers, and 
campaign managers together for the pur- 
pose of booming McKinley, by ge? a 
big cut in. the: wages of employes. Mr. 
Niedringhaus said there had been a meeting 
of tin-plate men, but there was no plot or 
sonspiracy such as The Labor Tribune sug- 
ested. The meeting had -been called to 
Soouas the present condition of affairs, and 
devise means for meeting the foreign com- 
petition. Although there had been a re- 
duction of 20 per cent. in the tariff on tin 
plate, there had been no reduction in wages 
at the American plants until now, and this 
meant a considerable loss to the American 
manufacturers. He had not attended the 
meeting, and could not talk authoritatively 
on that subject. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NOT NAMED. 


McKinley Says Reports as to Its 
Make-Up Are Guesswork, 


CANTON, Ohio, June 27.—Major McKinley 
denied emphatically this morning’ that the 
Executive Committee of the National Re- 
publican Committee had been selected. All 
reports purporting to set forth its compo- 
sition, he said, were mere guesswork. 

A number of men who had been asked to 
act on the committee could not serve, and, 


as others must be found to take their places, 
the whole matter would be withheld from 
the public till the committee should be com- 
pleted. 

{t is rumored here to-day that both Quay 
and Clarkson will be invited to take an 
active part in the campaign. 





CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA SUIT. 


Central Trust Wants the Railroad 
Company to Pay $367,000. 


Cuicaco, June 27.—The Central Trust 
Company of New-York has begun suit, in 
the United States Circuit Court, at San 
Francisco, against the California and Ne- 
vada Railroad Company, for $367,050, 
alleged to be due for interest on bonds 
issued by the company in 1884. The com- 


plaint recites that on April 10, 1884, the 
railway company resolved to borrow £5,000,- 
000, on the issuance of 5,000 bonds at $1,000 
each, payable June 1, 1894. Of the lot only 
545 bonds were issued. The latter were 
indorsed by the trust company, and for its 
services the railread corporation gave its 
note for $100,000; payable thirty years after 
date, and bearing interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

To cover its obligations the California’ and 
Nevada Railroad Company issued a mort- 
gage to the trust company on all prop- 
erty, including a proposed line from Oak- 
land to Bodi. It is claimed that no interest 
has been paid on the bonds. The action 
was precipitated by the suit of Charles H. 
Smith against the railway company, which 
was filed May 28, and in which the Circuit 
Court was asked to declare the bonds held 
by the Central Trust Company ilegal. 
Cc. B. King was appointed receiver for the 
road on’ motion of Smith, and the court is 
now asked to enjoin him from acting any 
longer in that capacity. A new receiver is 
asked, and the suit includes foreclosure. 


Sale of the Frisco. 


Sr. Lovrs, June 27.—At noon to-day the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad was 
sold under foreclosure issued by the Fed- 
eral court. There was but one bidder—BFE. 
C. Henderson of New-York, counsel for the 


Reorganization Committee. The purchase 
price was _ fixed at $1,250,000, and these 
were Mr. Henderson's figures. On Monday 
Next a en ba’ rganization of the new 
company will be effected. Mr. D. B. Rob- 
inson has been selected for President, and 
the headquarters will remain in St. Louis, 


Railroad Men and Matters. 


—At a meeting of the stockholders of ‘the 
Providence and Springfield Railroad Company 
held in Providence the lease to the New-England 
Railroad Company was ratified. This is gsub- 
stantially the same contract as that entered into 
formerly by thé Springfield Road and the New- 
York, New-Haven and Hartford Rallfoad Com- 
pany, with the exception that this last lease 
bears interest at 4 cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally, and the former one at 6 per cent. It expires 
July 1, 1989 

~The Susquehanna and Tidewater Canal, 
with the Columbia dam and appurtenances, was 
sold at public sale by the Trustees in . York, 
Penn., yestefday. The purchaser was Judge FP. 
D. J. Cross of Baltimore, and the price was 
$80,000. The purchaser is attorney for the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. The purchase is said 
to be in the interest. of the Philadelphia and 
Réading Railroad. 

—Judge Goff of the United States Cir- 
cuft Court in Norfolk, Va., on Friday entered 4 
decrée ordering the sale of the Norfolk ard 
Western Railroad. Meé appointed George PB. Bow- 
den and Charles Sharp, both of Norfolk, as epe- 
cial masters to sell the road, on a day or days to 
be fixed by them. The sale will take place at the 
station of the railroad company in Norfolk. 





Found a Woman’s Foot in the Street, 


Policeman Baisley of the East Twenty- 
second Street Police Station found a human 
foot in_the strect last night in front. of 102 

_ Twenty-Seventh Stréet, A piece of 
paper “having the figures” 6 7 Was 
attached to the foot. Thé bone fad been 
Clearly sawed just abové the ankle. Fp 
ene of a 
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SO GEN, GROSVENOR SAYS AT THE 
CANTON RATIFICATION MEETING. 


Candidate McKinley, However, in His 


Speech Insists on Talking Tariff 


‘m_His References to the Money 


Question of a Sort That Would 


Not Give Offense in a Meeting of 


Rimetallic, Sixteen-to-One, Free- 


Coinage Men. 


CANTON, Ohio, June 27.—The nomination of 
McKinley was ratified here this afternoon. 
The influx of people from Cleveland and 
other cities of Eastern Ohio was very large. 
The speaking was from a stand erected at 
one end of a vacant lot. 

Judge W. H. Day of Canton presided. 


President Wolcott of the Tippecanoe Ciub 
made a short address and was followed by 
Gen. €. H. Grosvenor. The Chairman in- 
troduced Gen. Grosverior as the recognized 
leader of the Republican House of Repre- 
sentatives. Gen. Grosvenor, in the course 
of his speech, said: 

The silver question is the real issue of this 
campaign. The answer to this question and issue 
will come from the people. The people always 
settle the real issues. The people have decreed 
that we shail taise money sufficient to maintain 
our Treasury and that we shail not borrow it 
from Europe. They have decreed that we shall 
build up a market for our products of farm, fac- 
tory and mine. They have decreed that we shall 
furnish employment for our own labor at home 
and pay for it good wages, and shall not pay our 
money for the products of the labor of Europe. 

James H, Hoyt of Cleveland followed 
Gen. Grosvenor. His speech was the most 
humorous of the day, and was applauded 
heartily. 

Charles Emory Smith was introduced as 
“the friend of Blaine, Garfield, Harrison, 
and McKinley.’”’ Mr. Smith devoted him- 
self to a eulogy of the Republican candi- 
dates and the party of which they are 
the standard bearers. Congressman Rob- 
ert W. Taylor was the next speaker, and 
then came McKinley, who said: 


My Fellow-Citizens: I thank you for this mag- 
nificent demonstration. I think I know just what 
it means. It is in no sense personal; Wut it is 
the assurance of the interest which you feel in 
the great questions which’ are to be considered in 
the great campaign, and which are to be settled by 
the Américan people at the ensuing election. 

It means, my fellow-citizens, that you are at- 
tached by every tie of fealty and affection to the 
great fundamental doctrines of the Republican 
Party. It means that you intend by your votes 
to write into public law and into permanent stat- 
ute what you believe will be for the best in- 
terests of all the people, 

Republican principles do not perish; they have 
not suffered by defeat; they have not suffered by 
their temporary rejection by the people, 

They are brighter and more glorious to-day 
than they have ever been before. They are en- 
deared to every American citizen and enshrined 
in every American heart. Their defeat before the 
American people has never brought good to any 
American interest, and their triumph has brought 
only good to the American people. 

y fellow-citizens, those principles are to be 
tried before you this year. What will your an- 
swer be in November? [Cries, ‘‘ The election of 
McKinley! ’’] 

What are those principles, my countrymen? 
A protective tariff that takes care of every 
American interest and secures the highest good 
of American labor; a principle that insists that 
our work shall be done at home, and not abroad; 
a reciprocity that, while seeking out the world’s 
markets for our surplus products, will never 
yield up a single day’s work that belongs 
to the American workingman; and then, a 
sound dollar—as sound as the Government and as 
untarnished as its flag—a dollar that is good, not 
only at home, but good wherever trade goes; a 
dollar that is as good in the hands of the farmer 
and the workingman as in the hands of the 
manufacturer or the capitalist. 

These great principles, emblazoned as they will 
be, upon the banners of the Republican Party, 
are bound to bring triumph in November, and, 
as I firmly believe, will carry messages of 
sweetness and of happiness to every American 
home and every American fireside. 

I thank you, my countrymen, for this mani- 
festation of your good will. I am glad to wel- 
come you to my home city, a city near and dear 
to me by every tie of affection—a city to which 
I owe so much, We are all proud to have you 
here to-day, and my advice to the Mayor is to 
have the census taken at this time. 

The evening parade, which Major McKin- 
ley reviewed, was elaborate, and closed the 
ratification demonstration ih a satisfactory 
and picturesque manner. 





QUAY NOT COMING, AFTER ALL. 


Work of His Canton Friends Who 
Planned a Reception Thrown Away. 


CANTON, June 27.—In some unaccountable 
way the rumor that-Senator Quay was to 
visit McKinley early next week became 
current. At once and without investigation 
a meeting of the hospitable citizens of Can- 
ton of Pennsylvania origin was held. 

Committees to receive Senator Quay were 
appointed, and an elaborate reception was 
arranged for him last night. Some one 
telegraphed Quay to ask him when he was 
coming, and he replied that he had no in- 
tention of coming at all at present. 

Major McKinley said this noon that he 
had had no word from Mr. Quay, and was 
surprised when he heard that a reception 
had been arranged for him. The commit- 
tee is very much disappointed, and feels 
that it has been hoaxed. It was the inten- 
tion to make a great ado ovér Mr. Quay, 
and all of the extensive and beautiful prep- 
arations are lost. 


Canton’s Coon Comes Back, 


CANTON, June 27.—An event to-day which 
seemed to arose the enthusiasm of the rati- 
fication Growd was the arrival of a coon 


from Apollo, Penn. This coon was sent from 
Canton to Pennsylvania upon the occasion 
of a great Republican victory there a few 
years ago, with the understanding that it 
should be returned in the event of McKin- 
ley’s nomination for the Presidency. It 
came back to-day and was met by a@ com- 
mittee, a band, and hundreds of people. 





RETIRING TRUSTEES DINED. 


Sixth Ward School Teachers Favor 


Their Board. 


A complimentary dinner was given last 
night by the teachers of the public ‘schools 
of the Sixth Ward to the retiring Board 
of School Trustees of the ward, at the 
Arena, 41 West Thirty-first Street. The 
members of the retiring board who were 
thus honored were John F, Whelan, David 
Freed, Edward H. Sweeny, Theodore W/ 
Kramer, and Mrs. Henrietta Neylan. 

Covers were laid for seventy-five in the 
large banquet hall on the second floor. The 
table was nandsomely decorated with roses 
and other cut flowers. Hugh P. O'Neil, 
Principal of Grammar School 23, presided. 
Among others present were John F, 
Whelan, Chairman of the retiring board, 
and his wife, David Freed and wife, Ed- 

Mrs. Henrietta Neylan, 

James J. Murphy 

and wife, Mrs, F, A. Smith, Principal of 
Primary School No. 8; Miss R, M. O'Neil, 
Principal of Primary School No. 23; Miss 
H. R. Sweeny, Principal of Primary Schovi 
No. 2; Clvil Justice Herman Bolte, John 
Jasper, City Superintendent of Schcools; 
John Shea, Dennis Burns, Miss Mul!- 
‘rooney, Miss E. Doyle, Miss M. A. O’Den- 
nell, Miss M. L. McKeon, Miss M. T. Law- 

, Mr. O. V. Hillebrandt, F. R. Kelley, 
P. L. Shea, M. G. Dwyer, Miss A. A. Cal- 
lahan, Miss N. G. Collins, Miss M. Hig- 
gins, Miss M. Buckley, Miss A. Levy, Miss 
E. A. Cavanagh, Miss C. A, Cullen, Miss 
R. M. O'Neil, Miss M. E. Cullen, Miss A. 
L. gph f Miss 8S. T.. Warren, Miss M. E. 
Quinn, Miss W. O’Rourke, Miss M, C. 
Burke, Miss M. F. Ward, Miss J. A. Behan, 
Miss: A. P. Murray, Miss F. A. Smith, Mr. 
D. Adjer, Mr. D, C, Rexford, Miss E. T. 
Lee, Miss E. I. McKeon, and Mrs. E. Korn- 
mann. 

There were no set &peechés, but, infor- 
mally, Principal Hugh P. O’Neil compli- 
mented the retiring Trustees on the work 
they did during their term of office. He 
said that when they went into officé, they 
did good work, and continued to do so 
throughout the entire term of their service. 
He expressed regret that tney had been 
legislated out of office, 

Civil Justice Bolte also praised the work 
done by the Trustees. 





Colorado’s Proud Claim. 
From The St, Louis Globé-Democrat. 
Colorado is for silvér in politics, but in a 
brginéss way she points with pride to thé 


et that she is producing more gold than 
ay other State. . 


. 





~The furnishing store of Berg Brothérs in 
North Front Street, egy ia, was wrecked 
, f on stock and +38. 
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hildren Going 
To The Country 


Require many thing: tocompkte their 
outfit which can be beught of us 
with the leasttrouble, and at the best 
advantage, beeau+e here is absol te- 
ly everything necessary or desirable, 
while the prices, owing to the special 
nature of our business, are oiten 


lower. For Instance: 
Fs 


3 
1.15: fed 
| \ VE SoM 
Striped Lawn Dress, Se 

fwo pieces—sailor eol- 

lar. cuffs and double 

ruffle down front fin- 

ished with lace edged 

ruffle of the material; 

very full skirt and 

sleeves. Sizes, 4 to 12 

years, $1.15. 


Flannel Suit, navy 
blue; biazer jacket with 
pointed reveres—f ull 
gored skirt. Sizes, 6 to 
14 years, $4.65. 


° Bathing Suits, 

For Misses‘—al! wool flannel trimmed with 
rows of narrow white bruid—with skirts. Sizes, 
6 to 12 vrs., $1.75. Sizes, 13 to 15 yrs., $2.00. 

For Boys’, al: wool ‘twilled flannel trimmed 
with rows cf white braid. Sizes, 4 to 12 yrs. 
98c. Sizes, 13to 15 yrs. $1.15. 

Wading Drawers to protect children’s dresses 
while playing on the beach or in the water, 
eo 2 to4, 50z. Sizes,4to6,60c. Sizes, 7 to 

improved Swimming Jackets for beginners 
Allsizes, $1.75. Miss-s’ sizes, include 32 to 38 
bust. Youth’s sizes, include 30 to 38 breast. 


48° 
Boys’ Overalls, 
Made of blue denim— 
slipped on in a minute— 
saves good clothes—and the 
Boys like them. Sizes 4 to 16 
years, 48c. 


We are closing out several broken 
lines of spring and summer. goods at 
reduced prices, e 


160-62 West 23d St. } 





PAID WITH KICKS AND BLOWS. 


Serious Charges Made Against, Capt. 
Graham by Several of His Sailors. 


Capt. Robert Graham of the American 
ship William F. Babcock was arrested yes- 
terday afternoon by United States Deputy 
Marshals McCarty and McMahon and was 
arraigned before United State Commission- 
er Alexander on a charge of having as- 
saulted Seaman James Graves on the high 
seas. 

Graves alleges that on Feb. 28 Capt. Gra- 
ham beat him on the head with a heavy 
pair of handcuffs. Commissioner Alexander 
placed Capt. Graham under $2,000 bail for 
examination Wednesday. 

Capt. Graham had an unpleasant time yes- 


terday. In the morning he was before 
United States Deputy Shipping Commission- 
er Keenan on charges of fraud and as- 
sault preferred by five sailors, who claimed 
he ill-treated them while on the way from 
Pacific ports and illegally withheld their 
pay. The ship arrived here on Friday. 
During the voyage they said they were 
beaten and knocked down with belaying 
pins by Mate McEachen. One man had his 
nose’ broken. At Honolulu Capt. Gra- 
ham had to dismiss McEachen on account 
of his brutality to the crew, it was charged. 

The crew deserted at Hololulu and were 
fined. Capt. Graham paid the fines and 
charged the amounts up against their 
wages, so that when the vessel reached this 
port some of the men found that they were 
in debt to the ship from $30 to $50, while 
several, more fortunate, had as much as 
$10 due them after working on the ship a 
year. Notwithstanding these statements, 
Deputy Commissioner Keenan allowed the 
Captain’s accounts to stand. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK CLOSED. 


The Famous Fifth Avenue Hostelry 
Is Now Deserted. 


The Hotel Brunswick closed its doors last 
night and the only glimmer of light te be 
géen in the entire building came from a 
lantern which stood beside a watchman, 
the sole occupant of the office. All the 
guests removed to other quarters yesterday, 
with the exception of Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Gilmore, who will remain until to-morrow 


morning. 
The hotel has been in the hands of a 


receiver since Jan. 27. Last Tuesday the 
guests were notified by Manager George W. 
Morrison that they would have to vacate 
their rooms at the end of the week, Many 
of them were for a time staggered by the 
proposition to give up the comfortable. quar- 
ters they had occupied for years. This was 
particularly so in the case of E. G. Gil- 
more, who has made his home at the Bruns- 
wick for over twenty-five years. When it 
was learned, however, that Mr. Morrison, 
the manager of the house, had accepted a 
proposition to connect himselt with the Hol- 
land House, many of his permanent guests 
decided to follow him and take quarters 
there. Mr. Morrison had been in_ charge 
of the Brunswick since 1882. .He will 
hereafter have charge of the front portion 
of the Holland House. 

There were fifty guests at the Brunswick 
yesterday, and the restaurant was open, as 
usual, until 10 o'clock last evening. The 
closing of the house last evening served 
to give Fifth Avenue, at Twenty-sixth 
Street, a deserted aspect. The lines of 
eabs which formerly stood along the Fifth 
Avenue front and on Twenty-sixth Street 
were gone and only a solitary policeman 
stood on the corner of Twenty-sixth Street 
and Fifth Avenue swinging his club and 
regretting the absence of his friends, the 
cabbies. 





Rioters Quelled by Water. 


SoutH OranGR, N. J. June 27.—Italian 
laborers were deterréd from putting .in a 
double switch for a trolley company at 
Valley Street and South Orange Avenue 


this afternoon by Trustee Halsey, having 
firé hose turned on them. The Italians 
threw stones at. Mr. Halsey and the fire- 
men who held the hose with him, and one 
of the firemen, Michael Fitzsimmons, was 
struck with a cobblestone. Over 1,000 per- 
sons were at the scene, and excitement ran 
high. The riot lasted about half an hour. 
Several Italians were dazed by the water, 
but none was seriously injured. Mr. Halsey 
objected to the putting in of the double 
switch because the Village Trustees had 
only givén the trolwevy company permission 
to put in @ single switch. 





Enginéecr Alléen’s Body Found. 


LEWISTON, Me., June 27.—The body of 
Chief Engineer All4n of the Maine Central 
Railroad, who was knocked from the rear 

latform of a car by a telephone pole 
ast March while he was inspecting work 
on a bridge that had become undermined by 
the flood, was recovered to-day two miles 
below this city in the Androscoggin. 





Mr. Green’s Family Hopeful. 


The family of ex-Controller Andrew H. 
Green stated last night that he was resting 


comfortably, and they were far moré san- 
ine of his recovery than they had heen 


Tt same days. His physi said at 10:30 
Grelock that thete was no further ddnger of 








foot was evidertiy the right 
woman 


0 on the bui) ; 
were. store oF Toe 
Other stotes near by suffered. 


another relapse. 
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ir 18 THE PAYMENT OF AMERICAN 
DEBTS IN EUROPE. 


‘the Yellow Metal Goes Only When 





Sterling Exchange Is High—An 
Inere:zse of One-Half Per Cent. in 


the Rate of Foreign Exchange 


May Mean a Profit on Gold Ship- 
‘ménts—This is the Cheapest Gold 
Market in the World, 


“Each gold shipment represents a debt 
paid!” 

Such was the reply made by a white- 
haired and very conservative bank Presi- 
dent when asked why American goid was 


sent abroad in such large quantities. 

American golden eagles have been mov- 
ing steadily across the Atlantic Ocean 
for the past few weeks because people in 
this country owe money to people in Eu- 
rope, and are obliged to pay their debts. 

All imports of ioreign goods must be 
settled for on a gold basis. To be sure, 
each individual importer does not send over 
the amount of his purchase in gold coin. 
Through the medium of foreign exchange 
he is enabled to settle his obligations 
abroad with very little trouble. The mer- 
chant who imports $10,000 worth of silks, 
the tailor who imports $10,000 worth of 
cloth, and the wine dealer who imports 
$15,000 worth of champagne, each goes 
to a banking house and buys a bill of ex- 
change, paying a small bonus in the way 
of commission. Some of these bills are 
sold on the basis of pounds sterling, some 
on the basis of French francs, and some on 
the basis of German marks, but all depend- 
ing on the value of gold in London. 

The individual importer sends his bill: of 
exchange to his foreign creditor, and his 
duty is done. But all of these bills of 
exchange must be made good on the other 
side in gold. For that purpose there are 
a few bankers and brokers here in New- 
York who make a specialty of selling bills 
vf exchange to persons who desire to pay 
debts in Europe. A bill of exchange is a 
draft drawn on a banking house in Lon- 
don, in Berlin, or in Paris. The drawer 
of the draft, in each instance, can keep 
his account good in the foreign bank in 
either one of two ways. He can send the 
gold coin to Europe, or he can buy enough 
sterling exchange to offset his drafts. 
Sterling exchange is in reality a gold draft 
on London, and it is good the world over. 

Tne price of sterling exchange fluctuates 
according to the demand, but it is based on 
the value of an English pound. A person in 
England who desires to exchange American 
gold dollars for English pounds will find 
upon taking his coin to a gold refiner that 
he must pay $4.8667 for one pound. That is 
the par of exchange. In full-weight Ameri- 
can gold it would take $48,667 to buy 10,000 
English pounds. 


When American gold is shipped abroad” 


it is bought by the Bank of England, and 
in the open European markets, entirely by 
weight. The price may vary from 76s. 314d. 
to 76s. 6d. per ounce. Ordinarily it is 76s. 
4d. to 76s. 4%d. The cost of transporting 
gold either way across the Atlantic is about 


seven-thirty-seconds of 1 per cent. A New- 
York business man who owes money in Lon- 
don ships gold omy when the price of 
sterling exchange exceeds the value of the 
gold, plus the cost of transportation. The 
United States just now happens to be the 
best market in the world for the purchase 
of gold, because sterling exchange is higher 
here than anywhere else. The reason why 
it is higher here than in any other country 
is because this is the time of the year 
when American debtors settle their obliga- 
tions abroad. There is consequently a con- 
stant and strong demand for foreign ex- 
change, which tends to keep thé rates ‘up. 

German bankers have recently been:-tak- 
ing advantage of the cheapness of gold in 
this country, and a large proportion of re- 
cent exportations of American gold coin 
have been for German account. Both Ger- 
many and Russia are accumulating gold 
to maintain domestic credits, and they buy 
the metal, just as they would buy any other 
commodity, where they can get it 'most 
cheaply. . 

When the rate of sterling exchange is one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. higher than the value 
of American gold, plus the cost of transpor- 
tation, there is a profit in the exportation 
of the gold. With the rate of exchange as 
high as $4.89 there is a clear profit of one- 
half of 1 per cent. In some instances the 
normal profit may be increased by the will- 
ingness. of the buyer to pay & premium 
above the London price. The unusual pres- 
ent demand for gold in Germany has put a 
premium on many of the consignments of 
American coin that have been sent to Ber- 
lin. 

As a rule, gold is shipped from this coun- 
try only in coin. The gold bars bearing the 
stamp of the Government cost one-eighth 
of 1 per cent. more than the coin. Ship- 
pers of gold are trying to have this pre- 
mium reduced. The coin (eagles) is fur- 
nished by the Sub-Treasury in canvas bags 
containing $5,000 each. For _ shipmént, 
these bags are packed in stout kegs, ten 
bags to each keg. The cost of cooperage, 
eartage, and freightage on thte steamship 
usually comes within one-fourth of 1 per 
cent. The insurance adds about one-eighth 
of 1 per cent., and the brokers’ commission 
and interést on the money while it is in 
transit may add one-sixteenth or three-thir- 
ty-seconds of 1 per cent. more. The entire 
eost of carrying a quantity of gold coin 
from the United States Sub-Treasury, in 
Wall Street, to the Bank of England will 
scarcely ever exceed one-half of 1 per cent. 

The prevailing rates of sterling exchange 
within the past few weeks have not been 
favorable for the profitable exportation of 
gold to Great Britain. The shipments of 
gold from. this port have been principally 
to Germany, because the premium offered 
by German buyers affords a fair profit to 
the shippers. nak 

Persons desiring to avafl themselves of the 
facilities afforded by Sterling exchange have 
three ways of so doing. For immediate use 
they can buy demand bills at from 4.88 to 
4.88%. If telegraphic communication is 
necessary, they can buy cables at from 
4.88% to 4.88%, and if they want plenty of 
time they can buy sixty-day bills at from 
4.87 to 4.871%. In order to tempt bankers to 
export gold for a profit, sterling exchange 
on demand bills must be 4.89 at least. 


MAY RAISE HOBOKEN ASSESSMENTS. 





Rumor that River Front Property 
Will Have Rates Increased. 


Rumor of what promises to result in a 
contest between the newly appointed Board 
of Assessors and the steamship and other 
corporations owning shore-front property 
in Hoboken leaked out yesterday. The 
Board of Assessors how comprises five 
members, one of them being James Dollard, 
who was several times re-elected to the 
office. When the present board was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Fagan, Dollard was ap- 


pointed. 

The Assessors say the river front proper- 
ty has been undervalued for years, and 
that they proposé to equalize matters by 
increasing the valuation .rom 30 to 150 per 
eent., and in some cases even higher. They 
have been in conference with the officials 
of the Hanrburg-American, North German 
Lloyd, Netherlands. Thingvalla, and other 
steamship compames, the Hoboken Land 
and Improvement Company, and other own- 
ers, but nothing the latter could = has 
changed the Assessors’ conclusion, though 
they have in some cases modified their fig- 
ures. 

Tne increases are said to inv6ive séveral 
millions in valuations. The board has not 
yet finished the work and the members, 
as Well as the several steamship officials 
approached, decline to give out the exact 
figures for publication. If not disposed to 
submit to the fncrease the corporations 
have the State Board of Taxation to appeal 
to. It is understood that some of them will 
make a Vigorous fight, éspecially the North 
German Lloyd, which is now comtemplating 
extensive improvements to its piers, or else 
seek dock accommodations on the New- 
York side of the river. With the exception 
of the Hamburg Line al] the steamship 
companies lease the shore front. The Ham- 
burg is owner in fee of its extensisve plant. 





Cruisers Had Target Practice. 


The cfuisefs Cineinhati and Montgomery, 
which went to sea for target practice 





Thus.day, returned yesterday and anchored 
off Staten Island, ; 


eee 


ey 





Misery loves company. 
If our’ weeping friend 
would call on me and 
have a set of my Bridge 
and Orown teeth attached 
to the remaining roots in 
his mouth he would cease 
weeping and have roast 
duck, and enjoy it, too. 
cases — those 
that other dentists have 
tried to remedy and 
failed—are the kind that 
I solicit. I 
Crown and Bridge work, 
and taught the art to 


many dentists, but ceased 


Desperate 


invented 


teaching many years ago. 
Since then I have im- 
proved and perfected my 
and 


original invention, 


can now do scientific 
dentistry that is marvel- 
ously like nature’s own 
handiwork and _ which 
cannot be duplicated by 
any other dentist. If you 
have, had teeth extracted, 
I can fill the unsightly 
teeth 
overlap or protrude, I can 
remedy the defect. If you 


have but four roots re- 


places. If your 


maining in your mouth, 
I can build upon them a 
set of permanent teeth 
which areas good as your 
own teeth ever were, and 
after a few hours actually 
feel like your own teeth. 
The operation is painless 
and the cost is low. Come 
and see me; advice and 
estimates cost you noth- 
ing. 

Send for my little book 
with names of patients, 
the best in America. 


L. T. SHEFFIELD, D. M.D 
26 West 32d Street, 
New-York City. 


Use Dr. Shéffield’s Créme Déntifrice. For 


sale everywhere. 


Bobby Burns 
Writes That 


Freedom and Whiskey 
gang tagither. That 
is a logical conclusion, 
Freedom is a good 
thing, and so is Whis- 
key, if it’s as good as 
the Trains, which is 
a selection from the 
best products of the 


GLENLIVET 


district and bottled ip 
Glasgow only for 


H. B. Kirk & Co., 


69 Fulton St., 
Also’ 


Broadway and 27th St. 
New-York. 


$e 
NXLO’’ FIREWORKS 
The Standard of Compurison. the 
orld Over as the Very Best That 
Can Bé Produced. Buy Direct and 
Save Money. At Depot: . 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, N. Y. 
CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO: 
OF AMERICA. 
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The Fatal Mistake of the Herons. 


From. Tee. Portland Oregonian. 
For some time the only kind of game in 
the markets has been wild pigeons. Yester- 
day andther gamé bird was added to the list. 
Twenty-five young cranes, or blue herons, 
came in from down the Columbia. They 
weighed dressed about four pounds each, 
and were eagerly sought for by the Chinese, 
who bought them at 25 cents each. They 
were shot by a settler who lives some dis- 
tance back from the Columbia, in the vicin- 
ity of Milton. He has discovered a heronry 
where he says 500 of these birds have nested 
this season, and he offers to supply 100 or 
more young herons for this market. a 
would not tell where his heronry is situated, 
but intimated that there were a few big 
bears in that vicinity, which he intends to 
send to market before long. The herons are 
a harmless bird, living principally on fish, 
frogs, and reptiles, and as they are hand- 
some birds for that style, it seems a pity to 
slaughter them. The duck hunters, how- 
ever, “have it in for them,’’ as about ail 
they aré good for is to stand guard around 
duck lakes and give warning to ducks when 
any hunter approaches. Their long. legs 
and necks render them peculiarly fit oa, ee 
sentry duty: The heron would probably 
ionger_in.the land if it would give up the 
| plan of nesting in colonies, 
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BIG DEMONSTRATION IN BROOKLYN 
BY 10,000 RIDERS. 


It Was a Great Parade ou the Re- 
turn Path, and Probably 100,000 
Persons Witnessed the Spectacie 
Arranged by the Good Roads As- 


sociation — Century Wheelmen 


Capture a Prize—Brooklyn Bicycle 
Club Also a Winner. 


Over the return cycle path, in Brooklyn, 
which lies like a strip of gray ribbon from 
Prospect Park to the sea, there rode yester- 
day an army of cyclists. There were all 
Boris and conditions among them--the grave 


and the gay, side by side, each bent on do- 
ing his share to celebrate the formal open- 
ing of the sezond path in the imperial Ocean 
Boulevard. 

Probably there were 10,000 riders in the 
procession; if so, there must have been at 
least 100,000 spectators, for stretching along 
the entire length of the boulevard was a 
fat line of enthusiastic people, five deep on 
either side. Attired in holiday garb and 
colors, the throng presented a picture pretty 
to look upon. That nearly every person in 
it was a cyclist or wanted to be was very 
apparent. The gossip was about wheels, 
and sooner or later that shop-worn question, 
“Which is the best bicycle?’’ came to the 
surface, only to be followed by the same 
old arguments. 

The great celebration, as about everybody 
knows, was staged by the Good Roads As- 
fociation of Brooklyn, with Park Commis- 
sioner Woodruff as Grand Marshal. The 
arrangements had been under way for 
weeks, and days ago the demonstration 
Was certain to be a success, with anything 
like fair weather. It was anticipated that 
almost every bicycle club in the metropoli- 
tan district would be represented in the line, 
and there were few disappointments in this 
respect. 

While not so complete or so admirably 
handled as the recent parade in this city, 
the demonstration of yesterday flattered 
its promoters exceedingly. 

A reviewing stand below Avenue C, 
trimmed all over with the National colors 
and filled with handsome women, the dis- 
tinguished judges, and invited public of- 
ficials, was the centre of the stage, so to 
speak. At this point it was that every 
rider tried his best to ‘“‘ look pleasant,” for 
were not the judges sizing them up for 
the awards of the day? The line was re- 
viewed by Mayor Wurster, “Park Commis- 
sioner Timothy L. Woodruff, City Works 
Commissioner Theodore Willis, Register 
Granville W. Harman, Police Commissioner 
Leonard L. Welles, Alderman Clark, and 
Police Commissioner Andrews of this city. 

The gentlemen to whom was delegated 
the task of selecting the winners of the 
club prizes were Kirk Munroe, St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, Congressman Charles G. Bennett, 
E. M. Grout, Gen. Horace Porter, Lieut. 
Stevens cf Fort Hamilton, Capt. Silas Casey, 
United States Navy; M. C. Wallace, Charles 
A. Moore, Chauncey M. Depew, I. B. Pot- 
ter, and Sterling Elliott. 

A fairer day could not have been wished 
for, and long befcre 2 o’clock, the hour 
announced for the start of the parade, the 


Spectators were flocking toward the path. 
The trolley cars were covered as with 
tiies, and any old eonveyance, so long as it 
held together, was good enough to ride in to 
the féte of the pedalers. There were plenty 
of smart turnouts noticed, victorias, tally- 
hos, and breaks being stationed all along 
the route during the progress of the pro- 
cession. 

Every public house on the boulevard was 
Gecked out in flags and bunting, and many 
private residences were prettily decorated 
for the occasion. Over the entrance to the 
omen near the southern gate, in Prospect 

ark, was a large banner, proclaiming that 
the Park Commissioner and the Good 
Roads Association extended the glad hand 
to all riders of the silent steed. 

It was around 3 o’clock when the platoon 
of bicycle policemen, heading the proces- 
sion, reached the reviewing stand. The 
crowd was beginning to weary of gazing 
about and keeping time to the music of 
the band, when the arrival of the advance 
guard aroused new interest, and the long 
Wait was forgotten. In the meantime, the 
nimble-fingered fakirs, with leathern lungs, 
had reaped a harvest with the milk shake 

cool lemonade in the shade,” an 
other things, as a stock in trade. A Wwoozy 

lad with a lisp sold popcorn at “ five a bar ” 
as fast as the hot cakes we read about. 

The parade came along fast enough after 
it got fairly started, in Eastern Parkway 
near Bedford Avenue. The Long Island 
clubs composed the first division; then 
came the New-York clubs, in the second 
division, while in the third and last division 

were New-Jersey clubs and unattached 
riders. The parade moved in this order: 

Twelve park policemen on wheels, American 
flag on triplet, Good Roads Association flag, right 
Buide; League of American Wheelmen flag, left 
guide. Grand Marshal, T. L. Woodruff; Chief of 
Staff, Andrew Peters; Orderly, Arthur M. Aten. 
Executive and Roads Committees of Good Roads 
Association as guards of honor. Wyllys Terry, 
Marshal, First Division Brooklyn Bicycle Club, 
Kings County Wheelmen, Long Island Wheelmen, 
Mercury Wheelmen, Prospect Wheelmen, Brook- 
lyn Ramblers, Amity Wheelmen, South Brooklyn 
Wheelmen, Bushwick Wheelmen, Amaryllis 
Wheelmen, Whirling Dervishes, Prospect Park 
Branch Young Men’s Christian Association, Cy- 
clone Cycle Club, Paramount Wheelmen, Ocean 
Parkway Wheelmen, Dan Gilmore Club, Midway 
Wheelmen, Twenty-sixth Ward Association, In- 
dian Cycle Club, Concord Cycle Club, Nassau 
Wheelmen, Williamsburg Wheelmen, Southamp- 
ton Business Men’s Association, Cycle Club of 
Brooklyn, Jefferson Wheelmen, Constitution Cycle 
Club, Waverley Cycle Club, Dean Cycle Club, 
Ridge Wheelmen. Gilbert Wheelmen, Columbia 
Cycle Club, Logan Wheelmen, Carroll Park 
Wheelmen, Bedford Fountain Wheelmen, Olympic 
‘Wheelmen, Manhasset Cyclers, Glenmore Wheel- 
men, Independent Wheelmen, Gregg League 
Wheelmen, Willoughby Wheelmen, Central Young 
Men’s Christian Association Wheelmen, Temple 
Choir Bicycle Club, Alpine Cyclers. 
| The second division was led by a military sub- 
/@ivision under Col. Norman S. Dike, as follows: 
; Twenty-third Regiment wheeling section, Thir- 
iteenth Regiment wheeling section, Forty-seventh 
'/Regiment Cycle Corps, Sixty-ninth Regiment 
; Wheelmen, Navy Cyclers, Fourteenth Precinct 
:Police Wheelmen, William R. Pitman, Marshal 
Second Division; Harlem Wheelmen, Manhattan 

i} Bicycle Club, Riverside Wheelmen, Greenwich 
Wheelmen, Lincoln Wheelmen, Pastime Wheel- 
men, Century Wheelmen, White Bicycle Club, 
Linwood Wheelmen, Triangle Wheelmen, Xavier 
Club Wheelmen, Empire Wheelmen, Tee To Tum 
Wheelmen, Excelsior awa Club, Knickerbocker 
Club, Hudson County Wheelmen, Bergen County 
‘Wheelmen, Fort Lee Wheelmen, Clio Wheelmen, 
Third Division, Alexander Schwalbach, Marshal; 
Good Roads Association, League of American 
Wheelmen, unattached wheelmen. 

All the clubs made a fine appearance, but 
mone seemed to create a more favorable im- 
pression than the Harlem Wheelmen. There 
were fully 200 members of this famous club 
in line. Each wore a brand new crash suit, 
which gave to the squad a very jaunty air, 
Their riding was superior to that shown 
by any other club, at least many specta- 
tors in the reviewing stand thought so, 
yet the judges awarded first prize for the 
second division clubs to the Century Wheel- 
men of this city. This club took the palm 
beyond dispute in the parade held in this 
city, but yesterday it was generally consid- 
ered that the Harlem ~ could not lose, 
However, the judges ruled otherwise, great- 
ly to the general surprise. The judges made 
” — y~ pe ‘i od the Harlems, which 
Was nota censoling under the = 
etthe B k] Bi oe 

e Brooklyn cycle Club was aw 
the prize in the first division, the Poet 
mounts coming in for “special mention.” 
In the military section, the Twenty-third 
Regiment boys secured the award, with the 
Fg ool ya and the runner-up, 
e Brooklyn clu ad the lar mbe 
ge in wry . eatin: * 

e parade was not without its ludic 
incidents. No grotesque comuanee’” aoe 
worn, neither were decorated wheels al- 
lowed in the line. The biggest laugh was 
raised when a wee lad with long legs came 
aiong at the head of the Cyclone Cycle 
Club. He was on an antiquated machine, 
four sizes to small for nim, yet he cut 
pigeon wings all along the line, as if it 
Was tco easy for anything. A short dis- 
tance away he looked like a grasshopper. 
A small boy with his hands full of pro- 
grammes remarked, when the grasshopper 

came along: 

“Just as easy, 
but his legs.” 

Another juvenile rider had on a snow- 
white Fauntleroy waist and red stockings, 
with shoes and “ knickers” to match. He 
Was a cule little fellow, and somebody 
mamed him the “ Red Spider.” 

The bloomer girls received much atten- 
tion, as usual. One plump lassie startled 
the reviewing stand with her green bloom- 

but she didn’t mind. It is worthy of 
Rotice that skirts outnumbered bloomers 


bier, iat tka stactatad 
2 and , y on a sea 
y middie. There was a real: tandem in 


and he don’t move a ting 
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the line consisting of two one 
in front of the other, connected, and draw- 
ing a ey cart with pneumatic tires. The 
graceful little Schwalbach girls, in pretty 
cream-colored dressea, rode at the head 
of the third division, of which their father, 
j Alexander Schwalbach. was the Marshal. 
‘The bicycle band of the Clympic Club 
attracted considerable attention. 

The policy of the present administration 
of the Park Depurtment in Brooklyn is to 
provide good roads for bicyclists, eques- 
trians, and drivers. In taking the office of 
Park Cormmissioner, Mr. Woodruff an- 
nounced that he believed his predecessor 
had provided all the artistic improvements 
required for the parks, and he would de- 
vote his attention and energies to good 
roads. 

He has kept his promise. Although less 
than six months in office, he has completed 
or inaugurated road improvements that are 
destined to dts Brooklyn with a system 
od unequal roads for bicycling and driv- 
ng. 

In less than two months he has construct- 
ed on the Ocean Parkway, or Boulevard, as 
it is sometimes called, a bicycle road five 
and a haif miles long and twenty feet 
in width, to be used as a return cycle path, 
supplementing the eighteen-foot cycle path 
on the opposite side of the parkway. The 
old path has been virtually reconstructed 
and provided with stone crossings at the 
intersecting streets, instead of the old wood- 
en crossings, which had become so badly 
warped as to be dangerous to riders. 

He has put down an eight-foot concrete 
walk all the way from Prospect Park to 
Coney Island on the west side, thus pro- 
viding an unsurpassed walk for pedes- 
trians, and on the east side six feet of flag- 
ging has also been put down for the bene- 
fit of those who walk. 

The west drive of the Ocean Parkway is 
being macadamized from Prospect Park to 
Coney Island for the use of business wag- 
ons. This work is well under way, and will 
be completed by the end of July. The east 
drive will be kept soft for the benefit of 
those who prefer that kind of road for 
their horses. 

The main road is being improved as rap- 
idly as the funds at the disposal of the 
Commissioner will allow, and as a result 
many of the sources of complaint existing 
when he began the work of improvement 
have been obliterated. 

The rules adopted by the Commissioner 
for the use of the Ocean Parkway, which 
have been the subject.of discussion through- 
out the State, meet with the hearty ~ a 
proval of Brooklyn wheelmen. Hundreds 
of letters have been received by the Com- 
missioner from wheelmen, commending his 
action, which was in the interest of public 
convenience as well as the personal safety 
of the bicyclists, and in no way an abridg- 
ment of the bicyclists’ rights. 

There have been placed along the Ocean 
Parkway, at convenient distances, drinking 
fountains for the benefit of the cyclists, 
pedestrians, and also for horses, and 
benches have also been put along the roud- 
ways, which afford grateful resting places 
for the people using the path or walking to 
Coney Island. 

A little over $100,000 has been spent in 
making these improvements, and all the 
work has been done in less than two 
months. It was made possible by the Com- 
missioner, in arranging in advance for the 
rapid delivery of the stone needed for the 
work, and by his constant attention to and 
=e of the work, while it was progress- 
ng. 

At the Coney Island end of the cycle 
path a new shelter has been constructed, 
with all modern conveniences. At the Ocean 
Parkway entrance to Prospect Park the 
Commissioner has had two rendezvous con- 
structed, where the bicyclists may rest 
“under the shade of che trees when coming 
from or — to the island. ss 

A contract has just been let for the capi- 
struction of a shelter, which is to cost about 
$5,000, which will be situated close to the 
west rendezvous. The Commissioner has 
had two roads constructed, one on each 
side of the main drive, at the Ocean Park- 
way entrance, so that the bicyclists may 
enter or leave the Park without danger of 
collision with vehicles, 

Along the Fort Hamilton, Franklin and 
Flatbush Avenue sides of the park he has 
prepared the walk so that it makes a most 
desirable cycle path, thus relieving the 
drives of the park. 

At the Plaza entrance to the park he 
has had Flatbush Avenue asphalted, so 
that the bicyclists may cross the car 
tracks safely, and this pathway has been 
carried through one of the walks in Res- 
ervoir Point Park, so as to enable the 
bicyclists to reach the Eastern Parkway 
cycle path without danger. 

At Bedford Avenue, where there is a 
great crush of vehicles, turning sharply 
into Eastern Parkway, he has arranged 
the curbing so as to enable the bicy7zlists 
to get upon the avenue lower down at a 
safer point. : 

Another great improvetient now being 
carried out, which will be of benefit to 
riders and drivers, as well as to bicyclists, 
is the Glenmore Avenue improvement, 
which will be completed by Sept. 1, ninety 
days from the date of beginning the work. 
The improvement extends from the present 
termination of the Eastern Parkway to 
the county line, where it connects with the 
macadam roads of Queens County and with 
a road leading to the magnificent Forest 
Park, recently acquired by the County of 
Kings for the use of Brooklyn people, 
through which a drive is now being con- 
structed. f 

The Glenmore Avenue improvement is 
converting a series of the most wretched 
thoroughfares imaginable into a magnifi- 
eent driveway, which will afford bicyclists 
‘a way of reaching the most desirable roads 
of Long Island. 

Fort Hamilton Avenue is another thor- 
oughfare improved by the Commissioner. 
In sixty days more it will be completed to 
Seventy-ninth Street, affording a fine route 
for bicyclists and drivers to reach thé 
Shore Drive, also being improved, where 
are situated the Crescent, the Marine and 
Field, and the Dyker Meadow Golf Club 
houses. 

Twenty-second Avenue is also being ma- 
cadamized, and by the end of six weeks 
this work will be done, giving a fine drive 
and bicycle road to Bensonhurst and Bath 
Beach, and also to Dyker Meadow Park, 
along the front of which, on the shore, a 
road is to built at once. 

The Commissioner, Ceeven the operation 
of a law passed by the last Legislature, 
is now in 2 position to push the extension 
of the Eastern Parkway to Ridgewood, or 
Highland Park, as it is popularly known, 
without waiting for the report of the Con- 
demnation Ccmmission. The engineers are 
now at work on the plans, and work will 
be commenced within a few days to build 
that portion of the Parkway which will 
connect Bushwick Avenue with Ridgewood 
Park. This will give the Eastern District 
of Brooklyn a drive and bicycle road un- 
equaled in its landscape and sea views. 
The work of extending the Eastern Park- 
way from its present terminus to Bush- 
wick Avenue will be started in a short time. 

Bids are now being called for for the 
paving of Bushwick Avenue with brick from 
the old city line to its terminus, and Penn- 
sylvania venue from Bushwick Avenue 
toa int south of Glenmore Avenue with 
macadam, thus giving the Eastern District 
a fine road for riding and cycling to the 
new Glenmore Avenue road. 

New Lots Road, a favorite cycling road 
og? to the putting in of sewers, will also 
e immediately improved and restored to 
its old-time attractive condition under a 
contract to be given out this week. 

In addition to all this new work, the Com- 
missioner has been restoring the existing 
roads to their original splendid condition, 
has been remaking bridle paths, and at the 
same time none of the regular park work 
has been neglected, the Commissioner be- 
ing as keen in watching the minor details 
as he is in inaugurating and carrying out 
the great improvements which have thus 
far characterized his conduct of the affairs 
of his office. 





BALD TWICE DEFEATED. 


The Butler Boys Take His Measure 
at the Kings County Meet, 


The annual race meet of the Kings County 
Wheelmen at the Manhattan Beach track yester- 
day afternoon was by long odds the most suc- 
cessful ever held there. Fully 7,000 people were 
in attendance, and enthusiasm ran high over some 
of the finishes. 

Champion Eddie Bald was twice defeated, once 
by Nat Butler and again by Tom Butler. The 
Greater New-York championship, distance one 
mile, was won by C. S. Henshaw. by fully 
twenty lengths. The ‘“‘K. C. W.’’ quad team 
paced the final heat of this race, and Hen- 
shaw, getting the position behind the big machine, 
hung there as if glued. The others, including 
Teddy Goodman, the pride of the 
were simply run off their legs. 

The summaries giving the‘ details of the pro- 
gramme are as follows: 

ONE MILE FOR NOVICES. 
Final ‘Heat. 
W. H. Ross, Kings County Wheelmen.........1 
Louls Hunken, Bushwick Wheelmen.......-..- 


. J. Voorhees, Highlands, N. J....cccsseeeee-3 
W. C. Culbertson, we Oy 5 enters cette 


Time— -5. 
Won by owe tenet, with one length between 
Heat—W. C. Culbertson, 


second and . 
Trial Heats.—First 
Coney Island, first; C. C. F. Schwartz, Manhat- 
tan A. C., second. Time—2:28. Second Heat— 
W. H. Ross, Kings County Wheelmen, first; 
W. H. Crane, Jr., Hé@rlem Wheelmen, second. 
Time—2:35. Third Heat—Louis Hunken, Bush- 
wick Wheelmen, first; Charles Dugro, ew- 
York, second. Time—-2:31 2-5. Fourth’ Heat— 
F. J. Voorhees, Highlands, N. J., first; E. E. 
Bennett Brooklyn, Time—2:30 2-5. 
Fifth Heat—J. H. Wise, Harlem Wheelmen, 
first; C. L. King, Prospect Wheelmen, second. 
Fe ha gay > = Heat—Charles Uhlyk 
rooklyn, first; F. J. rsche, Bushwick Wheel- 
men, second. Time—2:23 2-5, <of x 
,ONE MILE SCRATCH FOR PROFESSIONALS. 
Final Heat. 
Tom Butler, Cambri 
H. P. Mosher, 
Edward Bald, 


Riversides, 


rt. cor ccccccccccccsooel 


PigiGGelG . 6. 2s éecctésas 
WANG S 6s vsb nc ad codon 
Time—2:18 4-5. 





Won by a length and a half, with 


pu xav.rone 


‘TIMES, SUNDAY, JUNE 28, 1896.—FOUR PARTS_TWENTY. 
EVERY FAVORITE BEATEN 


-Keep’s 
Furnishings 
for Tien. 


We talk sc much about our shiris 
that sometimes we fear you will 
forget we sel] everything that be- 
longs to a reliable Furnishing 
Goods Store. Your every want in 
shirts and men’s furnishings can 
be supplied here perfectly, quickly, 
pleasantly, economically. Econ- 
omy lies in buying the best things 
at reasonable prices. Our busi- 
ness system—large output and a 
perfect factory of our own—ena- 
bles us to make a profit on prices 
that would mean loss to others. 


Keep Mfg, Company, 
Broadway, bet. 1lth & 12th sts. 


Seoeeeoceccecsooesccess 
heatina for Breakfast? 


Certainly, because there is no 
Breakfast Food at all compared to it. 
It‘ can be cooked perfectly in one min- 
ute. Think of that, ye early risers! You 
Say you want something more? Well! 
What say you to a two-minute griddle 
cake, delicious and full of nourishment? 
We have it in our “‘ All Ready ” Summer 
Griddle-cake Flour. Nothing equal to it 
on the earth. Ready when the coffee 
boils! Both of these marvelous foods are 
sold by grocers at 25c. a package, a pack- 
age lasting a family of four or five one 
week. Health Food Co., 61 Fifth Avenue. 








between second and third. 

Trial Heats.—First Heat—Edward Bald, Buffalo, 
first; Nat Butler, Cambridgeport, second; H. P. 
Mosher, Plainfield, third. Time—2:08 8-5. Sec- 
ond Heat—L. A. Callahan, Buffalo, and Tom 
Butler, omg eg tied for first place; Otto 
Mayo, Erie, third. Time—2:14. 


GREATER ee oA MPIONSEIP, ONE 


Final Heat. 
C. S. Henshaw, Riverside Wheelmen..... 
F. F. Goodman, Riverside Wheelmen. 
John Lake, Harlem Wheelmen .......... . 
George Reith, Harlem Wheelmen ..........+. 


Time—2:04. 
Won by twenty lengths, with one length be- 
twen second and third. 

Trial Heats—First Heat—G. Reith, Harlem, first; 
W. H. Owen, Brooklyn, second. Time—2:30 3-5. 
Second Heat—Fred agle, Riverside W., first; 
Cc. 8. Henshaw, Riverside W., second. Time— 
2:20. Third Heat—John Lake, 

first; John T. Beam, Riverside 

Time—2:15. Fourth Heat—F. 


lyn W., second. Time—2:15. W. H. Whelpley, 
reenwich W.; C. C. F. Schwartz, Manhattan 
. C.; E. A. Bofinger, Riverside W., and J. 

Leibold, Riverside W., qualified for the fina] 

heat by pacing. 

ONE MILE HANDICAP FOR AMATEURS. 


Final Heat. 

W. A. Roome, Clio W., (30 yards) S| 

W. A. Barbeau, Riverside W., (40 yards)...... 2 

George Reith, Harlem W., (200 yards) 

Time—2:09 3-5. 
Won by a length, with two lengths between 
second and third. 

Trial Heats.—First Heat—George Reith, Harlem 
W., (110) yards,) first; F. A. unz, Pros- 
pect W., (65 yards,) second. Time—2:08. Sec- 
ond Heat—F. F. Goodman, Riverside W.., 
(scratch,) first; John Beckett, Excelsior Boat 
Club, (120 yards,) second. Time—2:11. Third 
Heat—E, E. Bennett, Brooklyn, (110 yards,) 
first; F. W. Richt, Brooklyn B. C., (95 yards,) 
second. Time—2:10 2-5. Fourth Heat—W,. A. 
Barbeau, Riverside W., (40 yards,) first; C. T. 
Earl, Kings County W:, (50 yards,) second. 
Time—2:15 1-5. Fifth Heat—C. H. Tomlin- 
son, Riverside W., (140 yards,) first; A. J. 
Hargen, Vim B. C., (95 yards,) and H. C. 
Miners, W. A. W., (150 yards,) tie for second 
lace, Time—2:10. Sixth Heat—J. T. Beam, 
iverside W., (50 yards,) first; J. W. Heffer- 
nan, South Brooklyn W., (140 yards,) second. 
Time—2:13. Seventh Heat—J. H. Lake, Har- 
lem W., (60 yards,) first; W. C. Roome, Clio 
W., (80 yards,) second. Time—2:13 3-5. Eighth 
Heat—F, B. Englehoff, erty W., (60 yards,) 
first; . S. Slavin, Tourist C:-C., (50 yards,) 
second. Time—2:14 1-5. Ninth Heat—F. A. 
Nagel, New-York, (60 yards,) first; A. J. L. 
ne Syracuse, (80 yards,) second. Time 
One mile exhibition by Charles T. Earl, Kings 

County Wheelmen, paced by the Kings County 

Wheelmen’s ‘‘quad’’ team. Time—1:56 4-5. 
TWO-MILE HANDICAP FOR AMATEURS. 


Final Heat. 

Reith, Harlem Wheelmen, (200 yards)..1 

Barbeau, Riverside Wheel., (70 yards)...2 

Ray Dawson, New-York A. C., (scratch) 

O. Hedstrom, Riverside Wheelmen, (40 yards). .4 

Time—4:35 1-5. 

Trial Heats.—First Heat—L. G. Hoppe, Liberty 
Wheelmen, (90 yards.) first; C. . Frazier, 
Harlem Wheelmen, (175 yards,) second; W. H. 
Owen, Brooklyn, (25 yards,) third; E. J. Clark, 
M. W. C., (90 yards,) fourth; C. W. Ruland, 
Prospect Wheelmen, (240 yards,) fifth, Time— 
4:50 4-5. Second Heat—George Reith, Harlem 
Wheelmen, (200 yards,) first; W. S. Slavin, 
Tourist Cycle Club, (80 yards,) second; C. H. 
Tomlinson, Riverside Wheelmen, (240 yards,) 
third; W. A. Brown,’ Riverside Wheelmen, (90 
yards,) fourth; J. W. Judge, Riverside Wheel- 
men, (110 yards,) fifth. Time—4:35 4-5. Third 
Heat—Ray Dawson, New-York Athletic Club, 
(scratch,) first; W. <A. Barbeau, Riverside 
Wheelmen, (70 yards,) second; C. Sanford, Jr., 
New-Jersey Athletic Club, (90 yards,) third; 
O. Hedstrom, Riverside Wheelmen, (40 yards,) 
fourth; C. S. Henshaw, Riverside Wheelmen, 
(80 yards,) fifth. Time—4:50 4-5. Fourth Heat— 
W. C. Roome, Clio Wheelmen, (50 yards,) first; 
F. B. Eglehoff, Elizabeth Wheelmen, (110 
yards,) second; . T. Earl. Kings County 
Wheelmen. (90 yards,) third; B. T. Allen. Lib- 
erty Wheelmen, (110 yards) fourth; G. B. Smith, 
Liberty Wheelmen, (80 yards,) fifth, Time— 
4:44 4-5. 

TWO-MILE HANDICAP FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Nat Butler, Cambridgeport, (25 yards) 
E. C. Bald, Buffalo, (scratch) ‘ 
L. A. Callahan, Buffalo, (75 yards)............ 
H. K. Smith, Brooklyn, (290 yards) 
Time—4:45. 
Won by half a length, with two lengths be- 
tween second and third. 


George 
W.A 


East Orange Cyclers Race, 


ORANGE, N. J., June 27.—The East Orange 
Cyclers held some interesting and close road races 
this afternoon on the course formed by Central 
Avenue, Centre Street, South Orange Avenue, and 
Munn Avenue, and they were witnessed by a 
large crowd. The roads were in good condition, 
and the contests were spirited. There were 
twelve starters in the two-mile handicap and 
eleven in the five-mile handicap. The results 
were as follows: 


Two-Mile Handicap.—Won by C. A. Ready, (30 
seconds;) W. R. Townsend, (30 seconds,) sec- 
ond; A, J. M. Edwards, (10 seconds,) third; P. 
H. Johnson, (scratch,) fourth. Time—5:24 1-5. 

Five-Mile Handicap—Won by C. A. Ready, (1 
minute 10 seconds;) W. R. Townsend, (1 minute 
10 seconds,) second; J. M. Gilmour, (55 seconds,) 
third. Time—14:00 1-5. 

The prizes were silver and bronze medals. 


Montclair Golfers Win. 


MonTcLaIR, N. J., June 27.—The match be- 
tween teams from the Paterson and Montclair 
Golf Clubs, played on the latter’s grounds this 
afternoon, was a rather one-sided affair, the 
home players winning by 17 holes. The score 
was: 


PATERSON, MONTCLAIR. 
Holes. 


Holes. 
A. Graham .......... 0|/W. H. Cornett....... 2 
8. M. Allen........ce aA. Schroeder......... 0 
D. aoras > «< ocote Me ES MER cccccciose O 
W. D. Kirker........ 0/P. Harrison .......... 
J..E. Barbour........ 0|/R. M. T. Greig....... 7 
R. D. Gordon........ 0/J. D. Freeman......; 


co ee 


The Montclair Golf Club will hold an all-day 
tournament July 4, when prizes will be offered 
for the winners in ladies’ and men's handicaps. 
Two games have been arranged with the New- 
Brunswick Golf Club, the first to be played at 
the New-Brunswick links on July 18, and a re- 
turn game at the Montclair course on Aug. 1. 


Paret and Miss Moore Win. 


ORANGE, N. J., June 27.—The final round in 
the mixed double championship tournament in the 

iddle States tourney, begun at the grounds of 
the Orange Lawn Tennis Club two weeks ago. 
was played this afternoon, when y. varmiey 
Paret and Miss Bessie Moore won, beating Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Hobart, 6—4, 6—2, 7-5. 


ont 
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Every Town Represented. 

From The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 
The State Convention on Wednesday was 
the fullest ever held in Vermont. Never 
before, so far as we ow oD 








avery hogan been fully “represent fee 
fiean Beate Convention in thie ae 
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DISASTROUS DAY FOR THE TALENT 
AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY. 


Divide Won the Zephyr Stakes for 
Two-Year-Olds and Hanwcli Made 
a Runaway Race for the Coney 
Island Handicap—Sloane Rode the 
Winners of the First Three Races 
—Disobedient Jockeys Punished 
by Stewards to Aid the Starter. 


Not a favorite won at the Sheepshead 
Bay track yesterday, and, as a result, the 
layers of the odds had all the best of the 
talent. As the winners were at the sort 
of prices that suit the half-holiday bettors, 
they very generally had a lot of fun and 


went home in a very pleasant mood. “ Tod” 
Sloane distinguished himself by winning the 
first three races in clever style, but after 
that failed to do better than run third with 
The Dragon in the fifth race. 

The sport was fairly good, but the start- 
ing was no better than it should be, which 
Starter Flynn told the Stewards was the 
fault of the jockeys. As a result of the dis- 
obedience of those lads, McCafferty was set 
down until July 3 for a refusal to obey the 
starter in the third race, and Hamilton and 
Sims were each fined $100 for their refusal 
to obey orders in the fourth race. This is 
an example for the jockeys, who in future 
shall refuse to obey orders. 

There were two stake races on the card, 
the Zephyr, for two-year-olds, over the 
Futurity course, and the Corey Island 
Handicap, at six furlongs, for the aged di- 
vision. The first of these went to the Ken- 
sico Stable’s Divide, who was one of the 
outsiders in the speculation. McCafferty 
had declared to win with Arbuckle, on 
which Ballard had the mount, the owner- 
jockey himself riding his other starter, 
Winged Foot. The pair were well backed, 
but Scottish Chieftain was the favorite 
at 8 to 5. The lot of seven ran well 
bunched until they reached the main 
track. At that point Divide drew away 
from the field, and won rather cleverly by 
a couple of lengths from Winged Foot. The 
latter finished strong, and, coming with a 
rush, beat Scottish Chieftain by a neck 
for the second money. 

Hanwell won the Coney Island Handicap, 
at six furlongs, which was the first of 


the series of three handicaps known as 
the June handicaps, though two of ther, 
were run in July. There was a long delay 
at the post, for which The Commoner 
seemed to be mainly responsible, though 
the fines imposed on tns riders of Gotham 
and Ferrier would seem to indicate that 
they, too, were at fault. When the flag 
finally fell, Hanwell jumped away in front, 
with The Commoner the last to get into 
motion. Gotham was the leader of the 
bunch until the head of the stretch was 
reached, when he gave up the stern chase. 
Hanwell romped along in front handily, 
and, never being headed, won by a length 
and a half. Glenmoyne made a strong bid 
at the finish, buc could not reach the 
leader. But both he and Rubicon beat 
Gotham to the finish. 
THE SUMMARIES. 

FIRST RACE.—Five furlongs. For two-year- 
olds; selling. Time—1:03 2-5. 
1—Mistral {I., Marcus Daly’s ch. c., by Floren- 

tine-Close the Door, 98 pounds, 15 to 1, and 

6 to (Sloane 
2—Dr. Jim, J. R. & F. P. Keene’s b. c., 95 

to 5 and 8 to 5 


Won by a neck; the same distance between 
second and third. 

Azure, 108, 6 to 1, (Liftlefield;) Albanian, 108, 
16 to 5, (Hewitt;) Her Own, 97, 20 to 1, (Keefe;) 
Billy Redding, 98, 15 to 1, (Gardiner;) Motor- 
man, 98, 30 to 1, (Garrigan,) also ran and finished 
as named. 

SECOND RACE.—Seven furlongs. For three- 

year-olds and upward; selling. Time—1:29 1-5. 
1—Tremargo, Sensation Stable’s br. ¢., 3 years, 

by Femont-Margo, 99 pounds, 2 to 1 and 

to 5 (Sloane) 
2—The Swain, Covington & Kent's b. c., 4, 122, 
8 to 1 and even money (Bergen) 

4, 122, 6 

° (Doggett) 

Won by a length and a half; four lengths be- 
tween second and third. 

Emotional, 3, 106, 10 to 1, (Keefe,) Harp- 
sichord, 8, 89, 15 to 1, (Hewitt,) and Sir Arling- 
ton, 3, 94, 40 to 1, also ran and finished as 
named. 

THIRD RACE.—The Zephyr Stakes, of $2,000; 
for two-year-olds. The Futurity course. Time— 


1—Divide, Kensico Stable’s ch, f., by Rossington- 
Unite, 102 pounds, 8 to 1 and 5 to 2..(Sloane) 
2—Winged Foot, J. J. McCafferty’s ch. f., 112, 
8 to 5 and 1 to (McCafferty) 
8—Scottish Chieftain, Marcus Daly’s br, c., 109%, 
8 to 5 (Taral) 
Won by two lengths; a head between second 
and third. 


Flying Squadron, 102, 20 to 1, (Hewitt;) St. 
Bartholomew, 115, 5 to 1, (Griffin;) Arbuckle, 120, 
8 to 5, (Ballard,) and Absentee, 108, 30 to 1, 
(Doggett,) also ran and finished as named, 
FOURTH RACE.—Coney Island Handicap, of 

$1,500. Six furlongs. Time—1:15. 
1—Hanwell, M. F. Stephenson’s br. c., 4 years, 

by Hanover-Attractive, 110 pounds, 20 to 1 
Mel Bl OO Aisa vcsdicndcedsesedastscs (Griffin) 
2—Glenmoyne, J. W. Rogers’s ch, g., 6, 123, 2 to 
1 and 4 to 5 (Taral) 
3—Rubicon. J. E. McDonald’s ch. h., 5, 4 
8 tol (Doggett) 

Won by a length and a half; a length between 
second and third. 

Connoisseur, 4, 108, 30 to 1, (Lewis;) The Com- 
moner, 4, 127, 3 to 1, (Clayton,) and Ferrier, 6, 
126, 8 to 1, (Sims,) also ran and finished as 
named. 

FIFTH RACE.—One mile and a furlong; selling. 

Time—1:56. 
1—Jefferson, Erie Stable’s b. g., 3 years, by Bu- 

chanan-Pauline Lee, 84 pounds, 8 to 1 and 3 
(Hirsch) 

F, Burlew’s gr. c., 4, 108, 5 to 

1 and 2 to (Ballard) 
3—The Dragon, C. Fleischmann & Son’s bik. c., 
3, 97, 5 to 2 (Sloane) 

Won by half a length; three lengths between 
second and third. 

Chagnut, 3, 84, 15 to 1, (Powers;) Ed Kearney, 
5, 108, 5 to 1, (Sims;) Paladin, 4, 108, 6 to 1, 
(Taral,) and Premier, 3, 87, 3 to 1, (Coylie,) also 
ran and finished as named. 

SIXTH RACE.—One mile and a sixteenth on the 

turf. Time—1:51 2-5. 
i—Counselor Howe, W. Donohue’s b. c., 3 years, 

by Highland Chief-Eltarre, 108 pounds, 5 to 
1 and 2 to l (Doggett) 
2—Marshall, W. Stears’s br. h., 6, 110, 3 to 1 and 
even (Hill) 
8—Long Beach, P. J. Dwyer’s b. h., 7, 
to (Stms 


Won by a length; four lengths between secon 
and third. 

Eclipse, 8, 10%, 15 to 1, (Hamilton;) Captain T., 
6, 110, 12 to 1, (Keefe;) Mrs. Stuart, 4, 100, 8 to 
1, (Powers;) Illusion, 5, 112, 6 to 1, (Gardner,) 
and Domingo, 6, 115, 5 to 1, (Sloane,) also ran 
and finished as named. 


Mr. Belmont’s Yearlings Sold. 


A draft of yearlings from the Nursery Stud of 
August Belmont was sold at auction at the 
Sheepshead Bay track yesterday. The best prices 
obtained were these: 

Ballister, ch. c., by Rayon d’Or-Ballerina; 

D. Gideon ...ee+-eeseess bebe Sa eeatbedeess 
Bell Punch, b. ¢c., by Badge-Belle Garde; J. 

; ceCafferty 7 
Can You, ch. c., by Rayon d’Or-Carrara; A, 


J. Joyner 
pisehemees, b. c., by Magnetizer-Decoy; A. 


J. Joyner 
Faleon, ch. c., by Rayon d’Or-Fiavia; W. 
M. Wallace 1 
Free Gold, . ¢@., by Rayon d’Or-Inde- 
pendence; W. M. Wallace 
Gala Day, ch. c., by Rayon d@’Or-Glory; J. 
J. McCafferty 
Shekel, b. c., by Rayon d’Or-She; J. E. 
Madden ccocccecccccccecescccece eeceorvece 


$2,500 
550 
725 
625 





GOLF ON STATEN ISLAND. 


The Cricket and Baseball Club to 


Have Links. 


The latest club to secure links is the Statené 
Island Cricket and Baseball Club. In the world, 
of cricket, baseball, and tennis its achievements} 
and now it proposes to make ; 
its members are) 
L. B. Stoddart, I. Tyng, I. Park, I. R. Chadwick, - 


are well known, 


its mark in golf. Among 


G. Thurber, A. E. Paterson, G. E. Armstrong, 
and others. Up to the 
have had to depend on other clubs at a-distance to 
furnish them opportunity for play. In the,future, 
however, they will be able to induige in the 
sport nearer home. 

Through the kindness of neighboring .land-own- 


ers, the use of grounds has been obtuined ad-: 


jacent to the clubhouse and cricket fheld. The 
course laid out is about 2,300 fards im length, 
the distance between holes varying from 175 to 
430 yards, with good natural hazards. Six 
holes will be ready immediately, and the \ve- 
maining three as soon as the hay can be cut. 
By the end of July all the greens will be in 
good condition. 

The advan of the new links is their accessi- 
bility from the city, as within forty five minutes 
after leaving South Ferry, man may, reach 
the clubhouse, change his clothes, and“ be at 
the first tee, an opportunity which is offered 
by no other club in New-York. 
enthusiastic golfing member 

ve his fill. 


. sides was~-the feature. 


present these players’ 








awe an ogy 


not satisfied, he can the evening in ctic- 
ing putting by Ss on the fine ereen, ad- 
Joining the club veranda. 





WON IN THE LAST INNING. 


New-Yorks Rally at the Bat and Beat 
Out Brooklyn. 


Results of Yesterday’s Games. 
New-York, 9; Brooklyn, 8. 
Baltimore, 6; Washington, 5. 
Cincinnati, 5; St. Louis, 2. 
Pittsburg, 10; Chicago, 4. 
Boston, 11; Philadelphia, 7. 


Standing of the Clubs, 


Clubs. 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati .. 
Boston 
Washington 
Chicago 4 
Pittsburg .... 
Philadelphia 


The New-Yorks won the game from the Brook- 
lyns yesterday by clever batting in the ninth 
inning. Both teams played a good game, and 
the pitchers were batted rather freely. The 
score: 

BROOKLYN. 

R1B 

Jones, rf....1 

Griffin, cf...0 
Shinadle, 

Corcoran, ss.2 


NEW-YORK. 

R1BFO# 
V.Halt’n, cf.1 
G. Davis, 3b.2 
Tiernan, rf.2 
Gleason, 2b.2 
H. Davis, If.1 
Clark, 1b...0 
Farrell, ss..1 
»iison, c...0 
Meekin, p..0 
G\Sullivan, p..0 


vi 


ow 
o> 


mococrohl 





H Onn ammm rons 
escooescrde 


COUN HRS 
ee OCD Om We oP 
CONRCNNeKNN 
Crh ROWS he 
KP OnMmkRlsSACcCo 


oo 


to 


8 14*26 14 Total 1 
*Two out when winning run was scored. 
Brooklyn Saspesessh LS_O720. 0701-8 
New-York 0010383 00 0 5-9 
Earned runs—Brooklyn, 4; New-York, 4. First 
base by errors—Brooklyn. 2. 


® bo 
ts 
~~ 


Left on bases— 
Brooklyn, 6; New-York, 10. First base on balls— 
Off Stein, 5; off Abbey, 2; off Sullivan, 2. Struck 
out—By Abbey, 1; by Meekin, 2; by Sullivan, 1. 
Two-base hits—Shindle, Daly, (2,) Burrell, and H. 
Davis, (2.) Stolen bases—Anderson, Van Hal- 
tren, (2,) G. Davis, Tiernan, (2,) Gleason, and 
Clark. Double plays—Anderson and Lachance; 
Farrell, Gleason, and Clark: Gleason and Clark. 
Passed ball—Wilson, Wild pitch—Stein. 
Mr. Emsiie. 


Umpire— 


Other League Games. 


AT CHICAGO, 


Chicago 0 
Pittsburg 0 

Base hits—Chicago, 8; Pittsburg, 
Chicago, 1; Pittsburg, 2. Batteries—Terry, 
Briggs, and Donahue; Killen and Sugden. Um- 
pire—Mr. Sheridan. 

AT BOSTON. 

Boston 5101 0..—11 
Philadelphia 06000001 0-7 

Base hits—Boston, 11; Philadelphia, 11. Errors 
—Philadelphia, 38. Batteries—Nichols and Tenny; 
Keener and Grady. Umpire—Mr. Morrill. 

AT WASHINGTON. 

Washington ...........1 0201000 1—5 
Baltimore ........66-..2 400000 0..-—6 

Base hits—Washington, 10; Baltimore, 8. Er- 
rors—Washington, 1. Batteries—Mercer and Mc- 
Guire; Hoffer and Clark. Umpire—Mr. Hurst. 


AT ST. LOUIS. 


Bt. Loule,.ccdccccedeces 0010001 0 0-2 
Cineimnati wwicecccceece 1020200 0..—5 

Base hits—St. Louis, 6; Cincinnati, 8. Errors 
—St. Louis, 3; Cincinnati, 1. Batteries—Breiten- 
stein and Murphy; Fisher and Peitz. Umpire— 
Mr. Lynch. 

The Cleveland-Louisville game, at Cleveland, 
was postponed on account of wét grounds. 


3000 1—4 
4201 0—10 


14. Errors— 


“Mets” Win and Lose. 


PATERSON, N. J., June 27.—Three thousand 
persons witnessed the Paterson and Metropolitan 
Clubs each win.a game here this afternoon. 
Neither contest was remarkable for brilliant 
plays, and Cohn’s errors went a great way to- 
ward losing the first game for the Metropolitans. 

FIRST GAME. 
Paterson 3 1—6 
Metropolitan 20010000 0-3 

Base hits—Paterson, 8; Metropolitan, 11. Errors 
—Paterson, 1; Metropolitan, 5. Batteries—Mc- 
Mackin and Elton; Seymour and Zearfoss. Um- 
pire—Mr. Burns. 

SECOND GAME. 
Pat2rson 
Metropolitan 

Base hits—Paterson, 10; Metropolitan, 8. 
rors—Paterson, 4; Metropolitan, 4. Batteries— 
Gray and Elton; Bowen and Zearfoss. Umpire-— 
Mr. Burns. 


Hartford, 16; Newark, 7. 


HARTFORD, Conn., June 27.—The Hartfords 
used up two Newark pitchers to-day. Vickery 
pitched a good game for the locals and made 
four hits, including a home run and a two-base 
hit. Smith made a home run. The score: 
Hartford 0 42 5 2-16 

3000 0-7 

Hits—Hartford, 16; Newark, 8. Errors—Hart- 
ford, 4; Newark, 6. Batteries—Vickery and 
Smith; Sutley, Lloyd, and Dowd. 


New-Haven Wins Twice. 
NEW-HAVEN, Conn., June 27.—New-Haven 
won two games from Wilmington this afternoon 
by the scores 5 to 1 and 9 to 7. 
FIRST GAME. 
New-Haven 0 1—5 
Wilmington 0 0 0—1 
Hits—New-Haven, 8; Wilmington, 2. Errors— 
New-Haven, 1; Wilmington, 5. Batteries—Frye 
and Hodge; Amole and Kinsella. 
SECOND GAME. 
New-Haven ...cccccccees 30020 2-9 
Wilmington 01000 07 
Hits—New-Haven, 12; Wilmington, 7. Errors— 
New-Haven, 2; Wilmington, 7. Batteries—Mackie, 
Garvan, and’ Hodge; McCaffrey and Kinsella. 


Chicago University, 1; Brown, 0. 


CHICAGO, June 27.—The first game of the series 
between the Chicago University and Brown Uni- 
versity was played here this afternoon in the 
presence of a big crowd. Sharp fielding by both 
Score: 

Chicago 0000 1—1 
0000 0-0 

Base hits—Chicago, 2; Brown, 2. Errors—Chi- 
cago, 4; Brown, 3. Batterles—Nicholas and 
Jones; Summersgill and Dunne. 


Orange Field Club Wins, 


SouTH ORANGE, N. J., June 27.—The South 
Orange Field Club and the First Separate Com- 
any of New-York had a hotly contested game of 
all on the former’s grounds to-day. Both teams 
played fast ball. The score: 
South Orange 10 25400 O12 
First N. Y. S. C 06000 4 O11 





EL HEIRIE THE DEFENDER, 


Will Meet C. H. Duggan’s Canadian 
Yacht Next Month. 


The annual regatta of the Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yackt Club was marred yesterday by lack 
of wind. A big fleet started, but could not get 
round the course, and the race was a disappoint- 
ment to ali who went to Oyster Bay to see it. 

The Regatta Commfttee, of which Oliver E. 
Cromwell is Chairman, late in the afternoon an- 
nounced that the El Heirle had been selected to 
defend the Seawanhaka. Cup, which. has been 
challenged for by C. H,. Duggan ‘of the Royal 
St. Lawrence Yacht Club of Canada. 

The El Hetrie was designed and sailed by C. 
H. Crane of this city. It won the last of the 
trial heats on' Friday, and was leading the other 
half-raters at .sunset last night, when all were 
becalmed off Huntington Bay. The Helmsman’s 
Prize, offered for the boat making the best 


starts in the trial race, was awarded to Riverside, 
owned by the Riverside syndicate. Both decisions 
of the committee were unanimous. The El! Heirie 
will, therefore, meet Mr. Duggan’s unnamed 
Canadian boat in the series of races- beginnin 
July 18. The trophy will be the cup whic 
Ethelwynn successfully defended against J. 
Arthur Brand’s Spruce IV. last year. The El 
Heirie is 23 feet 8 inches.over all, 14 feet 4 
inches on the water lime, feet 6 inches 
beam at the water line, and draws 5 inches with 
her centreboard up. and 5 feet with it down. 
Her hull is finished with mahogany on the out- 
side and pine inside. She has a gaff mainsail 
and carries altogether, 240 feet of canvas. The 
boat was built in Boston under Mr. Crane’s super- 


on. ‘ 

‘ive schooners started in the race\ for the prize 
offered by Commodore Rouse for sclooners. The 
Elsemarie, owned by J. Berre King,\ crossed the 
line at 12:36:31. She was on the port tack, close 
hauled, and in the light west-soutirwest wind 
made good headway. Commodore RQuse’s Iro- 
uois was the next over at 12:38:00. ‘Shen came 

. Gould Brokaw’s Amorita, at 12:39:96: C. A. 
Postley's Colonia, at 12:39:14, and J. Rogters Max- 
well’s Emerald, handicapped, at 12:40:09. 

It was a close reach on the first leg ofthe 
triangle, then a run, and then a reach: home. 
The yachts made slow time to the second gnark, 
and then the wind died out altogether, amd the 
yachts just drifted about on the Sound. and 
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could not get home. The Elsemarie kept the 
lead she got at the start and finished at 6:00:48, 
and won the Commodore’s Cup. ‘The Colonia 
finished at 6:05:45, and won the club’s prize for 
her class. 

In the sixty-foot class 
were the only starters. 
6:16:20, and won the prize. In the forty-three- 
foot class the starters were Fidolon, Norota, 
Drusella, Mirth II., and Indolent. None of these 
had finished by sunset. 

The thirty-four-footer Dragoon finished 
6:30:54. She beat the Acushla and Vorant. 

In the thirty-foot class the starters were Wawa, 
Esperanza, Musme, Carolina, Mai, Hera, Asahi, 
and Vaquero II. They started at 12:40 o’clock 
and drifted over the course. The Mai, sailed by 

Huntington, reached the finishing line first, 
but could not get across. She drifted back on the ! 
tide, and in the meantime the Vaquero II. crossed 
at 6:33:20, the Hera at 6:36:20, the Esperanza at 
6:39:10, and then the Mai at 6:40:55. ‘‘ Larry ”’ 
Huntington was so vexed that he danced all over 
the deck of the Mai as he saw the boats cross 
ahead of him. 

The half-raters that started were the Vesper, 
El Heirie, Microbe, Ideal, Paprika, Hope, and 
Riverside. The Microbe withdrew at the first 
mark, and at sunset El Heirie appeared to 
be in the lead. The lack of wind was a great 
disappointment to the yachtsmen, who had antici- 
pated a good race, 


the Wasp and Uvira 
Tne Wasp tinished at 


at 


Yachts Reported. 


City ISLAND, N. Y¥., June 27.—Passed East— 
Steam yachts Reverie, Frederick G. Bourne; El- 
eanor, Robert A. Ballantine; Vamoose, Frank T. 
Morrell; Viking, H. A. Hutchins; Forget-Me-Not, 
W. H. and G. P. Butler; Susquehanna, Joseph 
Stickney; Barracouta, Mrs. Sarah D. Fell; Elsa, 
Miss E. L. Breeze; Avenal, F. E. Simpson, and 
Toinette, chartered to Albert B. Hilton; schooner 
yacht Ingomar, John D. Barrett. 

—- West—Steam yacht Orienta, E. R. La- 
ew. 

Came _to Anchor from ‘New-York—Schooner 
yachts Yampa, Richard S. Palmer, and Montauk, 
Mr. Ledyard. 

Remain at Anchor—Steam yacht Valiant, W. K. 
Vanderbilt; schooner yacht Meteor, Alfred Peats. 

NEWPORT, R. L, June 27.—Yachts Sailed To- 
day—Steamers Formosa, W. H. Fabyn; sloop 
Melusina of the Eastern Yacht Club. 

Yachts Arrived—Steamers Unquowa, John M. 
Hall; Sapphire, James Stillman; Allegra, C. M. 
Pratt, and Egret, Mr. Cannon; sloop Mystery of 
the New-York Yacht Club. 

Other Yachts in Port To-night—Steamers Con- 
queror, Frederick W. Vanderbilt; Ballymena, John 
Nicholas Brown; Sakonnet, Frederick Sheldon; 
Sultana, John R. Drexel; Wampanoag, Hugh L. 
Willoughby and Beatrice, Ogden Goelet: sloops 
Jessica, William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Daffo- 
dil, Frederick P. Sands, 





COOK WAS SATISFIED. 


He Liked the Work Done by the Yale 
Crew Yesterday. 


HENLFy, June 27.—The river was almost de- 
serted this morning, so far as practicing crews 
were concerned, owing to the extreme heat. The 
Leander and New College crews did not row at 
all. The Yale eight went out on the water at 
10:45 o’clock, but stayed only half an hour, row- 
ing short stretches and practicing at raising their 
stroke. Cook walked along the bank and coached 
them, and after the men returned to their quar- 
ters expressed himself as well satisfied with their 
work. 

After the morning practice all of the crews 
rowed over the course against time. ‘‘ Bob”’ 
Cook stated later that the Yale men were improv- 
ing very fast, and expressed himself as well 
pleased with their day’s work. The Yale, Lean- 
der, and New College boats were rowed over the 
first half of the course in 3:28. Yale rowed at a 
88 stroke, Leander at 37, and New-College. at 36. 
The New College and Leander crews finished the 
course, both rowing slowly, in 7:04. 

The Yale men had put on their boat a new fin 
of aluminium, replacing a wooden one. Before 
starting the rudder pin was caught in the fin and 
bent in. During the row over haif the course 
the rudder had to be held up cn the port side, 
thus impeding the progress of the boat greatly. 
The Trinity Hall first and second crews raced 
over half the course, the second crew leading by 
ond length. They started even again at Fawley’s 
Court boathouse, and at the finish of the other 
half of the course the first crew was the winner 
by a length. 

Yale’s new boat, which will be used in the race 
for the Grand Challenge Cup, has been trans- 
ferred from the boathouse to a tent, where it wil! 
be rigged on Monday. Mr. Cook says he raised 
the stroke of the crew to-day, and will keep 
up their practice to between thirty-eight and 
forty-two strokes per minute until the race takes 
place. 

The Yale crew attended a garden party at 
Foy’s, near the river, this afternoon. 

The Regatta Committee, at a meeting to-day, 
decided that, if upon the occasion of the drawing } 
for heats in the various races in the Royal 
Henley Regatta, on July 4, there shall be more 
than eight competitors in any race, a sufficient 
number of preliminary heats shall be rowed on 
July 6 to reduce the number of competitors to 
eight. It is probable that five or six preliminary 
heats will be rowed. 





LAKE-DWELLERS OF IRELAND, 





What Is Found When a “ Crannog” 
Is Laid Bare to the Light. 


From The London Chronicle. 

Slumbering beneath many a peaceful 
cornfield in Ireland are buried villages which 
once stood in the heart of the primeval 
British forest, engirdled by the waters of 
some stagnant peaty lake. The Irish farm- 
er of to-day turns up with his plow the 
wooden piles upon which these lake dwell- 
ings rested; they are black with age, but 
you can yet trace the mortise holes which 
the ancient Celt made with his primitive 
flint chisel. 

The archaeologist, sniffing such a find, 
brings along his navvies with their spades, 
and presently the buried “‘ crannog”’ is ex- 
posed to daylight. There is a circle in the 
stockade of piles which kept the artificial 
islet together. Inside are layers of cross 
beams, hurdle work, brushwork, clay, peat, 
and other matters, which formed the suc- 
cessive floors of the dwelling, continually 
renewed, perhaps, as they slowly subsided 
into the peaty bottom of the lake. 

To-day the lake and its waters are rep- 
resented by a layer of peat in which these 
relics lie well preserved, together with sam- 
ples of the ancient Irishman’s knives, chis- 
els, and axes—stone, bronze, or iron, ac- 
cording to the period of his civilization. 
The Irish ‘‘crannog’’ wes a modification 
of the lake dwelling of Central Europe. 

Upon the topic of the lake-dwelling ages— 
which were quite prehistoric ages, being 
practically the same as the ages of stone 
and bronze—Dr. Munro, the Secretary of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries, is a pro- 
found authority, and a series of lectures 
recently given by him at the Royal Institu- 
tion have been of considerable interest. 
In his final discourse Dr. Munro practically 
built up the ancient lake village, standing 
on its stilts above the waters of Lucerne 
or ‘‘fair Zurich” as if before our eyes. 

The people who thus elected to keep them- 
selves aloof from their enemies were, ac- 
cording to Dr. Munro, pastoral farmer im- 
migrants from the Far East of Europs, 
They were of a high degree of civilization, 
for, though their weapons and tools were 
but of stone or bronze, they could use 
them well. - Altogether, so far as we can 
glean any idea of the life led by these pre- 
historic inhabitants of Central Europe, {t 
must have been a fairly quiet and peaceful 
one, comparing very favorably with modern 
peasant life. The Lake Age came to an 
end when iron found its way into the hands 
of men—a revolution in its way, said Dr. 
Munro, far surpassing in its influence on 
human life any development that either 
steam or electricity has brought about or 


is likely to. 





Efficient in Many Ways. 
From The New-York Merchants’ Review. 

The obituary notices of the late John T. 
Burgess, association worker, trade journal- 
ist, and advertising man, have been numer- 
ous and full of detail, but they all have 
overlooked one of the most useful accom- 
plishments of Mr, Burgess. He was for 
several years probably the ablest and best- 
posted reporter of the grocery markets in 
this country. His knowledge of the tea, 
coffee, and sugar markets seemed to be 
prophetic, but his facility in writing up the 
markets had been dearly bought. While 
the owner of several retail stores, Mr. Bur- 
gess was allured into speculation and won 
and lost large sums on tea and sugar, but 
finally got beyond his depth and was com- 
pelled to begin again at the bottom of the 
ladder. Another of Mr. Burgess's accom- 
plishments lay in the rapia and accurate 
wrapping of packages of grogeries. He won 
@ wrapping match in this city some years 





ago, though pitted ageiens an one 
of considerable skil! and fame, and although 
| ne was rusty from want of practice. 


A MISSISSIPPI CAPTAINS DEATH. 


He Had Commanded Some of the Most 
Famous Boats on the River. 


From The New-Orleans Times-Democrat, June 13. 

Capt. T. P. Leathers, the veteran steant- 
boat man, is dead. ‘The familiar form of 
the venerable old pilot, whose hair was 
frosted by the snow of more than fourscore 
Winters, will be seen on the streets no 
more, and thousands of friends all over the 
country will learn the sad news with keen 
regret. The end came this morning at 2:50 
o’clock from the effects of injuries received 
from a bicycle. 

It was but the sarcasm of fate that the 
old pilot, after serving more than half a 
century in the perils of a steamboatman’s 
life, after escaping death by fire on a burn- 
ing boat, and having passed through floods 
and storms, should meet his death in a 
violent manner while walking on the street. 

It has been hardly three weeks since one 
night, after celebrating his eightieth birth- 
day, Capt. Leathers started across St. 
Charles Avenue and was run down by an 
unknown bicyclist. 

Capt. Leathers was one of the most re- 
markable men of the South. He was an in- 
timate friend of S. S. Prentiss, Henry Clay, 
and of all the prominent men of their day; 
he has known personally every President of 
the United. States since the election of 
Abraham Lincoln, and has never failed, 
when in Washington, to visit the White 
House; his card was never sent back, nor 
was any President ever too busy to giye him 
an audience; he knew personally many 
members of the different Cabinets, and was 
always warmly welcomed by them when in 
Washington. 

In every city of the North and East Capt. 
Leathers numbered among his friends the 
most prominent people; when his son was 
married at the Palmer House, in Chicago, 
some years ago, a reception was held that 
was attended by many of the leading men 
of the United States, and at that entertain- 
ment a number of negroes whom Capt. 
Leathers had owned before the war, and 
who had heard of his presence in the hotel, 
came to the door, and, sending for him, 
asked him to take them back on his boat to 
the South. 

Capt. Leathers had owned a great many 
negroes before the war, two of whom, P. B. 
S. Pinchback and Oscar M. Dunn, after- 
ward became Governors of the State of 
Louisiana. On his boat, though of course 
he had separate apartments for his negro 
passengers, Capt. Leathers saw that they 
received the best of treatment, and the 
negroes who worked as laborers on his boat 
were always treated kindly. As a result, 
he was perhaps the most popular man on 
the river with the colored people, and never 
had any trouble in securing negro labor. 

Although a rugged man in appearance, no 
one had a kinder heart than the grizzied old 
pilot. In his long career on the river he 
never charged a cent of fare for orphans, 
Sisters of Charity, or ministers of the Gos- 
pel. Although not a religious man, he had 
a profound respect for religion, and num- 
bered among his warm personal iriends such 
men as Bisnop Galleher, Dr. B. M. Palmer, 
Rabbi J. K. Gutheim, and other prominene 
divines. It was at his express request that 
Dr. Palmer was present at his bedside dur- 
ing his last illness praving with him. He 
was an occasional attendant . at. Dr, 
Paimer's church, and was always deeply ine 
terested in his sermons. The ministers who 
traveled on his boats were the recipients 
of the most cordial and earnest attention, 
as were also the Sisters and orphans. He 
took a little orphan from New-Orleans tv 
Natchez on one occasion, and years alter- 
ward, when she grew up, married, and be- 
came wealthy, she gave hima twenty-dollar 
bill in payment for the passage, he accepte 
ing it only as a souvenir, and to the day ot 
his death he carried that twenty-dollar bill 
in his pocketbook. : k ; 

Capt. Leathers's generosity was also maa@ 
known in the yellow-fever epidem.e alid in 
the various overfiows. He gave his boat, 
his time, and money to serving the yellow- 
fever sufferers, carrying tons of ice and 
boatloads of provisions to them. During 
the various overflows his boat rescued rnany 
unfortunates from drowning. 

Capt. Leathers always ciaimed that the 
Natchez was a better boat than the Lee, 
and even after the Lee had defeated him 
in the memorable race, he ran his boat 
against the time of the Lee, and not only 
beat the time, but made the fastes: time 
ever made between the two cities before 
or since. ‘ 
by the people of St. Louis. 

Among the : 
the veteran was his admiration for the 
Indian race. In fact, he was generally 
known on the river, among the negroes, as 


“Old Push,” so called from his intimacy , 
with, and friendship for, *‘ Push-ma-ta-na,”’ |; 
One of his boats ! 
Capt. Leathers decorated throughout with | 


his favorite Indian chief. 


Indian pictures and Indian scenes, In his 
younger days Capt. Leathers was noted for 
his prodigious strength, and the thread of 
sympathy between him and the Indians 
was his admiration for their stature and 
physical build. He knew a great many of 
them, and his friendship toward them, as 
was always the case where he was cone 
cerned, was fully reciprocated. ; 

In all his years of river navigation Capt. 
Leathers never had an accident that re- 
sulted in the loss of human life, excepting 
the one that occurred at the wharf here 
in New-Orleans when his brother was 
burned to death. On that occasion Capt. 
Leathers’s wife was in the boat, and by 
his orders was thrown from the hurricane 
deck down below to him, and was caught 
in his arms. He was a most powerful 
man at the time, and when he found his 
wife on the deck called to her to jump 
to him. She wag afraid to make the leap, 
and at his orders she was picked u and 
tnrown to him by sone of the gentlemen 
on the deck. : 

Personal difficulties in his life were few, 
though he was an excellent pistol and rifle 
shot, especially the latter. He took a great 
pride in his early days in Kentucky in his 
skill with the rifle, and the characteristic 
was inherited by his sons, all of whom are 
sp.endid shots. But he was popular with 
all of his acquaintances, and never had oc- 
casion to use his skill with firearms against 

llow-man. d 

ne arly in life Capt. Leathers evinced @ 
decided taste for river life, and in 1886 
commenced his career on the Mississippi 
with his brother, Capt. John Leathers, as 
mate on the Sunflower, a steamboat of the 
Yazoo River. Capt. P. Leathers built 
the first of a series of steamers, Natchez, 
at the mouth of the Crawfish Bayou, in 
1845. Natchez No. 3 was burned in Febru- 
ary, 1853, after running only six . weeks. 
This was the great fire that originated in 
front of this city in the steamboat Belcher 
and destroyed:about a dozen boats. Capi. 
Leathers’s brother James perished in this 
fire. He was asleep in the texas of the 
Natchez, and was there burned to death. 

In 1869 Capt. Leathers built the Natchez 
No. 6 Her hull was constructed by _ the 
Cincinnati Marine Ways, her cabin by Elias 
Ealer, boilers by C. Dumas, 


For this he was given a medal 


pecullar characteristics of - 


and mas~ 


chinery by the Niles Works. She had eight’ 


ilers, thirty-four-inch cylinders, ten-foot 
vaughn and had a capacity of 5,500 bales. 
She was in the New-Orleans and Vicksburg 
trade for i and one-half years, made 
401 trips, and never had an accident that 
caused the loss of a life. This is the 
Natchez that ran the great race with the 
Robert E. Lee from New-Orleans to St. 

is in 1870. 

Limne two boats left New-Orleans Thurs- 
day, June 30, at 4:59. The first 100 miles of 
the Natchez was made in 6 hours and 23 
minutes. Baton Rouge was reached in 8 
hours and 28 minutes after are New- 
Orleans, Natchez in 17 hours and 19 min- 
utes, Vicksburg in 24 hours and 42 minutes, 
Memphis in 2 days 7 hours and 2 minutes, 
Cairo was reached in 3 days 2 hours and 8 
minutes, and the Natchez landed at the 
wharf in St. Louis in 4 days and 41 min- 


es. 

wThe Robert E. Lee, as is well remem- 
bered, won the race. The Lee reached 
Baton Rouge in 8 hours and 25 minutes, 3 
minutes ahead of the Natchez. The race 
was neck and neck from New-Orleans to 
Baton Rouge. The Lee reached Natchez im 
17 hours and 11 minutes, having gained 8 
minutes on her rivai on the run from Baton 
Rouge. The wee reached Vicksburg in 24 
hours and 88 minutes, only 4 minutes ahead 
of the Natchez. At Memphis the Lee’s 
time was 2 days 6 hours and 9 minutes, or 
1 hour and 2 minutes ahead of the Natchez. 
This lead was increased as the boats neared 
St. Louis, the Lee Le gs at the wharfin 3 
days 18 hours and 26 melee, or 6 hore 
and 15 minutes ahead of the age 9 ‘ 
arenes m New-Orleans to St. 

about miles. 
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From Tuy New-Yore Vintes's thermom- 
eter, on the face of Tux Iumxes Building, 
6 feet above the street level, and from the 
thermometer of the Weather Bureau, 255 
feet above the street level, Borh records 
show the changes of temperature for the 
24 houra ended et midnight, and that of the 
Weather Bureau gives the temperature on 
the corresponding date last year: 
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Probabilities fer To-day. 


In this city: Fair in morning and Warm- 
er; Cloudy in afternoon. 


Complete ‘‘ Weather Forecast” Page 6, 


Column 4. 
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NO STRADDLE. 


It pleases the Republican organs to call 
the Saratoga platform “a straddle.” If 
we thought that it was one, we should 
condemn it. If Republicans really think 
it is one, they must condemn both it and 
the St. Louis platform, for they are in 


substance exactly the same thing.‘ The 


Democrats at Saratoga said: 


“We declare our belief that any atttempt 
upon the part of the United States alone to 
enter upon the experiment of free-silver 
coinage would not only prove disastrous to 
our finances, but would retard or entirely 
prevent the establishment of international 
bimetallism. Until international co-opera- 
tion for bimetallism can be secured, to 
which end all our efforts as a Government 
and as a people should be in good faith di- 
rected, we favor the rigid maintenance of 
the present gold standard as essential to 
the preservation of our Nation’s credit, the 
redemption of our public pledges, and the 
keeping inviolate of our country’s honor. 
We insist that a!l our paper and silver cur- 
rency shall be kept absolutely at a parity 
With gold.” 


The Saratoga Democrats have more con- 
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fidence ‘n the attainment of international 
bimetallism than we have. So had the 
tepublicans at St. Louis. But both de- 
clare unequivocally that until interna- 
tional bimetallism shall be established 
the gold standard must be maintained. 
If the alternative is remote, that only 
makes the declaration the stronger. The 
Ceclaration itself is all there is in either 
platform. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats who have 
been inclined to favor free silver must 
make no mistakes about the New-York 
platform. They must not be misled by 
the Republican organs into thinking that 
there is any compromising spirit here. 
There is not a shadow of it. What the 
Democrats of New-York will sustain is 
written plainly in the words we have 
quoted. They will not, they can not, sup- 
port anything short of that. Their lead- 
ers at Chicago will pledge them to noth- 
ing less. If they did, the pledge would 
not be worth the paper it was written on 
or the breath it was spoken with. 

“The rigid maintenance of the present 
gold standard” until the establishment 
of international bimetallism, be that soon, 
or late, or never—here we stand. 








A METROPOLITAN GROWTH. 


We present this morning for the ben- 
efit of the Greater New-York Commis- 
sion a concise account from the pen of 
our London correspondent of the adminis- 
trative system, or lack of system, of the 
British metropolis. We fear that it will 
not aid the commission very much in its 
task, but it may afford suggestions and 
relieve it from the necessity of making 
fruitless investigations. 

The fact is that the Government of 
London is a growth, like the Government 
of the British Empire, and a curiously 
incongruous combination of inherited 
methods and modern improvements 
forced by exigencies that made change 
unavoidable. There are local adminis- 
trative boards in the parishes, which 
differ in their powers and functions, a 
Municipal Council which has an admin- 
istrative jurisdiction that is considerable, 
but far from complete, and the inter- 
vention of the imperial authofity in 
many matters of local concern. 

There is nothing in this for us to copy 
or to imitate, but it may furnish sug- 
gestions, both in regard to what should 
be adopted and what should be avoided. 
The idea of strictly local administration 
in various matters might be applied here 
more systematically, and that of a gen- 
eral Municipal Council might be applied 
in a more comprehensive way, but we 
cannot rely upon the external authority 
of State or Nation in. administrative 
affairs, and must have a concentrated 
responsibility in matters which concern 
the whole municipality. 

There is a peculiarity in the local gov- 
ernment of London which our people may 
emulate if there is nothing for the com- 
mission to imitate, and that is the civic 
spirit and zeal which leads citizens to 
devote time and energy, without hope of 
gain or direct personal advantage, to the 
care and management of municipal in- 
terests. It calls for devoted service from 


ex: os - 


ment, and the sacrifice of selfish ends 
of individuals and organizations for the 
well-being of the community with which 
the well-being of the individual and of all 
organizations of citizens is bound up. 
This spirit is possible only when the 
spirit of party pelitics has been cast out 
of all relation to municipal government. 
That is, in fact, the whole secret of the 
advance that has been made In European 
cities. Their government has nothing to 
do with national politics, but is a mat- 
ter of managing efficiently affairs in 
which all citizens have precisely the 
same interest. 








THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
the growth of Harvard University dur- 
ing the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
of which we give a somewhat extended 
account in this issue of THe Times, is 
the gradual development of what may 
be called the American idea of univer- 
sity education. Harvard has by no means 
been alone in this development, though 
it has taken a leading share in it owing 
in part to circumstances and in part to 
the bold and vigorous initiative of Pres~ 
ident Eviot. This movement, which has 
been felt in all the older institutions of 
the higher learning in this country, and 
has shaped the very beginning of some 
of the newer ones, has in fact created 
university education in the United 
States as distinguished from college ed- 
ucation, and placed it upon lines which 
differ somewhat widely from those of 
the European institutions. 

In former times the professional 
schools, especially those of law and med- 
icine, and still more distinctly the so- 
called scientific schools, stood side by 
side with the college, and in no seuse on 
a higher level. Some of them stood on 
a distinctly lower level, so far as the 
requirements of preparatory education 
were concerned. The effect of allowing 
a liberal scope in the choice of studies in 
college has been more and more the se- 
lection of courses which were in a gen- 
eral sense preparatory for professional 
studies. The student who was looking 
forward to the study of medicine seleet- 
ed those branches in languages and sci- 
ences which would bring him to the med- 
ical school with the ‘best preparation 
for its special work, and the same was 
true of the prospective student of law. 
Even when this was not the result of 
any deliberate’ plan for the future, it 
was determined by tastes and aptitudes 
which were later on to decide the choice 
of professional study. 

A natural consequence of this has been 
to make it easier to raise the standard 
of the professional schools, and they no 
longer take students who are no better 
educated than those who are just en- 
tering college On the contrary, a col- 
lege training is coming to be regarded 
as a necessary preparation for the law 
school and the medical school, and they 
are raised to a level distinctly above the 
academical department. There is an ef- 
fort to bring up the scientific or tech- 
nical schools to the same level. At Har- 
vard a liberal requirement in mathe- 
matics and physics is taken as an equiv- 
alent for Greek in admission to the 
freshman class, and one can enter col- 
lege without knowing the Greek alpha- 
bet. The wide range of scientific courses 
and the freedom of choice enable the 
student to get precisely the same educa- 
tion in college for which he formerly 
went to a scientific school, and the func- 
tion of the latter has come to be that 
of affording a more thorough training in 
special lines as a preparation for tech- 
nical professions like those of the engi- 
neer and the architect. 

On a plane like that which has been 
attained or is aimed at in the profes- 
sional schools what is called the Gradu- 
ate School at Harvard has been estab- 
lished. It is for those who, having com- 
pleted a college education or its equiva- 
lent, are aiming in their further study, 
not to a preparation for what is called 
professional or practical life, but to a 
higher scholarship in science, in eco- 
nomics and history, in languages, or 
the various branches denominated philos- 
ophy, either for its own sake or for the 
purpose of advanced teaching or investi- 
gation on their own account. Here is 
where the real “higher education,” or 
scholarship, as such, is to be attained. 
Thus the American university idea has 
come to be, through a process of evolu- 
tion out of the elective system, a co-ordl- 
nation of higher professional depart- 
ments and higher faculties of science, 
philosophy, &c., having the college prop- 
er as a basis of preparation for them 
all, though it still remains the final goal 
of learning for a large part of its stu- 
dents. It is this changed relation of the 
college to real university education that 
has caused a discussion of plans for 
shortening the college course or of merg- 
ing its highest class into the lowest class 


IDEA, 


‘of the professional school for such as 


enter the latter with a view to its spe- 
cial degree, 

It has had an equally significant effect 
upon what has been called the prepara- 
tory schools, or upon secondary educa- 
tion. The elective system has been ap- 
plied to a certain extent to examinations 
for admission to college, and it is likely 
to be applied to greater extent. Higher 
mathematics and physical science may 
now be substituted for Greek. A larger 
requirement may hereafter be accepted 
as an equivalent for all the classics, and 
other substitutes may be permitted, such 
as modern languages, English, history, 
&¢e., where they have been pursued in 
a Manner and to an extent to make them 
equivalent as preparatory training for 
the beginning of college study. This will 
have its effect, not merely in shaping the 
course of what have been termed pre- 
paratory schools, but in making all pre- 
vious education from the primary grade 
up preparatory for college for those who 
find themselves capable of going far 
enough with it and in circumstances to 
do so. This will have a unifying effect 





upon our whole system of education, 
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public and private, from the kindergarten 
to the university. This evolutionary 
process, which may be said to have be- 
gun about twenty-five years ago, is far 
from complete, but it has advanced so 
far that its past course is plainly marked 
and its tendency toward future devel- 
opment is clearly defined. 








THE ST. PAUL, 


The result of the informal race of the 
St. Paul with the Lucania is even a 
greater triumph for the American steamer 
and her builders than were her previous 
performances. The American steam mer- 
chant marine is in its infancy. To be 
sure, we held our own fairly well in the 
maritime contest after canvas had be- 
gun to be displaced by steam. It was 
partly the civil war which drove our 
seagoing steamers as well as our sailing 
ships under foreign flags, that suspend- 
ed the existence of the American mer- 
chant marine. Its revival has been pre- 
vented by laws which prohibited our 
shipbuilders from taking part again in 
the competition. In the days of JoHN 
RoacH the attempt was made to make 
up for the prohibition by subsidizing 
and pampering our shipbuilding. But it 
was of no avail. Protection ceases at 
the water’s edge. 

It seems only yesterday that a lift was 
made in the navigation laws by permis- 
sion to an American company to buy two 
ships abroad on condition that they 
should build two of the same class at 
home. They have more than fulfilled 
the condition. The St. Paul has shown 
that she is not of the same class as the 
Paris and the New-York, but that she 
outclasses them. She has not only beaten 
the best runs of either, but she has per- 
formed a feat that neither of them could 
have accomplished in keeping in sight 
the crack Cunarder for thirty-six hours. 
Considering the differences, it is an as- 
tonishing feat. The Lucania has one- 
half more power than the St. Paul, and 
burns much more than half as much coal 
again. And yet, in a day’s race, in which 
each ship ‘broke her day’s record, the 
smaller covered 540 knots to the Lu- 
cania’s 562. 

It was a great performance. It indi- 
eates once more what American ship- 
builders and American seamen can do 
when they have a fair chance, and it 
indicates the means by which we may 
regain once more our share of the car- 
rying trade of the world. 








“THE RIGHTS OF A NOVELIST.” 

Nothing in the queer personal contro- 
versies of French literature can be much 
que¢rer than the response of M. EMILE 
ZOLA to an accusation of plagiarism. A 
critic of his novel ‘‘ Rome,” as is known, 
set forth that tne novelist had incorpo- 
rated with his own work, without any 
sort of acknowledgment, whole pages of 
a book upon the Vatican. The evidence 
was produced, and there was no way of 
getting away from the facts. 

M. Zoua has met this charge by writ- 
ing three columns and a half of the 
Figaro, under the title “‘ The Rights of a 
Novelist.” It cannot be said that his 
method of meeting the accusation is 
novel. It is, in fact, so old as to have 
been reduced in English to a proverbial 
expression: ‘‘No defense: abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney.” This method as a 
rule is no more convincing than it is 
novel. The plaintiff's attorney is abused 
cordially enough, but not so as to make 
him either odious or ridiculous, which 
should be the purpose of a defenseless 
defendant. He has since the abuse pro- 
duced an old letter of the defendant be- 
stowing upon him rather fulsome praise; 
but the production was not needed to 
break the force of the attack. The at- 
tack is conducted with antique weapons, 
for the critic is accused of being actuated 
by envy of the more popular and success- 
ful author. “ You are illustrious, you sell 
yourself, you annoy me,” the modest nov- 
elist represents the presumptuous critic 
as saying to himself. And then he goes 
on to observe that the detection of plagia- 
rism is the work of “envy and impo- 
tence,” of “the mediocre scratcher of 
paper,” of the “library rat,” of “an 
assassin lurking in the edge of the liter- 
ary wood to plant his knife in his vic- 
tim’s back.’’ 

Then the novelist cheerfully owns that 
he has “ read” and “ availed himself of ” 
the work which he is accused of dump- 
ing in large masses into his own pages 
as his own work, and he goes on to ex- 
plain that he has done the same thing in 
all his books and cites the sources from 
which he has derived some of them. He 
even declares that he has “read” and 
“availed himself of’’ other books than 
those the assassinating rat has discov- 
ered in this same romance. As for the 
** Débiicle,” he states with solemnity that 
in preparing it he kept “ more than a 
hundred volumes on a revolving desk” 
within reach of his hand. And he leads 
all this up to an exposition of the “ rights 
of the novelist ’’: 


“TIT repeat it, I am not a scholar, I am not 
a historian, I am a novelist. All that can 
be demanded of mé is to start from what is 
known, to establish solidly the ground 
upon which I mean to place myself; and 
that is why I fortify myself with docu- 
ments, drawing from indispensable sources. 
My real business begins only afterward, 
and my business is to make life with the 
materials that I have had to take where 
they were. The only question is whether I 
have known how to gather upon a subject 
all that floats in the air of the time, if I 
have known how to retake and to resume 
and to recreate things and beings to the 
point of formulating the hypothesis of to- 
morrow, of announcing the future.’ 


This is large and impressive, but it 
does not seem to relate to the point 
whether one is justified in taking whole 
pages of Gu}an and signing them Zola. 
That point the novelist revolves around 
with a radius of several miles in describ- 
ing the “realistic method.” If he had 
said that he was getting old and lazy 
and that he was operating a novel fac- 
tory, that he could make copy with a 
pair of scissors easier than with a pen, 
and sell it for just as much, he would not 
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have been nearly so 
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when he is talking about “ formulating 
the hypothesis of to-morrow’; but ap- 
parently he would have been much more 
exact. 

It is not likely that M. Zoua is so furi- 
ous with the plaintiff's attorney, for, 
after all, that assassinating rat has done 
him a good turn in providing him with 
an opportunity to make three columns 
of high-priced copy. The trouble with it, 
from the purchaser’s point of view, is that 
it is not good copy, being on the whole 
dull and unreadable. As an exposition 
of the ethics of plagiarism it recalls the 
explosions of the late CHARLES READE, 
which, however, were infinitely more 
amusing. The author’s code of literary 
ethics will searcely tend to commend him 
to the French Academy at the next elec- 
tion, while his manner of exposition will 
not commend him to the “ reading pub- 
ne 4S ; 








THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 


: A decision of the court of last resort in 
Connecticut concerning the fouling of 
water courses by sewage discharges from 
cities and villages encourages riparian 
owners to take advantage of the law so 
estabiished. The decision in question, to 
which we referred some time ago, affect- 
ed directly the city of Danbury, the 
plaintiff? having been an owner of farm 
land on the banks of the stream into 
which Danbury’s sewage was discharged. 
The court sustained this plaintiff and or- 
dered a permanent injunction against the 
city, to take effect on May 1, 1897. Sim- 
ilar suits against other cities were pend- 
ing, Waterbury being one of the defend- 
ant municipalities. Anticipating defeat 
in the courts, that city procured from the 
Legislature authority to borrow a con- 
siderable sum to be expended upon a new 
system of sewage disposal. Other cities 
will be compelled to withhold their sew- 
age from adjacent streams, or at least to 
subject it to a purifying process before 
discharging it into running waters. 

An interesting phase of this problem 
attracts some attention in the neighbor- 
hood of Hartford. A small river flows 
through the heart of that city, emptying 
into the Connecticut. It also flows through 
the beautful park upon the edge of which 
the Capitol building stands. Because this 
stream is polluted by discharges from 
city sewers and by other sewage poured 
into it at points beyond the city limits, it 
has become a nuisance both disgusting 
and dangerous. The sanitary authorities 
say that the odors arising from it affect 
injuriously the health of citizens, and it 
is notorious in the city that these odors 
during several months of the year make 
parts of the park unattractive. The city 
has undertaken to construct an intercept- 
ing sewer which shall carry to the Con- 
necticut the sewage now discharged into 
the smaller stream within the limits of 
the municipality, but this remedy will 
not be sufficient, because the city of 
New-Britain, ten miles away, pours its 
sewage into the same stream, or a branch 
of it called Piper’s Brook, which flows 
through a rich agricultural district and is 
made very offensive by the pollution. 

The riparian owners in the intervening 
agricultural towns, however, are assist- 
ing Hartford by suing New-Britain for 
damages. Several suits have been settled 
by the defendant municipality, at con- 
siderable cost, but at last accounts four- 
teen were still pending, and one farmer 
had applied to the courts for such an in- 
junction as was granted in the Danbury 
ase. Eventually New-Britain will be com- 
pelled to withhold its sewage from the 
stream, to the advantage of the people 
of Hartford and of the complaining farm- 
ers, and will be forced to take care of its 
own refuse by some process that will not 
offend or injure the residents of adjoining 
towns. 

A city having intelligence and enter- 
prise enough to provide for itself a good 
water supply and sewerage system ought 
also to be restrained by a sense of comity 
and decency from making its sewerage 
system a cause of offense and injury to 
its neighbors. But, as a rule, to procure 
such restraint it is necessary to invoke 
the aid of the courts. It may be pointed 
out that neither Hartford nor New-Brit- 
ain takes water supply from the streams 
which are fouled and made dangerous by 
their own sewage. Such folly is to be 
observed in a few civilized cities, how- 
ever, and notably in Albany, the capital 
of the great State of New-York, where, 
for this reason, the typhoid death rate is 
disgracefully high. 








THE EGYPTIAN ARMY, 


The campaign in the Soudan has gone 
far enough to make it clear how greatly 
the Egyptian troops have been improved 
under the English protectorate. In the 
fighting of ten years ago the Khédive’s 
soldiers were so overmatched by the Sou- 
danese, and it must be added that their 
commanders were so outgeneraled by 
OSMAN DIGNA, that the occupation of the 
country was esteemed to be quite hope- 
less. The reports of the engagements 
thus far in the present struggle are by 
no means decisive, or even indicative, of 
its ultimate issue. But upon this one 
point they seem to be quite conclusive. 

It need hardly be said that the im- 
provement has been effected with very 
little co-operation on the part of the 
Khédive or of his native advisers and 
Officials. It is not so very long since the 
nominal ruler of Egypt was compelled to 
apologize to its real ruler for having al- 
lowed himself to jeer loudly at the ap- 
pearance in a review of a regiment that 
had been drilled by European officers. 
That the upper classes of Egyptians 
would oppose. any reform was as certain 
beforehand as that the Chinese Manda- 
rins would oppose the conversion of the 
Chinese Army into a really efficient 
body. The reason in both cases is the 
same. The official classes find their 
profit in the inefficiency of the army. 
The present is the first occasion that has 
been had for showing the results of Lord 
CROMER’s administration on the military 
side, and they are very encouraging for 
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Whether “ Fuzzy Wuzzy”’ has or has not 
lost any of the fanatical courage with 
which the Mahdi formerly inspired him, 
it is clear that he is not the terror that 
he was before to the Egyptian troops. 


PERSONALS. 


—One of Lord Kelvin’s many distinctions 
is to have the shortest pedieree in ‘‘ Burke.” 
It begins and ends with his father, Ja:nes 
Thomson, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. It might, how- 
ever, have been considerably extended. His 
grandfather, another James Thomson, was 
the last of a long line of Scoto-Irish, or 
Ulster, tenant farmers. Perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about them is that none 
of them ever carried his mathematical stud- 
ies beyond twelve times twelve. Even now- 
adays heredity does not explain everything. 


—Sir William Gordon-Cumming and his 
wife and three children have returned to 
Seotland from their annual visit to the 
United States. Since the celebrated card 
scandal Sir William has made no attempt 
to re-enter London society, but lives the 
life of a wealthy country gentleman on his 
estates. No social ban is placed upon him 
in Seotland, but he recognizes that in Lon- 
don the doors of society are closed against 
him forever. 

—*Mr. W. W. Astor,” says The London 
Figaro, ‘‘is getting on very nicely in ‘ sas- 
siety,’ thank you. A fortnight ago the 
Prince of Wales spent a week end at Clive- 
don, while last ‘week tthe Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha did sir, Astor a similar 
honor. Next week it may be the great 
Panjandrum himself. But how wild this 
sort of thing must be making Mr. Astor’s 
brother millionaires on the other side of 
the water!” 

—Daniel H. Chamberlain of this city, for- 
merly Governor of South Carolina, has 
given $200 to be used as the nucleus of a 
fund to provide a suitable memorial of 
the students and graduates of Yale who 
fought or fell in the civil war. 

—Besancon, Victor Hugo’s native town, 


will forestall Paris in erecting a statue to 
the poet. The municipality has headed a 
subscription with 5,v0vf. 


GORDONS INTRODUCTION TO DIAZ. 





The Mexican President Appreciates 
the Georgia Senator. 


From The Washington Post. 

When Senator Burrows learned a few 
weeks ago that his colleague and friend, 
Senator John B. Gordon-of Georgia, con- 
templated making an extended tour through 
Mexico, he bethought himself that perhaps 
he might be able to do him a good turn. He 
accordingly asked Gen. Warner P. Sutton of 
Michigan, at present Assistant Secretary of 
the Republican Congressional Committee, 
and for fifteen years Consul General to 
Mexico, who is his long-time’ friend, if he 
could give Gen. Gordon a letter to anybody 
there that would be of service to him. 

“Certainly,” replied Gen. Sutton, “I will 
take pleasure in giving him a personal lIet- 
ter to President Diaz, whose hospitality I 


have often shared, and who has often been 
@ guest at my home.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Sutton 
reads, writes, speaks, and translates the 
Spanish language as readily and as fluently 
as he does his mother tongue, and so he 
wrote a letter in the highest style of the 
Spanish language, of which the following is 
@ literal translation: 

WasemarenD tg aoe gt 
N, D. C., May 4, . 
Gen. Porfirio Diaz, President of the United Mex- 
ican States, City of Mexico. 

Mr. General and President: Gen. John B. Gor- 
don, bearer of this and many other letters of 
Presentation to Pa and other distinguished Mex- 
icans, is one of the most notable statesmen of 
this country. During the Confederacy he was a 
General of Division, and has since served twice 
as Governor of his State, Georgia, and three 
— as Senator, a position which he now occu- 
pies, 

Because of his eloquence, rte and per- 
sonal gifts, Gen. Gordon enjoys the friendship of 
all the most prominent persons of the United 
States. 

Whatever mark of consideration he may receive 
at your hand will be appreciated in this country 
as done to the Nation itself, through one of its 
worthy representatives. 

With great respect, Mr. President, your mos 
obedient servant, WARNER P. SUTTON. 


Mr. Sutton had no reason to expect a re- 
ply to his letter, but he was happily sur- 
prised at receiving recently an autograph 
letter, written in Spanish, bearing on the 
left-hand upper corner a monster monogram 
in gold and silver, forming the letters “ P. 
D.,” and underneath these kind and frater- 
nal words: 


Mexico City, May 19, 1896. 
Mr. Warner P. Sutton, Washington, D. C. 

Esteemed Friend: I have had.the pleasure of 
receiving the appreciable Mr. Gordon, whom you 
were kind enough to present to me in your 
favor of the 4th of the present month. The 
honorable antecedents of that gentleman and the 
personal qualities which distinguish him have 
made it for me a very great pleasure to take 
him by the hand and offer my friendship and 
my or aitect! t t d friend 

Your ectionate servant and friend, 

PORFIRIO DIAZ. 





Lord Kelvin’s Jubilee, 


From The London Spectator. 

The celebration of the jubilee of Lord 
Kelvin (even now better known to the older 
generation as Sir William Thomson) as 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Glas- 
gow’ University, has taken place recently 
in Glasgow, and has produced a perfect 
flood of the heartiest congratulations from 
the scientific men of all parts of the world. 
Never was there a greater unanimity of 


sincere and eager admiration, from Eng- 
land, from all parts of nig from the 
United States, and even from Japan, where 
his pupils and admirers abound. But per- 
haps the most striking feature of the jubilee 
was the perfect modesty and even humility 
of Lord Kelvin’s own speech in reply to the 
Lord Provost’s congratulations. 

“One word,” he said, “‘ characterizes the 
most strenuous of the efforts for the ad- 
vancement of science that I have made per- 
severingly re fifty-five years; that 
word is failure; know no more of elec- 
tric and magnetic force, or of the relations 
between ether, electricit , and ponderable 
matter, or of chemical affinity, than I knew 
and tried to teach my students of natural 
philosophy fifty years ago in my first ses- 
sion as professor. Something of sadness 
must come of failure.’ 

True, but there is something of sublimity 
in the confession, as well as in the elevation 
of Lord Kelvin’s conception of what suc- 
cess would have meant, when he regards 
such a scientific career of constant and 
fertile discove as has attracted the ad- 
miration and almost the veneration of all 
the world, as nothing better than failure in 
disguise. 


Certificates for Women at Oxford. 


From The London Times. 

The Council of the Association for the 
Education of Women in Oxford has de- 
cided, pending the revival of the agitation 
for conferring the Bachelor of Arts degree 
on women, to issue certificates to those of 
its students who have complied with cer- 
tain conditions of examination and resi- 
dence. 

They will be of three kinds, but it will 
be essential for all that residence shall 
have been kept in Oxford and a class ob- 
tained in an Oxford honor examination. 
The first will be given for the strict Bach- 
elor of Arts course with full residence. The 
second will be given for a course approved 
by the council of the association as an 
alternative to the degree course. Three ex- 
aminations will be obligatory and tweive 
terms’ residence, but there will be no lim- 
its of standing. For the third, eight terms’ 
residence will be sufficient, and an interme- 
diate examination will not be required. 

The certificates will bear the signatures 
of the President of the association and 
the Principal of the college, hall, or other 
body to which the student belongs, and 
will be issued only to students whose names 
have been on the books of the association 
during the requisite period of residence. 
By the present rules of the association, no 
student can laced or remain on the 
books unless she is a member of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Somerville College, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, or the Body of Home Students, but 
provision has been made for the recogni- 
tion, under certain conditions, of new halls. 








It Seems He Didn’t “ Capitulate.” 


Major Gen. George Wrottesley—whoever 
he may be—writing to The London Spec- 
tator, says: ‘In your review of Channing’s 
History of the United States you speak of 
‘ Burgoyne’s capitulation.” This is incorrect. 
Surserne never capitulated; he made a 
convention by which his troops were to be 
embarked for England, the terms were the 
gameé as thoes of the comreessce ot ants. 
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LINCOLVS PLEA FOR ARMSTRONG, 


How He Secured the Acquittal of the 
Son of an Old Friend. 


From The Chicago Tribune. 

The most sensational criminal case in 
which Abraham Lincoln was ever engaged 
was that in which he defended Duff Arm, 
strong, the son of friends of his early years 
in Illinois, against the charge of murder. 
For years this case has figured with more 
or jess detail in all biographies of Lincoln, 
and it has been made a conspicuous epl- 
sode in at least one novel of Western life, 
Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ The Graysons.” 

Although the hero of the case, Duff Arm- 
strong, is still living, no one has ever been 
able until now to get a statement from him 
fer publication. J. McCan Davis of Spring- 
field, Ill., has persuaded Armstrong to tell 
what he remembers of the broil in which he 
Was supposed to have murdered a compan- 
ion, and also of the trial in which Lincoln 
secured his release. Armstrong is now in 
his sixty-third year, and has long been @ 
respected citizen of the little village of Ash- 
land, in which he passes most of his time. 
He has been for several years a member 


of the Christian Church. His trial for the 
murder of ‘‘ Pres’? Metzker is a subject he 
seldom talks about; he would fain forget it, 
and those about him have not often been 
inquisitive. 

The accounts hitherto printed he pro- 
nounces glaringly inaccurate. This is his 
oh story of the alleged murder and of the 

rial: 

“It was on a Saturday night, and camp- 
meeting was over for the day. In the edge 
of the grove were three bars where liquor 
was sold. Here gathered all the men and 
boys who went to camp meeting to drink 
whisky and have a good time—and a great 
many went for no other purpose. i had been 
at the meeting two or three days, and had 
been drinking much, but I was then becom- 
ing sober. Up to this time ‘Pres’ Metzker 
and [ had been good friends; but ‘Pres’ 
had been drinking and was in an ugly mood. 
He had a loaded whip !n his hand and wag 
determined to have a fight with me. I hit 
him a terrible blow, knocking the skin from 
one of my knuckles. We clinched, and 
‘Pres’ rather got the best of me. 1 was 
strong for one of my size, and was able to 
catch him and throw him back over me. He 
got up first and came at me again. Then 
we fought like tigers. At last he got me 
under him. More than a hundred people 
stood by watching the fight, and when the 
boys saw ‘Pres’ was getting the best of 
«ne they pulled him off. We walked up to 
the bar, and, each taking a drink of whis- 
ky, we bumped glasses and were friends 
again. I saw nothing more of him until the 
next morning, when he walked to the bar 
with a stolen qulit around him. His right 
eye was swollen shut. He bathed it with a 
glass of whisky, drank another glass, and 
then mounted. his horse and rode away. 
Several days after that he died. Then the 
= came and arrested me and put me 
in ail 

“I had a preliminary trial at Havana and 
was held without bail. All the bad luck in 
the world seemed to come to me now. On 
this very day my father, ‘Jack’ Armstrong, 
died. On his deathbed he said to my mother: 
‘ Hannah, sell a at to clear “‘ Duff." ” 
These were almost his last words. 

“ After the change of venue to Beards 
town, Lincoln told my mother he would de- 
fend me. At the trial I had about twenty- 
five witnesses. The strongest witness 
against me was Charles Allen. He was the 
witness that swore about the moon; he 
swore that it was a full moon and almost 
overhead. ‘Uncle Abe’ asked him over and 
over about it, but he stuck to it. Then he 
said he saw me strike Metzker with a slung- 
shot. ‘ Uncle Abe’ asked him to tell how it 
was done. He got up and went through the 
motion, struck an overhand blow, just as he 
declared he saw me do by the light of the 
full moon. ‘ Uncle Abe’ had him do it over 
again. After Allem’s testimony everybody 
thought I would be convicted. After ‘ Uncle 
Abe’ had talked to the jury a little while, 
he said: .‘‘ Now, I will show you that this 
man Allen’s testimony isa pack of lies; that 
he never saw Armstrong strike Metzker 
with a slungshot; that he did not witness 
this fight by the light of the full moon, for 
the moon was not in the heavens that 
night.’ And then ‘Uncle Abe’ pulled out 
the almanac and showed the jury the truth 
about the moon. I do not remember exact- 
ly what it was—whether the moon had not 
risen, or whether it had set; but whatever 
it was it upset Allen’s story completely. He 
passed the almanac to the jurors and they 
all inspected it. Then ‘Uncle Abe’ talked 
about the fight, and showed that I had act- 
ed in self-defense and had used no weapon 
of any kind. But it seemed to me ‘ Uncle 
Abe’ did his best talking when he told the 
jury what true friends my father -and 
mother had been to him in the early days, 
when he was a poor young man at New- 
Salem. He told how he used to go out to 
‘Jack’ Armstrong’s and stay for days; 
how kind mother was to him, and how, 
many a time, he had rocked me to sleep in 
the old cradie. He said he was not there 
pleading for me because he was paid for 
it, but he was there to help a good woman 
who had helped him when he needed help. 
Lawyer Walker made a good speech for me, 
too, but ‘ Uncle Abe’s’ beat anything I ever 
heard. 

“Ag ‘Uncle Abe’ finished his speech he 
said: ‘I hope this man will be a free man 
before sundown.’ 

“The jury retired and nearly everybody 
went to supper. As soon as the Judge and 
the lawyers got back from supper the jury 
was brought in. They had to pass me, and 
I eyed them closely for some hopeful sign. 
One of them looked at me and winked. 
Then I knew it was all right; when the fore- 
man handed up the verdict of ‘not guilty 
I was the happiest man in the world, I 
reckon. ‘ Uncle Abe’ would not charge my 
mother a cent; he said that her happiness 
over my freedom was his sufficient reward. 

“When the war broke out the four broth- 
ers of us enlisted in the army. ‘Jim woe 
wounded at Belmont; Pleasant died. 
served on until near the end of the war, 
when mother took a notion she wanted me. 
People laughed at her when she said she 
would write to the President, but she said: 
“Please goodness, I am a-going to try it. 
She got ’Squire Garber of Petersburg to 
write to ‘ wane Abe,’ a8 ry few days 

er got a telegram signe ° 
tailing her I had been honorably discharged 
At that time I was at Elmira, N. Y., h -* 
ing pick up deserters, and a discharge W 
the last thing I was dreaming of. 





A Chance for a Millionaire. 


From The London Times. 

Stowe House, long the home of the ducal 
house of Buckingham, has been placed in 
the hands of agents to be iet or sold. Many 
readers will remember the place from 
Pope’s often-quoted line—“ A work to won- 
der at—perhaps a Stowe.” Others will recol- 
lect references to iis glories in the writings 
of Horace Walpole, Congreve, and others 
who have termed it an “ Elysium.” “It 
anything under paradise,”’ wrote Pope to 
Bolingbroke. ‘‘could set me beyond ail 


cogitations, Stowe might do it. 
earth Unesterfield and Lord Chatham were 
as loud in its praises as Walpole. 

In the present century Stowe has more 
than once been the temporary home of thé 
exiled royal family of France; and it is now 
offered ‘“‘to be let or sold owing to the 
death of the Comte de Paris. Stowe be- 
longed to the. Canons of Oseney, near Ox- 
ford, till the Reformation, when the broad 
acres of the estate were given, for a short 
time, to Wolsey’s great college at Oxford, 
Four centuries ago, in 1592, it was conveyed 
to the Temples, one of whom soon after- 
ward erected there a mansion, which was 
enlarged by Lord Cobham, through whom it 
passed to the Grenvilles, and so to the 
Dukes of Buckingham. The estate having 
become involved in debt, the place was dis- 
mantled in 1848, wher the furniture alon 
was soid by George Robins for upward 0 
£70,000. The last Duke lived again at Stowe, 
but after his death the property passed inte 

t nds, 
ee to of the size and grandeur of 
Stowe may be formed from the fact that 
its grand front is YUU feet in length. Its 
gardens, roscries, and collections of foreign 
trees and shrubs are among the finest in 
the kingdom, and s0 also are its statuary 
and sculpture, both inside the house and in 
the adjacent grounds; and the Grecian and 
Italian temples which diversify its ‘‘ Blysian 
Fields” are full ef classical inscriptions, 
chiefly from the pens of scholars and states+ 
men of the last century. The gardens were 
originally laid out by Bridgeman, but were 
largely altered and improved by Kent and 
by “ Capability’ Brown. 





The Loves and Hates of Nations, 


From The Saturday Review. 

How short-lived are the animosities of 
nations! A few months ago there was no 
epithet too harsh for the German Emperor, 
He was gibbeted in music-hall ditties, he 
was railed at in the press, and in society, 
unrepeatable things were said of him. Now, 
there is a distinct revival of the pate 
about “blood being thicker than water, 
and we are rapidly returning to the Cons 
clusion that the Kaiser is a splendid fellow, 
The naval architects toasted him wity 
euthusiasm, and with happy tact the tes 
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MELQUIZO TO BE HONORED 





THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT WILL 
MAKE HIM A MAJOR GENERAL, 


To be Promoted for the Killing of 


Inoffensive Citizens of Cuba—He 


Was Responsible for the Campo 
Florida Massacre and Many Other 
Outrages—Expelled American Cor- 
respondents Sail for This City 
After Filing Claims for Damnges. 


HAVANA, June 27.—Advices have been re- 
ceived here to the effect that Brig. Gen. 


Melquizo will positively -e promoted to be 


a Major General. 
Gen. Melquizo it at present in command of 


the troops in the southern part of the 


Province of Pinar del Rio. He has gained 
most unenviable nctoriety through his 
killing of inoffensive pacificos, men, women, 
and children. 
Dr. Delgado was suot, and he was also re- 
sponsible for the Campo Florida massacre. 
Many ta:es have been told of .his lust for 
blood, and though the charges that he has 
butchered hundreds of nersons in cold biood 
have been proved beyond a shadow of doubt, 
he is to be honored wy promotion on the 
recommendation of Capt. Gen. Weyl!er. 

The Farnesio Squadron, while operating 
near Capellanias, Province of Havana, met 
a large rebei force under Collazo. A flerce 
engagement followed, im which the 
losc twenty-one killeu and many wounded. 
The troops lost seven wounded. 

Mr. Gay, the New-York newspaper cor- 
respondent who was expelled from the isl- 
and by order of ‘Japt. Gen. Weyiler, sailed 
for New-York to-day ou the steamer Ori- 
zaba. ; - : 

Mr. Dawley, the artist of Harper’s Week- 
ly, who was contined in Morro Castle for 
some time on the charge of having com- 
municated with the rebeis, left on the same 
steamer. He has filed a ciaim at the Amer- 
ican Consulate of $100,000 against the Span- 
ish Government. Mr. Gay has filed a claim 
for $25,000. 

Maprip, June 27.—A dispatch from Ha- 
Vana says that the Government troups 
vaptured three insurgent camps yesterday. 





SURVEYOR HAHKRISON’S ARREST. 
He Was Working in Territory Never 
Before Claimed by Venezuelan. 


Lompon, June 27.—As might be sup- 
posed, the arrest of Crown Surveyor Har- 
rison by Venezueians, on what is claimed 
to be British territory, caused many en- 
ergetic newspaper prvutests and demands 
that immediate action be taken to compel 
his release. A British official of Guiana, 
who is home on leave of absence, has sup- 
Plied the Government with information 
regarding the locality where the arrest was 
made, and has thrown considerable light on 
the matte.. 

The place where the trouble occurred is 
Acarabisi Creek, between the Barama and 
Cuyuni Rivers. Until seven years ago 
the country thereabouts was covered with 
primeval forest. it was then placed in 
charge of Mr. Thorn, a Government agent, 
and a complete chain of stations was 
formed throughout the region, the area of 
which is 10,400 square miles. Farming 
grants were opened out, and are now well 
Scattered along the hanks of the Barama 
River, which is not to be confounded with 
the Barima River, the former for all its 
course being to the mouth of the Barima. 
The territory is te the eastward of the 
provisional line, within which, according 
to Lord Salisbury, no question of title can 
be admitted. 

Gole was discovered in 
the metal has already been taken to 
Georgetown in surprising quantities. Mr. 
Thorn still administers the territory, with 
the assistance of a staff, which includes a 
Magistrate, physicians, Collector of Taxes, 
Olicz, and mine oOfucers. Three public 

ospitals have been erected, at Mora- 
jhana, Arakuka, and Baramanni. A weekly 
steamer runs to Georgetown, and steam 
launches ply on both the Barama and 
Barima Rivers. Venezuela has done noth- 
ing to develop the ccuntry, which appears 
to a certain class of Englishmen to give 
Great Britain a clear title to the region. 
It is true however, that the Venezuelans 
did not seek to interfere with the colony 
until it was learned that gold had been 
discovered, trading developed, and that the 
settlers were prosperous. 

The official declares that the delay in the 
settlement of the boundary dispute is prov- 
ing ruinous. Surveycr Harrison, he adds, 
is a cool-headed officer. Before he was ap- 
pointed to Guiana he was in the service 
of the Canadian Government, and took 
pert in the suppression of the Riel re- 
ellion 

WASHINGTON, June 27.—The Venezuelan 
Minister received official mail advices from 
Caracas this morning, dated as late as 
June 19, four days after Surveyor Har- 
rison’s arrest in the Acarabisi district. At 
that time the Government had heard of 
the incident only through the rumors from 
Trinidad, and the officials were not dis- 
posed to credit the vague reports. The 
Commissary of the Cuyuni, in whose juris- 
diction the arrest occurred, was also un- 
able to furnish thy Government with any 
information, and, as appears by the cable 
dispatch from Sefior Rojas, 
ment was without definite information 
until the party reached El Dorado, on 
Thursday. when Harrison’s release was im- 
mediately ordered, without any interven- 
tion on the part of the United States. 


the region, and 


the Govern. 





THE LOSS OF THE TARIA TOPAN,. 


Masier Relieved of All Blame by the 
Court of Inquiry. 


P., June 23.—Capt. 
and crew of the bark Turia 
of Boston, wrecked on the 18th inst 
at Mucaras Reef, who sailed to-day for 
New-York on the steamer Santiago, 
have been cared for at this port by the 
American Consul. The Captain attributes 
his disaster to the effects of an unnsual 
current, which set him out of his course 
,and ._put him on the reef at 2 A. M., the 
night being thick with rain squalls. 

The Court of Inquiry held here renders 
@ verdict of accidental stranding and ex- 
onerates the master from all blame in the 
matter. The bark was originally built for 
the East Indian trade, hence the unusual 
name for an American vessel, the name-be- 
ing Arabic. 

The vessel bilged, and by daylight was 
half full of water. The crew took to their 
boats, and in about six hours made Lobos 
Lighthouse, where they received assistance. 


Nassav, N. Coombs 


Topan 


Has Fort Charter Fallen? 


Lonpon, June 27.—A dispatch from Bula- 
wayo to The Pall Mall Gazette says that 
the British position at Fort Charter has 
fallen into the hands of the Matabeles. This 
report, however, is not confirmed. 


The Shah of Persia Attacked, 


Tir.is, June 27.—A newspaper here states 
that a member of the Babi Society recently 
tried to assassinate the new Shah at Te- 
heran. His Majesty was not hurt. The 
would-be murderer was arrested. 


Condensed Cablegrams. 


—The German Emperor has appointed 
Herr Brefeld, member of the Prussian Council 
of State, as Prussian Minister of Commerce, to 
gucceed Freiherr von Berlepsch, resigned. 

—The popular féte which had been fixed 
to take place on the day of the state entry of the 
Czar and Czarina into St. Petersburg has been 
canceled by order of the Emperor. 





July Dividends in Philadelphia, 


From The Philadelphia Ledger. 

The July payments of interest and divi- 
dends in this city are the heaviest of the 
year. Upon July 1 interest matures on a 
large portion of the National debt, and the 
Government will pay the peenteny interest 
on the 4 per cents, about $5,596,000, and also 
$1,938,705 semi-annual] interest on the Pacific 
Railroad bonds, known as the “ Currency 
és.” The semi-annual interest on the debt 
of the city due July 1 will be paid by the 
Farmers and anics’ Bank, the fiscal 

ent of the city. The city. interest due is 
$1. 207,553.28, of which $390,895.50 goes into 
the sinking fund. The princi of the 
debt on which interest is disbursed is $48,- 
253,700. The sapreges city debt outst - 

after July 1 of all issues will 2,- 
,420.22. There are also $7,400,000 of new 
city debt authorized, but not yet issued. It 
estimated that all the money paid in 
ladelphia for July interest and dividends 
will exceed $9,000,000. 


CONGRESSIONAL NOMINATIONS 
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TWO FILIBUSTERS IN CUSTODY. 


Capture of the City of Richmond and 
the Three Friends Described. 


WasmINGTON, June 27.—The Treasury De- | 


partment was to-day officially advised that 
the sternmers Three Friends and City of 


| Richmend were detained at Key West, Fia., 


on the ground that they were about to en- | 


zage in a filibustering expedition to Cuba, 
The vessels were overhauled at sea yester- 
day by the revenue cutter Winona. On the 
City of Richmond were 407 cases of arms 
and ammunition, ane on the Three Friends 
a party of forty men, among whom was 
Secretary Castiio ot the Cuban Junta in 
this country. The United States District 
Attorney will investigate the matter and 
decide whether they should be prosecuted 
for violating the neutrality laws. 

Key West, Fla., June 27.—The case of 
Perico Torres and other alleged filibusters 
on board the steamer City of Richmond, 
charged with violation of Article 5,286, Re- 
vised Statutes, was called this morning be- 
fore United States Commissioner Ramon 
Alvarez, and was continued until Wednes- 
day in order that the District Attorney 
might be here. Torres and the others were 
piaced under $50 bonds each. The steamer 
Three Friends is here, but no charge has 
been made against her. 

Wednesday, about 6 o’clock, the revenue 
cutter Winona, under orders from Deputy 
Colleetor Knight, left this port to follow 
the City of Richmond, whitch had left about 
two hours previous under very suspicious 
circumstances, About 2 o’clock the same 
day, the latter vessel was sighted off Alli- 
gator Light. She turned and came toward 
the cutter, sighted the same and came 
ahead only to suddenly turn and proceed in 
the opposite direction ander a full head of 
The Richmond evidently mistook 
Winona for some other vessel. The 
cutter gave chase, which was continued un- 
til night, when, owing to the dangerous 
locality, the cutter came to anchor. 

Early next morning she got under way 
and proceeded to the eastward. About 4 
that afternoon she _ sighted the 


| steamer Richmond ccrning out of Biscayne 


| also 


Bay. In the meantime the Richmond had 
been into Miami and landed several hun- 
dred crates of freight, and was ‘on her weg 
to Key West. The cutter signaled tl. 
Richmond to heave to. Lieut. Hay was 
then sent on board, who examined her 
papers and found that she had no license. 
Her passenger list was defective, and he 
found 449 cases of ammunition on 
board. Hay returned to the cutter and 
reported the fact to Capt. Gooding, who 
then ordered Lieut. Hay and a prize crew 
from the cutter to seize the Richmond and 
proceed’ to Key West. 

Early Friday morning the Richmond got 
under way and started on her way to Kev 
West. About noon the same day, when of? 
Alligator Light, a small steamer was 
sighted lying near Knight’s Key. Chang- 
ing the course of the Richmond, they came 


| within hailing distance of the steamer, which 





proved to be the Three Friends. A_ small 
boat then put off from the Three Friends 
and started toward the Richmond, when 
some one on the latter vessel gave warn- 
ing, and the small boat put back for the 
Three Friends. 

Lieut. Hay caused the Richmond to be 
stopped and went on board the Three 
Friends. After examining her papers he 
informed Capt. Broward that he was under 
arrest and that he must proceed to Key 
West. The cutter, coming up later, Lieut. 
Myrick was sent on board the Three 
Friends and the three vessels started for 
Key West, the Richmond arriving about 
8:30, the Three Friends and cutter an hour 
and a half later. 

On board the Three Friends was Dr. Cas- 
tillo, surgeon of the Jeannette expedition 
and prominently identified with the Cuban 
cause, being Secretary of the Cuban Junta. 





PARISIAN PLAYWRIGHTS EXCITED. 


A Case That Will Test the Power of 
Their Trades Union. 


From The Paris Messenger. 

Since it has been ordained that in this 
good city we cannot live without excitement 
of some sort, it is fortunate that, failing 
politics, the dramatic world supplies us 
with that dose of scandal without which 
the life of the average Parisian would be- 
come blank. 

This time the scandal in question comes 
from quite an unexpected quarter, the So- 
ciété des Auteurs Dramatiques, a most 
powerful institution, which rules over the 
destifiies, not only of every playwright, but 
also of every theatre in France, from the 
Comédie-Francaise to the humblest music 
hall on the borders of the Pyrenees. 

Any person, be he a Frenchman or a 
foreigner, whose play is produced on a 
French stage becomes ipso facto a member 
of the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques, 
and is, when he reaches the age of fifty- 
five, entitled to a yearly pension of 
1,500f. The society, moreover, watches 
over his interests. Its agents collect the 
royalties, and it places its lawyer gra- 
tuitously at the disposal of its members. 

But woe to him who violates the society’s 
rules, and especially the one which stipu- 
lates that no author is authorized to accept 
a smaller royalty than 12 per cent. upon 
the gross receipts. At the first glance it 
would appear ridiculous that any one should 
dream of breaking through this clause, 
which was framed for the protection of the 
small playwrights, and places them on a 
par with their more famous confréres. But 
alas! whereas theatrical managers are only 
too glad to offer 15 per cent. and more 
to men like Sardou, Palleron, Meilhac, &c., 
it is not the same with the unknown dram- 
atist, who constantly has his plays refused 
because the managers consider 12 per cent. 
too high a price, 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
poor author—this is almost a pleonasm— 
should come to a private understanding, 
and accept 7, 6, or even a smaller percent- 
age on the takings. These arrangements 
haye, of course, to be kept very secret. 
Indeed, the theatrical manager runs as 
great a risk as his accomplice, for, whereas 
the author may be expelled the society, the 
manager can not only be mulcted in a fine 
of £1,000, but his theatre may even be laid 
under an interdict. and he not be allowed 
to produce a play from any of the society’s 
members. 

It seldom occurs that such a charge can 
be proved, but for once the society seems 
to have caught the offenders. They are M. 
Bocage, a dramatist of some repute, and 
M. Samuel, the enterprising manager of the 
Variétés, who, in reviving Hervé’s “ Oei] 
Crevé,”’ agreed to pay M. Bocage a sum 
far below the 12 per cent. to which he was 
entitled for remodeling the work. 

These two gentlemen have been hauled 
before the dreaded society, but whereas M. 
Bocage takes the matter in a philosophical 
spirit, M. Samuel has turned upon his tra- 
ducers and threatens that if they should 
make things too hot for him he will make 
them hotter still for some of the society's 
members. In other words, he speaks of 
unpleasant disclosures which are eagerly 
awaited in the dramatic world. Meanwhile, 
the tribunal. over which M. Sardou pre- 
sides does not seem in a hurry to pass 
judgment on the culprits. 





National Flowers. 


From The Ithaca Democrat. 

Until a flower has played an important 
part in some great historical event, as did 
the thistle of Scotland and the shamrock of 
Ireland, or until it has been surrounded by 
overwhelming sentiment through close and 


continued association with some distin- 
guished and widely beloved man or woman, 
as was the case with the cornflower of 
Germany and the violet of France, it is 
idle te propose any flower as a National em- 
blem. If, for instance, Lincoln or Garfield 
had been passionately fond of a particular 
flower, carried it about continuously, had it 
when the assassin’s bullet was fired, and 
kept it in the hand or by the bedside when 
the end came, then that flower, whether it 
was indigenous to this country or imported 
from the Old Worl& might, without legis- 
lative enactment, without any urging on the 
part of individuals or associations, have 
become the National flower. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not hard to believe that 
even the biossom of a plant, before general- 
ly esteemed a noxious weed, might be taken 
up and given the place of honor without a 
word of protest from any one, These are 
the gy / conditions under which the people 
of the United States, or of any other coun- 
try, in fact, are likely to look upon any par- 
ticular flower as a National emblem. 2 





Alleged Lottery Agent Arrested, 


Moses Grodler was *#rrested last night 
for maintaining a lottery on the first floor 
of 9% Eldridge Street. 

The arrest was made by Acting Captain 
Hogan and two detectives. When they got 
to the house, Godler’s daughter, Ida, who 
was on the sidewalk, recognized them, and 
ran up stairs to alarm her father. The 
policemen saw her, and got into the room 
in time to seize a ga of lottery tick. 
ets and papers which were on the table. 
Grodier made a fight to secure the 
and tickets, but was qui subdued. 
There were 128 lott tickets, from a 
sic, Schwerin, and Lu bore the 
names of John Mol- 
oeky. Ebene was also a nie, 
marks in one of the foreign 


5 
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A THROXG GP NEWPORT GUESTS, | FORGING HER OWN CHAINS 


Many Cottagers Arrive at the Famous 
Resort by the Seaside, 


Newpont, R. L., June 27.—The incoming 
boats and trains to-night brought to New- 
port a host of Summer residents, who had 
reached New-York from Europe by the late 
incoming steamers. Among them were Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, B. Harold 
Vanderbilt, Buchanan Winthrop, Miss Sibyl 
Sherman, Mrs. N. D. Clapp, Miss Clapp, 
Miss Edith Cushing, 
and Howard Cushing. 

Others arriving at Newport to-day for the 
Summer were Theodure A. Havemeyer, I. 
Townsend Burden, Jc, James V. Parker, 
and Julien T. Davies 6f New-York, and Mr. 
and Mrs. George W. Wales of Boston. 

Dr. Chatncey M. Depew and John Hone 
were among the day’s arrivals. They came 
up in the private car of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, whose guests they are, and who gave 
a. small dinner at the Breakers to-night in 
honor cf Dr. Depew, who, with Mr. Hone, 
goes back to-morrow in Mr. Vanderbiit’s 
car, its owner very likely going with them. 

Numerous othe guests arrfved to-day at 
the cottages, including, from New-York, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Phillips, to visit Mrs. 
Cc. P. Cassilly; William Cole, to visit John 
W. Ellis; C. J. Curley, to visit James V. 
Parker; Winfield Pratt, to visit Nelson G. 
Sreen, and Frank Riggs, to visit Robert 
Goelet. 

D. B. Updike of Boston is the guest of 
Mrs. William Gammell. . 

Other prominent arrivals to-day include 
George L. Rives, W. W. Sherman, John H. 
Davis, Royal Phelps Carroll, and Henry F. 
Eldridge, returning to their cottages; C. B. 
Garrettson, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Humphrey, 
F. Kimber, C. E. Harrell, and Mr. and Mrs. 
S. F. Walker of New-York; Mrs. J. C. 
Morse of Washington, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Quinlan, Jr., of Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam Kirkus of Orange, C. S. Hastings of 
Buffalo, C. West Cleveland and A. J. 
Jones, Jr., of Watertown, N. Y.; Charles 
H. Johnson of Westfield, N. J.; Charles 
we gg and A. J. Pennock of Landsdowne, 

ann. 

Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, John Hone, D. 
B. Updike, and Lieut. A. C. Dillingham, 
United States Navy, registered at the Ca- 
sino to-day. 

Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs gave a picnic 
to-day. To-night Mrs. Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Robert M. Cushing, Mrs. Nel- 
son G. Greene, and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks entertained at dinner. 

To-day’s arrivals at Jamestown include 
J. P. Greene, Vice President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Og- 
den, and G. F. Jordan of Philadelphia, Ed- 
win W. Lee, George S. Draper, and Mrs. 
Henry C. Scott of St. Louis; Mrs. John A. 
Gardner and John F. Wilcex of Chicago, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Salisbury and Miss 
Salisbury of New-York. 

Hubert W. Warden of Philadelphia rent- 
ed a Jamestown cottage to-day. 





CUBA’S CAUSE SHOWN IN FIRE, 


Pain’s Spectacular Performance Well 
Reecived at Manhattan Beach. 


Crowds of pleasure seekers assembled at 
Manhattan Beach last evening to witness 
the spectacular performance of Pain’s 
“Cuba.”’ The scene is supposed to be laid 
in Santiago de Cuba, and there is a real- 
istic view of a festival in progress, with 
sports, games, and a burlesque bull fight. 
During a soldiers’ drill, Carmen, the hero- 
ine of the drama, appears, and, by bribing 
the sentinel at the city gate, enables her 


friends, the Cuban insurgents, to gdin ac- 
cess to the city. 

In the next scene a fight takes place be- 
tween Spaniards and Cubans, the latter be- 
ing defeated and six of their number taken 
prisoners. They are marched to the centre 
of the plaza, in front of the fortress, and 
preparations are being made for their exe- 
cution, when the American Consul sudden- 
ly arrives on the scene and informs the 
commanding officer that three of the pris- 
oners are American citizens, and, therefore, 
not amenable to the military law. But the 
members of the court-martial pay no atten- 
tion to the Consul, who suddenly unfurls an 
American flag and throws it over the three 
prisoners, while he shouts: *“* Now, go fur- 
ther if you dare!” 

This situation is one of intense dramatic 
interest. The play closes with the brutal 
execution of the three prisoners who have 
not been able to prove American citizenship. 
The wall of fire that arises at the close of 
the piece is picturesque, and shows the 
Spaniards beatmg a hasty retreat. 

“Cuba” was followed by a display of 
fireworks. The grand finale was an illu- 
minated likeness of McKinley. 

The audience was the largest yet seen this 
season. Four hundred employes took part in 
the performance of ‘‘ Cuba.” 


A BOY DESERTED BY TWO WOMEN, 





Left in a West Side Elevated Railway 
Station. 


Two well-dressed women and a little boy 
got off a Sixth Avenue elevated train at the 
down-town station, at Twenty-third Street, 
about 10 o’clock yesterday morning. The 
women went into the waiting room, and 
put the child on a seat, gave him a stick 
of candy, and told him to wait there until 
they returned. They then went out and 
boarded the same train they had just left. 

The boy was found in the waiting room 


soon afterward, and was turned over to 
the police of the West Thirtieth Street 
Station. 

At the station the police learned from 
the little fellow that he was four years 
old and that one of the women was his 
mother. Aside’ from that they could learn 
nothing, as the boy either did»not know or 
would not tell his name, or where he lived. 
Capt. Chapman and his detectives imme- 
diately went to work on the case, but up 
to late last night they had been unable to 
trace the women. 

The boy was dressed in a pink silk frock, 
trimmed with white lace. e@ wore black 
stockings, russet shoes, and a white straw 
hat, with a pink band around it. He was 
turned over to the care of the Gerry 
society. 


A HORSE KNEW HIS MASTER’S CRIB. 





It Had Been Stolen and Wouldn’t 
Pass the Stable. 


From The Chicago Tribune, 

Mrs. J. Curtin of 4,939 Ashland Avenue 
has an intelligent horse, and, owing to 
that fact she now rejoices in the possession 
of property that was stolen from her May 
19. Her barn was broken into and a horse, 
surrey, harness, and setter dog were 
taken. Two days ago John Byrnes of Au- 
burn and Thirty-fourth Streets drove along 


Ashland Avenue, and when opposite Mrs. 


Curtin’s house the horse he was drivin 
refused to go any further, and walk 
to the curbstone. Byrnes whipped the 
horse, but it would not budge. Mrs. Curtin 
saw the horse and recognized it as hers. 
She called neighbors to her aid and Byrnes 
was held until an officer arrived. At the 
police station he said he had bought the 
animal at the stockyards, but the bill of 
sale he exhibited was dated ahead of the 
time Mrs. Curtin lost her horse. At a 
hearing before Justice Fitzgerald he was 
held to the Criminal Court. 

The police learned that Byrnes was a rel- 
ative of John Maloney, who is eer ee CY 
John P, Hagen, a Thirty-fifth ard ype - 
ticlan. A search warrant brought to light 
the surrey and harness in Eagen’s barn, 
and he and Maloney were arrested. Eagen 
says he bought the carriage from gypsies 
on Western Avenue. 





Chautauqua Assembly Opened. 


Jamm"sTown, N. Y., June 27.—The Chau- 
tauqua Assembly was formally declared 
open to-day for the season of 1896. Bishop 
and Chancellor Vincent and President Lewis 
Miller were not present. It is officially an- 
nounced that there are more people on the 

rounds than at any similar date in the 
Fistory of the institution. ~Vice Chancel- 
lor George E. Vincent welcomed the old 
Chautauquans back in a very cordial man- 
ner, and f. Clark of Chicago entertained 
them with readings. 





COMING EVENTS. 


—— 
. 


~Commencement of Girls’ Depart- 
ment of Grammar School No. Amsterdam 
Sysco a Ninety-third Street, Tuesday, at 

Closing exercises of the school of the Mission 
of the late Virgin, Lafayette Place and 
Great Jones Street, Tuesday, at 10 A. M, 

—Graduates of the class of ‘96 of Grammar 
School No. 4 will hold a reception at the school 
to-morrow evening. 


- cnic of the Spanish Society La Na- 
clomat "Uimee Park, July 8 , 
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THE SOUTH BENT ON RE-ENTERING 
HER OLD CONDITION. 


—+ -—-— 


Taking a Course That Threatens the 
Disruption of the Party to Which 
She Owes Her Political Freedom 
—Making Probable by Her Blind 
Adherence to Free Coinage the 
Re-establishment of Negro Domi- 
nation and Military Rule. 


The South a quarter of a century ago, to 
a large extent, was under the domination of 
as mean and corrupt a band of political 
spoilers as ever held power in this country. 
These men were imported into the South by 
the triumphant Republicans to complete the 


destruction of Democracy, and to insure the 
perpetuation of the Republican Party. They 
had full opportunity to work out the de- 
signs of their masters, the party leaders; 
and they went to their tasks with the avid- 
ity of robbers long accustomed to prey upon 
the helpless. 

They had been well selected for the work 
of destroying what was left after four 
years of a terribly disastrous war. They 
were shrewd politicians, and wielded a tre- 
mendous and baneful influence over the 
negroes, whom they used as mere tools for 
rapine and discord. They were undeterred 
from any enormity by scruple, and carried 
on their spoliation as if it were a holy 
crusade waged against unrepentant rebels. 
They were bold, because behind them was 
the army of the United States, degraded to 
a guard for these plunderers. 

The traces Jeft upon the history of the 
South by these men and their wholesale 
robbery are still apparent. The people still 
remember the scenes of violence and blood- 
shed that were brought about by their plots 
and by their attempts to retain their hold 
upon the Governments of the different 
States for purposes of further plunder. 
Their presence in the South was about as 
harmful to the welfare of that section as 
was the long period of war. , 

It would seem, however, that those scenes 
are either forgotten or thought to be be- 
yond the possibility of recurrence. The 
people of the South seem to have forgotten 
the possibilities of political greed. They are 
by their present position, inviting a repe- 
tition of the scenes of the days of recon- 
struction. They are not doing this deliber- 
ately, because they temporarily have lost 
all power to think except upon one sub- 
ject. 

They are intent upon a single aim, and 
everything else is forgotten, It is difficult 
for them to appreciate the perils of their 
course. They avoid consideration of every 
other question, and are lost to the con- 
sequences of their wild political insurrection 
against an imaginary condition. To every 
appeal or argument they answer, ‘“ Give 
us silver;”’ as if the coinage of a debased 
money would bring prosperity. Their pres- 
ent leaders are assuring them that there is 
no danger of a return of reconstruction 
days, and are even stirring up in their 
poarts a stern hatred of the North and 


Ea 

Senator Tillman, in his speech at Cooper 
Institute Thursday night, said that once 
there was a time in South Carolina when, 
if his party—the Democrats—had nominated 

a yellow dog and a thief’”’ he would have 
voted and worked for the nominee. Why 
would he have done this? Because to vote 
the Republican ticket in South Carolina in 
the period he referred to, or todo anything 
that aided that bg eA to maintain its cor- 
rupt sway, would have been treason to his 
people. 

Now he has “served notice’”’ upon the 
Democrats that if er shall not indorse at 
Chicago the kind of Democracy that suits 
him he will have nothing more to do with 
them, and he asks others to join him in 
declaring they ‘ will vote for silver and 
for whatever party shall guarantee it.” He 
and his faction are prepared to go to any 
extreme, at whatever peril. 

Gen. . C, Catching, a Representative 
from Mississippi, speaks for a better class 
of Southerners. In an interview in THE 
NEw-YoRK TIMES a few days ago he said 
that the Democratic Party in his State 
would have to stand together, because to 
divide now would mean a danger too grave 
to be lightly or seriously risked for the 
sake of any single political aim. He knows 
as well as Tillman the horrors of that period 
referred to by each. He knows, as Tillman 
doubtless knows as well, that the danger 
of a recurrence of those years of terror 
has not yet passed. But Gen. Catchings 
will not stake the welfare and happiness 
of his State upon the hazardous game of 
politics. He would not gratify any selfish 
ambition by pursuing a course fraught with 
peril and disaster and dishonor. 

It is seriously to be feared that Senator 
Tillman is ready to take any risk, and to 
imperil his State and section in order to 
further his own designs. Many who follow 
him, and others like him, are doing so 
blindly. They are striving to satisfy their 
greatest desire, and are heedless of the cost. 

They should not forget the lesson they 
have learned under Republican rule, that a 
political party, corrupted by office long held, 
and led by unscrupulous men, will go to 
any extreme to attain its purposes. If 
fraud is necessary, it will stuff and steal 
the ballot boxes. If robbery of public 
funds is necessary, it will steal and plunder. 
If force is necessary to put down remon- 
strance and opposition and ard its hire- 
lings in their nefarious work, it will call 
out the bayonets of a degraded army. 

The Republicans did all of these things; 
and they will do them again, upon due 
oceasion. The political conscience is no 
better to-day than in 1876; it is only re- 
strained by circumstances; and parties, 
like corporations, are without soul. Given 
the temptation and the opportunity, one 
can say what a political party will do at 
almost any period of time. . 

The South is politically weaker - to-day 
than it has been for a generation. The 
union of its several States, long held to be 
invincible, has been shattered by the at- 
tacks of Republicans from without and 
of free-silver Democrats and Populists 
from within. The Populists expect soon to 
control a number of the States, and the 
Republicans may seize the rest. This is 
not a mere possibility. It is more than 
probable. It is almost accomplished. The 
Democrats of the South themselves will 
admit that their craze over cheap money 
has strengthened both Republicans and 
Populists. 

They do not admit yet, however, that 
their position on free silver leaves only one 
alternative to thousands and thousands of 
Democrats throughout the South, North, 
and East—the alternative of voting for Re- 
publicanism. They have made the financial 
question the only issue of the campaign, 
and on this question there is no difference 
between them and the Populists; the Re- 
publicans offering the only chance to vote 
for a sound currency, that is not an ex- 
periment, and never has been an experi- 


ment. 

What will be the result if the South shall 
persist in her course? The Republicans 
will win in the National election. Besides, 
they will capture several Southern States. 
With this breach in the lines, and backed 
by the power and influence of the National 
Government, they will push their way and 
capture more Southern States. They will 
seek to spr and perpetuate their power. 
They can do this through Force bills and 
other election measures that would make a 
Republican majority in a Democratic 
stronghold. 

The machinery ~ into operation by the 
Republicans would continue its work to the 
perpetual subjection of the South to the 
most despicable species of politics—the poll- 
tics of reconstruction times, with “‘a bay- 
onet behind each ballot,” as President Har- 
rison said of the Force bill he wanted put 
upon the South to keep his party in office. 

“The Republicans will not do such things 
in this day,” is a statement frequently 
heard; it practically was said by Tillman in 
his Cooper Institute speech. The words 
just quoted, expressing the friendly and 
Christian desire to place a Federal bayonet 
behind each ballot in the South, were ut- 
tered by a Presbyterian Elder who tempo- 
rarily was at the head of the Republican 
Party and President of this country. If 
professional Christians feel this way, how 
will professional and practical clans 
feel? Will they pause at Force bills? Will 
they pause at anything that affords them 
the chance to intrench themselves in 


power? 
The people of the South are blinded by a 
on t has obscured reason for a 
time. They do not see that they are pay. 
ing into the hands of their enemies. If 
they could secure free silver by their pres- 
ent course; if there was a prospect of forc- 
ing their untried views and polley upon a 


rupt nations of the world, 
be reasonable ground for tak- 
risk of siving over their 
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money is strong aon 2 to overthrow both 
Po; m and oes istic Democracy if 
united, and easily will win against them as 
separate parties. On this question of tam- 

ering with the sound currency of the Na- 
ion the business interests and the laboring 
classes of the North and East wi’! .urm a 
phalanx more compact than the «..e of the 
South that resisted so long the attacks of 
Republicanism. The Middle States and the 
Western States are not all for silver. These 
joined to the East and North make the vic- 
tory of sound money assured. 

There is no hope for a free-silver tri- 
umph. For the Democrats to strive for a 
debased currency will mean not only certain 
defeat, but the beginning of a rule of Fed- 
eral interference in elections, Federal con- 
trol and manipulation of elections, and the 
giving over of the South to the political 
spoiler, 





NOW BACHELORS OF MUSIC. 


Degrees Conferred on Four Young 


Ladies Last Evening, 


Four young women received the degree 
of Bachelor of Music at Chickering Hall 
last evening. It was said to be the first 
time the honor had been conferred on 
young women in this country. The recip- 
ients—the Misses Mabel Addis Beach, Grace 
Maude Gilfillan, Ethel Fowler Litolff, and 
Eva Underhill—appeared on the stage in 
eaps and gowns. They carried huge bou. 
quets, which their admirers had bestowed 
on them for piano performances earlier in 
the programme. The flowers looked quite 
handsome, snuggled in an expanse of flow- 
ing black silk, even if they subordinated 
the dignity of the new office to prettiness 
of effect. Dr. Ernst Eberhard, President 
of the Grand Conservatory of Music, su- 
pervised the affair. The young women had 
studied at his school. He said that they 
had not only completed the full course pre- 
scribed in the curriculum, but had passed 
an examination in fugue and canon as se-~ 
vere as that exacted ef candidates for the 
same degree in the music schools of Eu- 
rope. 

The young women had given an exhibition 
of virtuosity, before receiving diplomas, in 
Weber’s “ Jubel Overture,”’ for eight hands, 
and in single performances of high-class 
works, Miss Underhill choosing Schumann's 
“Papillons”’”’; Miss Gilfillan, ** Liszt’s 
Dreams of Love, No. 3,” and Chopin’s 
“Etude, No. 12’; Miss Beach, a graceful 
nocturne of her own composition and 
Chopin's ‘‘ Etude No. 7.”" Pupils not yet 
graduated fille@ out an ambitious  pro- 
gramme, in which Miss Edna Scott dis- 
played a well-trained mezzo voice and Miss 
Angele Gaudefroy showed uncommon prom- 
ise as a violinist. Prof. William Medorn, 
M. M., received the degree of Mus. Doc., 
and a teacher’s certificate was issued to 
Frederic Charles Abbe. 





A BULLDUG IN COURT, 


He Was an Actor and Knew His Part 
Too Well, 


A bulldog created considerable excitement 
in Essex Market Court yesterday yesterday 
morning. ‘‘ Bab” is the euphonious title of 
the dog, and he is no common cur, but a 
regular actor-dog, having played a very 
catching part as the terror of tramps in 
the comedy ‘“‘ My New-York,” which had a 
long run at the Germania Theatre last sea- 
son. He is not pretty; in fact, his face has 
the appearance of having mixed up with a 
wheat shredder, but nevertheless he is high- 
ly prized by his owner, Adolph Philipp, 
manager of the Germania Theatre. When 
the season closed Bab was sent to New- 
Jersey for the Summer, and Mr. Philipp 
was surprised when he saw James Mahoney 


of 437 East Thirteenth Street and James 
Kelly of 282 Avenue B leading his pet along 
East Fourteenth Street yesterday morning. 
Philipp engaged them in conversation, and 
they offered to sell him the dog for $5. 
About this time Policeman Klein happened 
along and arrested the two men on the 
charge of'larceny preferred by Philipp. 

When the dog was led into the court- 
room he espied several men who had been 
arrested Friday night for drunkenness, and 
ptanty his histrionic training assert- 
ed itself. When he was finally torn away 
from one who had incurred his dislike, the 
man was not only badly frightened, but 
he was minus a large section of his trou- 
sers. Court Officer Burns gave the unfor- 
tunate a new pair, and he went away happy. 

Mahoney claimed he had found the dog. 
Philipp ally withdrew the charge and 
the case was dismissed. 





BICYCLE POLICE TO RACE, 


They Test Their Powers of Speed at 
Manhattan Beach, 


Police Commissioner Andrews went down 
to Manhattan Beach Bicycle Track early 
yesterday morning with ten of the bicycle 
policemen who were going to see which 
of them could ride the fastest. The men 
are all anxious to enter a bicycle race, 
which has been arranged to come off July 
25 at Manhattan Beach. 

Policemen Gilles, Thompson, Stransky, and 
Cullom were pitted in a trial competition 
of one mile. Gilles was first, Thompson 
second, Stransky third, and Cullom fourth. 
The time was 2:42 with a standing start. 
Gilles finished the mile one-third of a lap 
ahead of Thompson. In another trial com- 
petition of one mile Neggersmith, McKay, 
Scheussler, Reilly, Remington, and Fuller- 
ton were pitted against each other. Neg- 
gersmith was first, McKay second, Scheuss- 
ler third, and Reilly fourth. Scheussler 
set the pace, but at the three-quarter post 
Neggersmith shot ahead and finished three 
lengths ahead of McKay. The time was 
2:38, with a standing start. In a two-mile 
race Reilly was first, Neggersmith second, 
and Scheussler third. The time was 5:48. 

Commissioner Andrews timed the men. 
He said the time they made was good, con- 
sidering that they were not in training and 
that they used ordinary road wheels. Mr. 
Andrews will select half a dozen of the 
men who made the best time and put them 
in training. Later they will be given an- 
other trial and the three fastest riders will 
be picked out and entered in the race on 
July 25. 


ONE KILLED, TWO FATALLY HURT 





The Pike’s Peak Special on the Union 
Pacific Road Wrecked, 


DENVER, Col., June 27.—The Pike’s Peak 
special, on the Union Pacific, Denver and 
Gulf Road, was wrecked near Bierstadt 


pon ag to-day. It collided with a switch 
engine. 

ngineer Michael Shannon of the pas- 
senger train was killed; Fireman Collins 
and Baggageman David were fatally hurt, 
and the engineer ond fireman of the switch 
engine were injured seriously. 

‘one of the passengers was injured. 





Struck by an Iron Bar. 


NEw-BRUNBSWICK, N. J., June 27.—Charles 
W. Salmon, a passenger on a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train met with a peculiar accident 
this morning. While sitting beside an open 
window of train No. 71, a bar of fron, part 
of a car-shoe brake, either became loose 
from one of the wheels beneath the train 
or was hurled from another train and came 
flying rong: the open window. It struck 
Salmon on the head, causing a deep wound, 
from which the blood flowed freely. He 
was brought to this city, where he was at- 
tended by Drs. H. R. and A. V. N. Baldwin, 
on Bayard Street. After his injuries were 
dressed he went to his home. e was on 
his way m Newark when the accident 
happened to him, 





YESTERDAY'S FIRES. 


(From 12 o’clock Friday night to 12 o’clock Sat- 
urday night.) 
12:25 A. M.—Manhattan Hotel, Madison Ave- 
nue and -second Street; no damage. 
—12:30 A. M.—470 Grand Street; Gegoz & Rosen- 
, sausage makers; damage, $150. 
55 A. M.—408 East Fifty-fourth Street; Lena 
Aaronwintz; tenement; damage slight. 
—11:45 A. M.—95 Boulevard; awning; damage, 


$16. 
ane 115 P. M.—17TT Canal Street, barrel of turpen- 
e; no ; 
P. M.—Load gaa in front of 182 Bar- 


—1:40 
row Street; damage, 
—8:30 P. M.—801 Thirty-eighth Street; 
fruit stand; damage slight. 
—8:50 P. M.—228 East One Hundred and Sev- 
enth Street; F. Schute, occupant; damage, $25. 
—10:05 P. M.—880 Jackson Avenue; dwelling 
of J. Murphy; damage 
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THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 


The violent break of ten points in Sugar 
was an event which was not in the,calcula- 
tlons when the market closed a week ago. 
It has given a somewhat different com- 
plexion to things. Some large operators 
who were bulls have evidently turned bears. 
There is a less hopeful tone than there 
was. A bear party has started up, which 


means to be aggressive. Who sold all the 
Sugar? This is the question which the 
Street has been asking. The first impres- 
sion naturally wa? that the Havemeyers 
were smashing the stock—making one of 
their big turns in it. But it is the opinion 
of some that the Havemeyers were getting 
out of their stock during the long time the 
price was kept jigging backwards and for- 
wards between 121 and 125; and that finally 
some other large holders, whose names are 
whispered, discovering what had been done, 
unloaded their blocks of stock in a hurry, 
causing the rapid decline. As the stock 
fell, it naturally shook out the crowd of 
small men, who were carrying the stock on 
their margins. It was noticeable that as the 
stock began to rally. other leading specu- 
latives were attacked; which is the usual 
accompaniment of tuying to cover. From 
which it may be inferred that no inconsid- 
erable part of the drop in Sugar was due 
to short selling. 

This is all natural enough, but the broad- 
er question is, why did the big men sell 
their stocks at this time—why did they 
get out of a 12 per cent. dividend payer; 
and who was it that had such unlimited 
supplies of St. Paul to sell around 79? They 
were rich men—men who buy and sell their 
stocks by the thousand. As near as one 
can get to the counsels of these people, 
it seems that they considered the political 
uncertainties of the situation made it de- 
sirable to carry as light loads as possible. 
Railroad earnings are good, rates are well 
maintained, the crep outlook is excellent. 
But with a Presidential campaign start- 
ing, on the straight issue of a silver or 
gold standard, an economic question which 
goes to the vitals of things, these men 
thought it only prudent to lighten the ship. 
a little. This at least may be reasoned out 
from the remarks dropped in quarters where 
there would be knowledge of facts and of 
persons, 

It is not difficult to see how the situation 
might present itself to a man who had a 
big line of stocks. He might have no real 
doubt about the final outcome of the fight; 
he might be able to see, from his business 
knowledge and political information, just 
how the sound-money party would win; but 
he would know, as every sensible man must 
know, that the victory cannot be won with- 
out a great deal of hard work, and that 
there will be times when the propertied 
class will be nervous and uncertain about 
the progress of the fight. Such being the 
case, it requires little gift of prophecy to 
see that people who have money to invest 
will be timid about doing anything, and 
more inclined to sell what they have‘ than 
buy more. It would, therefore, on gen- 
eral rules, be a poor time to try and start 
a bull movement just as a political cam- 
paign started, which carried with it the 
possibilities and probabilities indicated. It 
would be more prudent to start with as 
light a burden as possible, and later on, 
pick up stocks carefully whenever the mar- 
ket became particularly weak. 

The general impression in the Street at 
this time is that the free-silver party will 
dominate the Chicago Convention. Singular 
as it may seem at first sigut, this pros- 
pect is more satisfactory to the average 
Wall Street man than the idea that the 
Eastern Democrats will be able to force a 
straddle, or some ambiguous declaration 
which would leave it still uncertain after 
the fight what the fight had settled. ‘“‘ We 
are sick of uncertainties,” is the common 
expression; “let us have a straight-out 
fight this time.” It is precisely the same 
feeling which forced the flat-footed decla- 
ration for the gold standard in the Re- 
publican Convention. It would be scarcely 
too much to say that most people in Wall 
Street, things being as they are, actually 
hope that the Democratic Convention will 
really declare for free silver—unless it de- 
clares absolutely against it, which is not 
thought possible. They are ready for the 
contest, ready to take the chances on it; 
but dreading above all things a continu- 
ance of the state of paralyzing uncertainty 
in which the country has been hung up for 
three or four years. This can only be 
ended by one side or the other gaining a 
decisive victory. 

From the talk in certain politico-financial 
circles, it would appear that what the Chi- 
cago ‘Convention will do finally depends 
upon the South. If the Eastern Democrats 
are unable to move the South from its po- 
sition for free silver, the case is hopeless; 
for the Democrats of the West are wild for 
it. In the ordinary way, the Eastern Dem- 
ocratic leaders would be certainly followed 
by those of the South, seeing that it is in 
the East, not the West, that the strength 
of the Northern Democracy is to be found. 
But these are not ordinary times. The West 
is now, for the first time, proposing union 
with the South. Altgeld’s latest utterances 
present the view which will be urged on the 
convention. He says in substance that it 
would be useless to present a gold platform, 
for there is not a Democratic Electoral vote 
in sight in the East. No gold platform 
could bring one into view. The East must 
be counted out, and the fight made on a 
silver platform upon which the South and 
West can combine. Should this view pre- 
vail, it is understood the Eastern Dem- 
ocracy will wash its hands of the whole 
business, and refuse to contribute a dollar 
to the campaign. The Democratic managers 
would then be confronted with the dilemma 
heretofore indicated—that outside of the 
South, they must get their votes for free 
silver in the great cities of the country, 
just the places where the anti-silver senti- 
ment is the strongest. 

The delegates will begin to gather at Chi- 
cago the latter part of next week, and it 
will not need waiting till the convention 
actually meets for the market to reflect the 
way things are tending. It did not as re- 
spects the St. Louis Convention. Of course, 
if by some strange and certainly now un- 
expected turn of things, the gathering to- 
gether of the delegates should be followed 
by a revulsion of feeling, and the tide so 
turned that the convention should come 
out squarely and unequivocally against free 
coinage—then, of course, the whole situation 
would be suddenly changed. The free-silver 
extremists would go off by themselves, and 
be wiped out without any one troubling 
about it, the same as the Greenback Party 
was. With both the great parties squarely 
committed against free silver, the victory 
for sound money would be more than half 
won by the mere action of the conventions. 
It must be said, however, that the stock 
market is not reflecting the probability of 
such an event; what it does reflect is the 
expectation that the free-silver party will 
carry the day, and that an arduous fight 
to protect the credit of the country must 
follow. 

In such a contest it would be a great 
mistake to go on the assumption—which 
there is too much disposition to do—that 
every free-silver advocate is either a fool 
or a knave. This sort of argument produces 
the same effect on the people it is addressed 
to, as Tillman’s ranting tirades ‘produce on 
what he calls the goldbugs and shylocks— 
meaning the people who don’t agree with 
him. We must assume that these people 
are honest and intelligent, but we believe 
them to be mistaken. Every one knows that, 
with agricultural products so low in price, 
there is much hardship. What the Eastern 
men have to show is that the remedy which 
the Western men propose, is no remedy at 
all, and would only make what is bad now 
still worse. Tuis is an argument which 
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BANKERS AT SUMMIT MOUNTAIN, 


Group VII. Attentive Both to Busines 
and Social Matters. 


KIncGsTon, N. Y., June 27.—Group VII. 
of the New-York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion met at Summit Mountain to-day at 11 
o’clock. After reports had been made by 
the various standing committees, a series 
of discussions, speeches being limited to 
ten minutes, were carried on by the mem- 
bers on these subjects: “ Country collec- 
tions,” “ Protection against bank forgeries,’’ 
and “ Guaranteed indorsements.” 

This discussion was relative to the reso- 
lution recently passed by the New-York 
Clearing House requiring a guarantee of 
all restrictive indorsements. They unani- 
mously indorsed the action of the Clearing 
House. An address was made by Frederick 
D. Kilburne, Superintendent of the Banking 
Department, on the relation of banks to the 
people and to each other. He was especially 
earnest in recommending social and busi- 
ness meetings like the one he was address- 
ing. He said that, if the bankers would 
indulge in such associations with each other, 
frequently there would be less unfair and 
undignified competition between their in- 
stitutions, and that the banks would not 
find themselves losers through discounting 
bad paper as often as: now happens. 

Referring to the social side of the mect- 
ing, Superintendent Kilburne extolled Bank 
President S. D. Coykendall of Rondout for 
having insisted upon it tnat no banker 
could attend the association as his guest 
unless accompanied by his wife, thus mak- 


ing bankers the first organized body of 
men in the State to accord seats at a ban- 
quet to women. At a meeting of the asso- 
ciation three months ago resolutions favor: 
ing a gold standard for money were passed, 
and to-day a second resolution was passed 
unanimously adopting a gold standard. 
Senator 8. M. Griswold of Prooklyn, 
Chairman of Group VII., also made an 
tertaining address. The party returned ta 
Kingston on its special train late this even- 
ing. The banquet tendered to the associa- 
tion last night by Mr. Coykendall was a 
very enjoyable affair. Toasts.were respond- 
ed to by the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Young 
of the Church of the Puritans, New-York 


ene 


W. ange of Kingston, Bank Superintend- 
ent F. D. Kilburne, Senator S. M. Griswold 
of Brooklyn, E. A. Groesbeck of Albany, 
and Judge A. T. Clearwater of Kingston. 
The speeches were unusually replete with 
flashes of wit and humor, which may have 
been due to the novelty of having so many 
ladies present at the banquet. 

Dr. Vanslike made a hit by expressing 
the sentiment that in the approaching po- 
litical campaign the banks and the churches 
for once, at least, would be found fighting 


although from somewhat different motives, 
as the bankers oppose free-silver ‘coinage 
because it is an attempt to rob them, while 
the Church opposes it because it it immoral. 
The members of the various committees 
were: Arbitration—Ira M. Hedges; Uni. 
form Action—David Cromwell; Reception- 
Cc. A. Pugsley; Protection Against Crime— 
2 TR Scott; Press and Publication—P. J, 
ting. 


THE COLD-WATER CANDIDATE, 





Under Certain Conditions He Expects 
to Accomplish Certain Things. 


BALTIMORE, June 27.—Joshua Levering, 
Prohibition candidate for President, made 
public his views to-day on the campaign. 
While he does not feel exactly certain that 
he will secure enough Electoral votes to 
send him to the White House, he is confi- 
dent that the ticket which he heads will be 
considerable of a factor in the race for 
Presidential honors. He is in good health 
and spirits and is ready to begin campaign 
work at the proper time. 

When asked as to the probable effect of 
the National Convention of the Democratic 
Party nominating free-silver candidates, 
Mr. Levering said: 

“It will make my vote larger. I shall pol) 
a large vote in the country at large, but the 
vote I shall get in Maryland will, I think, 
be something of a surprise. Bven in ad- 
vance of my letter of acceptance, the people 
are fully aware of exactly where I stand. 
They know my views and just the policy I 
shall adopt if intrusted with the reins of 
government. 

“‘It is therefore to be expected that Re- 
publicans whose views do not coincide with 
those of Mr. McKinley on the tariff, and 
Democrats unwilling to vote for the advo- 
cates of free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver, will naturally seriously consider the 
wisdom and propriety of voting the third 
ticket. — 

“It is, I think, a foregone conclusion that 
the Democrats will adopt a free-silver plat- 
form and nominate free-silver candidates at 
Chicago, but even should the leaders fix up 
what may be styled a compromise, it cannot 
be such as will allow of the sound-money 
Democrats of the East supporting it. There 
is, therefore, every encouragement for the 
Prohibition Party, as the defection in our 
ranks on this question amounts to very lit- 
tle. There is marked encouragement also 
in the growth of prohibition sentiment 
throughout the country, and this will give 
us many votes this year not hitherto cast 
for our ticket. 

“* Altogether, I am very well pleased with 
the prospect ahead, and will enter upon the 
campaign in a very cheerful frame of 
mind.’”’ : 

The Notification Committee, of which the 
Rev. Oliver W. Stewart of Mackinaw, IIL, 
is Chairman, will wait upon Mr. Levering 
on July 28 and officially inform him of the 
action of the Pittsburg Convention. 





BUSINESS NOTIOES. 


Clabmen and all other connoisseurs 
of good liquors never allow them to be spoiled by 
the addition of impure mineral waters and al- 
ways ask for CARL H. SCHULTZ’S. 


Old age may renew its youth in S. G. 
cocktails flavored with DR. SIEGERT’S AN<« 
GOSTURA BITTERS, the great tonic, 


BE. & W. 
MADAWASKA. 


Collars, 
KELETA. 


Collars. 
ONEONTA, 





MARRIHD. 


McINTYRE — WHITTEMORB.—On Thursday, 
June 25, 1896, at New-Brighton, 8S. I., by the 
Rev. Henry Hyde, cousin of the bride, Maude 
Louise, daughter of George W. Whittemore, to 
Howard Mcintyre. 





DIED. 


DAVIS.—On June 27, at her late residence, 34 
West 26th St., Bmily K. Davis, after a shwoit 
illness. 

Funeral private. Interment Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery at the convenience of family. 

Chicago and San Francisco papers pil 
copy. 

LANSING.—At Newtown, L. I., on June 25, 
1896, Cornelia B., wife of B. B. Lansing. 

Funeral services at her late residence, Grand 
St., on Sunday, the 28th inst., at 2:30. 
riages in waiting on arrival of train leaving 
Long Island City at 2 o’clock. 

LEO-WOLF.—On Thursday, June 25, .1896, at 
her late residence, 89 East 10th St., Henrietta 
Virginia, only surviving child of the late Dr. 
George and Henrietta Louisa (Crary) Leo- 
Wolf. 

Burial service from Trinity Church, Broad- 
way and Wall St., om Monday, the 29th inst., 
at 12:15 P. M. 

MONTELL.—On Saturday, June 27, at her resi- 
dence, at Astoria, L. IL, Amelia Blackwell 
Whittemore, beloved wife of Edwin A. Montell, 

Notice of funeral later. 
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THE KENSICO CEMETERY.—Located on the 
Harlem Railroad, forty-eight minutes’ ride from 
the Grand Central Depot. ffice, 16 East 42d St. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ew 


PREPARE TO EXCLUDE THE FLIES.—Largest 

stock in the world of screens, screen wire, 
screen doors, and fixtures. ROEBUCK’S, 172 Ful- 
ton St., N. Y.; 14th St. and Hamilton Av., Brooke 
lyn. Custom screens made to order in any wood, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LEADING IN LAW. 
CURIOUS IN. COURT 


BENJAMIN F. BURNHAM, 


Author of “ The Life +e aad Divers Digesta, 





Part I.—Law and Administration. 
Part U.—Curious Cases. 


BANKS & BROTHERS, 





City; the Rev. Drs. J. G. Vanslike and W.-. 


side by side in the cause of righteousness, - 
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SOLDIERS OF THE CZAR 





QUALITIES AND POSSIBILITIES AS 
SEEN BY AN ENGLISH CRITIC. 


He Was Surprised to Find the Men No 
Longer Utterly illiterate—Their 
Food Is Course and Not Too Plien- 
ty—The Tents They Live In—Cav- 
alry and Artillery Weak as Com- 
pared with Other Branches of the 


Service. 


With a permit from the Minister of War, 
(writes the special correspondent of The 
London Chronicle from Moscow,) I have just 
visited the big camp at Khodinskoié Polé, 
to the West of the St. Petersburg Road, and 


nearly facing Petrovsky Palace. Unfortun- 
ately, my time was short, and I cannot 
pretend to describe completely a camp which 
“lies stretching many a rood,” and, indeed, 
many a mile, 

Looking at it from the dreary sandy plain 
from which the theatres that overlooked the 
tragedy of Saturday had disappeared in a 
night, as though they were palaces in the 
“Arabian Nights,” no one would believe 
that the camp could be such an attractive 
place, and close access to it is prevented 
for the general public by widely scattered 
vedettes and by well-planted sentries. But 
the arid plain, which but three weeks ago 
I had to describe as a sticky swamp, is on 
its further side planted with acacias and 
other trees, through which lead shady 
walks, and in which are deftly hidden the 
headquarter offices. These are permanent, 
though wooden, buildings, and in every one 
of them work was going on—work of rou- 
tine, but none the less assiduously pursued. 

The furniture is of the roughest, and 
yet in every apartment there hangs the sa- 
cred picture without which a Russian house 
would not be recognizable—a perpetual 
reminder of a life that is to come. I was 
rather surprised to find common soldiers 
and Corporals engaged in clerical work, 
Sich as copying and minuting, having re- 
gard to the backward state of education 
in Russia, but I found the army is the 
great educator of the men folks, and as 
service is compulsory for three years, 
though not every man called is chosen, 
since in peace time the contingents are 
always vastly. in excess of the numbers 
prepared for the budgets, the system of 
teaching a man during his service, at least 
the elements of reading and writing, tends 
to spread by d@egrees through the com- 
munity a knowledge of two of the three 
R’s, as the old saying used to run. 

Besides, every Russian peajsant knows 
how to count, and count closely, at least 
his money and his goods, be they grain, 
or wood, or bestial produce. And if a 
soldier shows anything more than the ave- 
rage capacity, he is encouraged to go on, 
with a view to promotion, which is only 
given to men who show a certain amount 
ef intelligence. 

Here, among fair samples of the army 
generally, I found what is a tradition of 
ihe guards, that, at the expiration of their 


three, or rather two and a half years’ serv- 
ice, the men are almost invariably indis- 
posed to return to their villages, which, 
separated at so great distances, must seem 
on their return very dull and prosy even 
to such an affectionate people as the Mus- 
covites have the name of being. However, 
there is no doubt a very large proportion 
of every regiment always begs pitifully for 
seave to stay on. feeling with the old Brit- 
ish soldier in the mutiny, who said: “ The 
regiment is my father and my mother, my 
sister, my brother, and all my blood rela- 
tions.”’ 

It is useless tc pretend that the troops of 
the line or the Artillery. or the cavalry, are 
equal to the guagds; who are picked men 
coming from all parts of the empire, and 
having nothing in common but their height 
and chest measurement and their attach- 
ment to their officers. In the line men 
often come from the same place, have been 
playfellows together in childhood, and may 
be seen walking about the streets hand in 
hand just as Orientals do all the world over 
who have known each other well. There is, 
indeed, a great difference even in the 
Same battalions, as great a difference as 
we see in the troops at Aldershot, when 
they have not had time to feel the building 
up of the frame that ensues upon, the new 
system of cooking. 

And the Russian soldiers are nothing like 
£0 well fed as ours, which I do not hesitate 
to describe as now the best provided army 
in the world. The troops of the Czar get 
ebout a farthing a day pay; otherwise they 
have everything provided for them. It is 
not abundant, in our sense of the word. The 
bread is brown, or rather black, with a 
large proportion of rye, without which the 
inan of mujik origin would not care for it, 
as he likes it a trifle sour. His allowance 
of meat is about half ours, and that not of 
the best quality as we judge, and what there 
is comes to him practically always in the 
form of soup, with vegetables in it, and with 
more or less of the meat in each portion, so 
far as it can be made to go. 

However, if he does not get much to masti- 
cate, he at any rate gets all there is of 
good in it, bones and fat together, espe- 
cially fat. The days are long past when the 
mujik of the towns had an opportunity of 
swarming up the lampposts to drink the 
whale or seal oil with which the streets 
used to be lighted, and that he did this I 
have been assured by"“many old residents, 
native and foreign; but now the streets are 
lighted, where not with electric lamps, then 
with Baku ofl, and that is a trifie too strong 
even for the stomach of a mujik. But he 
still likes his fat, and the soup he consumes 
fairly swims in grease. It would not be 
— soup to him else. With this and 
1is black bread he thrives on two meals a 
day, and he can go and do a long day’s 
work without waiting for a meal at all. In 
a word, he is a gross: feeder and a hard 
worker. 

He is also fairly quick at picking up drill, 
end even shows intelligence in the exten- 
sion movements when he has been put 
through the hard grind, first, of barrack 
parade. He is smart, too, with the manual 
exercise, and he is now to be better trained 
in shooting. I have no hesitation in saying 
that in the next campaign the Russian sol- 
dier will be a better shot than he has ever 
been before, and this not only in the in- 
fantry, but in the cavalry. 

It is no secret to those who know Russian 
efficers that they will leave behind them 
their lances next time and go in as a sort 
of mounted infantry, the old idea of dra- 
goons. To this end the cavalry are trained 
to the rifle, and not the carbine, and they 
will far more often fight on foot than on 
horseback. But I cannot find that, in spite 
of the extent of the country, they have 
yet been provided with proper ranges. Lhose 
of which I have heard do not exceed 500 
meters, or under 550 yards, and shooting 
at that distance will be of very little use in 
a future war, seeing the tremendously in- 
creased power of artillery. 

As regards the latter arm, I am unable 
to say much in praise either of the force 
I have seen as a whole or of its mobility. 
Of course, it is a high standard by which 
to try any artillery to regard them from 
the point of view of either Woolwich or 
Aldershot. But there must_be a standard, 
and, without including the 4&rtillery of the 
Guard, which is better, it must be frankly 
said the Russian guns are very poorly 
horsed, poorly ridden, and decidedly defi- 
cient in mobility, for their horses are not 
as good as even those of the Turks or, to 
<0 a step lower, of the Belgians. The guns 
are not kept clean in the sense that an 
English critic expects, but there is very 
good material in the Russian artillery, and 
one who ought to know tells me it makes 
very fair field practice. 

Most of the cavalry, too, is underhorsed. 
The beasts are not so overweighted as ours, 
but they are too much on the lines of the 
Cossack pony. They will endure and do 
well where an English or an Irish horse 
would starve, but they can never have the 
pace or the weight that tells. However, 
since we are to look on all the cavalry as 
in the light of mounted infantry, save some 
regiments of the Guards, there is no doubt 
the horses are good enough to take the 
men from point to point, and to be very 
patient when they get there, which is the 
more surprising when we consider they are 
nearly all entires. 

The housing, if I may use the expression, 
of the troops in the camp seems to me very 
good. A wali of turf is built up about 
two feet high and some twelve feet square. 
When this is nicely finished a square tent 
is set over it of lighter material than 
our canvas, but still watertight, and if a 
channel is cut for drainage-away from the 
door no rain can get inside, and, at least, 
the floor of the tent is dry. 

*The men have changes of clothing, and 
now they have be to live in the camp, 
and go through ther drill in white Sum- 
mer uniforms, which at present have a 
very cbean appearance. How long it will 


Winter, there is not much to be hoped for 
in this respect. 

The officers are almost uniformly kind 
to the men, whom they treat as a lot 
of children; but only a small number of 
them study their trade, and so they all 
have a’passion for decorations which they 
should hardly be able to obtain except by 
distinguishing themselves in their busi- 
ness. The supply of decorations opens too 
wide a field of speculation. 





EXPERIMENTING WITH SOCIALISM. 


New-Zealand’s Legislzxtors Seem to 
Rank People Above Property. 


“Labor Legislation in New-Zealand” 
was the subject of a lecture recently deliv- 
ered in London by the Hon, W. P. Reeves, 
the Agent General of that colony. The 
London Chronicle reports him as saying 
that, although the New-Zealanders had not 
yet attained all at which they aimed, yet 
they had done a good deal. Very few 
workers worked more than eight hours a 
day, and factory owners and business men 
had informed him that not only did their 
employes put in a good day’s work during 
the eight hours, but they thoroughly earned 
the high wages they received. 

The islands, said the lecturer, would never 
form a great empire, and they did not 
possess one millionaire, but they could 
boast of moderate wealth scattered over 
a@ small community. Education had ar- 
rived at such a stage that total illiteracy 
was almost unknown. For these and other 
reasons New-Zealand was a favorable the- 
atre for ‘“‘experiments”’ in legislation. 

The rulers of the country now used the 
collective wealth and status of the com- 
munity in order to endeavor to better the 
lot of the mass of the people. Most of 
the important work had been done during 
the last five years. The State was the 
largest landowner, and of late there had 
been a strong feeling against parting with 
more of the freeholds. The result was that 
land was leased in perpetuity. Not only 
were the railways the properties of the 
State, but an insurance business was also 
in Government hands. Public Trustees took 


care of intestate estates, and much good 
Was accomplished in this way. 

The State also interfered in the labur 
market. Of late State Socialism had made 
great progress. The party which came into 
office five years ago was composed of the 
old Liberal Party—founded by Sir George 
Grey—and the Labor Party. The latter 
was not an independent party, inasmuch 
as the Radicals accepted their programme. 
he Labor Party, therefore, became a wing 
of the Radical Party, and by this means 
valuable reforms had been accomplished, In 
the beginning of 1891 Mr. John Ballance 
(since deceased) came out with a _ pro- 
gramme highly Socialistic, but not labeled 
as such. Each measure was produced on 
its own merits, and by this method much 
Parliamentary support, which otherwise 
would have been lost, was secured, 

With regard to the land, leases of 999 
years were granted at a rental of 4 per 
cent. on the original or “ prairie’’ value to 
bona-fide settlers. Certain Radicals—of 
whom the speaker was one—thought the 
terms too good, but Parliament overruled 
them. The objection to large estates— 
which the Government had parted with in 
the past—was that they were, as a rule 
mere cattle or sheep runs. Legislation had 
had the effect of enabling the Government 
to repurchase many of these estates, either 
by private agreement or arbitration, and 
they were now being split up and offered to 
small occupiers. 

They had a graduated income tax, and a 
land tax so ri that the burden was 
very light on small land owners. The labor 
laws were somewhat remarkable. Prior to 
1891 Factory acts, &c., were in existence, 
but since then a great advance had been 
made. The amended Factory act, passed 
in 1894, brought within its meshes nearl 
every kind of workshop in New-Zealand. 
If only one employer and one employe 
were together in a room It must be regis- 
tered as a factory. Great care was exer- 
cised as to the employment of the young, 
and the powers of the Inspectors were ar- 
bitrary to an extraordinary extent. 

The chief object of the act was to protect 
women and “ young persons,”’ but naturally 
it also benefited adults, especially as re- 
gards sanitation. There were strict regula- 
tions as to hours of labor and for the pre- 
vention of accidents. As regards deductions 
from wages, none could be made on the 
ground of absence or late arrival, save 
where “special damage” could be proved, 
the result being that such deductions were 
now practically unknown. 

The Truck act of 1892 stipulated that 
every worker was entitled to be paid in 
money without any deduction whatever. 
Provision had also been made for the pro- 
tection of workmen against weak or dis- 
honest contractors, with excellent results. 
The Shop Assistants’ act began with a de- 
sire for a half holiday and ended in a seri- 
ous struggle. It took Mr. Reeves five years 
to get that bill through. It shut up all 
shops for a half day each week, and each 
district chose its own day. The bill also 
laid it down that there must be sitting ac- 
commodation for female shop assistants. 
The Conspiracy Law Amendment act put 
trades unions on exactly the same footing 
as other organizations. One clause, how- 
ever, provided that employes of gas and 
water companies must give a fortnight’s 
notice before coming out on strike. 

The Government also dealt with maritime 
matters, and after two years’ fighting it was 
enacted, among other things, that every 
ship should have a complement of skilled 
seamen. 

Mr. Reeves went on to describe the ma- 
chinery of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
act, the object of which, he said, was to do 
away with strikes and lock-outs, and sub- 
stitute for them the decision of Concilia- 
tion Boards, or, failing them, of a State Ar- 
bitration Court. He admitted that it was 
an experiment, but if anything could be 
substituted for strikes or lock-outs it wse« 
the duty of every civilized nation to try it. 
Since the act was passed no dispute had 
occurred to call for its interference, but that 
was largely due to the fact that of late 
years his party had succeeded in persuad- 
ing workingmen to refrain from trade quar- 
rels in order to put all.their force into 
politics. 

In conclusion, Mr. Reeves said that one 
of his last acts before leaving New-Zealand 
for England was to secure the passing of a 
measure affecting servants’ registry offices. 





“Oh Husayn! Oh Husayn!” 


If tragedy be well defined by Aristotle in 
his “‘ Poetics,” as the purgation of the pas- 
sions by means of pity and horror, there 
are no better tragedies than some of these 
Persian dramas. Passages are to be found 
in them which may rival the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus. In the play there are such 
passages, and they abound in the piece 
called “The Orphans of Imam Husayn at 
His Tomb.” In this Taziya, little children of 
the best families are employed, dressed in 
garments of black gauze with large sleeves, 
their little heads covered with small round 


black caps, embroidered with gold or sil- 
ver. These infants kneel on the body of the 
act*e who plays Husayn, embrace him, and 
with their chubby hands cover themselves 
in sign of grief with chopped straw, which 
represents the sand of the fatal desert 
of Karbala, as the great river of the 
Euphrates is represented by a small copper 
tank. They cannot, by reason of their 
tender age, well understand the significance 
of their performance, but their little faces 
are grave and serious, what time the sur- 
rcunding public shouts in accents of dolor: 
“ Wahi! Wahi! Oh, Husayn! Oh, Husayn!”’ 
over and over again, and slap them- 
selves violently on their right thighs, or 
with measured strokes, now quick, now 
slow, but ever in harmony with the music 
of the tambourines, which accompany the 
Taziya, smite their left sides, bared beneath 
the shoulder. 

There is no applause in one sense of the 
word. No afirin, Hazar afirin, no bravo, 
no encore, no clapping of hands, or strikin 
the floor with sticks or umbrellas, as though 
to test the security of the foundation, greets 
the Persian actor. Such compliments of 
tragic power and histrionic ability, which 
too clearly show our consciousness that 
all the representation is a delusion, are 
never heard in Ispahan. There is to be 
heard only the highest applause of an actor, 
the applause of sympathy. There men bow 
the knees of their hearts, to use the beauti- 
ful metaphor in the prayer of Manasseh. 
There women weep for the sorrows of the 
virtuous evil-entreated, the apostolic suc- 
cessors of the immortal Aliy. There is the 
honest indignation, though expressed in an- 
other form to that of the occupants of our 
own gallery, who hiss villainy triumphant. 

There is the cry of ‘“* Wahi! Wahi!” a Per- 
sian utterance of sorrow, and the shaking of 
heads to and fro. There is the tearing of 
hair and beating of breasts, and sighs and 
groans and sobs and all gesticulations of 
anguish. There, too, are wounds, for like 
the priests of Baal, they cry aloud and cut 
themselves after their manner with knives 
and lancets till the blood gushes out upon 
them, There, too, are their tears collected 
in cotton wool by a priest and squeezed our 
into a little bottle, reminding us of a prayer 
of David and the Roman lacrymatories, 
tears said to be a never-failing elixir of 
health in the mouth of the dying. And, in 
the great majority of cases, all these man- 
ifestations are — utterance of 

ef. Sometimes pride and rivalry induce 
hem to afflict their souls. They are 





last I cannot t but judging by the uni- 


the ] of all alien expression of sorrow. 
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HOW MONTANA WAS REDEEMED 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 





THE STORY OY A BELEAGUERED 
COMMUNITY IN THE EARLY DAYS. 


Sequrl of the First Masonic Funcral 
in the Territory—Firm Resolve 
That Rid the Land of Villains. 


From The Peoria (Ill.) Journal. 

At the invitation of Temple Lodge, Major 
W. S. Brackett of Montana delivered an 
address on “The Heroic Free Masons of 
Early Montana; Their Redemption of that 
Territory from Ruffian Rule in Pioneer 
Timnes.”’ 

“The thrilling story of the Masons of 
early Montana,” Major Brackett said, ‘‘ has 
never been fully told. It is a story reflect- 
ing undying honor and glory upon this 
ancient fraternity. The deeds of King 
Richard of the Lion Heart and knights 
of old, fighting to restore the holy sepul- 
chre, the valor of the Templar Knights 
under the walls of Acre or beneath the 
towers of Askalon, or the achievements 
of the unconquerable Knight Hospitaller 
of St. John in Palestine are equaled, if not 
surpassed, by a plain tale of the American 
hills, a chronicle of the nineteenth century, 
the story of a beleaguered community of 
freemen in the Rocky Mountains, who, 
under the guidance of Masonry, were led 
out from a long night of great darkness 
into the light of a glorious redemption. 
Living under a reign of terror, they were 
brought into a State where law, order, and 
peace became firmly established. The lead- 
ers of this redemption were the early 
Masons of Montana. 

“The great discoveries of placer gold 
in what is now Southwestern Montana and 
Eastern Idaho took place just as the civil 
war broke out. Thgusands of men, thrown 
out of employment by the war, and thirst- 
ing for gold, hastened to the land of promise 
in those distant mountains. Crossing 
thirsty deserts and alkaline plains, fighting 
their way through hostile Indians, often 
lost in the rugged mountains, they made 
their way to these then distant northern 
mines. While there were thousands of 
honest men, there were equal numbers of 
the roughest and worst elements of _ the 
country. Thieves, gamblers, desperadoes, 
and murderers came in hordes from_ the 
Pacific coast. Bushwhackers came from 
Kansas. The border ruffians of Missouri 
who had drunk the blood of the Free-Soil 
men of Kansas, escaped from the civil war 
they had helped to bring on, and emi- 
rated to the new mines of Bannock, 
Boise. and Alder Gulch. 

“Here they could all carry on scoundrel- 
ism, because there was no Government and 
no organized law. For nearly two years 
the mr a of terror was complete. Murders, 
robberies, and flagrant crimes of all kinds 
grew more and more frequent in all the 
mining camps, and good men and true dared 
say nothing against it. The rule of the des- 
peradoes was open, bold, and defiant. No 
man dared lisp of the arrest and punish- 
ment of the criminals. The villains had 
their own way in all things. The ruffians 
were in organized and regular bands of 
highwaymen, having their rendezvous in va- 
rious isolated places in the mountains. In- 
coming stages and wagon trains were boldly 
held up aan robbed in broad daylight. 

“The chief of the robbers was a young 
man named Henry Plummer, a talented vil- 
lain of gentlemanly deportment and great 
cunning. Every fortunate man who accu- 
mulate old was marked as the prey, 
sooner or later, of the banditti. Those who 
had wrested fortune from the golden plains 
were dismayed to find they could not leave 
the Territory without being robbed and 
probably murdered. This mining region was 
then so isolated and distant from civiliza- 
tion that we can hardly realize it now. It 
was part of the Territory of Dakota, and 
Yankton, the capital, was 2,200 miles dis- 
tant. The nearest Post Office was 400 miles 
away, and the nearest town where there 
were any officers of the law was Lewiston, 
Idaho, 700 miles away. Over a hundred in- 
nocent men were slain by the desperadoes 
after being robbed of their gold. Many an 
anxious wife and mother in the East waited 
in vain for news from the husband and 
father toiling for gold in the gulches of dis- 
tant Montana. ‘ Why does he not write?’ 
was the hourly question sent up to heaven 
with her prayers. Alas, for that wife! Wid- 
owed long before she knew of the violent 
death of the father of her children. Alas 
for helpless orphans! Looking in vain for 
the return of their father, long since mur- 
dered by ruffians and highwaymen. 

“The reign of villainy and murder was 
now about to terminate in the northern 
mines. In a rude leg cabin William H. 
Bell, a Mason, lay dying of mountain 
fever. He desired to be buried by his 
brother Masons according to Masonit rites. 
There was no lodge ot Masons or any 
book or monitor of Masonry in the camps. 
The Masons had never as yet met in a 
body, but they resolved then and there 
to form a lodge in which good men and 
true might meet without the presence of 
the ruffian element. . 

“The Hon. N. P. Langford had been 
Master of a lodge in Minnesota, and re- 
membered the ritual. He presided at this, 
the first Masonic funeral in Montana. 

“As that little company of Masons as- 
sembled about the open grave of Brother 
Bell, they thought of the many good and 
honest men who had been killed by ruf- 
fians in those lonely mountains. They 
ae ge of the many good men is Be wl 
dered in those dark vaileys, whose dies, 
now lying in the open, had received neith- 
er blessing nor burial; and they wondered 
as they stood there if they themselves 
would be the next victims marked out for 
slaughter. It was in that ever-memorablie 
hour that Brother Langford, as a part of 
the burial service, read the first ten verses 
of the thirty-seventh chapter of the 
Prophet Ezekiel. 

“The death of Brother Bell was a vica- 
rious sacrifice. A new power arose in that 
beleagured land. The little band of Masons 
dropped the — evergreen into the 
= of their brother, and the roughs and 
esperadoes stood around outside the cir- 
ele, silent and appalled at this demonstra- 
tion of an ocqnaeet body of honest men. 
All instinctively felt that Masonry was to 
be the cornerstone upon which the struct- 
ure of law and order and good government 
was to be erected. 

** Space forbids a detailed account of the 
daring work of those early Masons in 
férming the Vigilance Committee of Mon- 
tana, which finally rescued the young Ter- 
ritory from ruffian rule. Prominent among 
the leaders were W. F. Sanders, afterward 
United States Senator from Montana; Sam- 
uel T. Hauser, afterward Governor of the 
tir gy & John X. Beidler, the brave 
United States Marshal of after years, and 
N. P. Langford, first Superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park. They were a 
tower of strength in evil times, as brave and 
true as the knights of old, who upbore the 
cause of God’s justice against the powers 
of evil. There was no organized govern- 
ment or law in that distant Territory, and 
they were obliged to improvise both. The 
rule of the vigilantes was satisfactory to 
all honest men, and brought peace and 
security to the people. 

“The turning point in the struggle 
against the desperadoes was the trial and 
execution of George Ives, a leading lieu- 
tenant of Henry Plummer. Ives had com- 
mitted a peculiarly atrocious murder, and 
the people were determined to avenge the 
tragedy. The newly formed vigilantes ar- 
rested him, and he was tried by a jury of 
miners in the open air, surrounded by over 
2,000 heavily armed men, about one-half of 
whom belonged to the bands of rufflans. 
Col. W. F. Sanders, an able lawyer, a 
brave man, and a good Mason, acted as 
chief prosecutor. The trial lasted all day, 
and up to this time had been treated with 
scorn and derision by the assembled des- 
peradoes. But all changed when the jury 
came in with a verdict of ‘ Guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree.’ The scene was 
now a terribly impressive one, filled with 
tragic fury and epic force, perhaps some 
day to form the theme of a poem or great 
drama of American life. At any moment 
Judge, jury, prosecutors, and ‘spectators 
might be shot down in an attempt to rescue 
the prisoner. No man felt sure that he 
knew the sentiments of his neighbor. When 
the verdict came in the rufflans sent up 
loud curses, howls of rage, and demands 
for an adjournment. 

“The quick click of rifles and revolvers 
was heard in every direction. There was a 
lull in the proceedings. Where was the man 
equal to this great emergency in. Montana's 
ne ae thi iti 

“ At this critical moment our noble broth- 
er, Wilbur F. Sanders, the chief Saaeenion, 
stepped upen a box in full view of all, 
and, with hundreds of rifles pointed at 
him by the ruffians, raised his voice so 
that all might hear: ‘Men,’ said he, 
‘ George Ives has had a fair trial by a jury 
of honest men, and they have found him 
guilty of murder. I move that he be now 
taken from here, and hung by the neck 
until he is dead. All in favor of that mo- 
tion will say aye!’ A great chorus went up 
from the crowd. Then Col. Sanders put the 
negative, and a shout of nays arose almost 
equal to the yeas, and then our heroic 
brother, Sanders, facing probable death 
from huadreds of rifles, calmly and loudly 
declared, ‘The yeas have it. e order of 
this court is that George Ives be at once 
taken from here, and hung by the neck 
until he is dead.’ No action of any man, 
either in ancient or modern times, ever 
su the lofty heroism of Wilbur F. 
Sanders on that eventful occasion. 

“Hundreds of armed antes sur- 
rounded the murderer in a hollo og 
and swiftly removed to the 

As his body swung at end 
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of the rope, they leveled their weapons upon 
the great mob surrounding the place, and 
held them ready to fire until the guilty 
wretch was dead. The appalled would-be 
rescuers fled from the rising power of the 
party of law and order, Other trials and 
executions rapidly followed that of Ives, 
among others that of Henry Plummer, the 
chief of the robber bands. Society and civ- 
lization were redeemed. Ruffians, murder- 
ers, and desperadoes disappeared, and per- 
sonal rights of all men were everywhere 
respected. The heroic deeds of those who 
bore conspicuous part in the events of 
that time are forever embalmed in the 
hearts of the freemen of Montana, who 
recognize in the vigilantes and Freemasons 
of that early,period the true founders of 
the young Staie.”’ 





Fifty Years Pastor of One Church. 


From The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 

The Rev. Benjamin Knepper completed 
on Thursday, June 18, his fiftieth year as 
pastor of the German Reformed Church 
at Wellersburg, Penn. According to the 
rules of this denomination, the half century 
as pastor of one church entitled Mr. Knep- 
per to be placed on the retired list. Thurs- 
day evening fully 1,000 people turned out 
to do honor to the occasion. Twelve min- 
isters of the same denomination were pres- 
ent and participated in the ceremony. The 
Rev. Mr. Knepper’s record shows that he has 
baptized 2,440 persons, officiated at the 
funerals of 1,200, and married 1,100 couples. 
He has been one of the most prominent 
ministers of his conference. 





THE WEATHER FORECAST. 


WASHINGTON, M.—Forecast 


June 27—S8 P, 
for Sunday: 

NEW-ENGLAND and EASTERN NEW- 
YORK, fair Sunday morning, increasing cloudi-- 
ness in the afternoon, but with little, if any, 
rain, warmer, southerly to southwesterly winds. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, EASTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA, NEW-JERSEY, DELAWARE, MA- 
RYLAND, and VIRGINIA, fair, slightly warmer, 
southerly to southwesterly winds, clouds in the 
morning will probably disappear in the afternoon. 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, GEOR- 
GIA, ALABAMA, and WESTERN FLORIDA, fair, 
continued high temperature, southwestery winds. 
EASTERN FLORIDA, showers are probable, va- 
rilable winds. MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA, and 
EASTERN TEXAS, fair, southerly to southwest- 
erly winds. WESTERN TEXAS, NEW-MEXI- 
Cc LAHOMA, and INDIAN TERRITORY, 
generally fair, with increasing cloudiness in the 
afternoon, variable winds. ARKANSAS, fair, 
preceded by showers in eastern portion, clearing 
in the afternoon, variable winds. TENNESSER 
and KENTUCKY, showers, clearing Sunday aft- 
ernoon, variable winds, 

WESTERN NEW-YORK, WEST VIRGINIA, 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, and LOW- 
ER MICHIGAN, threatening weather and show- 
ers Sunday morning, clearing in the afternoon, 
warmer, fresh southwesterly winds, becoming 
northwesterly. INDIANA and ILLINOIS, fair, 
preceded by showers in southern portion, warm- 
er, westerly ‘ winds, becoming northwesterly. 
UPPER MICHIGAN, showers Sunday morning, 
clearing in the afternoon, warmer, -fresh to 
brisk westerly winds. WISCONSIN, generally 
fair, warmer, fresh northwesterly winds, dimin- 
ishing. MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, and 
SOUTH DAKOTA, fair, warmer, variable winds, 
becoming southerly. IOWA, fair, warmer in east- 
ern rtion, northwesterly winds, becoming 
variable. NEBRASKA, fair, variable winds. 
MISSOURI, fair, warmer, northwesterly winds. 
KANSAS, fair, warmer in eastern portion, wester- 
ly winds, becoming variable. COLORADO, fair, 
cooler in southern portion, variable winds. 
WYOMING, fair, warmer, variable winds. MON- 
TANA, fair, warmer, winds becoming southerly. 

Signals are displayed on Lake Superior, at 
Green Bay, Escanaba, Mackinaw, Frankfort, and 
Alpena sections. The pressure is relatively high 
off the Gulf and South Atlantic coasts and in 
the Northwest. A storm of slight intensity is 
central over Lake Superior. Rain has fallen in 
the Ohio and Middle Mississippi Valleys, in the 
Carolinas, Southern Florida, and in the regions 
about Lake Superior. The temperature has risen 
in New-England, Lower Michigan, the Lower 
Missouri Valley, and on the Middle Slope, and 
has fallen or remained nearly stationary else- 
where. Maximum temperatures of 90° or above 
are reported from Memphis, Vicksburg, New-Or- 
leans,’ Pensacola, Montgomery, Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, Charlotte, Savannah, Jacksonville, and 
Tampa. Generally fair weather and slowly ris- 
ing temperature may be expected in New-Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States. 





INSTRUCTION—CITY SCHOULS. 


. DWIGHT SCHOOL 


15 West 438d St., near Fifth Av.—Seventeenth 
year begins Sept. 30. New building, large gym- 
nasium, laboratories, open for inspection durin 
Summer, 9 to 12. Fifteen instructors; limite 
classes. Superior advantages at moderate terms. 
Annual catalogue (illustrated) mailed on applica- 
tion to HENRY L. RUPERT, M. A., Registrar. 
Principal, ARTHUR WILLIAMS, B. A., Yale. 


The Ruel School. 


FOR GIRLS. (10TH YEAR.) 

Small classes insure individual attention. French 
and German thoroughly taught; practical training 
in English; full courses in History and Literature. 
College preparatory. 

Address Mademoiselle RUEL, 26 E. 56th St. 











Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
80, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 





THE MISSES MOSES, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
NOS, 647 & 649 MADISON AV., N. Y. City. 

Primary, (incl. kindergarten,) intermediate, 
academic, and college preparatory departments. 
Special 2-year course for graduates of grammar 


Languages. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Madison Square, (25th St. and Broadway,) N. Y. 
Branches in chief American and European cities. 
Best instruction; reasonable fee; term begins now. 





D. M. 
WILLIAMS 
& (0, 


125th St. and 3d Ave. 


Announcement. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
SUMMER SALE 


oF 


Muslin 
Underwear 


and Shirt Waists, 


COMMENCING TO-MORROW. 


125th St. and 3d Ave. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. 








Cooks. 


COOK—CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS.—By 
two Southern colored girls at once; one as 
first-class cook; other as chambermaid and wait- 
ress, general houseworker, or laundry worker. 
92 Willoughby St., near Duffield St., Brooklyn. 


COOK.—A lady wishes to find a place for her 
cook; a young woman, whom she can highly 
recommend in every way; country preferred. 
Cail at present employer’s, 106 5th Av., Monday 
and Tuesday. 
COOK.—Lady going to Europe desires position for 
her first-class cook, whom she can highly rec- 
ommend to be thoroughly competent to take en- 
tire charge of kitchen and marketing. M. B.., 
Box | 331 Times, Up Town. 
COOK and LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class cook 
and laundress in a private family; wages not 
under $18. Present employer's, 28 Howard Place, 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. M. Muran. 
COOK.—By a professional Danish cook; can 
take chef’s place; competent in French, &c.; 
excellent city references. C., Box 265 Times, 
Up Town. 
COOK.—By an American young woman in private 
family; competent; good bread and cake baker; 
also desserts; best of reference; country preferred. 
M. C., Box 347 Times, Up Town. 


COOK.—By young English girl as good plain 
cook; can help with first-class laundry work 
if desired; best city reference. Rea, 221 East 

47th St. 

COOK.—By highly recommended colored woman 
as cook; all kinds of first-class cooking; ten 
years’ reference from last place. 9 Cleveland 
Place, Brooklyn. 

COOK.—By responsible woman as competent 
cook; seven years’ reference; country preferred. 
Can be seen at present employer’s, 49 West 38th 
st. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. | 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—MALES. 





Nurses. 


NURSE.—By an experienced and trustworthy 

French person; superior infant’s nurse; take 
entire charge from birth, or growing children; 
neat sewer; good accent; first-class family; city 
reference. Parisienne, Box 346 Times, Up Town. 








Waitresses. d 
WAITRESS.—Takes butler’s place; make all 
sorts of salads; can carve; best private city 
family reference; will go in the country; wages, 
520. 13 East 53d St. 
WAITRESS.—By first-class waitress; thoroughly 
understands her business; wages not less than 
+ Pea city references. 596 2d Av., corner 
Be t. 


WAITRESS or PARLORMAID.—By a thorough- 
ly experienced Englishwoman; takes butler’s 

place; best references. Annie, Box 261 Times, 

Up Town. 

WAITRESS.—A lady wishes a situation for her 
waitress and chambermaid; competent and re- 

liable. 500 Madison Av. 


WAITRESS—CHAMBERMAID.—By two respect- 
able girls as waitress and chambermaid; city or 
country; good reference. 101 West End Av.’ 
WAITRESS.—By a girl as waitress; wages, $18; 
seven years’ city reference. D. K., Box 269 
Times, Up Town. 























Washing. 


WASHING.—By a first-class laundress, 
washing to take home; 65 cents a dozen. 
West 68th St., ring Sherfdan’s bell. 


wants 
255 





ae 





Miscellaneous. 

LITERARY WOMAN DESIRES WORK; 

canvassing. Literary, 325 Bleecker St. 
MANICURE and CHIROPODIST.—Thorough 

operator wishes few more customers at home 
or out; open 7 to 7, 211 West 2l1st St.; ring La 
Grange’s bell. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Will some hotel manager 

give position as housekeeper to smart, intelli- 
gent woman of experience who can give best of 
reference? Housekeeper, 852 Columbus Av. 


NO 








STENOGRAPHER and TYPEWRITER.—Capable 
of doing first-class work. Capable, 152 6th Av. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALES, 


Butlers. 
BUTLER and COOK.—By French couple; man 
understands his business in all branches; tall 
and neat appearance; wife understands her busi- 
ness in every particular; where a kitchenmaid is 
kept; reference from best New-York family. T. 
Heren, 652 3d Av. 
BUTLER and VALET.—With one or more foot- 
men, by experienced Englishman; excellent 
valet; age forty years, height 6 feet, expert silver, 
table decorating, &c.; two years’ personal refer- 
ence from last place. Butler, McKinley’s box, 
796 6th Av, 
BUTLER or WAITER.—Three: years’ excellent 
references from last place; personally recom- 
mended; good valet if required; strictly temper- 
ate; willing and obliging; age 32. Walter, Box 
347 Times, Up Town. 


BUTLER.—By a thoroughly English-trained ser- 
vant; age, 36; single; industrious; strictly tem- 
perate; neat and reliable; willing to be useful; 
good city references. O, Q., Box 267 Times, Up 
‘own. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By a French cook and man- 
servant; excellent references from last place; 
seashore or country. Rousset, The Dakota, 
care of Mrs. de Coppet, 1 West 72d St. 
BUTLER and VALET—CHAMBERMAID or 
Nurse.—By experienced French couple in a 
private family; city or meters F first-class city 
reference. Denant, 135 West 20th St. 


BUTLER.—By Englishman; 

found willing and obliging; 
ences; present employer can be seen. N. 
51 Park Av. 


BUTLER.—By Frenchman having good refer- 
ence; knows his duties in all branches; strictly 
sober; willing and obliging. E. L., Box 271 
Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER or VALET.—By an Englishman, where 
one or two in livery are kept; good valet; 
recommended; age, 84; height, 5 feet 10 inches. 
M. M., Box 335 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER or VALET.—French; understands his 
duties; first-class references. A. M., Box 402 
Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—Englishman; best 
where second man is _ kept; 
duties. T. M., 54 East 41st St. 




















age, 28; will be 
excellent refer- 
Day, 














city references; 
understands his 





COOK.—By respectable woman as cook; will do 

washing and ironing in private family; city or 
country; best city reference. M., 270 West 
34th St. 








Companions. 
COMPANION.—By a respectable French Parisian 
lady to accompany in France persons or chil- 
dren; the best references. Companion, Box 405 
Times, Up Town. 








Day’s Work. 
DAY’S WORK.—By Swedish woman; by day or 
week; laundress; or will do any other 
work; city or country; reference. 312 East 36th 
St. 





DAY’S WORK.—By a middle-aged woman to do 
washing and ironing; day or week; or house- 

work. 449 West 56th St. 

DAY’S WORK.—By a Swedish woman to go out 
by the day or take home washing; good refer- 

ences. Mrs. Landbery, 103 East 53d St. 











Dressmakers. 


DRESSMAKER.—By Parisian dressmaker; com- 
petent and reliable; late with Worth; highest 
Paris and city references; by day or at home; 
street dresses, fancy wrappers, and negligée 
made up nicely; art, comfort, and elegance; fit- 
ting unsurpassed; terms reasonable. 40 West 65th 
St., parlor floor. 
DRESSMAKER.—By a thorough dressmaker, a 
position for the Summer as seamstress with a 
family in the country; unexceptionable references 
as to character and ability. L. M., care M. Mc- 
Cormick, 386 West 125th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—By French dressmaker from 
Doucet and Poouff, by month in family, (coun- 
try;) cutter, fitter; good seamstress; care ward- 
robe; highest references. H., 230 East 40th St. 


DRESSMAKER.—Street costumes, $5 up; silk 

waist, $3; linens, challies, lawns, and batistes 
at moderate prices. Mrs. Kennedy, 804 6th Av., 
between 45th and 46th Sts. 














SUMMER COURSES 


at Dwight School for conditioned students and 
others preparing tor September examinations. 
For special circular, address Principal, Arthur 
Williams, B. A., (Yale,) 15 West 43d St. 


The Misses Ely’s Schoo! for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New-York. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, (EPISCOPAL.) 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, 
Preparatory, Primary Departments. SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th St. 


Daheim Preparatory Institute. 01s ana 


Girls; German Kindergarten. 342 Lexington Av. 














INSTRUCTION—MISCELLANEOUS, 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC.—Twen- 
ty lesson for $10; scholarship awarded. 21 
East 14th St. 





TEACHERS. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PROFESSORS, 

teachers, tutors, governesses, supplied to uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, and families; musical 
department; modern languages spoken. Miriam 
Coyriere Agency, Beok Building, 150 5th Av., 
corner 20th St. 








THE TURF. 





CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB, 
SHEEPSHEAD BAY. 
RACE DAYS TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS to and IN- 
CLUDING JULY 11. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. 


DRESSMAKER.—By a competent dressmaker; 
works home or by day; would go to country; 
latest skirts, waists, capes, children’s dresses; 
remodelling. Mrs. Hood, 186 West 101st St. 
DRESSMAKER.—Experienced in street and even- 
ing costumes; expert cutter and fitter; terms 
reasonable; day or week; city gr country; best 
reference. H. D., Box 404 Times, Up Town. 
FRENCH DRESSMAKER.—First-class cutter 
and fitter desires more engagements in private 
families; $2 a day; supplies latest fashions; best 
references. Louise Gauthier, 1,227 Broadway. 











Governesses, 
GOVERNESS.—Will give her services in French, 
English, music, in exchange for board in the 
country; highest references. Teacher, 203 East 
48th St. 





NURSERY GOVERNESS to CHILD, or as 
Lady’s Maid.—Good seamstress; speaks Ger- 
man, French, English; good reference; city or 
country. Address, two days, M. L., 228 East 


82d St. 








Houseworkers., 
HOUSEWORK.—By a respectable girl as experi- 
enced houseworker in small private family; 
city or country; five years’ reference. V. D., 
Box 192 Times. 
HOUSEWORK.—By young woman to help in 
American family; day or week; first-class city 
reference. Care Mr. Hopkins, 255 West 32d St. 











Lady’s Maids. 
LADY’S MAID, SEAMSTRESS and DRESS- 
maker.—French; middle aged; accustomed to 
traveling; willing and obliging; home preferred 
to high wages; first-class reference. Eugenie, 
162 West 82d St. 
LADY’S MAID.—By first-class French 
maid; good dressmaker and hairdresser; 
city references. Maid, 753 Oth Av. 
MAID.—By a refined, educated maid for grown 
children or lady; speaks English and German; 
excellent seamstress; with American family; best 
references. Competent, 554 3d Av. 





lady’s 
best 








TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 
Open daily fron 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 








Chambermaids,. 


CHAMBERMAID and PARLORMAID.—A lady 
golng abroad wishes to secure position for her 


MAID and SEAMSTRESS FOR GROWN CHIL- 
dren. E. H., 429 East 14th St. . 








Laundresses. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a respectable woman as first- 
class laundress; private family; do little cham- 
berwork; no objection to country; nine years’ 
citv reference. S., Box 283 Times, Up Town. 





chambermaid and parformaid; highly recommend- 

ed. Call, Monday, at 9 East G¥th St., present 

employer's. 

CHAMBERMAID.—By a neat Protestant girl as 
chambermaid; willing to assist waitress or 

children; permanent place to wages; good ref- 

erence; country. 231 West 16th St. 


CHAMBERMAID.—Lady going to Europe wishes 
to procure a situation for an excellent cham- 
bermaid and seamstress. Call, Monday and 
Tuesday, at 51 East 54th St. 
CHAMBERMAID, &c.—By French American as 
chambermaid, waitress, or to care for children; 
willing and obliging; good ciy reference. 242 
West 19th St., (ring third bell.) 
CHAMBERMAID.—As first-class chambermaid or 
laundress or to assist with any other work; has 
excellent city references. 253 East 81st St. 
CHAMBERMAID and LAUNDRESS.—By excel- 
lent chambermaid and laundress. 311 Madison 
Av., present employer's. 
CHAMBERMAID—PARLORMAID.—By a girl as 
chambermaid or parlormaid; first-class city 
references. Duffy, 319 East 37th St. 























Cooks, 


COOK.—By thoroughly good English cook; pri- 
vate family; good references; wages $85 up. 
8. M., Box 360 Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—Understands all kinds of private famil 
cooking; soups, meats, bread, cake, milk an 
butter, &c.; city reference. 160 West 23d St. 
COOK.—By experienced woman as cook in private 
* family; city or country; best city references. 
219 West 18th St.; ring third bell; no cards. 
COOK and LAUNDRESS.—By girl as cook and 
laundress in the country; best reference. A. H., 
213 East 25th St. 
COOK and LAUNDRESS.—By competent woman 
as good cook and laundres; city or country. 107 
East 37th St., present employer's. 
first-class in 




















COOK.—By a Norwegian woman; 
all branches; good city references. L., 
Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—By a respectable Swedishwoman as 
cook. Present employer's, 49 East 34th 
St.;_no_cards. 








COOK.—By a first 
city references. Cook, 157 


a cook 
or country; best 


-class cook; city or country; 
East 57th St. ' 


LAUNUKESS.—bBy a responsible laundress, more 

family washing at home; supericr work; prompt 
and careful delivery; ¥ es references; send postal; 
will call. Tippett, 533 West 52d St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class laundress; ex- 

cellent shirt, cuff, and collar ironer; also fine 
laces; best city reference. Care of Mrs, Donohue, 
286 East 42d St., third bell. 











Nurses. 


INFANT’S NURSE.—By an experienced infant’s 
nurse; take charge at night; bring up on bottle; 
best city reference. 423 West 33d St. 


NURSE or NURSERY GOVERNESS.—By a re- 
fined, thoroughly experienced North German; 
to young or growing children; speaks French 
fluently; best city references. L. M., 341 West 
30th St, 
NURSE.—By American nurse; takes entire charge 
of infant; five -years’ reference; can see last 
employer; hospital experience; city or country, 
Call, two days, 349 West 43d St. 
NURSE.—Trained nurse would like to care for 
delicate or demented person; no objection to 
travel; the best of testimonials from ladies and 
doctors. Mrs. M. B., Box 332 Times, Up Town. 


NURSE.—By a French nurse to take care of a 

baby or grown children; understands bottle 
feeding; first-class reference. A. B., 217 West 
83d St. 














NURSE.—By a first-class nurse; prefers a baby 
from birth; no objection to travel; best city 

reference. Call, for two days, 220 East 29th St. 

NURSE.—By self-reliant, thoroughly competent 
woman as infant’s nurse. Present employer's, 

40 East 36th St, 

NURSE.—By motherly nurse; lady.or gentleman; 
trained in massage; seven years’ references. 

S. M., 144 West 62d St. 

NURSE.—By competent infant's or child’s nurse; 
city. or country; references from present em- 
loyer. 13 West 64th St., Ray’s bell. 

NURSE.—By a young girl to mind children and 
do Mght housework. 235 Columbia St., Brook- 

lyn; first flat. 

NURSE.—Motherly; lady or gentleman; trained in 

; attend insane; seven years’ references. 

M. 144 West 624 St. 




















lady; French and En 
geod. references. Cc s. 








BUTLER.—By first-class Frenchman; under- 
stands his duties; private family; city refer- 
ences. G. D., Box 311 Times, Up Town. 


BUTLER OR ATTENDANT TO INVALID; ex- 
perienced in both; excellent references; present 
employer can be seen. N., 470 4th Av. 


BUTLER.—Just disengaged; can give best of city 

references; present employer can be seen. P 
D., Box 268 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—English; can give best of city refer- 

ences; also reference from present employer. 
Steady, Box 266 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—Englishman; where second man Or par- 

lormaid is kept; best references; good appear- 
ances. I. H., Box 48, 656 3d Av. 











Second Men. 
SECOND MAN.-—By young Englishman; good 
city references; thoroughly competent; willing 
and obliging; good valet. H., Box 270 Times, 
Up Town. 
SECOND MAN.—Young Englishman with little 
experience in private service desires position 
with object to be trained; good personal refer- 
ences; wages no object. S. Z., 122 East 26th St, 


SECOND MAN.—By an Englishman; good ref- 
erences; personal from last place. E. M., 320 
East 42d St. 











Useful Men. 
USEFUL MAN-—-COOK—By French couple; man 
can make himself useful at anything; do wait- 
ing; handy with tools; wife is first-class cook, 
baker, and pastry maker; personal references. 
Ambury, 224 West 36th St, 
USEFUL MAN.—By a young man; strictly tem- 
perate; understands care horses, carriages, and 
harness; also lawns, and can milk; willing and 
obliging; excellent references. L. V., Box 403 
Times, Up Town. q 
USEFUL MAN.—By young man as useful man 
around the house; understands care of fine 
horses and carriages. C. W., Box 567, 1,243 
Broadway. 














—< 





Valets. 
VALET.—By young man, single, as valet to gen- 
tleman, to wait and be generally useful; all 
reference. M. P., 173 West 78th St., care janitor, 
VALET.—English; first-class in every way; good 
traveler; good waiter. H. H., Box 336 Times, 
Up Town. 








a 





Waiters. 


WAITER and USEFUL MAN.—In private fam- 
ily. Geisenhof, 931 Columbus Av. 








Miscellaneous, 


ENGLISHMAN.—23; in any capacity; sober, hone 
Pas willing; good references. Francis, 753 6th 
Vv. 





NURSE, ATTENDANT, or COACHMAN.—By #@ 
thoroughly qualified colored man as nurse, at- 
tendant, or coachman; personal reference; city o# 
country, Anxious, 303 West 81st St. 
OFFICE MANAGER.—A young man, 29, of 
ability, desires position after July 1 as managet 
of New-York office for an out-of-town firm; ref< 
erences and security furnished; no fake need ree 
ply. Lock Box 152, Chappaqua, N. ¥ 
PAINTER, PAPERHANGER, PLASTERER, 
and decorator; practical, trustworthy worker; 
good and cheap; private work for landlords; best 
references. Edler, 777 2d Av. 
PORTER or COLLECTOR.—Useful; handy with 
tools; by a Frenchman; married; 35; personal 
references, Amberg, 224 West 36th St. 
STABLEMAN or FARMER.—By German, mid- 
dle-aged, as stableman or farmer; understands 
farm and garden; takes care of horses and cows. 
August, 24% Albany St. 

















HELP WANTED—FEMALES. 
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WANTED—Competent nurse for baby; English, 

Scotch, or American preferred; finst-class refe 
erence required; country during Summer, Ap 
ply, Monday, between 9 and 11, Mra, A. Opem 
hym, 42 Greene St, 








HELP WANTED-MALES, 
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FAITHFUL PERSON TO TRAVEL.—Salary 
$780 and expenses; reference; inclose selfK 
addressed envelope. PRESIDENT DRAWER P., 
Chicago. 
WANTED-—Solicitors for life of Major McKinley, 
the next President, by Murat Halstead, Chaun- 
cey Depew, J. B. Foraker, John Sherman, and 
Mark Hanna; a bonanza for agents; a gold mine 
for workers; only $1.50; the only authorized 
book; commission, 50 per cent.; credit given; 
freight paid; outfits free; begin now with choice 
of territory; permanent profitable work for 1896, 
Address at once, THE NATIONAL BOOK CONs 
CERN, 356 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WANTED—Second man; not under 5 feet 1% 
inches; goed appearance; write stating particu- 
lars. <A. , Box 884 Times, Up Town. ss 











The word “ Up-town” 
in the short ads. refers to 
The Times’s uy-town ot- 
fice, No. 1,269 Broadway, 
(82d St.,) which is open 
daily from 5 A. M. to9 
P. M 


——— 








BUTLER.—Single handed or second man in pri- 
vate family; just disengaged; first-class city 

references. _C:, Box 367 Times,’ Up Town. 

BUTLER or VALET, or GOOD SECOND MAN. 
—English; personal references. W. D., Box 

263 Times, Up Town. 

BUTLER.—English; age 30; best city references. 
E. W., 152 6th Av. 











Care of Houses. 
CARE OF HOUSE.—By a married man, no chil- 
dren, to take care of a house for the Summer, 
or watchman; 14 years with last employer. A. 
D., Box 262 Times, Up Town. 








Chefs. ‘ 

CHEF.—By French chef; best New-York refer- 

ences; private family. B. C., Box 401 Times, 
Up Town. 

CHEF.—By French chef; 

ences; in club or hotel. 
Up Town. 





best New-York refer- 
T. A., Box 400 Times, 








Coachmen. 
COACHMAN.—By an Englishman; most excel- 
lent in every respect; 28 years old; single; 
witn thorough experience as groom and coach- 
man; sober, intelligent, willing, and obliging; 
first-class driver; horses, harness, and carriages 
kept clean and in thorough order. George, Box 
198 Times. 
COACHMAN.—By steady, strictly sober, city 
driver; understands care and management of 
first-class establishment, as reference will cer- 
tify; three years with last employer; 12 years 
with former employer; no objection to the coun- 
try. Coachman, 231 East. 20th St. 
COACHMAN.—Singie; strictly first-class; under- 
stands the proper care of gentieman’s place, 
horses, harness, and carriages; good, eareful 
driver; will be found sober and reliable; best 
written and personal references; good appearance, 
James, 1,154 3d Av. 
COACHMAN.—By a married man; one child; un- 
derstands saddle and harness horses; rider and 
driver; knows New York, Brooklyn, Newport; 
no objection to country place. Coachman, 94 
Columbus Ay. 
COACHMAN.—By good city’ and country driver; 
will be found strictly temperate; does not smoke; 
willing and obliging; seven years’ first-class city 
reference; most respectful. Private stables, 43 
East 62d St. 
COACHMAN.—First-class; thoroughly under- 
stands horses and carriages; nine years’ per- 
sonal city references; honest, sober, willing, and 
obliging; last employer certify. J. C., 280 West 
72d St. 
COACHMAN.—By a single man; thoroughly un- 
derstands his business in all its branches; first- 
class city and country driver and rider; first- 
class city testimonials; is sober, honest, and will- 
ing; can be seen. Coyne, 4 East 28th St. 























COACHMAN.—By a competent man who thor- 
oughly understands his business in all branches; 
is stylish, careful city driver; highly recom- 
mended for past twelve years by two of the best 
families. J. S., 127 West 46th St. 
COACHMAN.—Married; thoroughly understands 

his business; eight years’ first-class written 
and personal reference from last and former em- 
ployers; sober, willing, and obliging; city or 
country. Booth, 475 Columbus Av. 
COACHMAN.—By a single man, aged wenty- 

eight years six years’ personal reference; thor- 
oughly understands his business; honest, sober, 
willing, and obliging, to which employer will cer- 
tify. Coachman, 149 East 50th St. 


COACHMAN.—By a first-class man; married; no 

family; disengaged on account of family going 
to Europe; sixteen years’ best references; city or 
country. G. P., 395 4th Av, Gre 
COACHMAN—GROOM.—By young Englishman 

who undersands his business in all its branches; 
no objection to city or country; good reference, 
Private stable, 133 West 33d S. 


COACHMAN.—Thoroughly understands care and 
management of gentleman’s place; highly rec- 
ommended in that capacity; city or country; last 
employer can be seen. C., 239 West 32d St. 
COACHMAN and GROOM.—Thoroughly under- 
stands his business in every respect and has 
the best of references from last and former 
employers. Coachman, 1,]57 2d Av. 
COACHMAN.—Lady giving up her horse wishes 
situation for her coachman, who is strictly 
honest and sober; excellent driver. P. D., 
East 36th St. or 140 East 41st St. 
COACHMAN and USEFUL MAN.—By a Protest- 
ant young man; has ten years’ best personal 
and letter reference. G. R., 39 West 44th St. 


COACHMAN.—By a thoroughly competent Prot- 
estant; no incumbrance; highest testimonials. 

P., Poole’s stables, 55 East 41st St. 

COACHMAN and GROOM.—Thoroughly under- 
stands his business in every detail; best city 

reference. Coachman, 140 West 53d St. 























COACHMAN.—City or country; present emnloyer 
ean be seen. Edward Bond, Post Office, Hicks- 
ville, L. L 
COACHMAN.—By English groom 24 years old; 
single handed; in private family; good refer- 
ence. T. W., Box 330 Times, Up Town. 
COACHMAN.—By thoroughly competent first-class 
coachman; city references; present employer can 
be seen. B., 46 West 20th St. 
COACHMAN.—By married man; fifteen years’ 
first-class city references; last employer can be 
seen. J. C., 28 West 44th St. 
COACHMAN.—City or country; present employer 
ean be seen. B. E., 159 East 54th St. 




















Gardeners. 

GARDENER.—French; married; one child; com-* 

petent in all branches; meen ge understands 
the care of gentleman’s place; years’ experi- 
ence in America; best references. M., care E, 
Petit, 140 West 33d St. 
GARDENER—COOK.—By young German couple, 

without children; wife first-class cook; 
housekeeper; man gardener; understands horses; 
handy with tools; references. C. K., 753 6th Av. 


GARDENER—CARETAKER.—By man and wife 
as der- 











THE “SHORT AD.” PAGE. 


As the Street Vendor Saw It. 


From The Detroit Free Press. 

The vegetable vendor looked a little hotter 
and more tired than other people that fervid, 
cloudless afternoon. He went up the steps whera 
@ woman was standing, and said: 

*“‘T hope I can sell you some berries to-day, 
ma’am.”’ 

‘*IT hope you can, too,”’.she answered. ‘* And 
I guess you may manage if the prices are right.’” 

‘*T hope so. I’ve been up and down the whol@ 
length of this street doin’ nothin’ but makin’ a 
collection o’ disappointments. These are mighty 
fine berries, and they’re only 10 cents a box.”’ 

**I can get ’em for six.”’ 

*“*I couldn’t sell ’em for that without losin” 
money. I’ve got to have money to buy things 
with just the same as other people.”’ 

“But you don’t expect me to pay you full 
price when I can get ’em for less, do you?”’ 

‘*No’m, I ain’t looking for charity. There ig 
too much charity, to my way o’ ttinkin’. An" 
too much economy, too, of some kinds.’’ 

‘*Land sakes! Listen to you! It’s my opine 
fon you don’t know the meaning of what you're 
saying: I don’t see hdw there could be too much { 
charity and economy.’’ 

“Tl know what I’m talkin’ bout,” he ane} 
swered. ‘‘I can give you the definitions. If 
you take your money out and spend it for am | 
entertainment you didn’t want to see so’s a share 
of the proceeds can go to some folks that you 
don’t know, that’s charity. And if some feller | 
that’s a-tryin’ to do business to earn) 
an honest livin’ and is willin’ to keep up 
a-tryin’ and a-tryin’ when the chances are agaim 
him comes along, played out and discouraged, ' 
and you kin get him to give up and sell out for 
less than what he paid for his stock, that’s 
economy."’ 

4g 
Original Suggestions by Pupils. ty 
From The American Missionary. | 

A teacher sends us the following sketch of 
amusing things that have occurred among the 
scholars and elsewhere: 

“What is an ocean?” 
place where a river stops at.’’ 

An auxiliary verb is one that “‘ helps in the con« 
gregational of other verbs.’’ - 

A boy, on completing an example in addition at 
the blackboard, wrote ‘*Set down the holy 
mount.’ 

One of the elder girls made the statement in a 
composition that the Armenians were converted 
to Christianity by Mr. Gresham in the year 302. 

A lad replied to the question, ‘‘ Why is a day 
added once in four years?’’ ‘‘ Because we elect 
a President that year.’’ 

A., an elderly woman, queries earnestly: ‘** How, 
does the man in the moon get from the old one 
into the new? He allus thar—mus’ get acrosn 
somehow.’”’ 


‘An ocean is th@ 


Resented. 


From The Chicago Post. 

*‘If I ever get hold of Binks I'll thrash him." 

** What's the matter? ’”’ 

‘* He’s been slandering me. He says that I beat 
him out of $5 in a poker game.”’ 

** Not at all. I heard the remark myself.’’ 

** Then what did he say? ’”’ 

‘He said that you beat him out of $5,000 in a 
wheat deal.’’ 

‘* Oh, well, then I suppose it’s all right. I could 
hardly believe that he was the kind of man whe 
would go around telling stories that reflected om 
me in that way.’’ 


His Aspiration. 


From The Cleveland Leader. ‘ 

The Minister—When you grow up, Johnny, what 
would you like to be? 

Johnny—A preacher. 

The Minister—Ah! I am glad to hear you say 
that, my little man. Now tell me why you think 
you would like to be a preacher. 

Johnny—’Cause then the folks would alwaya 
git out the best things they had in the house te 
eat when they seen me comin’. 


His Preference. 


From The Washington Star. 

**I suppose you are going away for the Sum- 
mer?’ remarked the man who always moves 
with the crowd. 

“*No, Sir,"’ replied the baseball enthusiast, 
**I’m going to stay right here in town.” 

*“* You don’t care for an outing, then?” 

“No, Sir. I'd rather have nine innings any ’ 


Sees the Point. 








Long Island Railroad’s 
Great Excursion Routes 
TO LUE SEA. 


Manhattan Beach. 
Leave Foot of 34th St. E. R., 


Sundays, 6:50, 8:40, 10:10, 11:10, 12:10, and half 
hourly from 1:10 to 10:10 P. M. Exc. Tickets 
40 cents. 

WHITEHALL ST., via Bay Ridge. 
hourly frum 8:10 to 11:10 A. M., and half hourly 
from 12:10 to 9:10 P. M. ‘Bxe. Tickets 45 cents 


Reduced Rates Mondays. 
On each Monday during the season the L. I. 
R. R. Co. will sell at its East 34th St. ticket 
office round trip tickets to Manhattan Beach, and 
good for admission to either Sousa’s Concert, 
Rice’s Circus Caraival, or Pain’s Fireworks, good 
only on day of sale, Fifty Cents. 


Coney Island. 


Brooklyn Bridge. 


Through trains from B’klyn Terminus, Brooklyn 
Bridge, via B’klyn Elevated and P. P & C. I 
R. 


<5 I B’klyn Bridge daily 8:13, 8:48, 9:43, 10:18, 
and half hourly from 10:53 A. M. to 10:53 P. M. 

Exc. Tickets, 20 eents, “including Elevated 
Fare, on sale at ali B. E. R. R. stations. 


Culver Route. 
Leave feot of WHITEHALL ST., New-York, 
Sundays, 9:10, and halt hourly from 10:10 A, M. 
to 9:10 P. M. Exc. Tickets 25 cents, 


Rockaway Beach. 


Trains leave Long Island City Sundays, 7:10, 
8:80, 9:30. 10:20, 10:50, 11:20, 11:60 A. M., 12:20, 
1:00, 1:35, 1:50, 2:15. 2:35, 2:50, 3:20, 3:50, 4:20, 
6:10, 6:10, 6:35. 7:00, 7: 7:55, 8:15, 8:40, 9:05, 
8:80, 10:25 P. M. 


Sundays 


TIMES. UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 
Open daily from’5 A. M. to 9 P. aL 


5 EAST 41st ST.—Neat rooms; desirable lo- 
cation; board optional; transients; Summer 
prices; first- class 1 table; referenc es, 


10th ST., 34 'E AS T.—Large cool rooms; well 
furnished; ample closets; every conv enlene e; 

excellent board; moderate. 

224 ST., 9 EAS T.—Desirable 
manent or transient parties; 

table; references, 


324 Street. 








‘rooms for per- 
With excellent 








Brooklyn. 
WYNDUHAM HOUSE, 87-89 HEN- 
ry St., Corner Pineap ple. —Handsomely fur- 
nished; single and double rooms; 12 minutes from 
City Hall, New-York: convenient to Coney Isl- 
and cars; excellent table. 


r t RYISHIED 

14 Ww E ST “B84. 
furnished suites, 

rooms, transient or permanent; 


17th 8T., BO W ES T.—Cool, 
single and double rooms. with or 
board; refined, 


18th ST, 13 WES T.—Handsomely fur- 
nished large. ool, desirable rooms; ‘near 
Broadway; $3-$8, Southerners and transients ac- 
commodated., 
22D ST., 12 WEST. 
Large and small furnished rooms; 
transient; Soytherners accommodate 
22d $T., 41 EAST. —Large and small rooms, 
with board; Summer prices; seen day or even- 
ing. 








RUOMS, 

” 8 T.—Second floor; finely 
with private baths; single 
references, 


neatly furnished 
without 











See wee or 





26 EAST 22D ST. 

Elegant large, cool single and double rooms; 
neatly furnished; in select neighborhood; central 
location; Southerners and transients accommo- 
dated. 


46 WEST 127th ST.—Airy, clean, large 
front room; ample closets; gas, running water, 
bath; 3 $3; references, 


146 LEXINGTON A V.—To 
furnished roems, for gentlemen. 








let, nicely 





HE PEOPLE’S PLAYCROUND. 
A delightful sail om fast- 
going steamers. Two 

grand concerts daily. 
Magnificent foliage. 
rare plants and horti- 
cultural wonders. An 
a nequaled menagerie, 
‘ah magnificent aviary, 
as | mammoth aquarium, 
& grand museum, al! 
“REE. Genuine Glen 
island Clam Bake. 
Dinners a la carte. 
‘Klein Deutschland.’ 
“The Dairy.” Boat- 
ing, bathing, f hing, 
bowling, and billiards. 
TIME TABLE-OTEAMERS ROE, 
Cortiandt St. Piers, 6, 16,11 A = 1,30, 2.30, 8,30, 5.15 
P. M.; So. bth St, Brooklyn a 11.20 A. M,; 12.20, 
1,50, 2.80 $.50P. M., Rast 3!4 8t.. oe, 
M. for 224 St., and ‘Cortlandt 8t.; 
Betyg gat as. 6,1,8P. M., for all landings EXxiRa 
aTS SUNDAYS 
EXCURSION 40 CENTS. 
Eucludes Admission te all Attractions, 





SPEND THE FAI AT 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


Take the Scenic Route 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS. 
EXCURS:UN 

$38.00 TICKETS $8.00 

Tickets good going July 3d, and return up to 
and inpnens July 6th. 

NO LOSS OF TIME FROM BUSINESS. 

a leave Duetions or Desbrosses St. at 8520 
A. 6:10 and 9 P. M., and Penna. Annex at 8 
A. uM 5:55 and 8:45 P. M 

Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 235 5, 
273, 944, and 1,823 Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 
156 East 125th St., 127 Bowery, or foot of Cort- 
iandt. or Desbrosses St., New-York City; No. 4 
Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, and 
Penna. Annex, foot of Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

For full particulars and accommodations for 
Parties apply at 235 Broadway. 


ERIE RAILROAD 


4TH JULY, 


SHOHOLA CLER, 


in the Blue Mountains, one hundred and seven 
miles from New-York, on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Delaware River; 1,000 feet above the sea. 

$1.00, ROUND «RIP. $1.00. 
Express trains leave West 23d St. 8:55 and 9:25 
A. M. Chambers St., 9:00 and 9:30 A. M. Re- 
turning, leave Shohola 5:00 P. M. and 6:10 P. M. 


CREENWOODLAKE CLENS. 
75c. ROUND TRIP. /765c. 


Special express leaves West 23d St., 9:40 A. M. 
Chambers S8t., 9:45 A. M. Returning, leaves 
Glens ©:00 P. M. 


Fourth of July at 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


Excursion on,all trains, 


Friday, July 3, 1896, 
Via WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 
ONLY $3 for Round Trip. 


— leave New-Y ork, foot of Franklin St., 
00 A. M., 5:45, 7:30, and 8:00 P. M.; foot of 
West 42d St., 9:15 Ms M., 6:00, 7:45, and 8:15 














FOURTH OF JULY EXCURSION, 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD, 
Mauch Chunk, Glen Onoko, 
Switch-Back, 

SPECIAL TRAIN, with improved Lunch Car 
attached, will leave foot of Cortlandt or Des- 
brosses St., New-York City, at 8:20 A. M., Penn- 
sylvania Annex, foot of Fulton St., Brooklyn, at 
8:00 A. M. EXCURSION $2.25 TICKETS 

Tickets for Switeh-Back can only be 
purchased om Special Train for 50 
cents extra. 

Tickets on sale at 235, 275, 944, and 1,323 
Broadway, 31 East 14th St. 156 East 125th St., 
127 Bowery, and foot of Cortlandt or Desbrosses 
Bt., New-York City; 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 
BS Broadway, and Pennsylvania Annex, foot of 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

For full particulars and accommodations for 
parties api apply 28 at 236 _Broadway. 


WEST POINT, NEWBURGH 
& POUGHKEEPSIE, 


DAILY EXCURSION, (EXCEPT SUNDAY,) 
by DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“NEW-YORK ” and * ALBANY.” 
From Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex)..8 A. M. 
vas New-York, Desbroswes St. Pier..8:40 ‘“* 

na New-York, West 22d St 
Returning, due in New- -York 5: 
MORNING and AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 


and 








FOURTH OF JULY. 


Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, ete. 
Special Three-day Trips, leaving Friday, July 3, 
by ERIE and NEW “YO! LIK CE NTRAL Railroads, 


$14.60. os" $14.50. 


otel_ 
E ieaieaes. 

American Tour Book, giving routes and rates 
for independent travelers, now ready. Free on 
application. 

Particulars from THOS. COOK & SON, 

261 and 1,225 Broadway, New- York. 





CONEY ISLAND. | 


SEA BEACH ROUTE. 


Boats leave foot Whi-ehal!l St., terminus ele- 
yated and Broadway railroads, at 7:10, 8:10, 9:10, 
10:10, 11:10, 11:40 A. M., and half hourly until 
8:10 P. M. Sundays, frequent service all day. 
Last returning Sunday train 1:00 A. M. by 
Brookiyn Bridge 

EXCURSION TICKETS, 25 CENTS, 





| CIAL PROGRAMME 
GIN AT 


YACHTING, 


DAIMLER MOTOR 


was awarded the Grand Prize 


(40,000 francs,) and also second, third and fourth 
prizes in the International Contest at Paris, June 
13, 1885, over all competitors. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR BOATS 


are the most satisfactory power boats now on the 
market; are superior to all others for safety, 
speed, comfort, and economy; no licensed engi- 
neer or pilot required. Launches of various sizes 
can now be seen in operation at our works, 


DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


Steinway, Long island City, N. Y. 
The Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


21 Nassau St. Fire insurance on yachts upon the 
most favorable terms. Assets, $2,836,236.28. Sur- 


plus, $568,320.4 
. WOOD, Joint Managers. 








47. 
WM. BELL and WM 
WM M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 
Trustees—Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Judge Ashbel 
Green, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


YACHTS, “&e. 

A.—We are designers and builders of high-spega 
and cruising yachts, steam and sail; all sizes 
and styles. Manufacturers of ‘* Seabury’s’’ 
Patent Safety Water Tube Boilers, latest design. 
Builders of simple, compound, and triple expan- 
sion marine engines. Also have for sale at 
Nyack works several fine steam yachts and 
jennenen, Inspection invited. Send for cata- 
log 
CHARLES L, SEABURY & Co., 50 Broadway, 


FOR FLORIDA WATERS 
THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 


Finished boats, 18 to 36 feet, in stocks, ready 
for delivery; 2,500 in operation. The most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory pleasure boat built. 
Send 10c. in stamps for new illustrated catalogue. 

GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, 
Morris Heights, New-York City. 








ESTABLISHED 1873. 


MANNING'S YACHT AGENCY, 


45 BROADWAY, (Aldrich Court.) 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF YACHTS FOR 
SALE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 





HORSES, CARRIAG ES, &e. 


Shetland 
Ponies. 


Imported—Home-Bred 
Full-Biood—Cross-Bred. 

Variety as to color and size. Single, double, 
tandem, four-in-hand, and saddle ponies. Prices 
reasonable. Inspection solicited. Catalogue 
mailed on application. D. H. NASH, MILLING- 
TON, N. J. 30 miles from New-York on D., L. 
& W. R. R. 


A PRIVATE MONTHLY TO LET FOR THE 
Summer; a Brewster victoria, single horse, and 
coachman, Address F, TUITE, 172 East 124th St, 














BUSIN ESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BARRELS MONEE 


Inventions quickly TD vt0a and sold. Lowest 
terms; 391 Patents | rocured last week; 34 sold, 
HINTS ‘COQ INVENTORS ” 
mailed fr free. CLAP K, DEEMEK & CoO., 189 Bwy. 
MANAGER WITH $5,000.—Secures liberal inter- 
est; new town; site company; everything ready 

to develop. PRINCIPAL, Box 198 Times. 











. PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


. ia aaa 


AN ASSORTMENT of Second-hand STEINWAY 

grand, square, and upright pianos, some nearly 
new, all fully warranted; also for sale cheap, the 
largest stock of second-hand pianos of other 
makers, including every prominent name in Amer- 
ica and Europe. eware of bogus instru- 
ments represented as genuine Steinway pianos. 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, New-York. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES, 





—e 


CHRIST CHURCH, BOULEVARD, CORNER 
Tist St., Dr. J. S. Shipman, Rector. —Morning 
services, se I o'clock; 3 evening prayer ¢ at & o’clock. 


FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, i155 

Worth St., William F. Barnard, Superintendent. 
—Service of song on Sunday at 3:30 P. A 
large choir of children. Publie cordially invited, 


“BRETORT HOUSE, 


To-day, Sunday, June 28th, 











WILL BE THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


of the 


Inaugura'ion of the Table d' Hote at $1.95. 


Gourmets and Lovers of Good 


Music are Invited. 


OWING TO THE LARGE AND SPE- 
MUSIC WILL BE- 
6:15. TABLES MAY BE RE- 
SERVED BY POSTAL OR TELEPHONE. 
A few desirable apartments en suite, furnished 
or unfurnished, may be rented now, or engaged 
for the Fall. Very desirable; moderate prices; 
restaurant a la carte, or on the American plan, 
? au particulars address 


ARLES JAIMUS, Proprietor. 





NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN 


VIA ERIE RAILROAD, FRIDAY, JULY 3. 


$5. ROUND TRIP, $8.00. 

Trains leave 23d St. 8:55 A. M., 7:25 and 8:40 
P. M., and Chambers St. 9:00 A” M., 7:30 and 
8:45 P. M. Tickets good for return on or béfore 
Monday, July 6, 1896. On sale at all Erie offices, 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, TEXAS, CHINA, JA- 

pan, Australia, Hawaiian Islands, Central 
America. Special rates for freight or passage. 
Choice of routes. Private cars to rent. Special 
tourist parties. Free maps and pamphlets. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 349 Broadway. 
eee 








HOTELS, 


Cooper Union Hotel, 


15, 17, and 19 3a Av. Handsomely Furnished 
Rooms, permanent or transient. Rates moderate, 








HOTEL MAJESTIC, 


CENTRAL PARK WEST, 72D AND 71ST STS. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, 
LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED. 


The mest advaatageously located of all the 
great City Hotels for Summer residence. 

Cuisine of superior excellence. Rooms cool and 
spacious, overlooking Central Park. European 
plan, $2.00 per day and upward. 

The magnificent Rustic Gardens, reserved 
strictly for guests and their friends, now open. 
Orchestral music every evening. 


P. W. ORVIS, General Manager. 


THE NEW AUDUBON APARTMENT HOUSE, 

Broadway, Corner 89th St.—Fine suites and sin- 
gle rooms; southern exposure; will rent furnished 
and unfurnished; regular hotel services, including 
steam heat and light. 








GERLACH HOTEL, 


271TH ST., 


Family neertn ts furnished and unfurnished; also single rooms with bath. 





SELECT PATRONAGE. 
NEAR BROADWAY, (Absolutely Fire-proof.) 
Transient rates, 


$2.00 per day »nd upward, European plan, and $4.00 per day and upward on American plan. 


‘Engagements now being made for the year, or Winter season. 


CHARLES A. GERLACH, 





EUROPE. 


MUSICAL. 





Midland ( THE ADELPHI E HOTEL, 
Railway | MEAN» ) GRAND HOTEL, 

ay ANCRAS, _LONDON— 
Hotels. Sain DLAND reLOTEL, 
England, QuEnN's Ho HOTEL, 
Telegran.s 


«Mi TW ” THE ong | HOTEL, 
W t, Specialti he Cuisine, 
Wa, Dow Comfort, Moderate charges, 





| Watches, 


F. Mattin & Co.'s celebrated 
Meyer, and Albrecht 


and Fairbanks & 
A. ZOEBISCH v4 


GUITARS,—cC. 
itars; also, Boehm, 
Flutes, Tiefenbrunner mys 
Cole's fine Banjos. Depot a 
SONS’, No. 19 Murray St. 





WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c. 





LINDO BROS, . 
Heve a choice selection of Diamonds, fine 
sh Jewelry, and unique novelties, 
way, corner 29th St, 





ery 


atrpa pain ata diad oman Wah a ——— ae a aS. 1 9Ui NH 25) 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 








CARL H. SCHULTZ’S 


CARBONIC, 
SELTERS, 
VICHY, 


shipped in cases vf 50 quarts, also assorted, for 
six dollars. Remember that impure water and 
gi wells often produce malaria.and typhoid 
ever, 

These waters are chemically pure, distilled, of 
fine taste and lasting effervescence, and the 
composition of Selters and Vichy is guaranteed 
to agree with the analysis on the label. 


Car) H. Sshultz, 449 ist Ave., WN. Y. 


NEW-YORK—Catskill Mountains, 


Hotel Kaaterskill, 


Now Open. 
Kaaterskill Mountain, 


Kaaterskill Park, 
Kaaterskill Lake, 
Kaaterskill Falls. 


Four Hours from New-York. 


EVERY CONVENIENCE OF A CITY HOTEL. 
DIRECT RAILROAD ACCESS. ELEVATION 
8,000 FEE, LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 
For information address 
OTEL KAATERSKILL CO. 
KAATERSKILL POST OFFICE, 
GREENE CO., N. ¥. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


LAUREL HOUSE 


Opens June 20; accommodates 300; special low 
weekly rates, $10 upward; send for booklet. J. 
R. PALMER, Prop., Haines Falis, P. O., N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


Open June 20. 8% hours from New-York. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE CoO., Catskill, 
N. ¥. 


Catskill Mountain Resorts. 


A Summer Excursion Book, with map and list 
of Hotels and Boarding Houses. Send six cents 
to Albany Day Line, Desbrosses St. Pier. 


O'HARA HOUSE, 
Catskill Mountains, Lexington, N. Y. 
First-class accommodations for 125 ests; 
located in the very centre of all principal points 
of attraction; send for circular. B. O’ HARA, Pro. 


The 
Summer 


Hotel 
Keeper 


Wants Guests 


He would like to choose 
them if he could. His 
guests, no less than his ser- 
vice, will make or mar the 
reputation of his House. 


He Advertises 


His aim, however, is not 
simply to reach the greatest 
number of people tor the 
least money. To prevent 
waste he must needs confine 
his advertising outlay to peo- 
pm who are possible guests. 

s it not an advantage to 
draw the line still finer, and 
reach out for only those who 
are desirable guests ? 


To the Hotel and Summer 
resort advertiser, the Metro- 
politan District is the im- 
portant section of the coun- 
try. Suppose you go through 
it and select from the whole 
population the people likel 
to go to a Summer Hotel, 
then from among those most 
likely to go cull the most de- 
sirable. These will be 





























Readers of 


The New-York Times 


They read THE TIMES be- 
cause THE TIMEs prints the 
news, is progressive, and 
can be read without debas- 
ing their intelligence or 
morals. THE Times is the 
“model of decent and di 
nified journalism.” Its read- 
ers are model hotel guests, 
good travelers, good livers, 
good boarders. 


This is the 
Summer Hotel Problem 


Choose your advertising 
medium as you choose your 
guests. Ail hotel men 
would be glad to fill their 
houses with Tues readers. 
And Tim#s readers can be 
reached through THE Times. 


Go about this, and 
BeginEarly 

Announce your attrac- 
tions briefly, simply. If 
there are good roads for 
eycling in your neighbor- 
hood, say 80; this will inter- 
est many. Phen add walks, 
drives, fishing, boating, 
hunting, mountain climbing, 
ete, ete. Give the plain 
facts. 

If you do not wish to pub- 
lish a large advertisement 
add— “circular free to any 
address.” In your cireular 
you can describe the advan- 
a of your locality in de- 


If desired, Tur Times will re- 
write your advertisement and 
send you type proof free of 
charge. 

‘ Send your advertising orders 
for Tue Times directly or 
through any responsible advers 
tising agent. 

Sample copies of Tum TimeEs. 
| will be mailed free of charge. 





NEW-YORK—Long Island.. 


NEW-YORK—Adirondacks. 


NEW-YORK—Miscellanecous.. 





Manhattan Beach, 
MANHATTAN AND ORIENTAL. 


The Finest Hotels on,the 
Atlantic Coast. 


see Time Table, Excursion Column. 


~ LONG BEACH © 


. HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 


NOW OPEN FOR SEASON 1896. 
On the Ocean Beach, 23 miles from New-York. 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
Excellent Surf Bathing, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Liberal Management; Reasonable Rates; Fre- 
quent Trains, L. L R. R 

LONG BEACH ASSOCIATION, 

GEORGE MURRAY, Manager. 


A NATURAL “SUMMER RESORT. 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE COMBINED. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND. 
Beautiful location on Great South Bay, oppo- 
site Fire Island and inlet to ocean; one hour 
from New-York; boating, bathing, fishing, sailing; 
fine roads and interesting drives; select family 
hotel receives 400 guests; full orchestra; high- 
est class appointments; rates reasonable. Send 
for panes pamphlet. NOW OPEN. 
FRANK M. ROGERS, Proprietor. 


THE ARVERNE, 


Arverne by the Sea. 


NOW OPEN. 
Thirty Minutes from Long Island City. 
ARTHUR R. WOOD. 


HOTEL BROOKLYN, 


CENTRE ry oA a LONG ISLAND, 
SUPERB COUNTRY AND SEASHORE 


R 

NOW OPEN, NEW ‘MANAGEMENT, 
offers unequaled accommodations for real comfort, 
Hotel complete with every modern convenience; 
perfect cuisine; capacity, 250; ballroom orchestra; 
situated on Great South Bay, overlooking ocean. 
Bathing, sailing, bicycling, and driving unsur- 
passed; two hours out; terms reasonable. Send for 
sllustrated booklet. GEO. B. HALLOCK, Prop. 


THE ARGYLE, BABYLON, L, L, 


86 miles from New-York. Opens June 27. 


THE MASSAPEQUA, MASSAPEQUA, L. ., 


26 miles from New-York, Now open. 
Both hotels on GREAT SOUTH BAY. 
Steamer runs daily between the hotels. 


BE. H. ROGERS, Jr. 
office, MARLBOROUGH HOTEL. 


HOTEL NEW POINT, 


AMITYVILLE, L. L. 80 miles from New-York. 
Now open. Handsomest and yer oH 
on Great South Bay FACING THE 
PAGE ADDITION HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
ERECTED; rooms with private baths; electric 
lights.) SPECIAL RATES FOR YOUNG MBN. 
Good roads for bicycling, man in attendance; ac- 
commodations for 40 horses. Terms reasonable, 
E. HATHAWAY, 


“THE EDGEMERE.” 


Edgemere, L. LL, near Arverne; new Summer 
resort; 16 miles from city; new hotel, magnifi- 
cently furnished; all modern improvements; two 
hundred rooms; fifty private baths; surf and etill- 
water bathing, boating, and fishing; opens June 
10th; three furnished cottages. Applications for 
rooms can be made at Gilsey House, ze 

J. H. BRESLIN. 


SUMMER HOMES a - TONG ISLAND. 
**Summer Homes,’ book describing hotels 
= boarding houses a Long Island, free upon 
application, 1 118, 192, 950, and 1,813 Broadway, 
ew-York; at 333 Fulton’ St., Brooklyn Eagle 
Summer TBE, and Flatbush Av. Station, L. I. 
R., Brooklyn: or send two (2) cents in 
to H. M. SMITH, Traffic Manager, L. L. R. ° 
Long Island City, New-York. 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


Opens Thursday, roe 25. For ticulars and 
circulars address D., HA AWAY, Room 
1,821 Havemeyer Building, Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


CENTRAL HOTEL AND CARROUSEL, 


Seaside, Rockaway; fine restaurant, liquors, 
and ofgars; finest resort at og ig bowling 
alley; Sead by day or week, WM. B ISSNBR. 


ARVERNE BY THE SEA.—Wistaria Cottage; 
quiet family house; unobstructed view of ocean}; 
near beach; excellent table; reference. 
‘MISS MERSHON, Proprietor, 


OCEAN HOTEL, CONEY ISLAND. 
Large verandas; beach front; good table, Du- 
ropean pans desirable resort for families; reoms 
$5-$7 week. F. HEMBERGER, Manager, 
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NEW-YORK—Seaten Island, 


WEDEMEYER’S PARK HOTEL, 


(opposite Park,) Stapleton, S. I. 

A delightfully cool and agreeable spot during 
the Summer. Very convenient to city. Low 
fares. Pleasant sail of 20 minutes up the bay. 

Table first-class. Terms reasonable. Write for 
particulars. H. W. WEDEMEYER, Prop. 


PETELER’6-BY-THE-SEA, 


New-Dorp, Staten Island. first-class family 
hotel. 10 acres shaded lawns. On beach—bath- 
ing, fishing, and boating. Terms reasonable, 
FRANK A. PETELER, Propr. 


GREENWALDI'S F HOTEL and Picnic Grounds, 
New-Dorp, . TL, on water; largest picnic 
grounds in State; good table; race track. 




















NEW; YORK~—Rich field Springs. 


LAKE PLACID ana 
SARANAC LAKE. 


Through trains, with ‘Wagner cars, leave Grand 
Central Station at 


7:50 A. M. & 6:25 P. M. 


for Lake Placid and Saranac Lake, via Utica or 


Plattsburgh, 
LDWOLD 
HOTEL GHILOWOLD, SHLEP Woh 
INGOLD.—Leave New-York, Grand Central 
Station, 7:50 A. M.. and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 
5:26 P. M. and 5:45 A. M. 


SARANAC LAKE. 
ALGONQUIN, 


JOHN HARDING, SARA- 
NAC LAKE, N. Y.—Leave 
New-York City, Grand Central Station, 7:50 
> . and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 6:45 P. M., 7:10 

» and, via en at 11:05 A. M. 

HOTEL AMPERSAND, £,™, 24708. 
‘ SARANAC LAKE, 
N. Y¥.—Leave New-York, Grand Central Sta- 


tion, 7:50 A. M. and 6:25 P.M.; arrive 6:45 P. 
M. and 7:10 A. M., via Chateaugay, 11:05 A.M. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, (int ames 
7:10 A. M., via Chateaugay, 11:05 A.M. 


RIVERSIDEIN Ly. N. ¥. 7:50 A. M., 6:25 P. 


*M.; ar. 6:45 P. M., 7:10 A. M. 
LAKE PLACID. 


RUISSEAUMONT, 7; eeveln. ¥. city 1:50 .4, 


M. and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 7:20 P. M., 7:45 A. 
M., and, via Chateaugay, 1 P. M. 


PAUL SMITHS, PAUL SMITH HOTEL 


CoO., PAUL SMITH’S, N. 
Y.—Leave New- york City, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, 7:50 A. M. and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 6:36 
P. M. and 5:30 A, M. 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD, 


ADIRONDACKS, 
CHILDWOLD PARK, N. Y. 


FACING BEAUTIFUL LAKE MASSAWEPIE, 
right in the heart of the Adirondacks. Every 
facility for boating, driving, hunting, camping, 
&c. Desirably located Cottages to rent. For 
pamphiet and particulars call on 6r address H. F, 
GRISWOLD, Room Clerk, room 626, Tract Bulld- 
ing. 150 Nassau &t., New-Yor k. 

W 7M. F. INGOLD, Manager, 


WAWBEEK LODGE, 


ADIRONDACKS, 


(Hotel and Cottages,) 
NOW OPEN. 

A special rate to holders of N. Y. C. & H. R. R. 
Adirondack excursion titkets week of July 4. One 
hour delightful sail on lake from Saranac Inn sta- 
tion or ride by good road ene hour from Tupper 
Lake station. Write or telegraph for rooms. 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph. 


URIAH WELCH, 
Wawbeek, Adirondack Mountains, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. 


Blue Mountain Lake. 
Prospect House, 


te 4 OPEN. 
Largest and finest hotel in the Adirondacks 
reached by New-York Central and Delaware and 
Hudson River R. R. For terms and circulars ap- 
ply. W. T. GRAFF, Manager, 390 5th Av., New- 
or Prospect "House, Blue Mountain Lake, 
itoen County, N. Y. f 


ADIRONDACKS, 


THE ANTLERS, 
On Raquette Lake. 


Now open until Oct. 15th. The most naturally 
attractive Igke in the Adirondacks; in the heart 
of the wilderness; good boating and | ee the 
best fishing and hunting; beautiful alks; 
Soruies scenery; cottages of from two to , alent 

ms for rent; special reduced rates until July 
isth and for the season. Address 
Cc. H. BENNETT, Prop. 


TAKE A HOLIDAY 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS, 


The Ampersand 


On Lower Saranac Lake. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR FOURTH OF JULY 


Address C.M.EATON, Manager, Ampersand, N.Y, 


TAYLOR HOUSE 


AND 15 COTTAGES, 
ON SCHROON LAKE, 


One of the finest locations in the Adirondacks; 
pure spring water; electric lights, good fishing 
and hunting; open from June 1 to Oct. 1. For 
illustrated book of mountains, lake, and branch, 
address C. F. TAYLOR & SON, P, O., Taylor’s- 
on-Schroon, N. Y. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


AND COTTAGES, 
ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE, —Recent improve- 
—— include electric lighting. Open June ist. 
Pamphlet and terms on = to 
JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, e eno 
H. oa ee Metropolitan Building, ison 


~ WAYSIDE__INN 


AND CO ehh 
LAKE L 
Gai®way to the py Ben oy ant the most beau- 
tiful lake in the mountains. 

Warren Co., N. June 20th to October ist. 

Souvenir book containing views of Lake Lu- 
serne mailed upon application. Address, until June 
15, E. C. KING, Hotel Kenmore, Albany, N. Y. 









































Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 


SPRING HOUSE 
BATHS 


OPEN JUNE 20TH TO OCTOBER, 


—_ 


T. R,. PROCTOR. 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Hotel Earlington, 


THE LARGEST, BEST, AND MOST MODERN, 


St. James Hotel. 


Moderate Rates. First-class in every particular. 
Illustrated pamphlet on application. 
E. M. BARLE & SON, 
New-York office: Hotel Bristol, 5th Av. & 42d St. 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
THE KENDALLWOOD. 


SEASON OF 1896 OPENS JUNE 1. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND ALL IMPROVE- 
MENTS. NEAR THE FAMOUS SULPHUR 
SPRINGS AND BATHS. 
GEORGB W. TUNNICLIFF, Owner & Prop. 














UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE. 


THE CHATEAUGAY, 


Superb scenic lecation. Elevation, 1,650 feet. 
Sree no hay fever. All out-of- “door sports. 
erms moderate. Circulars and information at 
m SCOFIELD’S,” 1 ar Av., N. ¥., or C. 
eae Merrill, 


DIRONDAC MOUNTAINS, 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. Location epreieenties 
for healthfulness and scenery; moderate prices, 
Cc. A. FERRISS, Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS. 


THE BERKELEY, 


SARANAC LAKE, N.*Y. All modern improve- 
ments. Send for £ reular. 
WILLIAM A. “DENISON, 


HOTEL DEL MONTE AND COTTAGE. 

Adirondack M@@ntains, Lower Saranac Lake, 
N. Y.; 1,800 feet above sea level; rooms large 
and light; cuisine and service first class. For 
descriptive circular, &c., address HUMPHREYS 
& WILLARD, Props. 


OCKY POINT INN, HEAD OF FOURTH 

Lake, Fulton Chain, Adirondacks. Now open. 
For illustrated folder address Rocky Point Inn 
Co., Old Fotge, N. Y. 




















NEW-YORK—Lake George. 


THE SAGATIORE, 


LAKE GEORGE, 
An ideal Summer hotel; elegantly appointed; 
soo ca ney = $4.00 per day; $17.50 to 


ERE ROOM FACES THB LAK®. 
Send for By tg Bn pros 





Proprietor. 
The Sagamore, Warren County, New-York. 





NEW-YORK—Saratoga. 








POPULAR PRICBES. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Saratoga Springs. 


Transient Rates $4 per day and upward. 
Special Terms per week and season, 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 














White Sulphur Springs Hotel 


and Steamboat Line, Saratoga 
Saratoga ome N. Y. Famous * for its fish 
and game Book of views mailed free. 
T. C, LUTHER, Prop. 


WORDEN’S HOTEL. 


ee BARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. ea 

ear ro évator, steam 

Rates, $8 per day. W. W. WORDEN, Prop. 
PRINGS. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Dee GA o Bek 








THE LAKE HOUSE. 


The finest hotel in the Adirondacks. White 
waiters, electric lights, ballroom, billiard room, 
newts oS alley, baseball ground, dirt tennis courts, 
&c, . W. BROWN, Lessee and Proprietor, 
Lake George, N. Y. 


HOTEL UNCAS, 


ON LAKE GEORGE, 
Biiver Bay, N. Y.; new hotel; steamers land at 
hotel pier; references. SMITH SEXTON, Pro- 


THE KAUNBONGA, 
White Lake, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


Open until Oct. 1. Rates, we to ae 
Address J. H. MARTI 


rete Season 
BOLTON Y. Situated near the 
lake, and five pent walk from Sagamore, For 
circulars apply Vandenburg & eos st Wy, 
erence, Mrs. 8. 8. wn, 225 W. 


HUNDRED ISLAND HOUSE, 


rge. Open June to October. Thoroughly 
and refurnished. pond, for descriptive 
HENRY E. NICHOLS. Manager. 


THE CROSBYSIDE, 


ly located. Open dane @ to 
$21 a week. A. H, RUS- 














circular, 





Lake rege, 
Oct. 1. ‘Terms, to 
SELL, Proprietor. 


THE HILLSIDE HOUSE, 


Hague, N. Y. ‘Opens June 1. $8 to $10, 
Superb location on high ground. JOHN Mo- 
CLANATHAN, 








———s 


NEW-YORE~Lake Champlain. 








THE ORIGINA 


HOTEL CHAMP 


Lake gg ogy Re = 
ache une to 
fish 


” R. R. an 
HM, Swanton, Vt. 





ue supplied with as ¥v bl 
coe ca ote? Sane cad 





GLEN LAKE HOUSE 


Near Lake George, Dri mountetn air, Beautiful 
scenery. All amusements. Excellent cuisine. 
erate rates. S. T. Birdsall, Prop., Glen a MY Y, 


WHY NOT $7604. %9e; outize &* y 


Hulett; Lake George, Rs - F 
every hotel and gto 


KELL, | Prop., poste aa Landing, N.Y. 


House: HAGUE, N, ¥.—New addi- 
bathing, fishing; 








ew 
tfon of rooms; 
awa senate; ‘Wvery. c. 


cress HEN. 





LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
‘The Columbia Hall. 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED IN 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 

Climate nowhere equaled; magnificent mountain 
surreundi ; a,special feature of this resort is 
HE THERMAL HEALING 

MINERAL SPRING, 
Which possesses a medicinal virtue and healing 
properties that have made its fame world wide 
for years; most luxurious swimming pools of 
thermal water in the world; beautiful drives, 
ideal bicycle roads; the hotel ’ grounds consist of 
forty acres of land, a into gardens, play 
grounds, walks, and dri 
HOTEL MODERATE IN CHARGES. 
WELL CONDUCTED, QUIET AND HOMELIKBE. 
A desirable resort for families, 
OW OPEN. 
For illustrated circular and terms address 
WM, ST. LAWRENCHB. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 
QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO,, W. Y., 


Two hours from New-York by Harlem R. R. 
A first-class family hotel. Opens June 20. 1, 
feet elevation. 

. . WE. ec ee eeeeeess + Proprietor, 

Post Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N. Y¥. 


Adirondack scenery, 90 min nutes from _ New-York, 


FOREST HOUSE AT INTERLAKEN 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N, Y. 

A beautiful family hotel of medium size, ideally 
located in private park, having frontage on two 
lakes. HIGH ELEVATION! NO MALARIA! 

Excellent cuisine and service. 

Pamphlets and terms on application. 

66 Livingston St., Brooklyn. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


.PAVILION HOTEL Open June 16. 
EUROPEAN APPLICATIONS OF SULPHUR 
WATER, INHALATION, BATHS, & DOUCHES 
FOR RHEUMATISM,CATARRH,SKIN DISEASES 

Pamphlets, .- of houses, and prices gratis. 

HN H, GARDNER & SON. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


The CENTRAL PARK HOTEL is the most 
centrally located house in the 1000 Islands. 
Among the finest scenery, and close to the best 
fishing Gye on the river. Write for rates to 
A. K. WYLID CO., Central Park, 1000 Islands, 
Jeff. Co., New-York. 


“SUMMER HOMES AND TOURS,” A BEAU- 

tifully illustrated book, list of over 3,000 Sum- 
mer hotels and boarding houses along the Hud- 
son, in Catskili Mountains, and Northern New- 
York. Send 8 cents in stamps to H. B. JAGOR, 
General Hastern Passenger Agent, West Shore 
R. R., 363 Broadway, New-York, or free upon 
application. 


DUTCHER HOUSE 


AND COrTAGES. PAWLING, N. Y. 
First-class accommodations; 90 minutes from 
Grand Central Depot, Harlem R. R., eight fast 
trains daily each way. Send for circular. 
Address C. V. LANSING. Manager. 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE, 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
Largest hosteiry on the St. Lawrentce River. 

New management; everything first class, 
H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 











Also at 























CONNECTICUT. 


PEQUOT HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES, 


CONN, 





NEW-LONDON, 
NOW OPEN, 


“A delightful combination of seashore and coun- 
try fe at the Pequot.” 
A number of furnished cottages, with hotel serv- 
ice and board, to let for the season. 
For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER. 


MORTON HOUSE, 
NIANTIC, CONN. 


100 feet from beach. Fine bathing, fishing, sail- 
ing; shady lawns; good drives. Complete in all 
appdintments; prices moderate. 

W. C? WHITE. 


INDIAN NECK HOTEL, 


INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CONN. 

Are you looking for an ideal place to spend your 
Summer? This hotel is superbly located directly 
on the Sound; its lawns contain over five acres. 
It combines all the pleasures of the seaside and 
country. It offers grand. opportunities for fam- 
ilies. Cuisine and. service first-class, Write for 
view and terms. c. H. HARRIMAN, Prop. 








TLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
HOTEL TRAYMORD. 
Appointments and service first-class. 
D. S. WHITE, Jr., Proprietor. 








NEW-JERSEY—Long Branch. 


SCARBORO HOTEL, 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 

A high-class family hotel, with cuisine, service 
and all appointments of high standard. 
Opens June 20. Season 1896. 

A HANDSOME 


AMUSEMENT HALL, 


in which hops will be held nightly under th@ 
direction of a master of ceremonies, and other 
important improvements having been made, will 
make the Scarboro the most attractive and up-to- 
date hotel at Long Branch this season. Double 
rooms, $38 to $50 per week, according to loca- 
tion. Special rates to families for entire season. 
For choice of rooms make early application af 
Hotel St. Lorenz, 72d St. and Lexington Av., 
N. Y¥., and every Thursday at ong Branch. 
RICHARD MEARES. 


LONG BRANCH. 


WEST END HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
COTTAGES open Thu-sday, June 1ith. 
HOTEL opens Thursday, June 25th. 
New and improved toilet and bath arrange 
ments on every floor of. the hotel. Plans can bé 
seen and engagements made at the 
NEW-YORK OFFICE. 52 B’WAY, (Room 39.) 
D. M, & W. BE. HILDRETH, Proprietors, 


HOWLAND HOTEL, 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. 


Rates, $17.50 to $25.00 per week. 
D. J. SPRAGUE. 


LONG BRANCH. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Opens June 27. -Select family and transient ho 
tel, located on the Ocean Boulevard. Unobstruct« 
ed view of the sea. Baths and modern conven= 
lences; og oP bathing grounds; reasonable rates; 


illustrated 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Prop. 


= 




















NEW-JERSEY—Miscellaneous. 





ON THH OCEAN FRONT! 
“The Paradise of Watering Places.” 
BEVEN MILES BELOW LONG BRANCH 


MONIFIOUTH HOUSE, 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


Open from June 20 to October. 
BENJAMIN H. YARD, Proprietor. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet, containing 
terms and information. New-York Office, ‘* Sco- 
field’s,’"* Metropolitan Building, Madison Square 


LAKE HOPATCONG. 
HOTEL BRESLIN. 


ONE AND ONE-HALF HOURS FROM NEW- 
YORK. Electric lights throughout; elevator} 
bathing, boating, fishing, &o. For illustrated cite 
cular address W. L. WALDEN, Prop., Mt. Ar 
lington, N. J. 


MACADAMIZED CYCLING ROADS. 


NORMANDIE-BY-THE-SEA. 


Normand, (near Sea Bright,) New-Jersey, 
Now Open, at popular prices. 
The leading hote] on ocean near New-York, 
Transient rates, $3.50. Weekly, $18 and upward 
Hot and cold sea-water baths in hotel. Undei 
management of Ferdinand P. Earle. 


SOMERSET INN 


AND COTTAGES. 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J., 
35 miles from New-York, on the D., L. & W, 
R. R., in the Highlands of New-Jersey, vis 
Barclay or Christopher St. Ferry. 
Altitude 800 feet. Chef from the Laurel House 
GE W. TUTTLE, Manager. 


HEATH HOUSE. 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 

Every attraction of a mountain resort. Liberaj 
management; popular prices; descriptive booklet 
on application. W. E. COLEMAN. 


MANSION HOUSE, 


Red Bank, N. J.—Prettiest place on Shrewsbury 
River; boating, bathing, —— Send for cire 
cular. A. M. - DU FFY. 


SEWAREN HOUSE, SEWAREN, N. J. 
Now open; delightfully situated on ‘Staten Isle 
and Sound; new management; excellent appoint- 
ments. G. C. AUSTIN, Proprietor. 





























“ON THE SOUND.” 


FENWICK HALL, 
SAYBROOK POINT, CONN. 

Now open. Delightful drives. Hot and cold 
salt water baths, charming location, good wheel- 
ing, and rates from $12.50 week up. Address 
F. L. HARRAL. 


NEW—HOTEL MAJESTIC, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Near Yale College Campus; magnificently fur- 
nished; 200 rooms, 50 private baths, roof garden, 
concerts, $3.00 up; weekly, $15.00 up; boating, 
bathing, fishing in lakes and harbor; fine drives 
and parks. WM. & JOHN GAY, Proprietors. 


Held House and Cottages. 
Indian Harbor, Greenwich, Conn. 
Forbes House, Morris Cove, Ct. 


The Forbes House, renovated, refurnished, good 
table, cool, pleasant rooms; prettiest bay in Con- 
necticut; $12 up. GILLERN & QUINN, Proprs. 


NINIGRET HOUSE, NIANTIC, CONN. —Larg- 

est hotel, Crescent Beach. First-Class. Water 
front. Bathing, fishing. Beautiful views L. L 
Sound. $10-$15 week. 














PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE KITTATINNY, 





‘Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


OPEN FROM MAY 1 UNTIL NOVEMBER. 
This popular Spring, Summer, and Autumn re- 
sort is celebrated for grandeur of scenery, purity 
of atmosphere, and healthfulness; 2% hours from 
New-York by D., lL. & W. R. R.; the largest 
and most attractively located hotel in the Dela- 
ware Valley; elevator; rooms en suite, with bath, 

steam heat, &c. Send for circular. 

W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 

— 








RHCDE ISLAND. 





A SUMMER AT SEA, 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


OCEAN VIEW HOTEL. Opens June 27. 


Overlooking the ocean; all modern appointments, 
including hot and cold sea-water baths, etc. Ad- 


dress 
CUNDALL & BALL. 








VERMONT, 





Moss HILL VILLA, SO. NORWALK, CONN.— 
High elevation; fine view of Sound; boating, 

bathing, fishing near by; circulars on application; 

terms smoderate. R. B. LAWRENCE, Prop. 


NIANTIC HOUSH, NIANTIC, CONN 
For pleasure, comfort, health, and economy, 
has no superior. D. DOOLITTLE. 











MAINE, 


BAY POINT HOTEL, 


ROCKL ANY BREAKWATER, 
OCKLAND, ME, 
THIS LARGH, 





WELE-EQUIPPED HOTEL 
will open June 15 under the control of Mr, N. 
P. Sewell, six years at the head of the Islesboro 


Inn. 
has the most magnificent lo- 
The Bay Point eation on the Maine coast, 
with elevators, electfic lights, hot and cold salt 
water baths, and the most perfect water, abso- 
lutely pure. The cuisine and attendance will be 
of the best, rivaling any hotel in the State. 
Fine boating, fishing, lawn tennis, splendid 
drives, and beautiful Fey A beer se 
isite surroundings and complete e 
uppantigress ” N. P. SEWELL. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA, York Harbor, 


OPENS JUNE 20. 
Finest location on the coast. Send for circular. 
ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 











MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Heart of the Berkshires. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 


Pittsfield, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
The largest and best equipped hotel in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Send for circular. 
ARTHUR W. PLUMB, Proprietor. 


THE NANEPASHEMET, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Finest Ocean Scenery on the Atlantic Coast. 
For terms, &c., address AMMI BROWN. 














NEW-JERSEY—Asbury Park. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


SUNSET HALL. 

Now open for 20th season; superior in every 
respéct. For terms, descriptive maps, circulars, 
address JOHN ROCKAFELLER & SON, 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLEMAN HOUSE, 


Directly on the beach. OPENS JUNE 25. New 
ssenger elevator. For rates, diagrams, and in- 
‘ormation address 
A.P, Se aS Chief Clerk, Asbury Park,N. - 
Or, . SCHOFIBLD, 1 Madison Av.,N.Y. City. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THE FRANKLIN. 


One block from ocean; all imeroverenta} 
eleventh season, OU 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 














Directly on the Beach. The leading hotel in 


every respect. Mievator. MORGAN & PARSONS. 


HOTEL ALBION 
Second and Ocean Aves., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Fifty yards from the surf; 16th season; table 
and appointments the best; accommodates 200; 


er 12 week. 
$2 per day; $8 to $12 per Weck. | oMBERTON. 











| NEW-JERSEY-—Atlantic ‘City. 


San Marcos Hotel, Atiantic City 
—Open all year. All conveniences; ie. 


cad “odaras “* Deee Sc 








THE MONTVERT, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT., 
NOW OPEN. 

One of the most select and perfectly appointed 
Hotels in the Green Mountains; high elevation; 
magnificent scenery; superb roads and bicycle 
Paths; mineral springs, &c. Send for booklet. 

BE. W. EAGER, MANAGER, 
Pd Hanover, 2 East 15th St. N. N. ¥Y. 


LAKE DUNMORE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, SALISBURY, VT. 
Open June 15 to Oct. 1. Accommodates ~200. 
One of the most popular resorts in the Green 

Mountains. Every attraction. Orchestra. 

For circulars and information apply to F. Hy 

SCOFIELD, Metropolitan Bldg., Madison Sq. 

CAPEN & PIERC E, Props. 


GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


THE NEW WALLINGFORD, 


Es. Vt Nine miles south of Rutland, 
on B. & R. R. R. Time from Boston, via Rut- 
land, 6 hours; from New-York, 644 hours. Write 
for illustrated book. Special rates for families. 
J. HENRY OTIS, Prop? ietor. 


VIRGINIA, 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
2,500 Feet Elevationin the Hot Springs Valley 
ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


No Infectious or Contagious Diseases Ireated. 

Special Pullman tor the Springs icaves 
Penns)lvania Station, New-York, 5:20 P. M., 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and arrives 
Hot Springs 9:10 next morning. Pullman Sleeper 
New-York to Covington, Va., and Buffet Parlor 
Car Covington to Hot Springs daily. Dining Car 
from New-York. 














Most wonderful waters in America for the cure 
of Rheumatism, Gout. and Nervous Troubles. 
Bathhouse under adv‘sory supervision of resident 
physicians of character and recognized ability, 
and experience with the waters 

Address RED STERRY, wi*naete 

Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 

For circulars and information apply to F. MM, 
SCHOFIELD, No. 1 Madison Av. 

Excursion tickets on sale at C. & O. Offices, 
R62 and 1,323 Broadway, and offices Pennsyl- 
-enla R. R. 








COUNTRY BOARD. 


———s ee PP 


REFINED COUPLE WANTING FIRST-CLASS 

board with private family, (no children,) where 
there are ‘no other boarders, can find perfect 
home at Islip, L. 1.; beautiful place; every pos- 
sible convénience; terms, $25 week; references 
exchanged. Address EXCEPTIONAL CHANCE, 
Box 3810 Times, U Up Town. 


TWO ADULTS | CAN BBE ACCOMMODATED 

with good board, large pleasant rooms in a 
private family; house lecated near the water and 
contains all modern improvements; twenty-five 
minutes by New-Jersey Central R. R. Address 
43 First St., Bayonne, N. J. 


WEST FALMOUTH, MASS.—A limited number 

of boarders wanted in a pleasant house, facing 
Buzzarda’s Bay; a liberal table; good fishing, 
boating, and bathing; also excellent roads ‘for 
bicycling. E. STONH, West Faimouth. 


COUNTRY BOARD AT A NEW-ENGLAND 
farmhouse, among the Connecticut hills; high 
elevation, large airy rooms; good table; near 
Post ce and telephone. JOHN NICKERSON, 
Redding, ( Conn. 
BOARD FOR FOUR ADULTS WITH PRIVATH 
famjly; cottage on the Shrewsbury River; 
plenty of lawns and shade trees; use of boat; 
references given and required. Address Box 45, 
Fairhaven, N. J 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., 149 PARK ST.— . airy 
rooms; excellent table; lawn tennis, croquet; 
reasonable rates. 
TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 824 Street. 
Open datly from 5 A. M. to9 P.M A 
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STATE CAMP 1S OPENED 





BY SQUADREN A, EIGHTH REGIMENT, 
AND SEPARATE COMPANIES. 


Raval Battalion’s Tents Pitched at 
Sands Point, L. L—At State Camp 
at Peekskill Twenty-one Guns 
Were Fired as the Soldiers 
Marched over the Hill, Led by 
the Troopers—Evening Parade 
and Drill Held. 


Stare Camp PEEKSKILL, N. Y.,. June 27.— 
The annual camp season of the National 
Guard was begun ic-day and will continue 
until Aug. 8. The State camp at Peekskill, 
overlooking the Hudson, shows a wider 
spread of canvaz than it ever has. Looking 
down from the Dunderhead, the cantonment 
looks like a choppy sea of white billows. 
Six hundred tents are arranged in the great 
rectangles. Four new streets of thirty tents 
each have been added. The camp was Oc- 
cupied to-day by the first detail as follows: 
Eighth Regiment o9s00dessbecdnnsgese 602 
Squadron A swabocdesvenhe eee 


Yrovisional Battalion : ~hssusee 279 
Detachment First Battery..... 200ce8 seves.) 


MOREE 260s pasriny svanece Seosaeee ears ose 1,064 

About 1,200 persons, including the cooks, 
waiters, hostlers, and other servants, were 
in camp. 

Major Gen. B. A. McAlpin, the Adjutant 
General, is in command of the camp. The 
following officers assist him: Post Adjutant 
—Major Horatio P. Stacpole, Tenth Bat- 
talion; Assistant Pest Adjutant—First 
Lieut, Clarence Strevell, Tenth Battalion; 
Post Quartermaster, Commissary of Sub- 
sistence, and Ordnance Officer—Col. Joseph 
G. Story, Assistant Chief of Ordnance; 
Post Inspector—Major Frederick R. Itee, 
Assistant Inspector General; Inspector of 
Guard Duty—Lieut. Col. McCoskry Butt, 
Twelfth Regiment, and Assistamt Inspector 
of Guard Duty—First Lieut. Calvert K. 
Mellen, Forty-second Separate Company. 

The inspectors of drill are: Col. G. James 
Greene, Assistant Inspector General; Major 
Robert M. Harding, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment, and Capt. Nathaniel B. -Thurston, 
Twenty-second Regiment. The medical 
instructor is Major Frank Le Roy Teta- 
more, Surgeon of the Fourteenth Regi- 
ment. The instructor and commanding 
officer of the Signal Corps is Major E. B. 
Ives. Brig. Gen. Frederick C. McLewee 
will be stationed in camp all season to see 
to the compliance with orders and the drill 
and discipline of the troops. These offi- 
cers were all in carp prior to the arrival 
of the troops. 2 

Squadron A, Major Charies F. Roe, was 
first in camp. The men assembled in the 
armory, Ninety-fourth Street and Madison 
Avenue, before 8 A. M., and in heavy 
marching order, with slouch hats, carbines, 
blankets, &c., went to the foot of West 
Sixty-sixth Street, saw ‘their horses put 
in latticed cars, and mselves got in 
coaches attached to th: e train. Some- 
thing was the matter with the train ar- 
rangements, and the men had to wait more 
than two hours before starting. Dinner 
was ready for them in camp at 12:30 
o'clock, but they did not get there until 
1:30. They saddied their horses in a hurry, 
and, with Gen. McAlpin riding ahead, 
moved down to meet the infantry men at 
Roa Hook. This is the name of a new 
station on the New-York Central that has 
been established for the convenience of the 
State troops and their friends. They disem- 
bark now within a mile of the -camp, in- 
stead of going Peekskillwuy and crossing 
the creek in boats. 

The foar companies of the Provisional 
Battalion arrived at Roa Hook from up the 
State about 1 o’clock. They are the Sec- 
ond Separate Company, Capt. William M. 
Xirby, Auburn, 77 men; the Twenty-fifth 
Separate Company, Capt.. H. M. Fales, 

‘onawanda, 59 men; the Forty-second Sep- 
te Company, Capt. M. B. Butler, Niag- 
Falls, 82 men, and the Forty-fourth 
separate Capt. L. E. Goodier, 
a, 61 men. The battalion waited at the 
‘ration until Sighth Regiment came. 
The Eighth Regiment, Co}. Henry Chaun- 
Jr., commanding, assembled in the 
3 Ninety-fourtn Street and Park 
>» at il A. M., and marched in fa- 
ig uniform down Fifth Avenue to 
Forty-second Street and the Grand Central 
Station. The 600 men were crowded into 
thirteen cars, and did not have time to 
more than exchange glances with the 
>ups of pretty women who had gathered 
the annex to see them off. The train 
t at 1:05 P. M., and made the run up to 
Hook in an hour and a@ quarter. 

men formed for the march up the 
Just then Squadron A debouched from 
® winding road, 

As the head of the column entered the 
“amp the Seventy-fourth Regiment Band, 
atiened at the entrance, began to play 
i the artillery detachment commanded 

Seret. John G. Jansen from the First 
sattery, which had arrived early in the 
iorning, began firing the National salute 
twenty-one guns, flags were run up the 
all ‘were and the camp was formally 
pened, 

Major Gen. McAlipin and his staff ‘re- 
viewed the regiment, the squadron, and the 
provisional battalion on the parade ground. 

The camp equipment is more complete 
than it ever has been. The turf of the pa- 
rade and drill grounds is firrn and smooth- 

v trimmed. The sentry boxes have been 
ainted white over the brown of last year. 

“he post and trees marking the confines 
of camp have been whitewashed four feet 
from the ground. The walks have been 
freshly graveled, and some of the irregu- 
larities of the grounds have been filled in 
or leveled. 

Other improvements far more important 
for the physica: comfort of the men have 
been made by Major Gen. McAlpin. He 
has taken a most active interest in the 
camp, and has spent a part of each week 
for a month past in personally looking after 
the camp arrangements, 

in previous years there has been com- 
plaint about the quality of the meat. The 
reason has been a lack of refrigerators, and 
the caterers have been obliged to cook 
warm meat that had been out of the ice 
boxes for several hours. Major Gen. Mc- 
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- Alpin has had three coolers built—a house 


29 by 25 feet for meat, and smaller ones 
for milk, butter, and fruit. 

The men had a dinner yesterday of vege- 
table soup, roast beef, tongue, and beans, 
green peas, potatoes, milk, and pie. The 
caterer is under contract to furnish chick- 
ens and eggs occasionally. 

One thousand and thirty-five persons sat 
down to the first meal at one time in the 
great mess hall. 200 by 50 feet. 

The only function of the day was the 
evening parade at 6:45 o’clock. After 
the evening gun there was a band concert 
for an hour. To-day will be spent in severe 
crilling. 


Squadron A assembled at the armory, 
Ninety-fourth Street and Park Avenue, at 


- 


7 o’clock in the morning, and at 8 o’clock, 
180 strong, left the armory with bugles 
in full blast, and, riding through Ninety- 
fourth Street, Fifth Avenue, and Fifty- 


ninth Street, to the freight yard of the 
New-York Central Railroad, on the North 
River shore, took a special freight and pas- 
senger train for Peekskill. It was neces- 
sary to take this train in order to transport 
the horses. 

The squadron was in command of Major 
Roe, and the two companies were com- 
manded by Capts. Bridgman and Halpin. 
On account of the early hour of the start 
there were not many people in the neizh- 
borhood of the armory, but the few who 
were there applauded the squadron roundly. 

The members of the Eighth Regiment as- 
sembled in the armory at 11 o’clock, and 
the start was made at noon. When the 
regiment, under the command of Col. Henry 
Chauncey, Jr. left the armory, 650 strong, 
in fatigue uniform, and full marching or- 
der. There was a vast crowd assembled 
in the neighborhood and the applause was 
great. Headed by the full regimental 
band, the regiment presented a splendid 
appearance as it marched through Ninety- 
fourth Street to Fifth Avenue, down the 
avenue to Forty-second Street, and thence 
to the Grand Central Station, where a spe- 
cial train was taken for Peekskill shortly 
after 1 o’clock. 





NAVAL BATTALION AT SANDS POINT. 


Encamped Almost on the Beach for 
Instruction of Various Kinds. 


GREAT NEcK, L. I., June 27.—Four boats’ 
erews of the’ First Naval Battalion of New- 
York to-day established a camp of instruc- 
tion at Sands Point, about eight miles from 
this village. The place selected for the 
camp is ina shady grove on the grounds of 
the Sands Point Hotel, which was de- 
stroyed by fire some time ago. It imme- 
diatély adjoins the United States reserva- 
tion occupied by the Sands Point Light- 
house. 

The property is owned by M. D. C. Bor- 
den, who, at the request of Lieut. Com- 
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‘Badenhauser on the pier. 
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mander George Edward Kent, permitted 
the camp to be pitched there. The rents 
of the men are almost on the beach, while 
those occupied by the officers are placed in 
a semicircle on a knoli overiooking the 
Sound. The camp ground is but a short 
distance from the steamboat landing. The 
spot is an ideul one, as it is secluded, has 

lenty of shade, and vet is open to the 
sreezes from the Sound. — 

The detai! of navai militiamen assembled 
at their quarters on board the New-Hamp- 
shire, moored at the foot of Bast Twenty- 
eighth Street, New-York, this morning. 
The boats’ crews, consisting of one com- 
missioned officer, two petty officers, and 
sixteen men, embarked on the tugboat Will- 
iam Fletcher at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
with their tents and camp outfits, and soon 
after the tug started for Sands Point, tow- 
ing the four heavy cutters, which will be 
used for instruction during the continuance 
of the camp. 

The party arrived at the steamboat land- 
ing at the Point shortly after 11 o’clock 
and disembarked and marched to the spot 
which previously had been selected by Lieut. 
Commander Kent for the camp. The men at 
once set to work to pitch the tents and pre- 
pare the camp for occupancy. This took 
nearly the whole afternoon, and then the 
men were allowed to rest until evening, 
when the cutters were manned and a sail 
drill in squadron was gone through, the or- 
ders being transmitted by signal. 

A section of the coast adjacent to the 
camp will be assigned to each division to- 
morrow for development and reconnoissance 
work, and if the weather permits the divis- 
ions will be kept at that work from 8 A. 
M. to 5 P. M., when they will return to 
camp and report the result of their work. 

The present force will leave for their 
homes on Monday. A detail of four men, 
under a petty officer, will be left in charge 
of the camp to take care of the public 
property there. On Saturday, July 4, four 
other boats’ crews will come down here 
and take possession of the camp, remain- 
ing until the following Monday. ’ 

Lieut. Commander George Edward Kent 
is in charge of the camp, and his staff is 
composed of Lieut. F. B. Anderson, Signal 
Officer; Lieut. John G. Agar, Paymaster, 
and W. B. Wetmore, Signal Quartermaster. 
The officers commanding the divisions are 
Lieut. John A. Barnard, Lieut. William D. 
Dimock, Lieut. William H. Stayton, and En- 
si James Macfarlane. 

bering the encampment the officers and 
chief petty officers will wear service dress 
—white caps, leggins, and oilskins. Petty 
officers and seamen will wear working 
suits—watch caps and leggins—and _ the 
equipment will be for heavy marching or- 
der, but without firearms or cartridge belts. 

The officers’ mess has appre riated the 
band stand, which escaped the flames when 
the Sands Point Hotel was burned, and will 
use it as a dining hall. The officers’ meals 
will be prepared by a hired cook, but the 
petty officers and men will prepare and cook 
their own meals. There are some very good 
cooks in the ranks, and the men will not 
suffer from want while in camp. 


GLEASON FOR GOVERNOR. 





MAYOR 


Says He Will Show His Enemies that 
He Has a Following. 


Mayor P. J. Gleason of Long Island City 
yesterday announced that he will be a can- 
didate for Governor. He said he has been 
forced to go into the race, because he was 
denied admission to the Democratic Con- 
vention at Saratoga last week. The Mayor 
said that although he is the recognized 
leader of the Queens County Demoracy, 
the Committee on Contested Seats refused 
to seat his delegation, and he is, there- 
fore, compelled to get the recognition he 
fairly earned by his election by running as 
an independent candidate. 

The Mayor said he will nominate a full 
State ticket, and that a county ticket will 
also be nominated by him. He said that 
all he requires are 3,000 signatures to run 
for Governor, and in Long Island City alone 
he can get the names of 8,000 voters. He 
said he will be nominated for Governor by 
petitions which are now being gotten ready. 
in a week, the Mayor said, these petitions 
will be in circulation in every county in the 
State. 

He said*that the Shepard Democracy of 
Brooklyn, as well as the independent Demo- 
crats in New-York City, will indorse him, 
and that he wi'l at least have 25,000 names 
to his petitions, Democrats, the Mayor said, 
will be surprised at the run he will make. He 
is confident he canmakeit ratherunpleasant 
for any one the Democrats nominate, and 
that as the Democratic politics of the State 
are run by a favored few, he is sick of 
being denied admission to conventions con- 
trolled by his enemies, and, therefore, in- 
tends to show that he has a little following 
which may bring his enemies to terms. 





NO DELAY FOR CHILDREN, 


Court Cases in Which They Are Inter- 
ested Must Be Tried Immediately. 


A law passed at Albany last April is caus- 
ing considerable perplexity in the District 
Attorney’s office. 

The law is an amendment to Section 291 
of the Penal Code, and makes it mandatory 
on the District Attorney to bring to trial 
immediately any case in which a child un- 
der sixteen years of age is a defendant, a 
complainant, or a witness. It matters not 
whether the accused is in prison or out on 
bail. 

There are a number of such cases in the 
Special and General Sessions Courts at 
all times. Some are murder cases and oth- 
ers are cases of assault. The accused in 
such cases have frequently been locked up 
in the Tombs for six months or a year or 
more before going to trial. 

The trial of Mrs. Fleming was an in- 
stance, and one important point made by 
counsel for the defense and considered as 
good by the jury was that the egidence 
of little Florence King was without value 
because she testified a year after the al- 
leged crime. The law wants the child to 
testify while his or her memory of the 
event is still fresh. 

Assistant District Attorney Henry W. 
Unger yesterday picked up half a dozen 
cases where chiidren are interested, and 
placed them on the calendar for trial to- 
morrow. Mr. Unger is puzzled as to wheth- 
er cases under the new law or those under 
the excise law shall have preference in the 
courts. 





The Concourse Report Not Set Aside, 


Justice Beach, in the Supreme Court, yes- 
terday denied a motion made on behalf of 
Simon Goldenberg and others to set aside the 
report of James A. Blanchard and John H. 
Knoeppel, Commissioners to assess the 
value of property to be taken for the 
Grand Boulevard and Concourse, and for 
the appointment of new Commissioners. 
The plaintiffs alleged irregularities by the 
Commissioners, and also alleged that Mr. 
Knoeppel owns property near the property 
to be taken, and that the third Commis- 
sioner was not present at the meetings. 
Justice Beach ‘says that there were no 
irregularities, and that the ownership by 
one of the Commissioners of property which 
will fall within the probable area of assess- 
ment was well known at the time of his ap- 
pointment, and his appointment was asked 
for by associations of taxpayers and resi- 
dents in the locality. ‘*‘ From all the pa- 
pers,’’ says the Court, “it is shown that 
the Commissioners were careful and dili- 
— and intelligently performed their 

uties.” 





Hamburg-American Line Robbed. 


When the longshoremen and other em- 
ployes of the Hamburg-American Line in 
Hoboken were to be paid off yesterday aft- 
ernoon it was discovered that $4,000, includ- 
ing their wages, had been stolen from the 
safe in the office of Superintendent Captain 
The money was 
drawn from the bank during the day and 
was placed in the safe by Capt. Baden- 
hauser. About 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
Mr. Badenhauser went to the safe an dis- 
covered that the money had been taken. He 
reported the theft to Acting Chief Captain 
Hayes, and three detectives were detailed 
on the case. The safe is an old one and is 
opened by a key. It is believed by the 
police that the money was taken by some- 
body familiar with the office. The employes 
were obliged to go home without their 
wages. The police will not say whether any 
clues have been found. 





Mrs, Cleveland Calls on Mrs. Olney. 


BuZZARD’s Bay, Mass., June 27.—Mrs. 
Cleveland made a call to-day on Mrs. Ol- 


ney at Falmouth. Mrs. Olney was at the 
station, with her carriage, to meet Mrs. 
Cleveland. 





Mayor Strong in Philadelphia. 


Mayor Strong went to Philadelphia yes- 
terday morning to look after some personal 
interests there. He will return to-morrow. 

’ 

I-ing complaints, bronchitis, asthma, &c., are 
speedily nelleved, and, if taken in time, perma- 
nently cured by DR. D. JAYNE’S EXPECTO- 
RANT. You will find in it also a certain remedy 
for coughs and celds. 

If bilious, take JAYNE’S PAINLESS SANA- 
TIVE PILLS.—Adv. 
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WHIST LEAGUE CONGRESS ENDED. 


Winners of the Contests Played Not 
Yet Announced, 


The sixth annual congress of the Amer- 
ican Whist League, which has been in ses- 
sion since last Monday in the Oriental Ho- 
tel, at Manhattan Beach, was finished last 
night. It was late when the finals were 
completed, and the full scores will not be 
known until to-day. 

The delegates began leaving the hotel yes- 
terday morning, and toward evening many 
who had been in attendance during the 
week were homeward bound, well satisfied 
with the week’s sport. 

Many of the delegates took a dip in the 
surf at Manhattan Beach Hotel before they 
left the island. Many took the opportunity 
afforded last night and witnessed the fire- 
works at Manhattan. They were especially 
delighted with the portrait in fire of Pres- 
ident Barney, who was elected to that po- 
sition Friday. 

At the meeting held yesterday morning 
President Barney appointed as the com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of mak- 
ing suggestions for a uniform system of 
play the following members: Milton C., 
Work of Philadelphia, John H. Briggs of 
Minneapolis, George W. Keene of Chicago, 
George L. Bunn of St. Paul, Thomas A. 
Whelan of Baltimore, Edward A. Buffing- 
ton of Brooklyn, and L. M. Bouve of Bos- 
ton. 

The committee will take into considera- 
tion all suggestions that may be sent to 
them, and they will report either at the 
Winter meeting of the Directors or at the 
next congress, to be held next Summer. 

The day yesterday was utilized by playing 
off the finals in the Hamilton Trophy and in 
the Minneapolis Trophy contests. 

The Hamilton Club of Philadelphia won 
the first half of the final match in the Ham- 
ilton Trophy contest, defeating the Balti- 
more Whist Club last night by but one 
trick. 

During the night play was continued in 
the contest for the American Whist League 
Trophy, and also in the big progressive 
straight whist contest. Below are the 
scores: , 

Hemilton Trophy Contests for Club 
Fours. 


SEMI-FINAL MATCHES. 
Won. 


First Half— 
Hamilton of Philadelphia . ee 


versus 
St. Paul Chess and Whist...... .. 
Baltimore Whist ........ ecccece 


versus 
Newton Whist of Newton, Mass. .. 


Lost. 


1 
(6 tricks.) 


1 
(12 tricks.) 
Second Half— 
Hamilton of Philadelphia oo 
versus 
St. Paul Chess and Whist 


Baltimore Whist 
versus 
Newton Whist of Newton, Mass. . 


1 
@ tricks.) 


1 
19 tricks.) 
TEAMS LEFT FOR FINAL MATCHES. 
Club. Players. . 
Hamilton of Philad’phia..Milton C. Work, 
Gustavus C. Remak, Jr., 
Ellis Ames Ballard, 
Frank P. Mogridge. 
Baltimore Whist ........Thomas A. Whelan, 
John N. Steele, 
W. E. T. Duvall, 
Wilbur F. Smith, 


Minneapolis Trophy Contest for Club 
Pairs. 
NORTH AND SOUTH—TWELFTH ROUND. 


Total 

Clubs. Won. Lost, 
Des Moines Whist . 109 1 oo 
Hamilton of Philadelphia. ..109 1 be 
Brooklyn Whist 108 
Boston Duplicate Whist.... 
American Whist of Boston.. 
Chicago Whist 103 
Nashville Whist 


EAST AND WEST—T 
Fergus Falls Whist 
Com'cial Trav’rs of Albany.106 
Baltimore Whist 105 
Office Men’s of St. Louis....103 
Albany Chess and Whist....102 
Narragansett Whist 100 
Minneapolis C., C. & Whist. 99 
Capital Bicycle of Wash'ton. 99 
Average 
STANDING AT THE END OF THE TWELFTH 
ROUND. 
Club. 

Baltimore Whist 
Hamilton of Philadelphia A 
Commercial Travelers’ of Albany.... 
Office Men's of St. Louis 
Fergus Falls Whist of Fergus Falls, 

Minn 8 
Des Moines Whist 
Brooklyn Whist 
Narragansett Whist 6 
Minneapolis Chess, Check. & Whist.. 
Nashville Whist 5 
Albany Chess and Whist 
American of Boston .......... eeeccce 
Boston Duplicate Whist 
Capital Bicycle of Washington....... 
Chicago Whist 8 
Hamilton of Brooklyn . 


RS 


| wea wergxr etal, ® Cocete 


- 
© 
ao 


Total games 
MEN VS. WOMEN, 


Total score for men : 
Total score for women ........ 0 coscol, 


Majority for men ......... 40 points. 
Men win by . : 20 tricks. 
High Scores for Women.—Mrs. T. H. Andrews 
and Miss Bessie E. Allen, plus 3%; Mrs. W. § 
Fenollosa and Mrs. Harrison, plus 3%. 
High Scores for Men.—Mr. W. H. Whitfield and 
Cc. D. P. Hamilton, plus 41%. 
NORTH AND SOUTH—THIRTEENTH ROUND. 
Total 
Clubs. Tricks. Won. Lost. 
Chicago Whist .....+.«0.+--121 1 
Des Moines Whist .... 121 
St. Louls .......eees 
Capital Bicycle ........+++ --118 
American, Boston ......+++- 118 
Baltimore or sccccee --118 
Albany Chess and Whist ...117 
Boston Duplicate Whist ....112 
AVETABC ..cseeee ‘ 
EAST AND WEST—THIRTEENTH ROUND. 


Fergus Falls .......+s+++++.-96 

Hamilton, Brooklyn ....... 91 

Nashville 2 Sade Ae ccccccesce + 

Hamilton, Philadelphia ..... 90 

Brooklyn Whist ........... 89 

Commer. Travelers, Albany.. 87 

Minneapolis ......06 eeeeees 87 > 
AVOTABO coccccce cosccccce cccvccccecsccsesecchl 


** 





Falt River Line’s Double Service. 


Beginning to-morrow, the Fall River Line will 
operate a double service for the Summer, when 
the great steamboats Priscilla, Puritan, Plym- 
outh, and Pilgrim will be in commission. - The 
leav time from New-York will be 5:80 and 
6:30 P. Boats leaving at 5:30 will run 
direct to Fall River, the latter touching at 
Newport en route. On Sundays there will be 
but one steamer from New-York. It will leave 
at 6:30 P. M. The advertising matter issued 
by the Fall River Line is always interesting. 
A folder containing full time table and. list of 


Summer literature will be mailed on receipt of 
two-cent atamp, addressed to Post Office Box 452. 


$37 a year. 





Stern 
Dros, 


To-morrow, Monday, 


Special Sale 


of 


Ladies’ 
Tailor-Made 


Dresses 


of Black and Biue Cheviot Serges, 
Brilliantines and Colored Cheviots 


«13.75 
» 18.50 


Formerly $20.00 to $29.00. 


West 23d St. 





CITIZENSHIP FOR BLIND WOMEN. 


Sightless Pensioners Seek Naturaliza- 
tion Papers. 


The clerks in the Naturalization Bureau 
of the Supreme Court were somewhat sur- 
prised yesterday when confronted by a 
number of elderly blind women, who desired 
to take out naturalization papers. When 
asked why they wished to take out the 
papers, the blind women and the friends 
who accompanied them said they were not 
anxious to go through the, formality of 
becoming citizens, but that they could not 
get their pension from the city’s fund for 
indigent blind persons without taking out 
citizenship papers. 

This statement surprised the clerks, as 
the blind have drawn their pensions for 
years and never applied for naturalization 
papers before. A number of the blind men 
who receive pensions are not naturalized 
citizens, and it is thought that they must 
take out papers; but when the women, 
the husbands of most of whom are or 
were citizens, wanted to declare their in- 
tentions of becoming citizens, the clerks 
asked by whose order they made the ap- 
plication for first papers. 

The women, all of whcm were over fifty 
years old, said that Superintendent Blake 
of the Department of Charities had refused 
to permit them to draw pensions as indi- 
gent blind until they had taken out their 
first papers. They were then permitted to 
declare their intention of becoming citi- 
zens, 

While there were nearly twenty of the 
blind women present, only five of them 
were ready to declare their intentions. The 
others wére not sufficiently well-informed 
as to the date of their arrival in this coun- 


try and other necessary details. They will 
return this week. 

The five who were granted their first 
papers were Mary Goodwin of 10 Crosby 


‘Street, seventy-two years old, a native of 


England in 1836; Margaret Schroeder of 
318 West Thirty-eighth Street, who came 
from Germany in 1866; Margaret Hemming 
of 560 West Fifty-second Street, who came 
here in 1846 from Germany; Carolina 
Hummler of 421 West Forty-sixth Street, 
who came here in 1860 from Germany, and 
Julia Ryan of 2,068 Western Boulevard, 
who came here from Ireland in 1868. 

The blind women expressed great in- 
dignation at being required to take out 
papers, and especially when they had to 
pay the usual fee of 20 cents. They were 
ail either wives or widows of citizens of 
the United States. 

Just betore the Naturalization Bureau 
closed, at 12 o’clock, Mrs. Sabina Gilmar- 
tin of 216 Canal Street entered, leading her 
blind, deaf, and dumb daughter, Mary Gil- 
martin. The daughter draws a pension of 
It is paid at one time, and 
Mrs. Gilmartin said that whenyshe went 
with her daughter to collect the yearly 
pension Friday afternoon she was greatly 
surprised to be told that the money would 
not be paid until Mary took out naturaliza- 
tion papers, 

Clerk John H, Loos told Mrs. Gilmartin 
that he could not give Mary her first pa- 
pers, as he did not know how to admin- 
ister the oath to a deaf mute. 

“Oh, what shall I qo?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gilmartin, who is more than seventy years 
old, “I thought 1 would have the money 
Friday, and now I can't get it to-day.” 
Mrs. Gilmartin said she was a widow, and 
that Mary was her only child. 

““Mary’s father was a citizen of this coun- 
try for twenty years before he died, and 
we brought Mary here when she was a wee 
bit of a baby, only three years old,” said 
the aged mother, with tears in her eyes. 

“IT cannot do anything to-day,” said 
Clerk Loos gently. ‘‘Come down on Mon- 
day, and I will see what can be done.”’ 

Mrs. Gilmartin begged him to do scme- 
thing so that Mary could draw her money. 

“TIT cannot administer the oath,” said 
Clerk Loos. “ She’s dumb,” 

“Oh, Mary is not dumb," said the old 
lady, patting her daughter's cheek. ‘She 
cannot talk, but she is not dumb. She’s 
real bright, Mary is,’’ Poor Mary, who is 
undersized, and looked much younger than 
her years, smiled as though in some way 
she understood what her mother was say- 


ing, 

Ciasping her daughter's hand, Mrs. Gil- 
martin left the building, saying she would 
return to-morrow. 

lerk Loos said he would ask some of 
the Judges or the Corporation Counsel how 
to administer the oath to a deaf, dumb, ana 
blind person, so as ta be prepared when 
the Gilmartins return, 





LORILLARD KIP’S FUNERAL, 


His Mother Almost Faints After the 
Services, 


The funeral of Lorillard Kip, who died 
after a short illness of typhoid fever on 
Wednesday, at the residence of his parents, 
at 452 Fifth Avenue, took place yesterday 
morning in Grace Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 

The church was filled with prominent 
society people. The service was simple. A 
huge wreath of calla lilies tied with white 
ribbons and a few roses were the only 
flowers placed on the plain black coffin. 
Col. and Mrs. Lawrence Kip, parents of 
the dead man, entered the church behind 
the coffin, followed by the servants of their 
household. The services were conducted 
by the Rev. William R. Huntington, rector 
of the church. 

Among those in the church were W. H. 
Henriques, H. K. Vingut, Lispenard Stew- 
art, Gordon Norrie, enry V. Buell, and 
twenty-five or thirty members of the Union 
Club. Members of The Jockey Club pres- 
ent were John G. Heckscher, Cornelius Fel- 
lows, J. G. Bradford, William J. Glenn, 
and Charles H. Smith. 

As the procession was leaving the church 
Mrs. Lawrence Kip upon reaching the door 
of the church staggered, and it seemed as 
though she were about to faint. Col. Kip 
had barely turned to support her when she 
rallied sufficiently to walk unassisted to 
her carriage. 

The body was buried in the family lot in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 





Three Supposed Mad Dogs Killed. 


A dog believed to be mad was shot and 
killed by a policeman yesterday at 847 Sec- 
ond Avenue. Policeman Topp also killed an 
alleged mad dog in front of 157 Suffolk 
Street. _ Another ns Soe mad dog was 

-third Street. 


A shot at 268 East Twen 


& SIMPSON 


Important Reductions in 


Ladies’ Trimmed 


Our entire stock of Ladies’ 
Trimmed Carriage, Garden, Yacht- 
ing and Street Hats reduced to 


7.00, 9.00, 12.00, 15.00; 


formerly $12.00 to $35 
Extra fine quality Belgium and 
China Split Sailors, in white, black 


and navy: all sizes; two proportions 
3% crown x 3 inch brim; 3% crown x 2% 
brim. Sold by men’s hatters on Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway for $4.00. 


Our price 1 3 9 
Gth Avenue, (9th to 20th Street, 


A BRAVE BICYCLE POLICEMAN. 





He Pursues a Runaway Horse and 
Checks It Cleverly. 


Henry Kleinkecht, fifty-four years old, a 
sawfiler, who lives at 613 Ninth Avenue, 
was fined $5 in the Yorkville Police Court 
yesterday. for reckless driving. 

He was arrested Friday afternoon by Po- 
liceman Brown of the bicycle squad of the 
West Sixty-eighth Street Station, after 
he had run into a carriage containing two 
women. The carriage was wrecked and 
the women were thrown into the street. 
Had the women apveared against Klein- 
kecht his punishment might have been 
more severe, but they declined to go to 
court, 

Policeman Brown was at Eighth Avenue 
and Fifty-second Street. about 4:30 o’clock 
P. M. Friday when he say Kleinkecht’s 
horse and wagon going up Eighth Avenue 
at a rapid pace. Kleinkecht was intoxicat- 
ed and had lost control of his horse. At 
Fifty-third Street there was a carriage, 
containing Mrs. Addie H. Bevins of 440 
West Twentieth Street, and her daughter, 
Miss Addie Bevins. Kleinkecht’s horse was 
headed straight for this carriage. Brown 
Saw the danger, and, jumping upon his 
wheel, he pedaled after the runaway at his 


best speed. He rode in between the horse 
and the curb, and seized the animal by the 
bit, and endeavored to swerve it to one 
side, so as te escade the carriage, but 
the space was too narrow. The hub of 
the wagon caught the wheel of the car- 
riage, and upset and wrecked that vehicle. 

Both women were thrown to the ground, 
the younger being considerably bruised. 
Brown clung to the bit of the runaway 
horse. Finding he could not stop the horse 
while on his wheel, he gave his bicycle a 
push ahead, jumped from the saddle, and 
threw his whole weight on the horse’s bit, 
He was dragged for more than a block be- 
fore he brought the animal to a standstill. 

Mrs. Bevins’s horse started to run away, 
but was stopped by a citizen. The women 
declined to receive medical assistance, and 
went to their home. Mrs. Bevins com- 
mended Policeman Brown in the highest 
terms for his bravery. 





LOVING CUP FUR DR. RALNSFORD. 


Made of Rockwood Pottery and Sent 
to Him from Cincinnati. 


A committee of prominent Episcopalians 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, has sent to the Rev. Dr. 
William 8, Rainsford, rector of St. George’s 
Church, this city, a loving cup in recogni- 
tion of his services at a mission meeting 
held under the auspices of the Parochial 
Missions Society of the Protestant Episco- 


= Church last Spring. In a letter to Dr. 
ainsford the committee says: 


Reverend and Dear Sir: The undersigned were 
appointed a committee by the Cincinnati Clericus 
to procure and send to you some memento which 
should be, in some degree, an expression of their 
grateful appreciation of your work among us 
during your recent mission in our city. 

We have had made a loving cup in Rockwood 
pottery, as being a peculiarly local piece of 
art, and trust it will often remind you of the 
warm personal regard which your ministration 
inspired, as well as the great profit and pleasure 
which you brought both to the Church and the 
entire religious community. 


Frank Woods Baker, W. W. Taylor, and 
Larz Anderson composed the committee: 





ELITE DIRECTORY OF NEW-YORK. 


New Edition of a Useful List of Se- 
lected Names, 


The edition of Phillips’s Elite Directory 
for 1896-7, which has just been issued, 
sustains its reputation as the standard 
directory of selected names in this city. 

In a city of 2,000,000 inhabitants, it is 
not an easy matter to pick out those 
whose position in life entitles them to a 
place apart from the common throng, but 
in the compilation of this airectory the 
line has been discreetly and carefully 
drawn. 3 

In order to find the name of any person 
who may live in a street of the better 
class, one needs only to turn to the street 
wanted and the information will be found 
at a glance. As a social guide this di- 
rectory is invaluable. For merchants it 
is a necessity. The volume is appropriate- 
ly dressed with gilt edges. 





Bentley’s Country Circus Opened, 


Bentley’s Old-Fashioned Country Circus opened 
its doors to the public last night at Ninety-first 
Street and First Avenue, and an interesting pro- 
gramme was presented. Long before Rigolettl, 
the clown dude, cracked his gigantic whip in the 
ring, the seats were crowded with children and 
their grown-up friends. The elevated stage pre- 
sented a continuous exhibition of an entertaining 
character, but it was the ring that fascinated the 
boys and girls. Their eyes were glued on Rigo- 
letti’s every movement, as if they expected him 
to explode into a thousand pieces if they took 
their eyes away and looked at anything else for 
longer than thirty seconds. <A beautiful trick 
horse under Miss May Stewart's guidance per- 
formed with such -intelligence that the children 
will probably have his conduct recommended to 
them as a model whenever they misbehave them- 
selves in the future. Martinho Lowande per- 
formed some feats in riding four horses at once 
that made the spectators dizzy, while Jerome and 
Ledesma were so agile in flying leaps and double 
somersaults, backward and forward, that they 
seemed to have wings or electricity concealed 
somewhere about their persons. Nelson, Glin- 
seretti, and Mauvel did ‘* grotesque knock-about 
tricks in mid-air’’ that were wonderful tn their 
way. All the accompaniments of a real country 
circus were there, and the clown comicalities, 
acrobatic tumbling, feats of strength, wire-walk- 
ing, and bareback horse riding were done in a 
way to satisfy both old and young. 

After the circus a unique concert was given 
under the direction of Carl Stewart, known as 
“the Jersey farmer.’’ The concert was of a 
nature to make even the most serious laugh. 
Prof. Burton’s dog circus a the children 
as much as anything else, and they went home 
with their eyes fairly bulging and their sides ach- 
ing with laughter. 


~~ a 
The New-ork Dimes. 
is NOT AN ORGAN but 

a newspaper printed for people of intelli- 
gence, who have been taught to read 
English. Its news is full, accurate, im- 
partial, and well written. 

You can read THG TIMES without de- 








| basing your intelligence or. morals, 


Siypson, CRAWFORD 


and Sailor Hats. 


“Daniell 





Effects, at 2 = 
3l-inch dotted Swiss 


43 se sé +6 
32 * Linen Batiste 


SUITS. 


WAISTS. 


value $1.25 . « . - 


$1.58 to ° -— _ = 7 


worth $2.50,at =« e .« a« 


2,500 yards dotted Swiss Edging, value 24c. yard -~ - 
2,500 yards Swiss Edgings, 10 to 12 inches, Guipure and Anglaise 


A lot of One Dollar Laundered Percale Waists for = % . 2 
Laundered Striped Percale Shirt Waists, Adjustable Collars, 


Unusual Reductions 


in Prices of a 
Embroideries, also Ladies’ Suits 
and Waists. 
EMBROIDERIES, (Extraordinary Values.) 


12 t-2c. yd. 


24c. yd. 
20c., 25c. yd. 


28c, yd. 
25C., 20¢., 35c. yd. 


Comprising Colored Lawn Suits, Linen Suits, White Duck and Pique Suits, 


prices ranged from $4.00 to $10.50, at hee ” 
Tan Covert Suits, Brilliantine Suits, Navy and Black Serge Suits, reduced 


from $13.75, $15.80, $18.00, choice at 


$3.75 each 
- « $8.75 each 


43¢c. 
75c. each 


Imported Gingham Shirt Waists, Adjustable Collars, worth $2.25 - $1.48 
Plain white and cross-barred Lawn, reduced from $1.25 and 


98c. each 


White dotted Swiss Waists, extra fine quality, laundered collars and cuffs, 


$1.08 





OUR PRICES ARE ALWAYS RIGHT. 





Avenue Cable Cars pass our Stores 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—znhe Columbus, Broadway, and Lexington 


every minute; also the cross-town 


line, Sth Street, Christopher Street Ferry Cars. 





BROADWAY 


EIGHTH 
NINTH , 


STS. 





CITY AND VICINITY. 


The office of The United Press Local News, 
whose service is taken by the principal news- 
papers of this city, is at 21-29 Ann Street. In- 
formation of public interest forwarded to that 
office will reach not only these local newspapers, 
but will be disseminated throughout the country 
by The United Press, 


gs arrivals at the Hotel Majestic are Mr. 
and Mrs. R. C. Stewart of Easton, Penn.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Green of Easton, Penn.; Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Richter, Boston; George W. and 
Paul D. Stockley of Lakewood, N. J.; A. ° 
Willson, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
James, Springfield,-Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Arnold, Boston; Mr. William S. Hawk; Mr. and 
Mrs. Giococchea nd the Misses Giococchea of 
Havana, Mrs. Angela Moen, Havana; Mrs. 
James E. Grannis, who has taken permanent 
quarters; R,. B, Hine, San. Francisco; H. C. 
Pierce, Becston, and Mr. and Mrs. A. F. 
a and Miss M. Troescher of Cincinnati, 
oO. 


—Persons who contemplate Summer tours should 
visit the Store of the American Specialty Com- 
pany, in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where they 
will, find bargains in everything necessary for 
traveling. ‘The neatest bags that have ever been 
produced may be bought for $3.90, and dress 
suit cases for $5.50. A new style, automatic lift- 
ing-tray trunk can be had for $6.50, and steamer 
trunks are for sale at the same price, 

—Martin Broken, fifty years ol1@,'of 606 East 
Sixteenth Street and Thomas C€arrott of: 106 
Hester Street, while at work in a sewer in front 
of 289 Avenue C yesterday afternoon, were over- 
come by escaping gas. They were lifted out of 
the sewer by other workmen. Broken recovered 
and left for home. Carrott was taken to Bellevue 
Hospital. 

—Dr. Roger S. Tracy, Register of Vital Sta- 
tistics, reports that for the week ended at noon 
yesterday there were 859 deaths in the city, of 
which 473 were cases of children under five 
years. This was an increase of 149 in the mor- 
tality among children over the previous week. 
The cause was the warm weather. 

—Miss Mary J. McDonell of 837 Sixth Avenue, 
who accused Policeman John H. Dwyer of the 
East Fifty-first Street Station of killing her dog 
Gip in front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, failed to 
appear against him yesterday, and Acting In- 
spector Brooks dismissed the complaint. 

—The steamer Adirondack of the People’s Line 
will make her first trip to Albany to-morrow 
evening. 


Brooklyn. 


—The ninth anniversary of Fort Greene Coun- 
cil, No. 1,048, Royal Arcanum, was celebrated 
on last meeting night. There were eight initia- 
tions, and the new members included Park 
Commissioner Woodruff and Police Superintendent 
McKelvey. About fifty members of New-York 
Council made a fraternal visit and presented 
Fort Greene Council with an elaborate floral 
piece. Almost every council in Brooklyn and 
many of New-York were represented. The prom- 
inent visitors were Supreme Representative Caul- 
field, District Deputy Carr, Regent Grensbeck, 
and Deputy Hackett of Richmond Council. The 
council quartet was in good form, and the 
solo by Thomas Smith and recitation by Brother 
Healy were all well received. Prof. Krifer gave 
a clever sleight-of-hand performance and Brothers 
Travers and Flynn's comicalities added largely 
to the pleasure of the hour. 

—William Burch, a member of the Forty-sev- 
enth Regiment, a son of Dr. George W. Burch 
of 149 Broadway, was fined $20 yesterday by 
Justice Goetting for assaulting Benjamin Schoe- 
ning of 293 Broadway. Burch was riding a bicy- 
cle when some one referred to him as a tin sol- 
dier. He jumped off the wheel and struck Schoe. 
ning, who claims he was walking along the street 
and did not know anything about the matter. 

—The house of Joseph W. Kay at 107 Prince 
Street was entered by thieves during the absence 
of the family at Rockaway yesterday. Mr. Kay 
is one of the prominent men in the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and among the things stolen 
were a diamond badge and a silver set presented 
to Mr. Kay by his friends. He estimates his loss 
at $1,000. 

—Justice Smith of the Supreme Court yesterday 
issued a mandamus compelling Park Commis- 
sioner Woodruff to reinstate as a laborer in the 
Park Department Michael Reynolds, who was 
discharged because he broke his arm while at 
work in the park. 

—Joseph Lederer has begun an action in the 
Supreme Court against C. O. Brown & Co. to re- 
cover $50,000 damages for an eye that he lost 
while employed in the latters’ foundry March 12, 
1895. He claims the implement he was using was 
defective. 

—By special request, the exhibition at the 
Manual Training High School, corner of Court 
and Livingston Streets, Brooklyn, will be con- 
tinued through Monday and Tuesday. Doors will 
be open from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

—There were 485 deaths in Brooklyn for the 
week ended at noon yesterday. The death rate 
was 22.5 in every 1,000 of population. 
were also 194 marriages and 401 births. 

—D. S. Edwards, thirty-eight years old, of 36 
High Street, committed suicide Friday night by 
cutting his throat. No cause is assigned for the 
deed. 

—President Howell of the New-York and Brook- 
lyn Bridge has issued notices for a meeting of 
the Trustees to-morrow. 

—During the week the Department of Excise 
issued 66a certificates and received in fees $350,- 
750.56. 

—The Thirteenth Regiment Band will. givé a 
concert at Prospect Park to-day. 


Long Island. 


—James Morse of Baldwin’s, while driving 
from Hempstead Friday night, was stopped in 
the road by two masked men. One of them 
grabbed his horse’s head and the other, diaw- 
ing a revolver, demanded his valuables. The 
highwaymen got $50 from him. and then com- 
manded him to drive on. He went to Baldwin's 
and gave an alarm, but the men were not 
caught, and are not likely to be, as he was able 
to give but a poor discription of them. 

-—A diploma and meda! awarded the art de- 
partment of St. Joseph’s Academy at the World's 
Fair at Chicago has been received by the Acad- 
emy at Flushing. It was granted for proficiency 
in mechanical drawing and painting by the stu- 
dents of the seminary. 


New-Rochelle. 


—The Chrysanthemum Society wiil meet to- 
morrow evening at the gymnasium. It Is the aim 
of the organization to cultivate greater love for 
floriculture. A flower show will be given in the 
Autumn. Among those actively interested in the 
society are the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Canedy, Mrs. 
William R. Pitt, Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Habberton, Mrs. Stavey, Mrs. R. 
Condit Eddy, Henry A. Siebrecht, George A. 
hg Mrs. Maurice Kingsiey, and Mrs. H. T. 

ulte. 

—Careful preparations have been made to in- 
sure the successful performance of the three-act 
dratna, ‘‘ Rebecca’s Hees ol to be given at the 
Casino Monday and Tues evenings under the 
auspices of St. Gabriel's oman’s League for 
the benefit of the Young Men’s Lyceum. 
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—A_ stained glass window re; nting the 
| sacred heart has been presented to Bt. Cath- 


There y 
iriers of this city will be held at Sulzer’s 


: Finn's Fine Fornrrure 
IN EASTERN STYLES. 


Those low, luxurious couches that 
make one so blissfully forgetful of 
Summer heat and exhaustion. Odd- 
ly shaped, simply designed, and cove 
ered in Turkish fashion with Orien- 
tal hangings or rugs, all in harmony, 
thrown and draped loosely at the 
corners with cord. They have every 
touch of artistic effect in material 
and workmanship. 

Do you know at fortunate it. ig 
for your purse when you 
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arine’s Catholic Chureh, Pelhamville, 
Georgiana Iselin. 

—J. H. McIntosh of New-York City will build a 
house in Lockwood Avenue this Summer. This is 
the third house to be erected on the Sickles 
estate. 

—Mr. and Mrs. James D. Sparkman will spend 
the Summer at Rocky Hil!, N. J. 

—Town Clerk C. E. Elderkin is building a rest 
dence in Beechwood Avenue. 


by Misa 


Jersey City. 


—Edward M. Clifford, who killed William & 
Watson, Superintendent of the West Shore Rail- 
road, at Wéehawken, March 5, was arraigned in 
the Hudson County Oyer and Terminer Court 
yesterday for sentence. His counsel, ex-Judge 
Hoffman, will appeal the case when sentence 
is pronounced, and as he could not be present 
ya ye Lippincott directed an adjournment te 
uly 6. 

—Chief of Police Murphy said yesterday that he 
would continue the enforcement of the Sunday 
laws to-day. A rumor was current to the effect 
that the police were dissatisfied with the action 
of the various courts in inflicting light penalties, 
and would allow further violations of the law to 
pass unnoticed, but the Chief said there was no 
truth in the story. 

—John Meyer, a saloon keeper at 42 Sherman 
Avenue, was yesterday fined $50 and costs by 
Police Justice Douglass for selling liquor on Sun- 
day. This is the heaviest penalty yet inflicted 
for the violation of the Sunday laws. 


New-Jersey. 


—Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J., will remaifi 
‘open Friday evening nxt, but will close all day 
July 4. Dering Juiy and August their store will 
close at 1 P. M. on Saturdays, but will be 
open Friday evenings. 





New-York Was Mra. Strong’s Homes 


When Elizabeth L. Strong died, in March, 
1895, she left the family homestead at 
Esopus, N. Y., to her son, Joseph Mont- 
gomery Strong. To her other children-- 
Mary L. Sprague, Peter’ Van Brough 
Strong, Philip A. Strong, and Elizabeth L. 
Bush—she left the residue of her estate. 
The two daughters and Peter and Philip 
Strong have brought an action to contest 
the will, on the grounds that the testatrix 
was of unsound mind and under the infliu- 
ence of their brother, Joseph. They also 
said that the will could not be probated 
here, as the Court did not have jurisdic- 
tion, their mother having tived at Esopus, 
and spent only part of the year in this city. 
Surrogate Fitzgerald handed down a de- 
cision yesterday, in which he holds that 
Mrs. Strong had become a resident of this 
city, and consequently the court had juris- 
diction. The contest will go on, but the 
day ,for the trial has not yet been set, 





The Letter Carriers’ Picnic. 
The tenth annual picnic of the letter care 


Harlem River Park and Casino on July 4. 
Postmaster Dayton and staff, the heads of 
all the city departments, and many promi-« 


k nent citizens nave signified their intention 


of being present. The committee in charge 
promises a contnual round of pleasure to 
all that attend. Tickets can be procured 
from amy letter carrier in the city. The 
outing is for the benefit of the sick and 
death benefit fund of the postmen. Games 
will begin at 2 P. M., under the rules of 
the Amateur Athletic Union. Dancing will 
begin at 1 P. M. and continue until the close 
of the affair. Music will be furnished by 
Ward and Usher’s bands. There will be @ 
concert by the New-York Letter Carrier’s 
Band of fifty pieces at 8 P. M., and later 
a vaudevilke entertainment. 
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NOTICE TO 
-PUBLISHERS 


THE 
NEW-YORK 
TIMES 


* 


is now prepared to fill 
orders for composition on 
newspapers, books, pam- 
phlets, or other publica- 
tions at moderate rates. 


Address PUBLISHER. 
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Monday, June 29. 
SECOND FLOOR. 


ATTRACTIVE OFFERINGS 


Ladies’ 
- Silk Waists, 
2.50, 4.25, 6.90, 8.25, 


(8th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 





A MOB HANGED COCKING 





MULDERER LYNCHED NEAR THE 
PORT TOBACCO (MD.) JAIL. 


Asked to Confess, He Said He Was 


Guiltless of Crime—Circumstantial 
Evidence Proved He Killed His 
Wife and Sister-in-Law—He Was 
Found Partially Bound—Lynchers 
Made Their Plans at a Baseball 
Game. It Is Said, 

La Prata, Md., June 27.—Joseph Cocking, 
who was awaiting trial on the charge of 
murdering his wife and sister-in-law, was 
taken from the jail at Port Tobacco early 


this morning by a mob of his fellow coun- 
tians and hanged to a bridge. The mob 
‘was composed of about thirty masked men, 
half of whom, in addition to their disguises, 
znasqueraded in women’s attire. 

The rickety old jail building was in charge 
v= Washington Burch, an aged colored man, 
who. after a little show of resistance, hand- 
ed over the keys to the crowd. 

Cocking, who had been awakened by the 
sound of voices outside, had arisen from his 
bed and was partly dressed. He finished 
his toilet silently and followed his captors 
without a murmur to the bridge, which is 
about 200 yards from the prison. After a 
moose had been placed about the man’s 
heck, he was asked by the leader of the’ 
mob io confess his guilt. He said that he 

. Was innocent, and had nothing to confess. 
When asked to make his peace with God he 
replied that he did not feel like praying. 

The men without more ado pushed him 
from the rail of the bridge, and the 
wretched man dropped ten feet. After 
watching the body swing slowly to and fro 
until they were satisfied that their victim 
Was dead the mob silently dispersed. 

Sheriff Wade, who lives about sixty yards 
from_the jail building, was not awakened 
by the mob and knew nothing of what 
had occurred until after daylight. 

Meantime Burch, the cclored janitor, came 
to La Plata and awoke States Attorney 
Posey, who, with Magistrate Sutherland 
and Dr. Owen, drove to the scene of the 
hanging and cut down the body. It was re- 
moved to the jail and an inquest ordered. 

There has been desultory talk of lynching 
Cocking since he was returned from Balti- 
more May 2:, bui no one seemed to give 
much credence to the reports. Certainly 
Sheriff Wade took no extra precautions to 
protect the man’s lie. 

It is said that the determination to lynch 
Cocking was arrived at after a baseball 
game at Hill Top, the scene of the tragedy, 
yesterday afternoon. After the game the 
advisability ot hanging Cocking: in order 
to save the county the expense ‘of trying 
him was discussed. It is alleged that the 
crowd was composed of some of the leading 
residents cf th. county, and that fhe prop- 
osition to lynch the accused was discussed 
as calmly as if they were planning another 
ner game. 

ter all arrangements had been mad 
the men dispersed and met again near the 
onl at Port Tobacco, shortly before mid- 
night. Little time was lost after the as- 
raviage ard in a than half an hour 

arriva: the < R 

ey as it had  Tiaiya suwaINS he 

ocking was born in England in 1860. 
For several years he had been woeelh. Hlacngenr 
a@ country store at Hill Top, a hamlet nine 
miles from this place. On the night of 
April 23 his wife, Mrs. Mary Cocking, and 
his sister-in-law, Miss Daisy Miller, were 
murdered in their rooms, being beaten and 
hacked to death with a hatchet. Cocking 
himself was found lying on the floor of the 
eeilar, his clothing bespattered with blood 
and several slight scratches about his hands 
and face His feet were tightly bound with 
@ piece of rope. His story was that two 
men had entered the house, and, after 
assaulting him, had bound him and thrown 
him into the cellar. He explained the ab- 
eee net cord ey song hands by stating 

a e had severed it 
po glass. ne ae See 

n investigation satisfied the police tha 
Cocking was the perpetrator of the Be man 
and a perfect chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence pointed to him as the murderer. He 
was indicted and taken to Baltimore for 
safety, the excitement having been so great 
that the authorities feared violence. After 
Reena tee”, trad ie —“r Baltimore jail 
fe yas returned to 2 
diminary hearing. = Een, soe. pee 

His counsel asked that the case be tried 
in St. Mary’s County, and the case was set 
for trial in the next term of court at Port 
Tobacco. Since his return Cocking had 
been morose and taciturn. He refused to 
fiscuss the murder or his chances of ac- 
quittal on the grave charge against him. 

Several theories have been advanced by 
residents of the county, but the real motive 
for the dastardly double murder has never 
been learned. 


MAYOR GLEASONS VALET GONE. 





“Scottie,” Tired of Mayors, Is Look- 
ing for a Governor to Serve. 


Mayor P. J. Gleason of Long Island City 
4s at present without a valet. The young 
man known to every one in the city as 
“Scottie” has left the service of the 


Mayor, and the reason is now puzzling 
everybody. ‘Scottie’ was well heed by 
the Mayor, and he took a kindly interest in 
him, but yesterday ‘' Scottie” disappeared 
-from around the Mayor’s office. 

He afterward told a friend he had con- 
@luded his services with the Mayor and in- 
tended to try and cet a place with a Gov- 
ernor, saying he did not want to work for 
such a low person as a Mayor any longer. 





Brooklyn’s Wells Get All the Water. 


Massapequa, Jl.. IL, June 27.—The resi- 
dents of this village are complaining of the, 
scarcity of water. This, they say, has been 
caused by the fifty-twc artesian wells that 
agg to the City of Brooklyn. The people 
say that if the City of Brooklyn continues 
to draw the water, there will be a famine 
here unlass heavy rains come. Many of 
the wells in the vicinity of the Brooklyn 
Watershed have gone dry. 





BOROUGH SYSTEM URGED 


WILLIAM C, DE WITT SPEAKS FOR 
tis GREATER NEW-YORK PLAN. 


The Commissioners Refuse to Take 


His Resolution from the Table, 


but the Members of the Draft- 
ing Committee Favor His Scheme 
—Work Planned for the Summer 


—An Adjournment Taken Until 


Sept. 21, 


The second meeting of the Greater New- 
York Commission was held in the Board of 
Aldermen’s chamber yesterday, and an ad- 
journment was taken until Sept. 21 at 10 
o’clock A. M, 

Only two or three of the Commissioners 
were present at the hour fixed for the meet- 


ing—10 o’clock—but at 10:25 o’clock enough 
members were in the chamber to justify the 
Chairman in calling them to order. 

Before the commission began its discus- 
sions Mr. De Witt gathered about him a 
knot of Commissioners and entered into an 
earnest advocacy of his “* borough system.” 
He explained its general warkings in Lon- 
don and elsewhere and declared that it was 
the best system that could be adopted for 
Greater New-York. His colleagues did not 
seem to agree with his proposition to set- 
tle this question at once, as they abun- 
dantly showed a little later in the meeting. 

When the roll was called the following 
Commissioners were present: 

Gen. B. F.. Tracy, Chairman; George M. 
Penney, Secretary; Seth Low, ex-Mayor of 
Brooklyn and President of Columbia Col- 
lege; ex-Mayor Thomas F. Gilroy, Mayor 
Wurster of Brooklyn, Mayor Gleason of 
Long Island City, William C. De Witt, ex- 
Judge John F, Dillon, Silas B. Dutcher, At- 
torney General T. E. Hancock, and State 
Engineer C. W. Adams. 

The absentees were Andrew H. Green, 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford; Mayor Strong, 
and Judge Garrett L. Garrettson. The 
Commissioners were informed that Mr. 
Green’s condition was very much worse, 
and that it was extremely probable that he 
would néver attend a meeting of the com- 
mission. 

The reading of the minutes of the first 
meeting was dispensed with, as they were 
not prepared. ie 

Chairman Tracy announced the appoint- 
ment of the Drafting Committee provided 
for at the first meeting, us rollows: Com- 
missioners -De Witt, Dillon, Green, Low, 
and Gilroy, with the Chairman and Secre- 
tary as ex-officio members. 

Mr. De Witt asked that the resolution he 
offered at the first meeting be taken from 
the table and discussed. The® resolution 
was as follows: 


Resolved, That this commission, while not com- 
mitting itself in advance, but as a guide to the 
Committee on Draft, whose charter is to be con- 
sidered in whole and in detail by the entire 
commission when it shall have been reported, 
expresses itself favorable to a plan of con- 
solidation to consist of a federation of boroughs 
into a municipality, which shall have one Mayor 
and a Common Council, who, together with the 
several administrative departments to be filled 
at the pleasure of the Mayor, shall have control 
of all subjects on common and general interest, 
such as taxation, education, police, excise, fire, 
and charities; while to each borough shall be 
confided all subjects of local concern, such as the 
opening, grading, paving, and cleaning of streets 
and other sectional subjects or improvements; 
and deputy . officers -of- the administrative de- 
partments of the chief municipality shall be pro- 
vided for each borough, to be stationed, at the 
borough hall. or’ building, for the convenience of 
the people thereof. ‘ 

In other words, this commission does not favor 
the unification of all the municipalities now exist- 
ing in the territory or Greater New-York under 
one Mayor and Common Council, regardless cf 
the principles of home rule applicable to the 
Various sections or of the autonomy of existing 
municipalities, but favors a federative system 
conformable to thé principles’ of home rule. 

” Mr..De Witt stated that in offering his res- 
olution he had no expectation or desire that 
the commission should pass upon it at 
once. He offered it as matter for discus- 
sion and deliberation by the Commission- 
ers before their adjournment for the Sum- 
mer. . He thought that before. the Drafting 


Committee could go on with its task it 
should know the general framework of the 
kind of charter the commission would ap- 
prove. The Drafting Committee could then 
prepare the charter, subject to complete 
revision by the commission, section by sec- 
tion, head by head, page by page, and line 
by line. 

Mr. De Witt’s motion to take his reso- 
lution from the table was lost by a vote 
of 3 to 7. Commissioners De Witt, Wurs- 
ter, and Dutcher voted in the affirmative. 
Commissioners Tracy, Gilroy, Low, Penney, 
eo Dillon, and Gleason in the neg- 
ative, 

Ex-Mayor Gilroy offered a resolution for 
the adjournment of the commission from 
July 10 to Sept. 15, at 10 o’clock A. M. After 
some discussion Mr. Gilroy altered the 
resolution to read that when the com- 
mission adjourned it should adjourn to meet 
on Sept. 21, at 10 o’clock A. M. The reso- 
lution was adopted. 

Ex-Judge Dillon said that he should like 
to have for himself and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Draft the as- 
sistance and advice of the law depart- 
ments of Brooklyn and New-York, and he 
moved that the commission ask for such 
assistance, 

Chairman Tracy stated that Corporation 
Counsel Scott of this city had already vol- 
unteered to detail Mr. Dean of his depart- 
ment to aid the committee or the commis- 
sion in any way in his power. He sup- 
posed that the Law Department of Brook- 
lyn would offer the same assistance to the 
commission. 

Mayor Gleason of oe Island City 
thought that it would not be treating the 
public of New-York, Brooklyn, and ng 
Island City properly if they were not given 
some opportunity to take part in this great 
and important work. He proposed that the 
commission have at least two public meet- 
ings at which the people could have a 
chance to express their views, 

“There are hundreds,and thousands of 
citizens,”’ said the Mayor, with great’ ear- 
nestness, “‘ who are familiar with the run- 
ning of these Governments, and have been 
from their inception; and I think that they 
could give us some very valuable advice 
and suggestions.” 

Chairman Tracey said that the commis- 
sion would gladly consider the suggestions 
of Mayor Gleason. 

Mr. Low made a short speech, explaining 
some of the work that his resolution, adopt- 
ed at the first meeting, contemplates. Each 
member of the commission is to be assigned 
a special field of inquiry and investigation, 
and is to report fully to the commission in 
the Fall. 

Chairman Tracy asked if it was intended 
tht the individual Commissioners should 
be given particular duties, or were several 
of chem to be made a committee for some 
special work. 

Mr. Low thought this could be left to 
the discretion of the Drafting Committee. 

Mr. Hancock thought the committee it- 
self could carry on such work much better 
than individual members. 

Mr. Low then offered a resolution to the 
effect that the committee of seven, al- 
ready appointed to draft a charter, assign 
to the various members of the commission, 
either singly or as committees, the work of 
inquiry and investigation that will be neces- 
sary to be carried on during the Sum- 
mer. The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Low also moved that all reports of 
these members or committees be handed to 
the Secretary for printing. The resolution 
was adopted. : 

Mr. Gilroy moved that the Commissioners 
be furnished at each meeting printed copies 
of the minutes the previous meeting. 
The motion was Carried. 

Mr. Low moved that the Drafting 'Com- 
mittee be empowered to employ such expert 
assistants as may be necessary in the pros- 
ecution of this work. The motion was 
carried. 

Mayor Gleason, when “ expert assistants” 
were suggested, arose and moved that he 
be authorized to appoint a clerk to assist 
him in his herculean task. 

“If I am given the work of reportin 
upon the territory about me,” he sai 
‘it will be more than I can do. There-are 
five towns and four villages, and they are 
long distances apart,” and the Mayor 
waved nis hands as if to indicate the maz- 
nifitient stretches that lay between his 
towns and villages in Queens County. “ It 
is not in my power to do all this work, and 
I hope that my colleagues wil) give me the 
right to appoint a clerk. There are miles 
and miles of territory.’’ 

The Chairman thought that the Drafting 





Committee, in making any as ment of 
duty to the Mayor of Long Island City, 


would see that hé got all the assistance he | 


might need. AeA , 

Mayor Gleason withdrew his motion. 

Mr, De Witt requested t the Drafting 
Committee meet in the Mayor’s private of- 
fice immediately after adjournment. 

The commission then adjourned until 
Sept. 21. 

The.members of the Drafting Committee 
went to the Mayor’s private office as soon 
as the commission. adjourned. The com- 
mittee organized, with Mr. De Witt as 
Chairman, Mr. Penney acting as Secretary. 

It was in consultation for several hours. 
To Gen. Tracy, ex-Judge Dillon, and Mr. 
De Witt was assigned the duty of investi- 
gating and reporting upon the question of 
the bearing of the charter of Greater New- 
York upon the Governments of the counties 
that will be included in the great metropolis 
to be created. 

Mr. Low and Mr. Dutcher will report on 
an appropriate financial system for the new 
city, and will also investigate the question 
of an educational system. 

A sub-committee was appointed on mo- 
tion of ex-Judge Dillon to make the draft 
of the charter, Mr. De Witt and Mr, Pen- 
ney were first named as the sub-committee, 
but Gen. Tracy was afterward added. 
David T. Dean, Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel, who had volunteered his services, was 
appointed as adviser and counsel. 

Judge Dillon will sail for Carlsbad soon, 
and he was asked to make a special investi- 
gation of the City Governments of Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Paris, and Berlin and report 
to the committee on his return. 

The Drafting Committee will meet again 
next Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. De Witt stated after the meeting 
that his idea was to have the committee 
map out work for the Commissioners during 
the Summer. There is no time for delay 
and no necessity for delay, he said. He 
added that such objections to immediate 
work as those made by Mr. Low—that he 
needed ali the Summer to learn the scope 
of the duties and powers of the Mayor of 
New-York—were absurd. Mr. Low, he said 
was Mayor of Brooklyn for four years, an 
ought to be familiar with that part of th 
inquiry. 

It was learned’ that the charter drawn 
by Mr. De Witt and the other members of 
his sub-committee would be upon the plan of 
a “borough” city, something like London, 
though having a Mayor and a Common 
Council for the entire city, which London 
has not. His views are set forth in the 
resolution already quoted. = 

“The whole idea is one of home rule, 
Mr. De Witt explained. ‘‘I want boroughs, 
and small boroughs, so that when a street 
is to be opened, paved, or improved, or 
any public work is to be undertaken, the 
people of the borough interested will know 
exactly what the work is and whether it is 
necessary or advisable. I want a municipal- 
ity divided into a number of small self-gov- 
erning sub-municipalities or communities.” 

This is the main idea that Mr. De Witt 
will work out in the draft of the charter for 
Greater New-York, as he is at the head of 
the sub-committee on draft, and his views 
seem to have been adopted by the larger 
committee of seven. ; 

The borough plan was vigorously opposed 
by ex-Mayor Gilroy. He did not like the 
system at all and fought it hard, but it 
was successful before the Committee on 
Draft. 


LEARN 





SPANISH AND PROSPER. 


An American Consul’s Advice to Mer- 
chants and Students. 


An interesting report on the importance 
of a knowledge of the different languages 
in connection with trade has been made by 
United States Consul Donnelly, resident in 
Mexico. He says that the United States 
does more business with the 5,000,000 Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples in Canada than with 
the 30,000,000 and more Spanish-speaking 
people in South America, although the lat- 
ter people are more naturally our allies, all 
being parts of one great American republic 
Yet, notwithstanding this, and even in the 
face of the fact that their ports are much 
nearer to ours than to those of Europe, 
Europeans get there ahead of. us and take 
the trade because they’ know the language 
of the country better than we do. Consul 
Donnelly -has the following interesting re- 
marks to make concerning Mexico: 

‘“‘ Within a few hours’ ride by rail from 
our frontier are 14,000,000 - people—one-half 
the population of England—a peopie ad- 
vancing-rapidly tm all- the arts of civiliza- 
tion, a people who. will soon require as ne- 
cessities what are now luxuries, who will 
be housed, fed, and clad as well as any peo- 
ple of Europe. What a field this would be 
if worked with that skill and industry and 
tireless vigor which have made our domestic 
trade the wonder of the world. But it is 
not so worked. Ignorance of the language 
makes our usual business methods impos- 
sible. The Spanish tongue builds about the 
country, for American trade, a barrier big- 
ger than the tariff. - 

“To many of our merchants, Mexico ap- 
pears to be ast remote as China or Japan, 
and they strive for her trade by methods 
that -might serve with countries of the 
Orient. _They depend upon Consuls for in- 
formation, an effort which, to be of any 
avail, should have the full time and best 
energies of competent Spanish-speaking 
agents. Almost daily the mail brings to my 
otfice letters containing circulars which I 
am requested to distribute among Mexican 
merchants. Some of these are in English 
and are utterly useless; the rest, in Span- 
ish, have even less effect than circulars at 


ome. 

“Would any manufacturer of mining ma- 
chinery send as agent to Cripple Creek, for 
instance, some Russian emigrant, whatever 
his fluency in his own tongue, who is ig- 
norant of English? Yet American agents, 
and principals, too, come to Mexico from 
the United States, knowing as little Span- 
ish as Sanscrit. Good talkers, these, 
around home, no doubt; but once across the 
Rio Grande, the alert, keen, quick-witted 
American is ‘stricken dumb and tongue- 
tied. He readily turns his American dollars 
into Mexican pesos, but he cannot turn his 
English into Spanish. He goes through the 
land envying the graduate of an institute 
for the deaf. He may do some business— 
money and goods talk—but money and 
goods, be their merit ever so great, nowa- 
days need the advocacy of a ready tongue. 
Be it known that in the ever-quickening 
competition in:Mexican markets, circulars 
won't do, nor letters, nor the friendly of- 
fices of Consuls. Mexican trade must be 
talked for, and it must be talked for in 
Spanish. 

“The influence of language on trade is 
well understood:in America; nowhere else 
is it so powerfully exercised. ‘ Talking 
business’ is our National gift; surely this 

ift should not forsake us at our Southern 

order. Ignorance of Spanish bars the way 

to intercourse with nearly half the people 
of our continent. Knowledge of Spanish 
takes down that bar and leaves clear ito 
American methods the whole field of Amer- 
ican trade. 

**T would have Spanish a part of the edu- 
cation of every young American. I would 
have it take the place in our schools and 
colleges now given to French. And its 
study should be a matter of business; oth- 
erwise, there will be as little success with 
it as has followed the introduction into our 
schools of other foreign languages, taught 
as mere accomplishments. 

“Tt is my observation that Americans 
have not the lingual faculty. A German or 
Frenchman will pick up more Spanish in a 
month than an American will in a year. 
I have met countrymen of mine who have 
lived most of their lives here without ac- 

ufring it; but I have never come across a 
oreigner who could not make a good show- 
ing within a fortnight. Spanish, however, 
is a beautiful language, musical and eas 
to learn. Its construction is simple, and, 
what is of no small moment to the student, 
it is pronounced precisely as written. An 
hour a day for six months should give a 
fair command of it to any young person of 
average a This is less time than 
is needed for learning shorthand, and the 
day is not distant—in fact, I believe it is al- 
most at hand—when there will be more de- 
mand and better wages for the young man 
or woman who can read, write, and speak 
Spanish than there will be for stenogra- 


ers. 
Pe The astute statesmen now directing the 
affairs of Mexico are alive to the impor- 
tance of the topic herein treated. hey 
have to deal with people who love their 
language and are tenacious of custom, yet, 
seeing its importance to the-nation’s com- 
merce, they have introduced the study of 
English into their schools, and English is 
displacing -French as the fashionable lan- 
guage at the capital. Mexico realizes that 
English and Spanish are the languages of 
—- Let the United States do like- 
wise.”’ j 





Peary’s Stenmer Preparing. 


Sr. Jo#n’s N. F.,- June 27.—The* sealing 
steamer Hope is being made ready for the 
Peary expedition. A new propeller shaft 
for her is on the way from Livervool’ by 
the Allan Line Wstitaen Sse Hinn, It will 
reach. here nest week, when t e Hope will 
be docked and the shaft placed in positi 
The Hope will be ready to sail for 
to embark the expedition on July 


on, * 
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A SOUND HORSE 





FOR A LONG RACE 
A SOUND DOLLAR 


FOR A 


GREAT PEOPLE. 





Che Nework Gimes 


will be mailed daily and Sundays 
to any address in the United States, 


Canada, 


or Mexico, 


POSTAGE 


FREE, until Nov. 15th. 


5 MONTHS, 


covering the National Conventions, 
campaign, and elections, for 


$4.00. 


THE TIMES will print the news 


of this 


important 


campaign, on 


both sides, fully and fairly. It 
should be read by your friends 
everywhere. Send them a subscrip- 
tion to THE TIMES for the five 


months. 
better. 


You couldn’t serve them 





Che NewBork Times 
IS NOT AN ORGAN, 


but the best home-newspaper pub- 


lished. 


Its news reports are full, 


accurate, impartial, and well written. 


THE TIMES can be read without 
debasing your intelligence or morals. 


READ 


le New-Hork Times 





FALSE KEYS WERE USED 





THE STORY OF THE BURDEN DIA- 
MOND ROBBERY. 


Parts of the Confessions of W. R. 
Dunlop and William Turner Made 
Public — They Edla 
Stimquist—The Jewelry Concealed 
in the House for a Long Time— 


Exonerate 


The Young Men to be Sentenced 
To-morrow. 

Assistant District Attorney John D. Lind- 
Say gave out yesterday a statement as to 
how the house of I. Townsend Burden of 
5 Madison Square North was robbed on 
Dec. 28, 1895. The details were obtained 
from the confessions of William Robert 
Dunlop and William Turner, the two serv- 


ants, who have pleaded guilty and who are 
to be sentenced by Judge Ccwing in the 
General Sessions Court to-morrow. Mr. 
Lindsay said he could not make all the 
facts public befcre Monday. He did not 
say in just what manner the jewelry was 
taken to England from Boston, nor did he 
explain how Turner .succeeded in getting 
the jewelry past the British Customs In- 
spectors without detection. 

Mr. Lindsay stated that the two young 
men had planned the robbery carefully. 
They had procured false keys to the safes 
of Mr. and Mrs. Burden. On the night of 
the robbery the safes were opened with 
these false keys, advantage being taken of 
the absence of the Burdens. The young 
men had waited for some time for just such 
an opportunity. . 

The only ones in the house at the time 
of the robbery besides the young men were 
Edla Stimquist, the kitchenmaid; the gov- 
erness, and William A. M. Burden, who 


was in the drawing room all the evening 
reading. 

The property was taken from the safes 
and from Mrs. Burden’s bureau. It was 
carried down to the basement and wrapped 
in brown paper. After William Burden 
had retired the jewelry was taken to the 
parlor floor. The sliding door between the 
front and rear parlors was pulled out and 
the jewelry was placed in the opening. The 
door was then replaced. The jewelry re- 
mained there for three weeks. It was then 
taken out and concealed over the cornice 
above the folding doors, between the back 
parlor and the dining room, being placed 
behind a board. It remained there for a 
long time. 

Turner, being a footman, was generally 
in the hallway. Dunlop’ was generally in 
the dining room. Some time after the rob- 
bery Turner gave up his D como ever in the 
house, saying that he was dissatisfied with 
his place because the detectives asked him 
questions. He sailed for London, and visit- 
ed. his brother-in-law, William Lander, who 
kept the Shepherd’s Arms. Later, pur- 
suant to arrangement, he sailed for Boston 
on the steamship Bothnia. 

In the meantime, Dunlop had left the 
Burden house and carried the jewelry to a 
stable at 47 East Fiftieth Street, where his 
brother worked as a coachman, Dunlop 
lived there until March 26. He received a 
telegram from Turner signed ‘“ William 
Williams,” and saying that he was at the 
Maverick House in East Boston. Dunlop 
then put the jewelry in a box and shipped 
it to Turner at Boston by the American 
Express, stating the value of the contents 
of the box as $300. The box was received 
by Turner the next day, and on March .29 
he sailed again for Liverpool. 

Dunlop took passage froin here on the 
steamship Campania and got off at Queens- 
town. e visited some relatives in Ireland 
and ‘then went on to London.- He arrived 
there two days after Turner.: On the morn- 
ing of his arrival, a number of:large stones 
were taken from Mrs. Burden’s diamond 
necklace, the most valuable piece of the 
stolen property. A pocket knife was used 
in removing them. 

Dunlop and Turner went to Hatton Gar- 
dens, where there are a number of dealers 
in stolen goods. The men to whom they 
offered the diamonds recognized the great 
value of the stones and refused to buy 
them.: The two men.were told to go to 
Streeter’s. jewelry store, in - New Bond 
Street. They did so, and there the diamonds 
were recognized. The firm notified the 
Scotland yase'¢ ves; and the two men 
were arrested. Before their arrest, the men 

d. Mr. Burden’s heavy watch 
r. dsay said that of the stolen prop- 
erty, jewelry ued at $10,000 is still miss- 


‘ing. 


-down,. an 





Jewelry worth about $60,000 was 
stolen. 


The. complaint against Edla Stimquist will 
probably be} dismissed to-morrow, when the 
young mer are to be sentenced. 

She i:was indicted at the time of their 


arrest in London, .and has been in the 


Tombs’ éver 'sihn¢é> Dimlop and Turner say 
that she had.no part in the robbery. She 
was the sweetheart of Dunlop. The miaxi- 
mum pefialty for their offense istten years’ 
imprisonment. They are about twenty-three 
years old. 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 





Examinations for Membership to be 
Held in October. 


A larger number of American musicians 
than usual will visit Europe this Summer, 
and among them will be some of the most 
prominent church organists in this city. 

Among those who have planned for a 
season ‘abroad are three of the best-known 
organists and choir directors connected 
with Trinity parish. They are Dr. Walter 
B. Gilbert, the veteran organist of Trinity 
Chapel, who recently celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as the presiding genius 
of the choir there; George F. Le Jeune, 
organist in St. John’s Chapel, and G. Ed- 
ward Stubbs, organist of St. Agnes’s Chapel. 
It is said that work in connection with the 
American Guild of Organists, an institu- 


tion recently established here, will occupy 
the attention of one or more of these gentle- 
men’ while in Europe. 

The work of the guild will begin in the 
coming Fall, the first examination to be held 
by it having been set for Oct. 14 and 15 
next. Examinations will also be held every 
year in the months of February and June. 

The examinations will be divided into two 
parts: (1) Practical tests at the organ, and 
(2) theoretical work away from the organ, 
which will not be required of university 
graduates in music. In the practical exami- 
nation for associate membership, the candi- 
date will be required to play an acceptable 
organ piece, read a modern vocal score at 
sight, transpose and harmonize at sight a 
melody. The theoretical examination for 
associate membership will consist of ques- 
tions in harmony and counterpoint, (not 
exceeding .four parts,) and questions in 
general musical knowledge. 

In the practical examination for fellowship 
the candidate will be expected to play cer- 
tain organ pieces, read at sight, and trans- 
pose, read from vocal score, (proper c'efs,) 
play extempore on short given theme, and 
harmonize at sight a given melody. The 
theoretical examination for fellowship will 
consist of questions in harmony and counter- 
yoint, fugue exposition, instrumentation, and 
questions on general musical knowledge. 

The examinations will be held in this city. 
If a sufficient number of candidates present 
na ga examinations may be held: else- 
where. 


PREFER TQ KEEP ON RUNNING. 





Many New-England Cotton Mills Un- 
willing to Shut Down. 


Boston, June 27.—It does not seem to be 
easy to bring into line some of the cotton 
mills represented in Boston, so that they 
will take part in the short-time movement. 
It is understood that none of the mills in 
Manchester is likely to stop, and it is un- 
likely that the Acushnet, Hathaway, Dart- 
mouth, and Whitman Mi'ls of New-Bedford 
will.stop any of their machinery. 

There seems to be a feeling that each 
mill should act for its own best interests, 
and it is going to be rather difficult to con- 
vince mills that are selling ahead on paying 
orders for export that they should sacrifice 
these orders for the sake of helping peo- 
ple ee make print cloths and similar 
goods. 

The stock of print cloths on hand to-day 
is 2,067,000 pieces, the largest stock by 
some hundred thousand pieces that ever 
was in the country. < 

The demand for print cloths and kindred 
goods is limited and it is difficult to see 
how manufacturers can expect to get any 
advance of prices even with the proposed 
curtailment of production for four weeks 
during the Summer, considering the enor- 
mous. stocks ‘of gray cloths which must be 
marketed and the limited needs of the cali- 
co printers and convertors. 

LOWELL, Mass., June 27.—The sentiment 
among Loweil mill managers on the propo- 
sition of the Arkwright Club to shut down 
the cotton mills half the time in July and 
August seems to be divided. 

ith one possible exception, the Lowell 
mills are doing well It is not believed 
here that unan’ jus consent of the New- 
England mills can be obtained for a shut- 
unless the action is to be unani- 


mous the Lowell are not like) 
into the deal. edhe 
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iSTILL VIOLATE THE LAW 





SIDEWALK OBSTRUTORS PERSIST IN 
THEIR DEFIANCE, 


Squaitters in the Market District Con- 
spicuous Yesterday—Feel Safe Be- 
enuse the City Authorities Appear 
te Recognize Them—An End Ex- 
pected to be Put to the Control- 
ler’s Collection of Fees for Ille- 


gal Use of the Highway. 


Regardless of the half-holiday yesterday 
sidewalk obstructors in the wholesale gro- 
cery, produce, and commission district down 
town continued to violate the law. They 
offended as grossly in the early afternoon 


as in the morning. 

Squatters in the market district made 
themselves conspicuous. <A police visit to 
the streets in the Washington Market neigh- 
oorhood would have yielded prolific results. 
All kinds of goods are sold there on the 
sidewalk, and Saturday is the most impor- 
tant day in the week. Squatters feel safe 
because the city authorities appear to recog- 
nize them. By ordinance of the Board of 
Aldermen that no vendor shall squat within 
300 yards of a market without paying a 
daily fee for doing so, the Controller tries 
to collect from them 25 certs each for a 
day’s illegal use of the highway. 

When Mayor Strong and Police Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt sift out the ordinances that 
defy the law, they will probably put an end 
summarily to this abuse of a public trust. 
In the cases of St. John vs. The Mayor, Ely 
vs. Campbell, O’Reilly vs. The Mayor, and 
Cohen vs. The Mayor are declarations of 
the courts which apply to obstructions 
now in daily evidence, including those which 
Controller Fitch defends because he collects 
revenue from them. The Aldermen, although 
they had frequently exceeded their author- 
ity by granting permits for obstructions 
which the law forbade, halted in that 
course last December when Corporation 
Counsel Scott advised them that they had 
no right to grant a permit for a Saturday 
market in Third Avenue, from One Hun- 
dred and Highteenth Street to One Hundred 
and Twenty-second Street. It is not doubted 
that the display of firmness by the Mayor 
and the police will be as effectual with 
Controller Fitch. In looking up the cases 
mentioned on which Corporation Counsel 
Scott based his opinion, the Aldermen found 
that the courts had interpreted the law as 
follows: 

“Permits are granted by Common Coun- 
cils of cities, or by other bodies, in which 
the power to grant them for some purposes 
is reposed, and they are granted for pur- 
poses in regard to which the body or board 
assuming to represent the city has no power 
whatever, and the permit confers no right 
upon the party who obtains it.” 

This proposition would seem to be pe- 
culiarly. applicable to the obstructions which 
Controller Fitch seeks to justify on the 
ground that they yield revenue to the city, 
especially when it is read with the follow- 
ing judicial declaration: 

“The Legislature has expressly enacted 
that the city shall have no power to au- 
thorize the placing or continuing of any en- 
ecroachments or obstructions upon any 
street or sidewalk except the temporary 
occupation thereof during the erection or 
repair of a building on a tot opposite the 
highway. 

“We simply say that when the city, with- 
out the pretense of authority and in direct 
violation of a statute, assumes to grant 
to a private individual the right to obstruct 
a public highway while in the transaction 
of his private busness, and for such priv- 
{lege takes’ compensation, it must be re- 
garded as itself maintaining a nuisance, so 
long as the obstruction is continued by rea- 
son of and under such license, and it must 
be liable for all damages which may natur- 
ally result ‘to a third party who is injured 
in his person or his property by reason. of, 
or in consequence of, the placing’ of: such 
obstruction. in.the-highway. _This is none 
too seyere a liability. It is hoped, that its 
enforcement will tend to'the discontinuance 
of a custom of granting permits or Jicenses 
to do what it is weli known the city has 
no right to authorize or license. Such li- 
eenses, it is a matter of public notoriety, 
are constantly granted without any sem- 
blance of legal authority, and the licensees 
are continually acting under them and ob- 
structing the public streets to the serious 
inconvenience and danger of the public. 
When it is ungerstood that such license 
has not only no effect in the way of legaliz- 
ing an obstruction, but that it simply makes 
the city a partner in the maintenance of a 
public nuisance, and liable for the damage 
caused thereby, such knowledge may, per- 
haps, restrain the utterly illegal practice 
and tend in some degree to the protection 
of the public in the lawful use of its own 
highways. 

“The primary use of a highway is for 
the purpose of permitting the passing and 
repassing of the public, and it is entitled 
to the unobstructed and uninterrupted use 
of the entire width (meaning street, side- 
walk, and sioop spaces, all owned by the 
city in fee in trust for the public) of the 
highway for that purpose, under tempo- 
rary exceptions as to deposits for _build- 
ing purposes and to load and unload wag- 
ons; and receive and take away property 
for or in the interest of the owners of the 
adjoining premises. 

“A use of a street as a place for selling 
goods for private profit is clearly not a 
public use, nor the storing of goods, nor 
the putting out of show cases upon the 
sidewalk.”’ : 

The following decision fits the nuisance 
maintained by the grocers, produce, com- 
mission, and dry goods men: 

** Interruptions and obstructions of streets 
must be justified by necessity. It is not 
sufficient that the obstructions are neces- 
sary with reference to the business of him 
who erects and maintains them. They must 
also be reasonable with reference to the 
rights of the public, who have interests in 
the streets which may not be sacrificed 
or disregarded.” 

There are many other declarations in the 
same line, the courts having uniformly op- 
posed obstructions such as have been con- 
sidered in THE NEW-YoORK TIMEs. In the 
case of Hearn vs. Squire, in 1885, which re- 
lated to a show-case display_in Fourteenth 
Street, Justice Van Brunt Made a sweep- 
ing statement of the law and of public 
rights to free use of the streets, from build- 
ing line to building line, when he said that 
there was no right on the part of the Com- 
mon Council or of anybody else to obstruct 
the streets, evem within the stoop line, and 
that show cases were placed outside a 
building illegally. He thought the courts 
would uphold the Commissioner of Public 
Works were he to sweep away all the show 
cases placed upon the streets of the city, 
whether within or without the stoop line. 
Show cases are ornamental and harmless 
compared with the platforms built over 
the sidewalks, the habitual encroachments 
of trucks, to the exclusion of pedestrians 
from the sidewalks, and the skids, bar- 
rels, boxes, crates, and bags. which incum- 
ber the walks and prevent free passage 
over them, from morning until night, daily 
in the district bounded by Cortlandt and 
Canal Streets, west of Broadway. 





President Kruger’s Wife. 


From The Empire. 

I have seen ‘“ Tanta Sanna” on several 
occasions, and have noticed her one style, 
She always dresses in black, and the cut of 
her gown would certainly not be an adver- 
tisement to a West End dressmaker; com- 
fort, not elegance, is her maxim. Plain 
though Mrs. Kriiger is in the matter of 
dress, she has her little vanity. She posi- 


tively refuses to see a visitor who may 
happen to call before she has “ tidied up.” 
The tidying up takes place in the after- 
noon, and consists of putting on her best 
black gown, with trimrnings. 

Mrs, Kriiger is famous for her coffee, 
with which visitors are always regaled 
when they goto the Presidential residence 
in Pretoria. Mrs. Kriiger'thinks she makes 
the best coffee of any good ‘“ huisvrouw ” 
in Pretoria,. and she boasts that she can 
make a tin of condensed milk go further 
than any one else. Mrs. Kriiger, while 
thinking her ‘‘ Mann” the greatest states- 
man the worid has ever seen, takes no sort 
of interest in politics. She, I believe, does 
‘not know what the franchise means, but 
anything her husband tells her in connec- 
tion with political matters she unhesitat- 
ingly accepts. In conversation she always 
addresses her “ Mann” as ‘‘Oom,”’ and he 
fm turn calls her ‘‘ Tanta.” They are a 
happy cotple, although her husband’s sleep- 
lessness.and devotion to the affairs of 
State in the midnight hours distress her 
considgrably- 
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Travelers’ Outfitters. 


The 

kind of a 
Traveling Bag 
you can buy 
for 


an even $500 





the Greatest 
“Trunk 
Corner” 

in America, 


23d St. & 6th Ave. 


A stoutly-built, all-embracing, roomy, 
convenient,, handsome, hand-sewed, laste 
a-life-time. bag, made of best quality 
Moffatt leather, on an English frame, 
with first-class brass trimmings and lock, 
and neatly lined with calf-skin. Your 
choice of three sizes—15, 16 or 17 inches. 
Bags almost as good are offered else- 
where for $8.49—$8.72—$8.97! Note the 
particularly winning appearance of ihose 
odd pennies! 

But “99-cent store” 
are not our methods. 

CENTS play little part in the 
reductions here. 

It is DOLLARS we save the 
Traveler. 

We have specialized every arm 
ticle the tourist needs. 

And we have minimized 


price: 
Leather goods, all kinds; 
Dress Suit Cases, 
Chatelaine bags, 
Bicycle bags, 
Pocketbooks, 
Steamer rugs, 
Steamer. chairs, 
Umbrellas. 


And as for Truniks, the whole 
traveling worid is learning from 
object lessons such as these, that 

“The placa te buy trazks 
ls where trunks are mae,” 
And sold witha five years’ guarantes, 


$6,00 


methods 


the 


Made from selected basswood, covered 
with an extra quality of canvas, bound 
with SOLE LEATHER straps and loops, 
an extra heavy EXCELSIOR LOCK, solid 
clamps, heavy corners, Hagney balts, 
strap hinges, with two straps around 
body. 

Your choice of the foilowing sizes: 

28 in., 30 in., 32 in., a 


Sold by others at $13. 


This trunk, made from selected basgs- 
wood, covered with an extra quality of 
duck, bound with SOLE LEATHER, an 
extra heavy EXCELSIOR lock, brass 
clamps, heavy brass corners, Hagney 
bolts, strap hinges, with two straps 
around body. This is one of our leading 
styles, made for heavy travel. 


Mail orders filled with spe« 
cial care. 
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Travelers’ Outfitters, 





23d St. & 6th Ave, 
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OPERETTA IN, PHREE - THEATRES 
AND THE ROOF GARDEN BILLS. 


t 


A New Kind of Vitascope from Eng- 
land at Keith’s—Audran’s Melodi- 
ous “Olivette” Displaces “ Pina- 
fore "—Fregoli’s New Piece 
Olympia—A Budget of Masical and 
Dramatic Gossip from Abroad. 


at 


Audran’s “ Ollivette,” which has not been 
sung here lately, will take the place of 
“ Pinafore,” at the Herald Square Theatre, 
to-morrow night. Hallen Mostyn, Tom 
Ricketts, and Ben Lodge have.been engaged 


for the réles of Captain de Merrimac, the 
Duc des Ifs, and Coquelicot. Dorothy Mor- 
ton will be Olivette and Flora Finlayson 
the Countess de. Rousillon. 

“El Capitan” continufes at the Broadway 
Theatre, with no signs of waning popu- 
larity. Next Wednesday night’s perform- 
ance will be for the benefit of Edward 
Fletcher and John W, Hughes, treasurer 
and assistant treasurer of the theatre. 

The new operetta, by von Suppe, ‘“ Das 
Modell,” will be produced at Terrace Gar- 
den next Thursday night. It is said to be 
a novel, tuneful, and amusing work. 
Theresa Delma, wife of Emil Sondermann, 
the comedian of the company, will have the 
title réle. To-morrow night ‘‘ Der Ober- 
steiger’”’ will be sung, Tuesday night ‘* Die 
Fledermaus" will be the. operetta, and 
Wednesday night ‘‘Der Bettel Student” 
wiil be in the bill 

“In Gay New-York” is still performed 
nightly at the Casino, and draws well. 
The fiftieth night will be July 10, 

* «= 
= 

In spite of the announcement to the con- 
trary, made last week, the performance 
at Koster & Bial’s is given in the roof 
garden, when the weather warrants an 
out-of-doors show. The big music hall, 
however, is always available. Marie Dress- 
ler, who has been cordially received, will 
be in the bill this week, as well as Biondi, 
Josephine Sabel, Jennie Valmore, the Bear- 
nais trio, and Bellman and Moore. LEdi- 
S0n’s vitascope remains on exhibition. 

One of the several English equivalents 
of the vitascope, called the Lumiere Cine- 
matographe, will be placed on exhibition 
at Keith’s Union Square Theatre to-mor- 
row night. It is much better than its name, 
as was proved at a private view yesterday 
morning. It is said to be the first stereop- 
ticon kinetoscope exnibited. Its pictures 
are clear and interesting. One represents 
the arrival and departure of mail trains 
in a railroad station, another the bathing 
pier at Nice -at the the season. 
Charles Dickson and Burkhardt 
will appear this week, in “‘ e 
and all the continvous show 
the mark. 

In the splendid ncw roof garden of Olym- 
Pia, to-night Mr. Hammerstein will give 
the first of a series of Sunday concerts, 
The Grand Opera Quartet, Payne Clarke, 
tenor; an orchestra under Fritz Scheel, and 
Otto Fritsch, cornetist, and Louis Kleepfel, 
oboe soloist, will take part. In the nightly 
entertainménts, Fregoli will be the star, 
presenting this week a new operatic skstch, 
called ** FE] Dorado,’ in which, it is gravely 
asserted, he impersonates fifty characters. 
Other performers will be Lottie Mortimer, 
the Lf sisters, Constanz and Ida; 
chow’s illustrious eats, Pablo Diaz, and May 
Howard. 

At Proctor’s Pleasure Palace to-morrow 
@ new Spernish ballet, arranged by Signor 
Albertieri, and led * Esquanita,’’ will be 
presented, in additi to the Oriental bal- 
let, ** Basa yecrge Lockhart’s ele- 

i end among the variety 

A, the Cee-Mee fam- 

and Nordheim, 

h ‘“‘turns’? may be 

from the auditorium 
. Garden. In the roof gar- 
een, thi will be John W. Ran- 
sone, Fields and Lewis, Baisley and Sim- 
ons, Kunice Hill, loia Pomeroy, Annette 
Reed, and Harry Fenton. 

There will be plertwv of 
West Twenty-third Street Theatre 
week The company includes Fields 
Lewis, Morrison and Jackson, Gerome 
wards, Dan Collyer and Mack, and Annette 
Reed. 

At Tony Paster’s T}! this week a 
very interestin® vaudeville bill wijl be pre- 
sented. Mr Pastor himself wil) appear, and 
among the } y Barry, Felix 
and Cain, tt s, Sanford and 
Lee, Frankie Haines, the two Barnards, 
Lijlian Green, and Travelle. 

The songs of Press Eidridge, in the Mad- 
isom Square Roof Garden, are newsy. T. 
Cc. Platt and r Leslie Carter are their 
subjects. yeweomers in this week’s bill 
are Caroline Hull, a singer, who is said 
to have three voices; Alburtus and Bartram, 
Ida Flowell. and the Misses Werren and 
Cragg. Deltorelli brothers, Crimmins and 
Gore, Judge brothers, and Cora Routl re- 


me:s3. 

The entertainmcn: in the Casino Roof 
Garden this week will be given by seven- 
teen performers, including Hugh Dough- 
erty, Anna Hart, Peula and Dike, George 
Howard, Stuart, and Pearl Andrews. 

Preparations are being made at the Eden 
Musée for the celebration of the Fourth 
of July. There are many groups which 
represent sc2nes and incidents of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and these will have prom- 
inence The Musée will be elaborately 
decorated. There will be concerts after- 
noon and evening by the Musée Orchestra. 
The programmes will consist of American 
National airs, with many new arrange- 
ments. 
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MID-AIR GARDEN. 


A NEW 


Amberg’s Enterprise on’ the 
Roof. 


Gustave 
Grand Central Palace 
Gustav Amberg has secured control of 
the entire roof space of the Grand Central 
Palace, at Forty-third and F'orty-fourth 
Streets and Lexington Avenue, and will 
throw open to the public next Wednesday 
evening what he claims will be the most 
unique mid-air resort in the United States. 
Mr. Amberg is backed in the enterprise 
by a syndicate of German eapitalists. 
Nearly $200,000 has been expended in fitting 
up the Grand Central Palace Roof Garden, 
as the resort will be styled, and the two 
upper floors of the building, which will also 
be brought into the scope of the new en- 
terprise. 

Workmen have been engaged in trans- 
forming these spaces according to Mr. Am- 
berg’s plans for three months. Seats have 
been provided for 8,000 persons and the 
total capacity of the garden and its an- 
nexes is estimated to be upout 15,000. 

On.the roof garden proper a handsome 
stage has been erected. The flooring is of 
tiles and mosaics, and the conformation of 
the roof is of such a nature as to permit 
of some novel and beautiful effects. A 
pretty tower will be utilized as a band 
stand, in which the Seventh . Regiment 
Band will be stationed to furnish prome- 
nade music during intermissions in the 
performance. 

The floor space is surrounded by an open- 
work iron railing, against which is banked 
wide boxes of flowering plants, vines, and 
shrubbery. Great maple trees twenty-five 
feet in height have been transplanted to 
the roof, and under their umbrageous shade 
tables will be placed. Statues and vases 
of flowers and vines are placed at inter- 
vals, and 2,000 palms in boxes help to carry 
out the idea of a garden. From the roof 
garden stretches a magnificent panorama, 
and Greater New-York lies within a view 
which includes the rivers, the bay, and the 
harbor, and a part of Long Island Sound. 
Adjoining the roof garden on the west side 
of the building is a spacious auditorium 
equipped with a stage, for use in inclement 
weather. On the floor beiow are dining 
rooms and the ertire equipment of a hotel, 
including twelve bedrooms, so as te bring 
the place into the requirements of the 
Raines liquor law. 

Manager Amberg spent some weeks in 
Europe during the Spring, and there se- 
cured a number of attractions for the gar- 
den stage. W. J. Rostetter will be the mu- 
sica] director. In addition to’the military 
band, Carl Ziehrer’s Viennese -Orchestra, 
which performed in the Old Vienna section 
of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
has been engaged, and will furnish music 
for promenaders on the roof garden. 

On the second floor below the roof garden 
a bicycle half-mile track will be opened. 


- 





ENGLISH THEATRICAL TALK. 


New Plays in Lendeon and the Gossiy 
of the Stage. ‘ 


<Mlbert Parker's play, which Beerbohm 
Tree will produge, is called “‘ Doltaire’”’ and 
is, of course, a dramatic version of Mr. 
Parker's nevel, “ The Seats of the Mighty.” 
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Se ee ee ae i ae: Crepe tetas of 


feal hero, 


Nearly $5,000 was realized by the recent 


performance in London for the benefit of. 


the popular actress and. dancer, Kate 
Vaughan, who is very ill. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s “ Trial by Jury’ was given with 
W. S. Gilbert himself in one of the minor 
roles, 

Sydney Grundy’s sombre play, ‘“ The 
Greatest of These,”’ produced at the Gar- 
rick Theatre in London by the Kendals, is 
highly praised by the “ advanced” critics, 
for reasons which do not appear clearly in 
their notices, for it tells the olf story of 
the wife suspected by her husband of in- 
fidelity, when she is trying to shield her 
son, who has forged a bill. Mrs. Armi- 
tage was unfaithful early in her marned 
life, however, and has never been forgiven, 
her husband remaining silent only fo~ re- 
spectability’s sake. The London Times 
says: 

Mr. Grundy has employed his dramatic 
material with his customary skill, but the 
general effect of his play is that of'a cer- 
tain ‘preachiness,’ not of an-~altogether 
exhilarating character. Mr. Kendal as 
Armitage realizes very fully the author's 
idea of an intolerable, egotistical, self- 
righteous man of business—all head and no 
heart. The portrait is not, however, an 
engaging one. Much more of the true sap 
of human nature is to be found in Mrs. 
Kendal’s embodiment of the sorely tried 
wife and mother; but here, again, the 
story tends to become gloomy and overcast. 
In the end, charity is vindicated at the ex- 
pense, to some extent, of the homelier vir- 
tue of patience on the part of the audience. 
There are several fine passages in the play, 
nevertheless—notably between Mrs. Armi- 
tage and her lover, who, after ten years, 
has fallen very far short of realizing her 
ideal, and in Mr. Armitage's exposition of 
his uncharitable morality. The play would 

ain in popularity were it less severely di- 

actic; but human nature asserts itself re- 
freshingly in a daughter of the Armitage 
household, sympathetically played by Miss 
Nellie Campbell, who tells her cold, stern 
father some wholesome truths. 

Py s,* 

In “‘ The Sunbury Scandal,” Fred Horner’s 
new farce at Terry’s Theatre, London, the 
fun turns upon the defense by a female 
barrister of a lady .accused of trespass, 
who is really the ‘“‘ other lady ” in the mar- 
ital. disturbances of the barrister. Of the 
three acts the last is said to be ingenious 


and lively. 
“Playing the Game,” a musical farce by 
W. Younge and Arthur Flaxman, produced 


at the Strand Theatre, in London, is made 
of very old materials. Impecunious Lord 
Penruddock and his family having lost 
the services of the servants, whose wages 
have long been unpaid, determine to repre- 
sent those menials in their own persomis, 
because they expect a visit of a rich pork 
merchant from Chicago, whom they have 
imperative reasons for not sending aw1iy. 
The nobleman himself is proud and taci- 
turn and full of dignity as he hands round 
the decanter in the character of the butler, 
and his wife, as the housekeeper, is in- 
clined to be lachrymose, while the daugh- 
ter delights, like Goldsmith’s heroine, in the 
cap and apron in which “ she stoops to con- 
quer,” and her brother revels in the op- 
portunities for mischief that come within 
the scope of the page boy’s duties. The 
most entertaining personage is the Chicago 
pork butcher, an old gentleman of Irish 
descent, who has Irish loquaciousness com- 
bined with a chaotic intellect, and whose 
vulgarity is redeemed by his good humor. 
s,* 

The cast of “ The School for Scandal” at 
the London Lyceum Theatre includes Will- 
iam Farren as Sir Peter, Edward Righton 
as Sir Oliver, Forbes Robertson as Joseph, 
Fred, Terry as Charles, Cyril Maude as 
Backbite, A. Wood as Crabtree, Frank 
Gillmore as Careless, Fred Thorne as 
Moses, Norman Forbes as Trip, Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell es Lady Teazle, Henrietta 
Watson as Lady Sneerwell, Rose Leclercq 
as Mrs, Candour, and Sarah Brooke as 
Maria. 

After “The Prisoner of Zenda” has run 
its course at the St. James’s Theatre, in 
London, George Alexander will produce 
there a new play by R. C. Carton called 
“The Tree of Knowledge,’ for which he 
has engaged Julia Neilson, Fred Terry, and 
H. B. Irving to act important parts. 

It is gratifying to learn from The London 
Stage that Minnie Palmer was received 
“with enthusiasm” when she produced 
“The School Gir!” in this country last 
Winter. 

Evelyn Millard, principal actress at the 
St. James’s Theatre, London, denies a re- 
port that she is going to marry Anthony 
Hope. 

Lady Monckton is about to retire from 
the stage. She was the original actress of 
Mrs. Ralston in “‘ Jim, the Penman.”’ 

One of the principal features of the_per- 
formance next Thursday evening of Mar- 
lowe’s ‘‘ Dr. Faustus,’”’ in London, will be 
the introduction of “ The Seven Deadly 
Sins,” the designs for which have been 
taken from engravings belonging to the 
sixteenth century, and found in the print 
room of the British Museum. The first and 
last parts of tae play will reproduce the 
university life of Marlowe’s day. The mid- 
dle part of the play will consist of tableaus 
showing Faustus on his travels, and giving 
living pictures of the Feast of St. Peter, 
introducing the picturesque incident of the 
curse with ‘ beil, book, and candle,’’ the 
banquet at the Court of the Emperor 
Charles V., and the flight of Faustus in his 
chariot drawn by yoked dragons “to scale 
Olympus’s ton.” 





FOREIGN MUSICAL TOPICS. 


Fag End of the Season in London— 


Fourth of July Celebration. 


The Fourth of July will be celebrated by 
an American féte, coincident with the an- 
nual rose show, at the London Crystal Pal- 
ace. In the concert programme, Medora 
Henson, Belle Cole, and George Holmes 
will take part. ‘ 

The opera season at Covent Garden has 
brought forth lately nothing more notable 
than “ Traviata,’’ with Albani and de Lucia 
as Violetta and Germont, and “ Aida,’’ with 
Adini, Mantelli, Alvarez, Plancon, and An- 
cona in the chief rdles. London Figaro 
says: 

I have just heard that ‘‘ Andrea Chenier ”’ 
may not, after all, be given at Covent Gar- 
den this season. A story reaches me from 
an ought-to-be-well-informed source that 
Signor Giordano, the composer, and Signor 
Sonzogno, the npublisher, objected to Sir 
Augustus Harris’s cast of the principal 
characters, viz., Chenier, Signor Cremonini; 
Gerard, Signor Ancona, and Maddalena di 
Coigny, Miss Macintyre, because it was 
not sufficiently strong, vocally or dramatic- 
ally, to give this new work a fair chance. 
One thing is certain: Signor Cremonini 4s 
too light a tenor for the part of Andrea 
Chenier, and Miss Macintyre is not a so- 
prano of enough dramatic power and voice 
to sing and act the part of Maddalena as 
it ought to be sung and acted. I understand 
that Signor Giordano and Signor Sonzogno, 
after Signor de Lucia threw up the part of 
Chenier, refused to confide it to any tenor 
in Sir Augustus Harris’s company other 
than either M. Jean de Reszke or M. AIl- 
varez, neither of whom could possibly, in 
so short a time as would necessarily be at 
their disposal to study it sufficiently well 
before the end of the season, do justice to 
themselves and the opera. 

*,* 

Planquette, who wrote an operetta.on the 
subject of “Rip Van Winkle,” will -com- 
pose the music for a ballet on the same sub- 
ject for the London Alhambra. 

o,° 
Joseph Bennett writes in The Daily News: 
Every musical reader knows of Samuel 


Webbe, the gifted composer of “ When 


Winds Breathe Soft,’’ ‘The Mighty Con-. 


qveror,” ‘“‘Thy Voice, O Harmony,” and 
many other masterly examples of the Eng- 
lish glee. Webbe, born in Minorca, in 1740, 
died in London, 1816, ana was buried in 
Old St. Pancras Churchyard, his grave 
being distinguished by a tombstone in- 
scribed with his name, but bearing no iesti- 
mony to his musical eminence. A ecorre- 
spondent, Mr. D. Baptie, now informs me 
that the stone has been removed, and that 
nothing marks the resting place of our old 
composer. Mr. Baptie writes: ‘I earnestly 
beseech you to lend your aid to get this 
greet wrong to the memory of .so well- 
eserving a musician rectified, either by 
re-erecting the stone on the same spot cr 
by putes up a new monument giving the 
public fuller information,” 

Mr. Bennett says that for the »ratorio 
festival in Lincoln Cathedral, June 17, the 
Dean had made alterations in the text of 
the Stabat Mater to bring it “into harmony 
with First Timothy, ti., 5.” i 

ss 


s 
Puccini, the composer of “ La Bohéme” 
is composing an opera on “Ia Tosca,” a 
subject which, it is said, Verdi declares he 
would take up if he were younger. 
As already announced, Moritz Rosenthal, 
the pianist, was compelled to vance] his 


London engagements this year because of 
the illness of his mother. She has since 
died in Vienna. 

Mendelssohn's “ Biteh *' wak given to the 
world in 1846. Its ju was celebrated 
at Exeter Hall, ; y 


*too rough for him. 





also include uno 

flirts time in England, B 

and Parry’s ‘‘Job.’’ Besides Frau Malten, 

the soloists will be Albani, Edith Palliser, 

Lioyd, Ben Davies, and Plunket Grecre. 
According to The London Athenaeum 


‘the Kneisel String Quartet of Boston made 


their 


impression at 
The 


a highly favorabie 
15. 


first concert in London Jan. 
Athenaeum says: 

“Their ensemble is perfect, like that of 
the once celebrated Heckmann ‘Quartet, and 
the Bostonians have much finer instru- 
ments. They commenced with a quartet 
in C sharp minor, Op. 17, by Signor Sgam- 
bati, much brighter and fresher than the 
Italian composer’s earlier instrumental 
works; and the other examples of this 
pure form of musical art were Beethoven's 
in G, from the set. oc six, Op. 18, and Schu- 
menn’s in A, Op. 41, No. 3. In tone, phras- 
ing, and artistic perception of the require- 
ments of the music there was no room for 
adverse criticism of any kind. The Kneisel 
Quartet may look with perfect confidence 
for the favor of English musical amateurs. 

The subject of Signor Mascagni’s new 
overa is founded on a tale of old Roman 
life, ‘‘ Roeea di Zerbi,”’ entitled ‘‘ Vestilia,” 

Michae! @Villiam Balfefi son of the fa- 
mous composer, is so poor that a_ benefit 
concert was given for him at the Criterion 
Theatre, London, last week. 


** PINAFORE.” 





THE JUVENILES OF 


The Haverly and Miles Youngsters 
and Their After History, 


The succesful revival of ‘ Pinafore.’” has 
made Charles MacGeachy of the Casino 
reminiscent. gt 

“* Pinafore” as a lilliputain craze,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘is-one of the most interesting things 
of the stage when you look around and see 
what some of the ‘lilliputiams’ are doing 
now. It was ‘Pinafore,’ you know, that 
dragged me into this business. J. H. Hav- 
erly had made up his mind that he was go- 
ing to put into the Foyrteenth Street The- 
atre what he called ‘a mastodonic produc- 
tion’ of the opera, with a juvenile and an 
adult company. Charles E. Locke, then the 
great San Francisco manager, introduced 
me to Haverly, and after a little talk I 
was commissioned to ferret out whatever 
juvenile talent was obtainable in this city. 

“I was amazed before the first hour of 
my search in the theatrical agencies was 
over to discover that there were clever 
professional children in abundance. Within 
two weeks the Fourteenth Street Theatre 
was running full blast with two ‘ Pina- 
fore’ companies—adults and _ children. 
Great were the receipts, and the children 
were the better winners. The receipts for 
the adult production began to drop. The 
children held the public favor evenly, and 
at the close of the run Haverly sent us 
on the road. 

“Just think of those Haverly youngsters. 
Jennie Dunn, the tiny Josephine, is now the 
wife of the comedian Ezra Kendall, and the 
mother of four children. Her brother Ar- 
thur, the inimitable Deadeye, is scarcely 
any bigger than he was then, but he is 
rated among the hundred-and-fifty-dollar a 
week comedians, and madé a hit last season 
in ‘ Excelsior, Jr.,’ at Hammerstein’s. Fran- 
ces Bishop, the First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, after two or three’ seasons starring in 
farce comedy, maried ‘ Johnny’ McKeever, 
one of the ‘ Pinafore’ crew, and now 
urer of Palmer’s Theatre. 

“‘Daisy Murdoch, the Hebe, died about 
ten years ago after a brief career in Rice’s 
burlesquers and Nat Goodwin’s company. 
Zoe Tuttle and Eva French, the alternating 
Buttercups, have both married and are liv- 
ing in retirement. Two of Eva’s sisters are 
the wives of Comedians Evans and Hoey, 
respectively. . 

“imma Hanley, one of the ‘ sisters, cous- 
ins, and aunts’ married Lawyer Louis Al- 
len, but was divorced from him, and mar- 
ried ‘ Billy’ West, the minstrel, after ‘ Bil- 
ly’ had been divorced from Fay Templeton. 
Previous to her marriage Emma was a 
member of James T. Powers’s ‘ A Straight 
Tip’ company. Her sister Josie, another 
‘cousin, aunt, &c., is the widow of Man- 
ager John Donnelly of the Columbus 
Theatre in this city. Grace Sweatman, still 
another ‘sister,’ &c., was the shy, angular 
girl, with Titian hair and polka dot freck- 
les, who, during the tour of the juveniles, 
married Robert Filkins, the business man- 
ager of the company. Filkins died about 
five years later, and his widow, Grace Fil- 
kins, after a successful career on the stage, 
has just married again and retired to pri- 
vate life. ' 

‘Willie Newman, the Captain Corcoran, 
has long been on the staff of Gilmore & 
Tompkins of the Academy of Music. He is 
married, and has three children. and a 
yacht. Otto Ahlstrom, the first Ralph Rack- 
straw, is a dry goods merchant in this city. 
His successor in the character, the slender 
young girl named Selina Rough, is married 
to Mr. Taylor. 

“The fat boy and the thin one who used 
to do the pair of comical marines, have gone 
in opposite directions. George Bruening, 
twice as fat and much shorter, was up to 
a year or so ago a Chicago street specula- 
tor in fruits, nuts, and’ candies, and is re- 
ported to have since joined Rosenfeld’s lilli- 
putians. The thin boy shot up into the 
firmament one dark night in New-York and 
is still there. His name is Willie Collier, and 
his wife is Louise Allen of the famous Cali- 
fornia quintet of sisters of that name. 

“Gus Collins, the Boatswain, was for a 
long time treasurer of the Bijou Theatre, 
and finally drifted back into heavy villain 

arts. 
pet One of Haverly’s first Josephines was 
Annie Russell, who awkwardly failed as a 
cantatrice, hut subsequently achieved last- 
ing fame as the sweet Esmeralda and 
Elaine of the Madison Square Theatre. 

*“ Another Josephine for a little while was 
Maud Osborn, who developed into a Madi- 
son Square Theatre favorite as Hazel Kirke. 

“A third Josephine of passing connection 
with the Haverly organization was Flora 
Walsh of San Francisco, who ‘was. the first 
wife of Charley Hoyt, and died not long 
ago. 

“Harry Woodruff was in the chorus. A 
flaxen-haired Lord Fauntleroyish little fel- 
low he was, too, and the experience proved 
Asp soon as his curls 
were cut and he took to wearing long 
trousers, though, he went on the stage 
again. Now he is said to be studying law. 

“Col. R. E. J. Miles of Cincinnati, who 
is now dead, had a ‘Pinafore’ juvenile 
company out at the same time we were 
touring. Sallie Cohen, his Josephine, is 
now the wife of John C. Rice, who was May 
Irwin’s leading man last season. Her sis- 
ter Fanny, you know, is the clever eccentric 
comedienne, who played Cinders in Charles 
Frohman's ‘ The t Paradise.’ The other 
two sisters, Mamie and Tilly, have with- 
drawn from the stage and are living in Cin- 
cinnati. Ella Emanuel, who played Butter- 
cup, alternating with Daisy Hooker, is the 
wife of a New-York banker. Daisy Hooker 
afterward madea hitin ‘ Marie Antinette’ 
with Rostori, and is now on the comic 
opera stage, but she is named Catherine 
Linyard now. She has had two husbands, 
her present one being a New-York jeweler. 

“T have not forgotten the Brough sisters, 
Fannie and Annie. Fannie Brough, who is 
now known as Julia Marlowe, played Sir 
Joseph.” 





John L, Steddard in the Yellowstone. 


John L. Stoddard is not inclined to rest 
satisfied with former achievements, but is 
ever on the alert for everything that prom- 
ises to add to the attractiveness of what 
has become his life work. His latest idea 
is to add to his lectures by introducing ex- 
periences as a home tourist to those ac- 
quired in foreign fields. In company with 
his managers, Messrs. Burditt and North, 


Mr. Stoddard is now busy making an ex- 
ploration of the Yellowstone National Park, 
which he has selected as the first of his 
American subjects, The party have had 
placed at their disposal by the Park Man- 
agers and the railroads every possible facil- 
ity for the prosecution of their labors. The 
wonders of this strange region, which are 
unquestionably unique in the world, have 
heretofore apparently awakened more en- 
thusiasm among the trayeling population of 
foreign countries than of our own land. 
Mr. Stoddard’s account of his experience 
there will doubtless stimulate trayel in 
that direetion, as has been the case when 
he has so interestingly told of days in 
other lands, 





Mr, Marble in Demand, 


From The Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

The election of A. P. Marble as Assist- 
ant Supérintendent of the New-York School 
Department, at a salary of over $3;900 a 
year, will probably take him out of the 
field for the Superintendency of the Holyoke 
schools. His acceptance of the position to 
which he was elected by the Holyoke School 
Board was said t® be conditional on the 
result of his cand in the New-York 
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AS was predicted in this aolitian last | 


week, the special meeting of the Union 
Clu¥ called for Wedtiesday night last to 
deci@e on the novél develapments in the 
ease of the disputed election to the Gov- 
erning Board of Mr. John Lawrence result- 
ed in nothing, and it is now announced that 
a legal member of the club pronounces the 
opinion that under its constitution no action 
can be taken in the matter until the next 
annual meeting of the club, on May 27, 
1897. The entire matter has considerably 
excited not only the Union Club, but the 
other social clubs of the city. It has been 
further complicated by the resignation of 
Mr. Lawrence from the post to which he 
was declared elected, and also of his oppo- 
nent, Mr. Archibald Murray, from the same 
post, to which he was not declared elected, 
but to which he and his friends laid claim, 
by the discovery that the tellers had made 
a miscount in Mr. Lawrence’s favor, while 
had not such a miscount been made, Mr. 
Murray would have been elected. The death 
of ex-Secretary of the Treasury Benjamin 
H. Bristow, another Governor of the club, 
brings a further complication and leaves 
two- vacancies in the Governing Board, 
which makes the number .of Governors 
twenty-two instead of twenty-four at pres- 


ent. 
* * 
- 


The cold rain which fell persistently all 
through Wednesday afternoon and night, 
and the lateness of the season, which has 
compelled many members of the club to go 
out of town, combined to offset the interest 
felt in the special meeting of the Union and 
made the attendance very small. The meet- 
ing was confronted immediately after be- 
ing called to order by the announcement by 
the President that the Governors had re- 
ceived ‘the resignations of both Mr. Law- 
rence and Mr. Murray. This started a live- 
ly hum in the room, and considerable sup- 
pressed excitement was manifested. It 
looked for a minute or two as if some fiery 
speeches would be made, but after a few 
inquiries and a brief statement of the situ- 
ation by the Secretary of the club a mo- 
tion was hurriedly made to adjourn, which 
was carried, and the meeting broke up with 
no action taken. It was said that the 
Board of Governors had decided to accept 
the resignations of both Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. Murray, and this led to some very Sse- 
vere criticisms of the Governors on the 


part of Mr. lLawrence’s friends, who 
claimed that this acceptance of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s resignation was .a quasi recognition 
by the Governors of Mr. Murray’s title to 
a place which the club had not conceded to 
him. Many of Mr. Lawrence's friends ex- 
pressed their annoyance at his having sent 
in his resignation, and declared it was their 
opinion that it would have been much bet- 
ter for him to have held to his original po- 
sition and demanded that, as he had form- 
ally been declared elected by the club, that 
deslaration should stand. As the days go by 
it becomes more and more the conve: Oe 
of Mr, Lawrence and his friends that, In 
consideration of his long’ membership in 
the club and his services as a Governor for 
so many years, 1e was most unhandsomely 
and most ungenerously treated in being left 
off the regular Governors’ ticket when the 
Same was posted. Some more experienced 
members, who have not taken any sides in 
the matter, deplore the whole occurrence, 
and it is probable that the adjournment of 
the meeting without action on Wednesday 
evening was largely due to-their influence. 
These members contend that there is too 
much feeling over the entire occurrence at 
present for the club to take judicial action, 
and that itis much better to postpone it 
until calmer counsels can prevail. If the 
legal opinion above quoted, to the effect 
that the club cannot constitutionally fill 
the vaeancies in its Board of Governors 
until its next annual meeting, is correct, 
the excitement caused by the occurrence 
will soon die out. It seems rather strange 
that the Union, whose constitution, modeled 
on that of the older London clubs, has been 
patterned after by almost all the other 
leading social clubs of New-York, should 
not have made provision in its constitution, 
which the other clubs have done, for the 
filling of vacancies in the Board of Gov- 
ernors by the board itself or by the Presi- 
dent of the club. This plan hes worked 
well in the other clubs where it is fol- 
lowed, and if a member appointed as a 
Governor to fill a vacancy should not prove 
a satisfactory officer, the club has the priv- 
ilege of refusing to re-elect him at the 
close of his temporary term of office, should 
the Governors themselves propose him for 
their suffrage. It quite frequently happens 
that a vacancy occurs in the Governing 
Board of the larger clubs of New-York, 
and ‘yet, except in the case of the Union, 
the clubs do not have to call a special 
meeting to fill such vacancy, as the re- 
maining Governors or the resident ap- 
points some member to fill the vacancy un- 
til the next annual election. President 
Seward and the Governors of the Union, 
however, are debarred by the constitution 
of that club from filling either the vacancy 
which both Mr, Lawrence and Mr. Murray 
have made by their resignations, or that 
couset by the death of ex-Secretary Bris- 
ow. 
s,* 

The Manhattan Chess Club, the leading 
organization of its kind in New-York, finds 
itself confronted, like the Union, with a 
novel question, and the smaller club is 
quite as much torn up over the question as 
to whether Mr. John D. Elwell, a member 
of the club, had or had not the right to 
open a letter addressed to the club, as is 
the Union as to whether Mr. Lawrence was 
or was not rightfully elected as a Governor 
at the recent election, It appears that Mr. 
Elwell received some weeks ago, with other 
mail, a letter from Mr. Lesser, Chairman 
of the Match Committee of the Boston 
Chess Club, which he opened, and finding, 
as he says, it was not intended for him, 
forwarded it to the club. The club’s Board 
of Directors, which is composed of Messrs. 
A. Foster Higgins, Willlam F. Morse, 
James 8S. Curry, Charles A, Gilberg, Max 
Fraenkel, and Rocstam Beranyi, claim that 
Mr. Elwell had no business to open this let- 
ter, and that, ar he is the confidential ad- 
viser of Champion Showalter, and Mr. 
Lesser’s letter referred to Mr, Showalter’s 
playing with the Boston Club, while the 
Manhattan Club wished him to play on 
their team, Mr, Showalter’s remaining 
with the Boston Club may have been due 
to Mr. Elwell’s influence. They therefore 
summoned him before them on Tuesday 
evening, and discussed the case with all its 
bearings. Mr, Elwell resented the accusa- 
tions against him, and it is understood 
that no decision was reached, The whole 
matter appears to be a very complicated 
one. The Directors were also confronted 
with the resignation of Champion Pillsbury, 
due to a refusai on their part to discipline 
a member who, he claimed, had sent him an 
insulting message by a servant after taking 
his umbrella. r. Pillsbury perhaps natu- 
rally felt that this was adding insult to in- 
jury, and as the Governors would not ac- 
cede to his request to discipline the mem- 
ber who had wronged him, he resigned. 
His resignation was accepted, 

a,* 

Whether these club exeitements have been 
and are due to atmospheric conditions or not, 
ftis difficult tosay, but there are undoubted- 
ly an unusual number .of club sensations 
and troubles now prevalent. It appears that 
there have been sequels to the recent rob- 
beries of clothes and jewelry in both the 
Calumet and the Metropolitan Clubs in the 
way of claims for damages on the part of 
mem who lost some of their property, 
and disputes between them and the Gov- 
ernors of the two institutions as to whether 
such institutions’are Hable or not for such 
losses. The question would seem to be a 
vexed one, and admits of much argument 
on both sides. While the larger clubhouses 
of the city are yirtually hotela, they do not 
as a rule have hotel licenses, and hence 
do not come under the provision of the ho- 
tel law providing for the placing of val- 
uables in the office safe, so that all goods 
are at the risk of the owner. It is quite 
probable that a test case of this question 
may ea'ites in yma Mey: at no distant 

ay, a 80 made, w ea 
clubmen everywhere. Sreatly interest 

*,* 

This last Sunday in June finds the larger 
New-York social elubs still unmolested in 
their selling of liquors and wines on Sun- 
days, and at other hours prohibited by the 
Raines law, whose provisions went into 
effect nearly two months ago, A feeling of 
security, due to this lapse of time without 
molestation, has now takcon the place of 
the yg Fo alarm, and it is not 
no arger olu fil 
interfered with, a 

*,* 

The Summer quiet will, after this week, 
settle down on the city olubs, and the life 
of the club world will centre more in the 
country. clubs and thoge at the Summer 
resorts. F toate have been removed and 
replaced ceal mattinga or by stained . 
floors, furniture and pictures have been 


which had ogue for a while in New- 
York clubs, was cupseaaan’ ly by the 

msen cooler,” tps in turn gave way 
to the “* gin fizg,"" whieh has néw been fol- 
lowed by the “gin rickey.”” The prevailin 
fad in “soft drinks,” as they are called, 
this season appears to be imported sarsa- 
parilla with lemon juice or lemon peel. It 
is about time fer a new Summer tipple to 
be due, and some inventive genius in this 
line is probably at present’ devoting’ his 
abilities to its concoction. There has been 
aymovement in favor of the restoration of 
the famous mint julep of the South, but the 
tendency to do away with heating drinks is 
too strong at present to permit of the mint 
julep; being iargely used here. 

s,* 

The Casino Club has opened at Newport 
for its short season, and the Country Club 
at Narragansett will open this week. This 
is a sure sign that the season has begun 
in both these resorts. The Casino Club has 
ceased to be a rival Guring, the past few 
years of the old Newport Reading Room, 
but it is a convenient lounging place, in 
early afternoons, and at late even- 
ing after the Casino dances, for a 
certain element of youn men at the 
fashionable resort. The older men, how- 
ever, favor the Reading Room, which is 
one of the most homelike clubs mm the coun- 
try, and which is much beloved by its 
members. The Country Club at Narragan- 
sett Pier, which has leased the old Ran- 
dolph place, about three miles from the 
Pier, and just off the Point Judith Road 
has added much to the attractiveness of 
Summer life at the Pier. 

CLUBMAN. 


CENTRAL PARK ETCHINGS. 





Central Park is never more lovely than 
immediately after a rain. The rain, like 
the dew, only to a greater extent, brings 
out all the fragrance of shrubs and flowers. 
There is an odor of fresh mold that is de- 
lightful. The raindrops shine like jewels 
on the grass and trees. There is some- 
thing even in the absence of the people that 
is restful. 

*,* 

The few stragglers look surprised as they 
meet each other. An occasional tramp is 
the only person’ who seems really at home. 
He is one of the blots on the landscape. 
He is to be found between showers in se- 
cluded walks, shoes and socks off, wring- 
ing and drying as much as possible before 
the rain comes on . Two of the spe- 
cies may be surprised under a bridge dis- 
cussing the hardness of the benches, They 


are not looking for visitors. 


*,* 


Numerous cat families are now to be 
found in all parts of the Park. One Madam 
Pussie is bringing up her children under the 
little Swiss schoolhouse at the West Bighty- 
first Street entrance. They are pretty chil- 
dren, one of the tortoise-shell variety, like 
its mamma; one of black and white, and the 
third—well, the third ran into its home too 
quickly to be seen. Mamma Pussie looks 
thin. It is not an easy task to find food 
for three healthy children. She may have 
head the idea of some educational advan- 
tages to accrue from selecting the school- 
house for her children’s home. They are 
evidently well bred, and resent familiarity. 
Mamma herself, after a little show of re- 
luctance, converses with strangers in a 
soft, murmuring voice. 

*,° 

Bicycles are now checked at the Art Mu- 
seum. It gives the out-of-town cyclists a 
chance to return the visits of their city 
cousins with an aim for the journey. The 
art gems of the museum are worth seeing 
Winter or Summer. 

™ 

This is what one of the visitors said, wan- 
dering about the lower floor among the 
many beautiful casts: ‘‘ Wonderful, wonder- 
ful. I have been in Europe many times, 
and this is just what you pay to go to Hu- 
rope to see. It is well worth a trip to New- 
York.” 

s,* 

A Chinaman was wandering through the 
rooms one day last week. He looked thin 
and attenuated in his loose blouse. He 
seemed particularly small and forlorn among 
the muscular, well-developed casts of great 
men of times past. 

**You do not have Chinamen here often, 


I suppose?"’ queried a visitor of the at- 
tendant. 

* Yes, indeed, we do,” was the answer. 
“There is never a day passes when there 
are not eight or nine here, and sometimes 
thirty and forty. They come the days 
when there is a charge for admission as 
much as on the free ys. Sunday there 
are more of them than at any other time. 
They do not come -alone often, like that 
one. You can hear them laughing and talk- 
ing and apparently enjoying themselves 
thoroughly. They spend a great deal of 
time over the Chinese and Japanese collec- 
tion. But they look at everything.” 

*,* 

She was a Revolutionary Society dame, 
and it was natural that she should be 
found in the room with the patriotic col- 
lection—Washington, Franklin, Lafayette— 
portraits, busts, medals, everything in the 
way of a likeness to be found of the three 
men. 

“IT enjoy it so much,” she was saying. 
“TI-knew William H. Huntington, who gave 
the coHection, He was a Norwich, Conn. 
man. Such a beau when he was young? 
But he grew careless as he grew older— 
didn’t care whether his collar was fastened, 
or even much whether he had one. But 
he was an enthusiastic collector, and there 
was no subject he could not talk upon. 
He knew Charlotte Cushman and all those 
— people. 

‘““He made his home in -Paris, living 
plainly. He had some money, though he 
was not wealthy. I have seen very many 
of these things in his rooms,”’ 


°° 


The collection is interesting. The like- 
nesses vary greatly, as they are to be seen 
in different materials—china, bronze, paper. 
There are some Japanese portraits. One 
of these of Franklin, shown on a panel, is 
alone worth a visit. It has a deliciously 
whimsical expression. Tyere is one like 
it of Washington, but that is something 
of a caricature. Washington’s - original 
death» mask is in one case. 


+,* 


“It is a big park,” said the officer as 
he. gave directions, asked in an apologetic 
tone by the regular visitor. ‘‘ No one knows 
it until ‘they have some one take them 
around that does. There’s ts of it that 
even them as stays in it all the time has 
never seen.”’ 





A New Kind of Headache. 
From The London Telegraph. 

Another malady has been discovered by 
the Faculty. It takes the form of “ acad- 
emy headache.” This is not meant as an 
excuse for boys who attend seats of learn- 
ing dignified with the name neglecting their 
lessons, but is an inconvenience which 
afflicts those who study high art—not high 
in an aesthetic sense, but high up on the 


walls—skied, in. faet. The credit of diag- 
nosing this malady is due to a Sheffield 
oculist. 

He hag discovered that when, as at the 
Royal Academy, it is necessary to direct 
the eyes considerably above the horizontal 
line a number of times, a great strain. is 
thrown upon the muscles which rotate the 
eye upward, as well as upon the elevators 
of the upper eyelids, which have, of course, 
to be correspondingly raised to accommo- 
date the eyeball. This being so, “it is 
time that those who are responsible for 
the distribution of the pictures in galleries 
should recognize the fact that the human 
eye is not constructed for looking upward 
for any length of time, and if considera- 
tions of space oblige the whole of the 
available wall area to be utilized, the high- 
er pictures should be tilted at a suitable 
angle in order to minimize the strain on 
the eye muscles.” 

The people who in religious meetings and 
at street corners are so fond of turning 
up their eyes when patronizing their Cre- 
ator should take warning from this dis- 
covery—even though it does come from 
Sheffield—and keep their orbits either fixed 
horizontally or turned in a downward 4di- 
rection. Among ladies ‘‘academy head- 
ache’? may become really useful as an ex- 
cuse for light refreshment. 





Steadfast Among the Recreant. 


From The Wheeling (West Va.) Register. 
Gen. Alfred Caldwell won the hearts of 
the Democratic State Convention, if not 
its votes. He bearded tho silver lion in 
its den and told the Democrats at Clarks- 
burg that while he would not refuse the 
commission to represent them at Chicago, 
he was an uncom rousing old man. If 
Gen. Caldwell had been willing to turn a 
ir of his golden head in the direction of 
silver, the Convention would have elected 
him, but he would not. budge, althoug 
ed rom th P 
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hits of the Silk Season. 
black, or cream trimmings. 


yards of lace is required. 


Dotted Swisses 
Plain Nainsooks 


and other seasonable stuffs. 


Satin striped Grass Linen, 45e. yd. 
Pure Grass Linen, 25c¢,, 35¢e., 50c. yd, 
Grass Linen Crepon, 35e. 


All our trimmed Hats that were $7.50 to 
$25 are $4.50 to $12.50. 

$1 to $2.50 Fancy Dress Shapes are 75e. 

Short Back Sailors, white and colors, 
that were 75 and 95c., are 49c. 

The newest thing are the tan grass linen 
Bicycle Hats, at 95c. 

Fancy sennit Sailors, 95e.; were $1.50, 


Duck Skirts, $1 to $2.75. 

Pique Skirts, $1.76 to $3. 

Duck Suits, blazer and skirt, $1.75 to 
$3.75. 


home handsomely. 


$1.25 Axminsters, 
85e. yd. 

‘$1.25 best 5-frame Body Brussels, Sie. yd. 

$1.25 Wilton Velvets, 75ec. yd. 

Scotch Linoleums, 50c. quality at 35e. yd; 
75e. quality at 50e. yd. 

Mattings by the roll of 40 yds: 

Heavy China Mattings, $3,456. 

Heavy seamless China Mattings, $4.95, 

Best seamless China Mattings, $8.75. 

Japanese Cotton Warp Mattings, $5.95. 

Japanese Rugs, extra quality, our own 
importation: 

80x60 in., 95e.; 86x72 in., $1.25. 

English Art Rugs: 

244x3 yds, $4.95.; were $7.50. 

8x3 yds, $5.75.; were $8.75. 

FURNITURE, 

Oak and mahogany finish Morris Chairs, 
carved arms, best corduroy cushions, 
$14.85; from $22; plain arms, $10.85; 
from $15, 


handsome designs, 


Jewett and Eddy Refrigerators, upright, 
$8 to $65, 

H, H. & Co. Ice Cream Freezers, $1.30 
to $6. 

Clothes Wringers, family size, $1.15. 

Chair-Steps, $1.10; regularly $1.50. 

Laundry size double zinc Wash Boards, 
25e. 

Bissell 4-wheel Carpet Sweeper, $1.65. 

tare bag Mexican Sea Salt for baths, 

ce. 

Hilton, Hughes & Co.’s Lawn Mowers, 
10x12 in., $2.76. 

Porcelain Salt Boxes, large, 45c. 

Granite or agate lipped Preserving Ket- 

. tles, 5 gt., 35e.; 6 qt., 45e.; 7 qt., S5c. 


GROCERIES. 


Mixed Tea, imported, 1 Ib. package, 2Se. 
Ib., equal to any 60c. Tea sold in United 
States. 

Kornfed Hams and Bacon, sugar cured, 
finest at any price, Hams Lle. ]b., bone- 
less Bacon, 10e. Ib. 

Imported Potted Delicacies, Pheasant, 
Chicken, Anchovy Paste, Bloater Paste, 
Turkey, Ham, Tongue, Game, Wild 
Duck, Strasbourg Meats, 14e. can; $1.60 
dozen. 


Kippered Herring, 13e. can. 

Finnan Haddie, 13¢. can. 

Brook Trout, tomato sauce, 1 
13e.; 2 Ib. tins, 23e, 

Clam Chowder, 3 Ib. tins, 17ce. 
Columbia River Salmon Steaks, 1 Ib. flat 
cans, 16e. 

Canada Lobster, new pack, 25c. tin. 

Boned Chicken, Turkey, 38c. 1 Ib. tin. 

Devilled Ham, Tongue, 15ce. small tin, 
26c. large. 

Preserves, 1-2 pt. glass jars, pure fruit 
and cane sugar only; Peaches, Green 
Gage, Apricots, Blackberries, Tomato, 
15e., usually 25c, 


Ib. tins, 


Grass Hnen color silk Parasols, box wood 
handles to match color, $1. 

Black deep ruffle union serge silk Para- 
sols, ebonized handles, $1. 

Black and white check silk Parasols, 
black border, $1.25; from $2.50. 

Grass linen Parasols, lined with same, 
natural handles, $1.90; from $3.50. 

Novelty sample Parasols in Dresden silk, 
changeable, taffeta and fancy colored 
chiffon, at $2.50; from $5, $7 and $8. 

RIBBONS. 
Sik Ribbons, woven and printed, suitable 


Chinese blue Vases, 10 1-2 in. high, 50c.; 
usually $1.50. 

Thin blown Lemonade Glasses, 50c. doz.; 
usually $1.25; same quality, water, 
champagne, mineral, and whiskey Tum- 
blers, all sizes, 39e. doz.; were 60c. to 
$1.50. 

Mason’s porcelain lined cap Fruit Jars, 
with wrench in doz. boxes, pts., 48e. 
doz.; qts., 60e, doz.; 1-2 gals., TQc. doz. 

English and Bohemian art glass Vases, 
10, 15, 25, 50c.; from 25, 50, T5c., $1. 

SILVERWARE. * 

Full size covered Ice Water Pitchers, 
hand engraved, quadruple plate on hard 
white metal, $2; easily worth $5; can- 
not be duplicated elsewhere. 

Same quality covered Butter Dishes, 
$1.50; from $3; 3-piece covered Bak- 
ing Dishes, $2. 


Peanut Brittle, best, lb. boxes, 10c. 
Chocolates and Bon Bons, Ib. boxes, 25e. 
Wintergreen and Peppermint Creams, 





him more, 
manhood, | 


15e. lb. 


TEA GOWNS /IADE FREE. 


measure—and not a cent to pay for the work. One of the 
Seven styles to select from, White, 
The only charge we make is (1) 
for the Silk—often away under the market; (2) for the trim- 
mings and findings, $2 or $2.50—for some of the gowns 19 


SILK UNDERSKIRTS, too. 
of two styles, with no charge whatever except for the Silk. 


A STORM OF WHITE GOODS. 


up to 12 yards, gathered from weeks of the sharpest selling 
we’ve ever known in these styles— 





CARPETS, FURNITURE. 








Imported, fresh Scotch Herring, 9c. can. 











Silk Tea Gowns, 
Made to yout 


We make them in either 


Pieces— 
Remnants 


Plain Swisses 
Plaid Nainsooks 


With the prices made for 


quickest selling. Other White Goods, of course, no end of 
them. In any quantity you please. 


DSce 


Grass Linen all-over Embroidery, 
$1.45. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY SPECIALS, 


Split straw Sailors, the correct shapes, at 
$2.25. . 

Silk Violets, 1-4 gross bunches, 15e. 

Clover, all colors, 48e. 

Mignonettes, 38e. 


Rose Foliage, 25e. 
All the latest novelties in Wings. 


WOrMEN’S SUMMER SUITS. 


——— 
Pique Suits, blazer and skirt, $7.50 ta 
$35. 
Linen crash Suits, blazer and skirt, $4.54 
to $13.50. 


Never a cheaper 
time to furnish the 


Imitation mahogany Corner 


$2.85; from $10. 
Birch Chiffoniers, $14.50; from $18. 


Oak Chiffoniers, 56 in. high, 3414 in. wide, 
18 in, deep, 5 drawers, $5; from $3} 
Same, with French bevel plate glass, 
$8; from $12. 


Mahogany Parlor Tables, $6; from $12. 


Chairs, 


Oak, birch and maple Tables, $1 and up 
ward. 


Solid mahogany and oak Dining Chairs, 
upholstered in leather and tapestry, 
$6.75; from $12. 


Extension Dining Tables, $5 up. 


Oak, birch and imitation mahogany 
Rockers, sole leather cobbler seats, 
$2.85; usually $5. 


Old Hickory Furniture, for piazza, $2,60 
and up. We are agents for New-York, 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS. 


Stag Handle Carver and Fork, 75e. pr. 
Stag Handle Carving Set, silver bolster, 
8 pieces, $4.25; regularly $5.25. : 
Stag handle steel Bread Knives, 75c. 
Cocoa handle Table Knives, 70c. doz. 


Lee’Ss stag handle Table Steels, 40c.s 
usually 60c. 

Rosewood handle, scalloped edge, nickel 
plated Blade Bread Knife, 25c.; usually 
40c. 

Celluloid handle, siiver blade Dinner 
Knives, $8 doz.; were $12. 

Traveling Alcohol Lamps, 45e. to $1.15. 

Alcohol Lamps, with Saucepan, 75, 95c,,- 
$1.15. 


You needn’t waste one worry on qual- 
ity—you won’t waste one on price. 


Jersey Hand Packed Tomatoes, Te. 3 Ib, 
can, 

Baked Beans, luncheon size, Se. can, 

California Fruits in glass, extra heavy | 
syrup, vacuum jars, Lemon Cling. 
Peaches, Yellow Peaches, White Heath: 
Peaches, Bartlett Pears, Green Gage, . 
Plums, Apricots, 0e,; Wiesbaden 
Stuffed Prunes, trunks, 46c. \ 

Cantrell & Cochrane's Ginger Ale, $1.20, 
doz. 

Ross Ginger Ale, $1.20 dozen. 

Club Soda, $1 doz. 

Ross Lime Juice, 25e. bot. 

Montserrat Lime Juice, 2G6e. bot. 

Ross Raspberry Vinegar, 38e. bot. 

Kola Champagne, 8e. bot. 

Corry’s Lemonade, 10c. bot. : 

Imported’ pure Normandy Pippin Cider, : 
qts., $4.50 doz.; pts., $2.50 doz. 

Congress Water, 2 doz. qts., $5; 4 doz. 
pts., $6.50. ; 

Fruit Syrups and Phosphates, all flavors, } 
pts., 32¢.; qts., 54e. 

Pine Apple Cheese, picnic size, 38e. 

Sweet Breads, 1 Ib. tins, 25e. 

Baby Pretzels, 10e. carton. 


. 
\ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 


PARASOLS, RIBBONS, GLOVES. 


for bows, hats and dress trimming, 25e. - 

Dresden printed Ribbons, all silk, finesg' 
quality, 10 and 12e. yd. 

GLOVES. 

Women’s wash chamois Gloves, 4 buttons, 
white, 65c. 

Women’s wash 
white, 75e. 

Women’s pure silk Mitts, 
from 385c. 

Women’s pure silk Mitts, elbow length, 
tan, slates and black, 25 and 50c.; from 
75e, and $1.25. 


chamois mousquetaire, 


black, 190.3 


GLASS, SILVERWARE, LAIIPS, &c. 


LAMPS, CLOCKS, ETC. 

Parlor Mantel Clocks, 8-day, best enamel, 
hour and half hour strike, cathedral 
gong, $3.95; regularly $5.50; ware 
ranted. 

Austrian hand decorated china Clocks, 
$1.25, $1.50, $2; were $2, $3, $4. 

Imported Grandfather Clocks, 
painted china, $3.50; from $5.50. 

Best quality gold finished solid cast ban- 
quet Lamps, onyx column, centre 
draught burner, complete, with silk 
shades, $4; regularly $7.50. ; 

Gold finished solid brass 8 in. onyx top 
Table, $3.50. 

Japanese Lanterns, for Fourth of July 
decorations, uc. 

Japanese Grass Seats, Te. 

Best Austrian hand decorated China Din- 
ner Sets, trimmed with best gold, 102 

pes., $11.85; imported to sell at $25, 


hand 


Lee 


SWEET BUY AND BUY. 


Chocolate Creams, vanilla flavor, 15¢. 1& 
Fancy Fire Cracker Boxes, Baskets, et@, 

empty or filled with choicest candies, ©. 
Favors of all kinds. : 




















































HOW LONDON 18 GOVERNED 





»4 
A CLUMSY, FORMLESS SYSTEM THAT 
WORKS SURPRISINGLY WELL. 





Many of the Features Date Back Hun- 
dreds of Yeurs, and the New Ones 
Are Mostly Additions, Not Substi- 
tutions—Only the Willingness of 
Citizens to Do an Enormous 

Amount of Work for Little or 


Nothing Explains Its Success. 


LONDON, June 20.—London is governed like 
ho other community, big or little, in t*4 
world. Its government may be compared 
to a building the earliest parts of which 
Were built a thousand years ago, and to 
which every generaiion since then 
has added some new wing or attic or base- 
ment, without pulling down much of what 
it found standing. The result is the strang- 
est jumble one can think of. The floors 
are all at different levels, the crooked halls 
and the most 


new 


lead to unexpected places, 
useful rooms are the hardest to get at, *0 
that the oldest ard wisest inhabitant rever 
quite learns his way about. Everybody ad- 
mits that it is a clumsy and even foolish 
old structure to live in, but all the same life 


can be made very comfortable in it. M9 
newer community, if it bad to create a 
government for itself, would dream of tak- 
ing London’s system as a model. If that 
Were done it would afterward be neces- 
sary to create a whole new people capable 
of understanding and liking such a system. 
The municipal institutions of Loncon are, 
in fact, the slow outgrowth of thirty or 
more generations of human life spent in 
ene spot, with the son always tacking on 
something to what had been good enough 
for his father, but still feeling a fondness 
for that, too. And it is very hard to say, 
moreover, when we come to a choice of 
parts, just what special features of the 
London system other people could borrow 
for their own use with profit to themselves. 

The all-important thing about the Gov- 
ernment cf London, to my mind, is the fact 
that it is almost entirely directed and car- 
ried on by men who do the work for the 
love of it. There are between 4,000 and 
5,000 of these men, ranging from mechanics 
and little storekeepers to noblemen of great 
wealth, Cabinet Ministers and merchant 
princes, who toil much harder at the task 
of governing London, as a rule, than they 
do at their own affairs. They get no sala- 
ries whatever, and I believe it is true that 
hardly more than one in fifty of them ever 
comes under the suspicion of using his 
position for even the smallest and most 
roundabout advantage to himself. It is a 
sort of disease which Londoners get—this 
desire to labor for the community at large. 
To some few, of course, it is a stepping 
stone up into Parliamentary politics, but 
for the most part there is no chance of any 


_ rewird or even wide popular gratitude, and 


the majority of those who thus busy them- 
selves in London’s affairs do not want 
either the one or the other. It is this fact 
which alone makes the London municipal 
system workable at all. 

For the purpose of understanding what 
this system is like, it will be easiest to 
leave what is called “‘ the City of London” 
out of account. This is a district by itself, 
not unlike what might be created in New- 
York by drawing a line across Manhattan 
Island a little above the Post Office, and 
making everything below this to the Bat- 
tery a separate municipality. Until 1855 
this little section of the huge human hive 
of which we speak was alone entitled to 
the name of London. The rest, even after 
it had become a hundred times greater in 
population than the city, was only, till 
then, a nameless suburban overgrowth. 
Within the past forty years it is this 
outer part which has come to be officially 
known, as it had so long been popularly 
thought of, as the biggest town in the 
world. It is of this larger London, then, 
that I speak. 

This London is unlike any other town in 
Great Britain, or on earth, for that matter, 
in that it still keeps up a Government by 
the Vestries of parishes, as the foundation 
of its municipal system. Up to 1855, when 
the necessity for some common and central 
system of sewerage led to the creation of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, there 
Was no local Government for the three or 
four millions of people in this larger Lon- 
Gon except by these Vestries. Since then 
humerous superior bodies have been cre- 
ated, both to make laws for London and to 
administer them, but the Vestries still have 
the principal work to do. There are in all 
seventy-two of these parishes, the bounda- 
Ties of which were mostly fixed long before 
America was discovered. Some now are 
like big cities in themselves; others are 


Very small. Islington, for example, con- 
tains 320,000 people, while St. James has 
only 23,000. Accordingly, only the thirty 


largest of these parishes enjoy full local in- 
dependence. The other forty-two smaller 
ones have each a Vestry, itis true, to con- 
trol baths, libraries, burial grounds, &c., 
but for the larger interests of paving, sew- 
erage, &c., they are put together in groups 
of two, three, or more, under twelve Dis- 
trict Boards, much as Fulton and Hamilton 
have each their own County Clerks, but are 
regarded as one county in the Legislature. 
Thus, counting Vestries and District 
Boards, there are forty-two local bodies at 
the bottom of the Government ladder in 
London. 

These Vestries are elected by the people, 
and the number of Vestrymen ranges from 
120 down to 24. They have original con- 
trol over the making, paving, cleaning, and 
naming of streets; over drainage, sanitary 
inspection, the prevention of nuisances, 
&c.; over street lighting; over public li- 
braries, baths, and places where the poor 
go to do their washing, at a charge of 
from 2 to 4 cents an hour; and over mort- 
uaries and cemeteries. These are ali things 
which come very close to the people’s daily 
life, and in these each parish, or group of 
parishlets, enjoys absolute home rule. But 
no two have precisely the same limit put 
to their powers. Each has some special 
privileges, which, perhaps, it has enjoyed 
for many hundreds of years, that the ad- 
joining parish hkasn’t got. Some Vestries 
levy and collect taxes; others do not. Some 
have their paving or contracting powers in 
a free hand; others are hampered by the 
existence of ancient boards or trusts which 
interfere in these matters. Their rates 
of taxation differ immensely. 

Us to 1855 these Vestries did what they 
liked, without regard to each other, or to 
London, as 2 whole. Then the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was created, first of all, to 
make a central sewage system. This led 
to the imposition on it of other tesks of gen- 
eral sort, until it became a very powerful 
and important body. Its members were 
appointed by the Vestries of the city par- 
ishes, instead of by the public vote. That 
is the reason given by Londoners for the 
fact that the board became corrupt and 
hated, and had, finally, in 1888, to be 
abolished. To take its place, and to do also 
many new things which London, as a whole, 
meeded to have done, the County Council 
was then created. 

This body of 118 Councillors is elected by 
the people every three years. The Council 
chooses, in addition, nineteen Aldermen, 
who sit for six years, and may be chosen 
from the Council or from outside, but who 
do not meet separately or differ in other 
pects from ordinary Ceuncillors. This 
public 








il works harder than any other 


ate 


body I have ever seen or heard of in my 
life. When @ man goes into it and doesn’t 
shirk its duties he has not time for any- 
thing else. As. was the case with its prede- 
cessor, the County Council’s chief concern 
is with the sewer system. That alone takes 
$1,000,000 a year. But it has a mass of 
other tasks—bridges, new streets, and the 
control of places of amusement, lunatic 
asylums, the Fire Department, public im- 
provements, the public parks, and a great 
many other things of large importance. It 
has overseers who watch the vestry offi- 
cials in the matter of sanitation, the mitk 
supply, the street markets, &c., and keep 
them up to their work. It licenses common 
lodging houses and builds and manages 
immense workingmen’s lodging houses on 
its own account. It has control over Car- 
oners and the weights and measures In- 
spectors. If you suspect the integrity «f 
your gas meter cr doubt the weight of the 
coal brought to your door, you apply to the 
Public Control Department of the Council. 
Many of the duties of this department are 
curiously paternal. It watches to ®e that 
persons under the age of eighteen are not 
kept at work in stores, saloons, or else- 
where more than seventy-four hours a 
week, including meal times; it controls the 
manufacture of gunpowder and explosives, 
and tests the quality of all kerosene; it 
is charged with the job of preventing baby 
farming. . 

This Council has gradually abandoned 
the contract system, and does most of its 
own work. The practice here is peculiar. 
Each committee of the Council, when it de- 
cides upon a piece of work, asks for bids. 
Contractors send in their estimates, and 
so does the Council’s Works ‘Department. 
If the latter’s bid is lowest it gets the 
work; otherwise not—the principle being 
that this Works Department, although its 
own creature in a sense, is treated by the 
Council as if it were an outside contract- 
or. This system, even when it does not 
give all the work to the Works Depart- 
ment, has lessened the current cost of pub- 
lic work, since its adoption in 1892, by 
about one-third. In all its offices—depart- 
ments, asylums, workshops, &c.—the Coun- 
cil employs 8,000 men, and it spends near- 
ly or quite $8,000,000. Although it is over- 
burdened with work, it makes an unceasing 
fight to extend its powers, in the interest 
of the people. It has already got control 
over some of the street car lines, and its 
persistent aim is to some @ay get hold of 
and municipalize the water and gas sup- 
plies, which are still private monopolies. 

There are many things, however, in the 
governing of London with which neither 
Vestries nor County Council has anything 
to do. It is when we examine these that 
the curiosities and contradictions come in. 
The police force, for example, which is 
paid for by Londoners, and which, in ad- 
dition to ordinary police work, licenses cabs 
and omnibuses, peddlers and chimney 
sweeps, is entirely under the imperial con- 
trol of the Home Office. There is a Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, which manages the 
infectious hospitals and harmless insane, 
but leaves active lunatics to the County 
Council. This board is related to the poor- 
law machinery, which consists of thirty 
Boards of Guardians, which are elected 
like Vestrymen, for districts something like 
the parishes, and which administer relief 
to paupers as they please, mercifully in one 
district, brutally in another, and practically 
not at all in a third. These guardians also, 
curiously enough, enforce the Vaccination 
acts, and, like the Asylums Board, are an- 
swerable to imperial authority, in the 
shape of the Local Government Board, for 
the performance of their duties. The Lon- 
don School Board, also popularly elected, 
but by a cumulative voting system, con- 
fines itself pretty strictly to the elementary, 
or board, schools, at which attendance is 
supposed to be compulsory between the 
ages of five and thirteen. Last year the 
average total attendance in these free pri- 
mary schools in London was 400,000, but of 
these only 37,000 presented themiselves to 
be examined in anything beyond reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. None but the chil- 
dren of the very poor go to them at all, 
and only a small proportion of London 
voters concern themselves in voting at the 
School Board elections. The board itself 
for years has been divided, not on the ques- 
tion of improved education, but on whether 
the Athanasian creed shall be read in school 
hours or not. Here, again, the matter of 
technical education and of promoting high- 
er education is left to the County Council. 

It is fair to remember, however, that Lon- 
don had no public school sysiem of any 
kind until 1870. It is almost as hard to 
realize that it had no fire department before 
the year 1866. Up to that date the duty of 
shielding the metropolis from disastrous 
conflagrations devolved on the insurance 
companies and the vestries. . So, to this day, 
many ancient and almost useless munic- 
ipal institutions exist side by side with the 
most modern governmental machinery. The 
Thames Conservancy, for example, dates 
from Richard Coeur de Leon, and will cel- 
ebrate its seven hundredth birthday next 
year. No one can deny that it shows its 
age. Its chief task is to preserve the river 
and its tributaries from pollution, and to 
control navigation both below London and 
above—and it does neither very well. 

The Corporation of the City of London is, 
of course, the most characteristi¢ and prom- 
inent of these survivals from by-gone times. 
So long as it remains intact it will shelter 
and sustain all the others. I have said 
nothing about it, because, although its pre- 
rogatives and rights overlap the bounds of 
the city line at a hundred points, and it 
still retains the privilege or meddling with 
much which concerns the greater London, 
its influence is no longer very great. It is 
no longer a matter of genera] interest who 
the Lord Mayor of next year is to be; peo- 
ple do not even trouble themselves to re- 
member the name of the existing Lord 
Mayor. It is a sign of the times that when- 
ever Londoners revive their interest in mu- 
nicipal politics, and make their wishes 
known, the result is invariably to diminish 
the authority of the city, and restrict its 
powers. It still keeps its grip on London 
docks and the sanitary machinery of the 
port, and on the chief markets; but it will 
not require a very serious effort to loosen 
it, when the reforming spirit next seizes 
upon the metropolis. 

To go back to the beginning, the whole 
secret of what is good in London govern- 
ment lies, in the fact that some thousands 
of citizens, all more or less men of ideas 
and of action, and many of them persons of 
distinction in the Parliamentary, commer- 
cial, and social worlds, are willing to do 
really hard and exacting work, without pay 
and without personal gain, for the general 
community. The existence of this spirit at 
the top leavens the whole lump. 

HAROLD FREDERIC. 





Groceries in Brooklyn. 

From The New-York Merchants’ Review. 

Nowhere are the grocery stores thicker 
than in Brooklyn. On many of the main 
arteries of traffic one will find corner after 
corner occupied by a grocery store, with 
often one or two grocers in the middle of 
the same blocks. And they all seem to 
thrive. New-York City boasts a more lux- 
urious class of people than the average 
Brooklyn grocer supplies, but the standard 
of living on the average is higher in the 
City of Churches than elsewhere, and the 
grocers sell a better average quality of goods 
there, Originality is not a common virtue in 
Brooklyn grocerdom, however; nor is it fre- 
quently met with anywhere else, for that 
matter, but in the City of Churches (a more 
appropriate name would be the City of 
Grocers) one is led to look for greater varie- 
ty of store decoration and display of goods, 
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CONTINUED’ ACTIVITY AT 
BROOKLYN YARD. 
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THE 





The Fing Officer's New Bridge on the 
New-York—Gone to Sea for Target 
Practice—The Columbia's Mission 
in Maine and Massachusetts—The 
Torpedo Boat 
Need of More ‘Dry Docks—Capt. 


Kane’s Retirement. 


Ericsson—Urgent 


There has been continued activity at the 
mavy yard during the past week. All de- 
partments have felt the impetus of de- 
mands upon them for repairs to the home 
squadron, while the work upon the Puri- 


tan and the Chicago is advancing at a’ 


steady pace. 

The New-York is out of dry dock, but is 
still in the hands of the dock yard ar- 
tificers. The lqwer military top on the 
mainmast of this vessel has been taken 
down to make rqom for the new flying 
bridge, which is to be built for the use 
of the flag officer and his staff. The bridge 
will carry a pilot-house similar to the one 
forward. It will not, however, contain 
steering wheels, engine indicators, &c., un- 
less it should be determined to install them 
later, which is improbable. There will be 
electric appliances and voice tubes to com- 
municate with different parts of the ship, 
particularly with the forward pilot-house, 
where the commanding officer of the ship 
will be stationed during evolutions. This 
secondary bridge is more generally used 
aboard British flagships than upon our 
own, and is useful to relieve the forward 
bridge during manoeuvres when it is apt 
to be overcrowded by the addition to the 
number of officers and men, regularly re- 
quired at that station to handle the flag- 
ship herself, of the Admiral, his staff, and 
the fleet signal men. 

The Newark, Capt. Farquhar, came up 
to the yard Thursday morning. She will 
go into dry dock. She moored to the Cob 
Dock ahead of the Alliance, which vessel 
was warped ahead of the Vermont, leaving 
a berth astern of the latter for the Dol- 
phin, 

The Indiana went to sea for target prac- 
tice on Wednesday, and the Cincinnati 
and Montgemery followed her out Friday 
morning. When these vessels joined the 
Indiana the ships manoeuvred together 
to determine the battleship’s tactical di- 
ameter. The Katahdin has come up to 
the yard for.some minor repairs. 

The Columbia has been coaled, and is 
now ready for sea, She will sail for the 
East the ist or 2d of July, going di- 
rectly to Castine, Maine, where she will 
help the inhabitants of that interesting 
vicinity to celebrate the Fourth of July. 
From Castine she will go to Boston to 
spend a week with the Massachusetts Na- 


val Militia, probably taking them to sea 
for two or three days. ‘she Massachusetts 
men will have a fine ship in which to learn 
a few lessons of practical naval experience. 
They will also have two excellent exam- 
ples in Capt. Sands and Lieut. Com- 
mander Allibone of what a naval officer 
should be. Another noticeable officer of 
this ship is Cadet Robinson, who has quet 
been graduated at the head of his class 
at Annapolis. It is said that young Rob- 
inson, who is from Ohio, was not distin- 
guished by close application to his studies 
during his course at the Naval Academy, 
that he indulged in mild relaxation and 
leasant recreation, yet found it easy to 
ead his class, which was full of bright 
fellows, who promise to turn out clever 
and efficient officers. 

The torpedo boat Ericsson is now at the 
yard, her pigmy form contrasting ridicu- 
lously with the massive Puritan, beside 
which she lies. As consort to the Puritan 
in time of war she would be a valuable 
auxiliary to that powerful vessel. The 
Ericsson is fifteen tons heavier and has 
eighty more horse power than the Cushing, 
which she closeiy resembles. There has 
been a great deal of talk about the Erics- 
son’s defective construction, but most of the 
chatter has been unnecessary. Under ex- 
acting conditions she displayed some disap- 
pointing weaknesses, none of which seems 
to be fatal to her efficiency, and none of 
them irreparable. The vessel is interesting, 
as having been built at Dubuque, Iowa, far 
from the waters in which it is expected 
that she will operate. It is not a fact, as 
has been stated, that the Ericsson is the 
first vessel of war built on inland waters. 
Leaving out of consideration the multitude 
of vessels improvised, if not built, during 
the rebellion to fight on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, there was built at Pittsburg, 
in 1847, a war steamer named the Alle- 
ghany, a vessel of about 1,200 tons dis- 
placement. She is remembered by the old- 
er Officers of the navy as receiving ship at 
Baltimore during the war. She was after- 
ward sold out of the navy and broken up. 

The new timber dry dock (No. 3) is nearly 
completed. When the caisson which is now 
being built within the dock is finished, the 
contractor will be through with his work. 
It will then remain for the yard workmen 
to dredge out the approach and build the 
gate, and the dock will be ready for use. 
It should be ready to receive the vessels 
of the fleet on the termination of the Sum- 
mer manoeuvres. With this dock available, 
we shall have, with a similar dock at Port 
Royal, S. C., two docks on the Atlaritic 
coast and one on the Pacific capable of re- 
ceiving the largest battleships as well as 
the great passenger steamers. The old 
timber dock at this yard and one at Nor- 
folk will take in the large cruisers, while 
the stone docks at the various yards are 
available for the smaller vessels. We shall 
still be in need of more large docks. One 
should be constructed ismmediately at one 
of the ports on the Gulf of Mexico. A 
board appointed for the purpose of suggest- 
ing a suitable location for a dock near the 
waters of the Gulf recommended that it be 
placed at Algiers, opposite New-Orleans. 
This suggestion is generally concurred in by 
officers of the navy. Great Britain has in 
the British Isles forty-one Government 
dotks and nearly as many private docks 
which could be used in an emergency or 
in case of war. Abroad she has Nee ada 
docks which may be said to be specially at 
lu,» service of the British Navy—three of 
which are contiguous to our own coasts, The 
graving dock at Halifax has capacity to re- 


ceive the largest battleships yet built, 
while the one at Esquimalt will re- 
ceive any vessels except battleships 


ana the enormous cruisers recently placed 
under construction. The dock at Bermuda 
is a floating affair of no great capacity. 
There are, however, complaints in Great 
Britain that, while the Admiralty has of late 
years increased the size and number of 
the ships, they have not, pari passu, in- 
creased the available accommodation for 
them. This remissness might in time of 
war involve, as has been pointed out, a 
near equivalent to a national disaster. We 
face the same problem ourselves, for al- 
though we are being given ships, guns, 
men, and officers in something like the pro- 
portion demanded by our National needs, 
unless we have a sufficient number of 
docks also, all our providence in other di- 
rections may be brought to naught, An- 
other large dock on the Pacific coast 
and one near the Gulf will igroyy | in- 
crease the strategic importance of the fleet. 
It is to be hoped that, having learned 
lessons of generosity to the navy, Congress 
will apply them to this important subject. 

The retirement of Capt. Theodore F. 
Kane was heard of with feelings of sincere 
regret by every one who knows that esti- 
mable officer. A delightful man, a charm- 
ing companion, his forty years of service 
won him hosts of friends, and his loss to 
the service will be distinct. It has been 
said that while Capt. Kane commanded the 
Lancaster as flagship to Admiral Greer, the 
two mem so conge themselves, left be- 
hind them wherever they went the pleas- 
antest fmpressions upon the people they 
met. A dear old woman of the world— 
in its best sense—fascinating if venerable, 
who h&s known and loved for fifty years 
the Amesican naval officer abroad, declares 
‘that she has never known two officers of 
high rank whose bearing elicited such warm 
praises from Europeans. It is to be hoped 
that some means ma devised to re- 
store Capt. Kane to the active list should 
his health be re-established, of which it 
is reported that he and his friends enter- 
tain sa ine expectations. There are other 
officers the condition of whose health prom- 
ises speedy retirement. 





Excursion to Ningara Falls, 


An opportunity is afforded pleasure-seekers to 
visit elther Buffalo or Niagara Falls at a very 
low rate. The West Shore Railroad has notified 
its ticket agents in Greater New-York to ge]l 
excursion tickets, good on any of the several 
rains lea . New-York on Fri- 
8, to Buffalo or Falls, at $8. 
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GATHERED ABOUT TOWN. 





‘Mary and her little lamb " the neighbors 
called them, and everywhere that Mary and 
her papa went the i2mb was sure to go. 
The addition of the papa to the original 
scheme of the nursery story was due to the 
fact that this Mary was a very, very little 
girl. . 

The neighbors knew nothing about Mary 


‘with the exception of the house in which 


she lived and the occasional walks she took 
with her papa. They were somewhat bet- 
ter acquainted with the lamb. When not 
out walking with little Mary, his lambshi 
was bleating in such piteous, but withal, 
such a loud and penetrating voice, and at 
that the softest 
heart in the vicinity was hardened. 

The only satisfaction was the pleasure of 
watching little Mary and the big lamb and 
papa walk up and down the city street. It 
was papa wn earried sugar for the lamb, 
and Mary who always slipped it into her 
own instead of the lamb’s mouth as soon 
as it was given to her. 

But that was all as much as a week ago, 
There are no longer piteous ‘‘ baa-a-a-a-as 
to be heard at unseemly hours. To make 
a long and sad tale short, Mary’s lamb is 
now mutton. 

*,* 

“It isn’t my place to tell them,”’ said the 
sexton of old St. Paul’s, on Broadway. “ It 
seems to me every visitor to New-York 


comes here to sit in the seat where Wash- 
ington sat. It don’t do them any harm, 
and it may do them some good, but the 
seats have been changed as much as three 
times since Washington sat in that place. 


*,* 


“She is in town, and she doesn’t pretend 
not to be, but her front door is boarded up 
as solidly as if she was miles away. You 

ut your hand around inside and ring the 

ll,"and by and by some one comes and 
you discover that there is an opening to 
the barricade that you face.” 
*,* 

He was a homeless youth in the big me- 
tropolis. But he had found a boarding 
house that was a dream of comfort. ‘ That 
room is just fit,’ he said to himself, as he 
left, after his first visit, and he went over 
its charms mentally. ‘‘ Big bureau, ward- 
robe, three easy chairs, footstool, stunning 
big ribbon bow on one chair, door open into 
bathroom.” That big, homelike ribbon 
bow and the bath were too good to last. 
The game of subtraction had begun before 
he made a second visit. 

The ribbon bow went first. The biggest 
easy chair disappeared mext. He didn’t 
mind when the family portraits vanished 
from the mantel. He meditated upon the 
subject, however, as in the easy comfort of 
his pajamas he strolled to the bathroom 
door one morning for his matutinal plunge. 
The door was locked. Now that he is in 
Summer quarters, he wonders if there 
would have been a bed left to sleep on if he 
had staid. 

*,* 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn has a small and easily run estab- 
lishment for temperance drinks near the 
City Hall. It is a penne tee ma- 
chine, with two tumblers firmly chained to 
the outside. ‘‘ Don’t press the’ button, 
says the sign, ‘“ until you put the penny in 
the slot.” By following the directions the 
thirsty. visitor has a good drink of some 
orange beverage, all, for one cent. 


There is one elevated station in the bed- 
room part of the Greater New-York, as it 
is sometimes-called, that is a snare and a 


delusion to strangers en route to the 
bridge. ‘“‘ Bridge Street!’’ calls the guard. 
Thereupon every stranger crowds anxiously 
to the car door to see if it is time to get 


off. 

“Yes, Mum,” he said, with an air of en- 
during patience, to the old lady who asked 
the oft-repeated question as the train pulled 
into the station in the early evening; I 
knows yer didn’t know. We have lenty of 
them kind travelin’ this road. on’t get 
out ‘til the man runs through the car with 
the tail light.’ 

*,* 

There are about 300 local tugs in New- 
York Harbor and about 200 passenger 
steamboats. The Supervisor of the harbor 
estimates that they produce about 500,000 
cubic yards of ashes annually. The War 
Department is seeking to establish better 
plans than exist for the disposition of this 
material, so that the regulations prohibiting 
the dumping of it in the waters of the har- 
bor may be more effectually enforced. 

* * 
o 

It will not be long now before fashion 
journals and plates for men are as firmly 
established as those for women. This, at 
all events, is the conclusion at which one 


arrives on reading the long articles which 
are being introduced into fashion papers 
under the headings, ‘‘ For Men,’’ or some- 
thing similar. The rapidity with which 
this sort of man evolves a special etiquette 
de toilette for various occasions is truly 
astonishing. For instance: ‘ Patent leath- 
er shoes may be correctly worn while in 
mourning. Men in mourning, when in even- 
ing dress, wear ties of black silk, not black 
satin.” Again: “Ushers at a_ wedding 
should wear gloves of either pearl or white 
kid, which match exactly those worn by 
the bridegroom, but it is not necessary that 
his should be the same as those worn by the 
bride.””’ And, once more: ‘*‘ Men who have 
grooms should see to it that they do not 
wear jewelry. 
s,* 

‘*What nice strawberries,” said a West- 

chester County commuter to his grocer, 


“They are just off the vines.’’ 

“Yes, Sir,’’ the village grocer replied, 
“they came fresh from New-York this 
morning. I get all my vegetables fresh 
from the city every day. Its a great thing 
to be near New-York.’ ° 

* *« 
= 

On a stand in front of a second-hand 
book store on Washington Street, Brooklyn, 
near the bridge entrance, is a pile of back- 
number magazines and reviews surmounted 
by @ pasteboard sign bearing these words: 








Os 
From J. Coleman Drayton Sale. | 
5 Cents Each. 
N. B.—Many of them has autographs. 
° $ 


= 2 

a 
At every elevated railway station in the 
city every day or two some absent-minded 
person drops money instead of his ticket 


in the ticket box. ‘ This is a source of 
constant trouble for me,’’ a Third Avenue 
ticket receiver said. ‘‘A man drops money 
in the box, and is angry when I tell him T 
cannot unlock the box and give it back. I 
have had men threaten to pummel me when 
I told them they must go to the company’s 
office to recover their money. Others take 
it as a joke and are good-natured.” 


s,* 


Passengers in one of the cars of a Sixth 
Avenue elevated train bound down town 
were amused by two members of supposed- 
ly antagonistic religious bodies, who make 


street poises a part of their religion. A 
weak-faced woman follower of Ballington 
Booth boarded the train at Fiftieth Street 
and sank at once into a corner seat near 
the door. She unfolded a copy of the week- 
ly publication of the Volunteers and be- 
came deeply interested in its contents, At 
Forty-second Street a man, six feet in 
height, and bright-looking, wearing the 
uniform of the Salvation Army, entered the 
car, and, apparently unconscious of the 
presence of his religious rival, sat in a seat 
beside her and opened an evening news- 
aper. A jolt of the train caused him to 
ook up, and he saw the meek Volunteer. 
He smiled and spoke to her. ‘A Salvation 
Army flirtation,’’ whispered a passenger. 
The man pointed to the Volunteer journal 
the woman was reading. She passed it to 


him. e took a nickel from his pocket and 
offered it to her. ‘‘ No, thank you,” she 
said. ‘‘ Take it home and read it; it will 


do you good.” Tht rivals chatted and 
laughed, and left the train together at 
Fourteenth Street. 
*,° 

Going to the lower part of the city one is 
apt to be impressed with the number of 
uniformed persons he sees. They include 
elevated and surface railroad employes, 


naturally numerous about the terminals; 
ferry hands, army men and officers, 
Governors Island attendants at the Bat- 
tery, and customs and immigration 
officials. The Barge Office at the Battery is 
the headquarters from which the Insnect- 
ors are- dispatched to the various piers 
when the arrival of vessels is announced, 
and from which the members of the Sur- 
veyor’s staff start down the bay on the 
revenue cutters which lay up close by, to 
board incoming vessels from foreign parts 
at Quarantine for the taking of passen- 
gers’ declarations. The officers and crews 
of the revenue boats are of course uni- 
formed, and the number is augmented by 
immigration officials ai the Barge Office 
landing of the Ellis Island Ferry, and 
from the island itself. Around the steam- 
ship offices officers of the big liners are 
seen also in numbers. Adding municipal 
and park police, postmen, firemen, and 
pre gy ik with a sprinkling of the Sal- 
vation 
13] 
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CHANCE FOR THE ORATORS 





SOME REMARKABLE FLIGHTS AT 
THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 





Metaphors Mixed and Otherwise, Sim- 
iles New and Old, Phrases Fresh 
and Stale—Eloquence Taxed to 
the Uttermost, It Was Apparently 
Felt, Could Not Do Justice to the 
Various Candidates—Facts Some- 
times Slightly Obscured. 


During the Republican National Conven- 
tion in St. Louis many figures of speech 


were used by the various orators. Some of 


the metaphors were mixed and others were 
not; 


some were old; some of the phrases em- 
ployed were fresh, while others were stale. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, who nominated Thomas B. Reed 
of Maine, made a speech which was plain 
and practical, on the whole, with occasion- 
al flights of oratory, as the following: 


We were at peace with all the world, and had 
placed a prudent hand on the key of the Pacific. 


The allusion here is to Harrison’s treaty 
for the annexation of Hawaii, which was 
withdrawn from the Senate by President 
Cleveland after his assumption of office in 
1892. 


Enterprise has folded its eagle wings and 
mopes and blinks in the market place. 

The key of the Pacific has slipped from nerve- 
less hands. 

The American policy which would protect our 
industries at home and our flag abroad has faded 
and withered away. 


These similes describe Mr. Lodge’s view, 
of four years of Democratic rule: 


Against the Republican Party, representing fixed 
American policies, strength, progress, and order, 
will be arrayed not only that organized feature. 
the Democratic Party, but all the wanderin® 
forces of political chaos and social disorder. 

Such is the man we want for our great office in 
these bitter times, when the forces of disaster are 
loosed and the wreckers with their false lights 
gather on the shore to lure the ship of state upon 
the rocks, 


Mr. Lodge was the only orator at the 
convention who sailed ‘‘ the ship of state’”’ 
—the simile in greatest vogue at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution. 

Of Mr. Reed’s military record he said: 


He is entirely fearless. We know it, for we 
have seen his courage tested on a hundred fields. 

He is a thorough American, by birth, by de- 
scent, by breeding; one who loves his country 
and has served it, in youth and manhood, in war 
and peace. 


Mr. Reed was an Acting Assistant Pay- 
master of the navy from 1864 until the clese 


of the war, when he received an honorable 
discharge. 

Ex-Gov. Foraker of Ohio, in nominating 
Major McKinley, began by describing the 
Democratic Party in the following phrases: 


The proud columns which swept the country in 
triumph in 1892 are broken and hopeless in 1896. 

Their boasted principles, when put to the test, 
have proved to be delusive fallacies, and their 
great leaders have degenerated into warring 
chieftains of petty and irreconcilable factions. 

Their approaching National Convention is but 
an approaching National nightmare. 

It is writhing in the throes and agonies of final 
dissolution. 

If we make no mistake here, the Democratic 
Party will go out of power on the 4th day of 
March, 1897, to remain out of power until God, in 
His infinite wisdom and merey and goodness, 
shall see fit once more to chastise His people. 

+ Yama to Major McKinley, Mr. Foraker 
said: 


some of the similes were new, and 


All the shafts of envy and malice and slander 
and libel and detraction that have been aimed at 
him lie broken and harmless at his feet. The 
quiver is empty and he is untouched. 


Chauncey M. Depew, who nominated Gov. 
Morton, began his speech by paying ora- 
torical tributes to former Presidents elected 
by the Republican Party. Of Grant he said: 

The passionate and critical issues of reconstruc- 
tion were successfully met by the influence of 
the soldier President, who had the confidence of 
the armies which he had led in triumph and the 
enemies whom he bad paroled with honor. 


Mr. Depew spoke of ‘the non-partisan- 
ship and judicial fairness” of ayes, of 
“the brilliant and magnetic Garfield,” of 
“that able and accomplished statesman, 
Benjamin Harrison.’’ He also spoke of the 
one unsuccessful Republican candidate as 
“the Plumed Knight of our enthusiasm 
and our love, James G. Blaine.’’ 

Instead of tying a broken cord, Mr. Depew 
linked it in the following phrase: 


We :neet to take up the broken cord of Nation- 
al development and happiness and link it once 
more to the car of progress. 


Mr. mig tod thus reminded the silver bolt- 
ers that heaven had its gold side: 


If the silver delegates retire from a Republican 
Convention and so dramatically leave the Repub- 
lican Party because it declares for a gold stand- 
ard, what will they do when hereafter they stand 
at the gates of the celestial city and find that it 
is governed by Republican principles, and, as tbe 
—— has foretold, its streets are pave with 
gold: . 

“The home of the oppressed and the land 
of the free,’’ was the climax to Mr. De- 
pew’s description of the United States, 
which he contrasted with the European 
“thrones which rest on the sword.” 

In urging Gov. Morton’s nomination be- 
cause he was a practical business man,. Mr. 
Depew said: 


Our present deplorable industrial and financial 
conditions are largely due to the fact. that, while 
we have a President and a Cabinet of acknowl- 
edged ability, none of them has had business 
training or experience. They are the book farm- 
ers who raise wheat at the cost of orchids and 
sell it at the price of wheat. 


John M.-Thurston, the permanent Chair- 
man of the convention, made two speeches, 
one on assuming his: office as Chairman 
and the other in seconding the nomination 
. McKinley. In his first speech he 
said: 

The happy memory of your kindness and con- 
fidence will abide in my grateful heart forever. 

This generation has had its object lesson, and 
the doom of the Democratic Party is already 
pronounced, 


He spoke in favor of free immigration in 
this passage: 


An American welcome to every God-fearing, 
liberty-loving, Constitution-respecting, law-abid- 
ing, labor-seeking, decent man. 


But against it in this one: 


The exclusion of all whose birth, whose blood, 
whose teachings, whose practices would menace 
the permanency of free institutions, endanger 
the safety of American society, or lessen the 
opportunities of American labor. 


Mr. Thurston, in the following, was the 
ned speaker to employ the stars in a 
simile: 


A deathless loyalty to all that is truly Amer- 
ican, and a patriotism eternal as the stars. 


When he came to speak of the currency 
question, Mr. Thurston quoted Major Mc- 
Kinley’s definition: 


A currency ‘‘as sound as the Government and 
as untarnished as its honor,’’ whose dollars, 
whether of gold, silver, or paper, shall have equal 
purchasing and debt-paying be ad with the best 
dollars of the civilized world. 


Mr. Thurston was in favor of opening the 
wants to American muscle, as shown by 
this: 


A protective tariff which protects, coupled with 
a reciprocity which reciprocates, securing Amer- 
ican markets for American products, and open- 
ing American factories to the free coinage of 
American muscle. 


Mr. Thurston’s speech in seconding the 
nomination of Major McKinley was a florid 
effort. Speaking of the candidate, he said: 


All his contributions to the masterpieces. of 
American oratory are the outpourings of a pure 
heart and a patriotic purpose. 

His God-given powers are consecrated to the 
advancement and renown of his own country and 
to the uplifting and ennobling of his own coun- 
trymen. 

He stands to-day the most conspicuous and 
commanding character of this generation; di- 
vinely. ordained, as I believe, for a great mission, 
to lead this people out from the shadow of ad- 
versity into the sunshine of a new and enduring 
prosperity. 

Omnipotence never sleeps. Every great crisis 
brings a leader. If the voice of the people is in- 
deed the voice of God, then Willlam McKinley 
is the complement of Abraham Lincoln. Yea, 
and he will issue a new emancipation proclama- 
tion to the enslaved sons of toil. 


Contrasting a factory chimney under the 
McKinley bill and under the Wilson bill, 
Mr. Thurston said: 


It had stood a cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night for a busy, industrious, happy people. 
Now, bleak, blackened, voiceless, and dismantled, 
like a grim spectre of evil it frowned down upon 
the hapless city, where poverty, idleness, stagna- 
tion, and want attested the complete disaster of 
the free-trade experiment. 

When the Republican victory of 1894 was 
announced some workmen went to the top 
of this chimney and unfurled the National 
flag, with the following effect, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Thurston: 

Down in the streets strong men wept—the hap- 

py tears of hope--and mothers, lifting up their 
babes, invoked the blessing of the flag: and then 
impassioned lips burst forth in son—the allalula 
. exulting hosts, the mighty paean of a people's 
oy. 
Over the city that free flag waved, caressed by 
the passing breeze, kissed by the silent stars. 
And there the first glad sunshine of the morning 
fell upon it, luminous and lustrous with the tid- 
ings of Republican success. 

Gov. Hastings of Pennsylvania, in nom- 
inating Senator M. S. Quay, said of his 
candidate: 


He was _ with those patriots who rocked the 
orn of Republicanism, i 
led to.lead a forlorn hope in the great cam- 
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There has been a tremendous 
rush for our English and Irish 
hand loom homespun suits, and 
we have concluded tocontinue the 
sale another week, in conjunction 
with a special lot of John Taylor’s 
aud Martin’s three-quarter Eng 
lish worsteds, positively the finest 
goods that money can make. 

Suit to order, $20.00. Trousers, 
$5.00. 

'As an extraordinary induce- 
ment, we line all suits at $20.00 
or over with silk throughout, no 
extra charge. 

We know the quality! That’s 
why we give a year’s guarantee 
or money back. 


Samples given or mailed to any address, 


ARNHEIM, 


Broadway and 9th St. 


paign of 1888, he wrought a task equal to the 
six labors of Hercules. 

He throttled the Tammany tiger in his den, 
and, forcing an honest vote and an honest count 
in the stronghold of the most powerful and cor- 
rupt political organizations in the land, rescued 
the country from the heresies of Democracy. 

The poisoned arrows of slander and vitupera- 
tion, thrown in bitter and relentless hatred, fell 
broken at his feet. 

Nominate him whom [ now name, and this 
country will have a President whose mental en- 
dowments, broad-minded statesmanship, ripe ex- 
perience, marvelous sagacity, unassuming mod- 
esty, knightly courage, and true Americanism 
are unexcelled. : 

Nominate him and he will elect himself. 

-I name to you the soldier and the statesman, 
Pennsylvania’s choice—Matthew Stanley Quay. 


John N. Baldwin of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
who nominated Senator Allison, began with 
this double compliment to his candiate and 
James G. Blaine: 


There is one, but only one, of those whose 
names will be presented to this convention who 
can claim that there has been placed for him in 
history’s golden urn an estimate of his character 
and worth made by him on whom nature stamped 
her royal seal; God exhibited as his greatest de- 
sign of American manhood, genius, statesman- 
ship, and patriotism; who, now in heaven, wears 
a crown of deathless praise, and whose great 
soul is a portion of eternity itself—James G. 
Blaine. 

That which this country has lost is that which 
it now seeks—* Protection.’’ To get it the peo- 
ple have worked hard, prayed fast, paid high. 

The great and important issue which is just 
now coming around the corner is the one of 
sound money, and we can no more dodge it than 
We can gravitatio.. 

For Senator Allison you cannot build too strong 
a platform for sound money, and, if you place 
him upon it, he will see to it that the dry rot 
of 16 to 1 
timbers. 

If you do, the people from the sand-enshrouded 
Mexican line to the live wire that separates us 
from an unborn daughter on the north, will 
shout as in one glorious, glad anthem ‘‘ The old 
temple of Republicanism still stands. Flock to it 
for shelter! ’’ 

Nominate him, and a thrill of joy will go from 
the West to the East, carrying on its trembling 
way the song of our reapers, only to be lost 
in the roar of your furnaces. 


E. C. Littlefield, in seconding the nomina- 
tion of Thomas B. Reed, said: 


He must have a life upon which the calcium 
light of a campaign can cast no shadow. 

An Americanism that does not look upon the 
flag as a piece of mere textile fabric. 

He trampled under foot immemorial precedent 
in order that the party might discharge its 
duties. 

He has never bowed and never will bow the 
knee to Baal. 

Towering above his fellows like a son of Anak, 
the wisest, strongest, ablest, noblest of Ameri- 
can statesmen, Thomas B. Reed, the lion-hearted. 

J. Franklin Fort of New-Jersey in nomi- 
nating Garret A. Hobart for Vice Presi- 
dent, said: 

For forty years, through the blackness of dark- 
ness of a universal triumphant Democracy, the 
Republicans of New-Jersey have maintained their 
organization. 

Our forty years of wandering in the wilderness 
of Democracy are ended. Our Egyptian darkness 
disappears. We are on the hilltop looking into 
the promised land. 

Cc. W. Fairbanks of Indiana, the tem- 
porary Chairman of the convention, in his 
opening address, said: 

It is already written in the book of fate that 
the choice of this. convention will be the next 
President. 

The Republican Party has written its convic- 
tions in the history of the Republic with the 
pen and with the sword. 

This bold attack bore its National fruit and we 
were soon drifting against the rock of destruc- 
tion. 

It {the Wilson bill] was’so bad that he would 
not contaminate his hand by signing it. 

A bill that was too base for Mr. Cleveland to 
approve is too rotten for the American people. 

The present currency system is the fruit of 
Republican wisdom. 

Great as our Government is, it has not the 
alehemist’s subtle art of transmitting unlimited 
silver into gold. 

The commerce of the country would be again 
thrown upon the sea of uncertainty, and the 
spectre of want would continue for years to 

s. 

ny pe to compel unlimited doliars of such 
unequal value to circulate at a parity is bad in 
morals and is vicious in politics. You cannot 
build prosperity upon a base of fluctuating cur- 
rency; as well undertake to build upon the 
thanging sands of the sea. 

Cre paoeent high standard of our currency, our 
honor, and our flag will be sacredly protected 
and preserved by the Republican Party. 


And these were not all the flights. 


TORNADO SUFFERERS COMING HERE 





does not steal through its stanch 








They Are Making a Toilsome Journey 
from East St. Louis to This City. 


From The Chicago Tribune, June 21. 

Seven of the sufferers in the St. Louis 
cyclone are quartered at the Woodlawn po- 
lice station, at which place they arrived 
simultaneously with yesterday’s heavy 
thunderstorm. They are members of the 
one family, composed of Fred Anheuser, 
his wife, and five children, and had walked 
all the way from East St. Louis. Anheuser 
is about forty years old and his wife thirty- 
six. His children, three girls and two boys, 
range in age from one and a half years to 
sixteen years. The two oldest are boys, 
who carry the entire baggage of the fam- 
ily, consisting of a bundle of well-worn 


clothing. 

Chicago is by no means the destination of 
the travelers. They are on their way to 
their former home in Germany, and intend 
to walk all the way to New York. When 
they reach the Eastern metropolis they are 
sure of getting transportation across the 
seas, but, being without funds, they were 
forced to foot it to New York. The story,. 
as told to Capt. Shippy by Anheuser, is a 
pitiful one.’ Five years ago he brought his 
wife and three children to Anverica, and 
found employment in the rolling mills at 
Bast St. uis. By dint of thrift he man- 
aged to save up enough to buy a home, 
and paid the last dollar on it three months 
ago. Among the first.houses to go was the 
little dwelling that he had worked so hard 
to pay for. Very fortunately, mis family 
was visiting friends when the storm burst, 
and their lives were saved. When they 
went to the scene of their home the next 
morning they found only a heap of débris. 

Without a home and with but a few dol- 
lars in his pocket, Anheuser tried to bor- 
row money on his lot, but could not. An 
effort to sell it was equally fruitless. He 
determined. to leave the city, and called on 
former friends for funds. No one could 
help him, but he managed to get a ticket 
to take his family from New-York to his 
home in Germany. But how to get to New- 
York was the question, and the only an- 
swer was to walk there. Capt. Shippy will 
endeavor to get transportation for the 
homeless family as soon as possible, 





An Enthusiast. 


From Brooklyn Life. 


Friend—Bodge has just been talking to me 
about your town. Judging from what he says, 
there is no room for improvement in any respect. 

Suburbanite—He’s President of the local im- 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


SECOND SEASON IN NEW- 
YORK ON OUR OWN LOT, 


93th St. and First Ay. 


BENTLEY’ 


OLD-FASHIGNED COUNTRY 


CIRCUS. 


Handsomest One-Rins Show 
in America. 
Fine Horses, 
Fearless Riders, 


Daring Acrobats, 
Funny Clowns. 


Afternoons at 2. Evenings at 8. 





* 
Admission, 25 and 50 Cents; Children 


under 12 Years, 10 Cents. 
. 3 ta 44TH & 45TH STS. 
Hammerstein's Olympia,““kx5 wax. 


ee ROO ce 


GREAT COVERED, 
THE SENSATION OF THE WORLD. 


GARDEN 


PERFORMANCE, 


RAIN OR SHINE! 


GRANDES SNTERTAINMEME EVER GIVEN 


AN AERIAL RESORT. 
; For the First Time 
FOG ON in wie crear — Eldorado 
Operatic Extravaganza 
IN ONE ACT AND THREE SCENES, AND IN 
WHICH HE WILL IMPERSONATE 

50 DIFFERENT CHARACTERS. 

ALSO THE FOLLOWING GREAT BILL: 
LOTTIE MORTIMER, THE MAHR SISTERS, 
CONSTANZ AND IDA, HERR ‘TECHOW AND 
HIS PERFORMING CATS, PABLO DIAZ, MAY 


AND PAYNE CLARK AND THE GRAND 
OPERA QUARTET. 


SPECIAL! 
TO-NIGHT! TO-NIGHT! 
RAINor ROOF GARDEN suHrna 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 
ORCHESTRA OF 55. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HERR FRITZ 
SCHEEL, ASSISTED BY PAYNE CLARK, 
TENOR; MME. SARDAH, SOPRANO: MISS 
JENNY DICKERSON, CONTRALTO; CHEY, A. 
BASSINI, BARITONE; HERR OTTO FRITZ-. 
SCHE, CLARINET SOLOIST, AND HERR 
LOUIS KLOEPFEL, CORNET SOLOIST. 


KRITH NEW UNION SQUARE 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


First Exhibition in America 
of the Celebrated 


“LUMIERES 
CINEMATOGRAPHE” 


THE SENSATION OF EUROPE. 


EXHIBITED BEFORE ALL THE CROWNED 
HEADS AND HAILED UNIVER- 
SALLY AS TH 


Greatest Marvel of the 19th Century. 


(Also Big Vaudeville Show, Headed by. GUS- 
WILLIAMS, CHAS. DICKSON and 40 others. 
NOON TO 11 P. M.—NO STOP. : 
RCH., 50c.; BALCS., 25c. 


HERALD 9) =" 


B WAY & 35TH ST. 
CHAS. E. EVANS, Prop. | W. D. MANN. Mgr. 
EVENINGS, 8:15. MAT., (SAT. ONLY,) 2:15. 


7TH WEEK 
AND GREAT SUCCESS OF 


STEINDORFF & EBERT 
OPERA COMPANY. 


OLIVETTE 


HALLEN MOSTYN, 
TOM RICKETTS, 











FLORA FINLAYSON, 

GEORGIE BRYTON, 

PAULA EDWARDES, J. F. SHEEHAN, 

BEN LODGE, JOSEPH LYNDE, 

DOROTHY MORTON as OLIVETTE, 
Chorus and Orchestra of 80. 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Manhattan Beach. 


Swept by Ocean Breezes. 


SOUSA’S CONCERT BAND. "3292. 42° a4 


RICE’S EVANGELINE soniye ad Pe ME 
RICE’S CIRCUS CARNIVAL, S35" s erst” 
PAIN’S FIREWORKS & CUBA. eesti sets, 


Half hourly trains from foot East 34th St. 
Special trains after all performances, without ree 
gard to schedule. 


Seats for Rice’s Evangeline on sale at L. I. 
R. R. office, 1,313 Broadway. 











BROADWAY. Cor. of 4ist St. & B’way. 

Handsomest and Coolest Theatre in the World. 

Manager........ Mr. ANDREW A. McCORMICK 
12TH WEEK OF 


EL CAPITAN, 


By John Philip Sousa and Charles Klein. 
A FAMOUS COMIC OPERA 
Magnificently presented by 


DE WOLF HOPPER 


AND HIS COMPANY. 
Evenings at 8:15. Matinée Saturday at 2 
Prices, $1.50, $1.00, and 50c. 


Madison Square Roof Garden. 


The Largest and Handsomest in the World. 
GRAND CONCERT TO-NIGHT AT 8. 
Press Eldridge, Cora Routt, Maud Raymond, 
Deltorelli Bros., Regers Bros., Ida Godbold, Lane 
Sisters, Crimmins & Gore, Walter Gale, Bryant 
& Saville, Beaumont Sisters. 
O0-MORROW NIGHT: 

Press Eldridge, Caroline Hull, Cora Routt, Gil- 
more & Leonard, Deltorelli Bros., Pauline Van 
Arold, Ida Howell, Crimmins & Gore, Alburtus & 
Bartram, Bryant & Saville, Misses Warren & 





Cragg, Judge Bros., Gustav @’Aquin, and en- 
larged orchestra. Admission, 50c.; Reserved, 
$1.00; Boxes, $6.00. In the event of rain, perform- 


ance in the Concert Hall. 


GORGROUS GARDEN OF PALMS at 


Proctor’s Plensure Pal. 
stage; New Ballet, 


ace, iS8th Street. Double 
‘“‘Espanita’’; Beautiful 

Alma; Cee-Mees; ‘‘Basquavola.”’ 

J. W. Ransone & Big Co. on Roof. 


Fields & Lewis. 

. Ad., 25c. 12-12, 

PROCTOR’S 23D ST. 11 toll. 

25c. 15, 25, 50c. Fields & Lewis, Non- 
pareil Trio, Dan Collyer; Big Com- 

pany. Gala 4th of July Bills at both houses, 


KOSTER & BIAL’S ROOF GARDEN. 
NO PERFORMANCE ON SUNDAY. 
THE WONDER, |! GREAT HIT, 7% 
JULES LEVY. |MARIE GRESSLER, 
VITASCOPE— BIONDI —SA BEL 


ALL THE OTHER GREAT FOREIGN STARS. 
TWO ORCHESTRAS. ADM. 50 CTS, 


CASINO. hese ts roe a 
Stance Review: IN GAY NEW-YORK. 


50TH NIGHT—July 10—Gay Souvenirs! 














CASINO | NEXT WEEK! Jarbeau, Hugh- 
ROOF! | ey Doughertv, and 20 others. 
To-night! Grand Sunday Night Attraction! 


The Famous Albini, Al H. Wilson, and others. 
In case of Rain, Performance in Theatre, 
58th St. and 


TERRACE GARDEN, =, S82 t. ane 


TO-NIGHT—GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 
Conried-Ferenczy Comic Opera Company. 
Monday, Der Obersteiger. Tuesday, Die Fleder- 
maus. Wednesday, The Beggar Student. Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, first time it America 
Suppe’s latest work, DAS MODELL. (Tne Model.) 


wo DEN .MUSEE. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS TO-DAY. 
TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 

1,269 Broadway. 32a 
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WINGATE’S HIS- 
ORGANIZATION, 


GEN. GEORGE W. 
TORY OF THE 


@he Union Grays—The Uniform—First 
Call to Arms—Baltimore—Harper’s 
toe 


Ferry—The Return—Ordered 


Pennsylwania — A Two-Hours’ 
March Extended to Months—Hun- 
gry Soldiers—Harrisburg—Carlisle 


—The Baptism of Fire. 


Recalling former military organizations 
fn his History of the Twenty-second Reg- 
iment, Gen. George W. Wingate tells us 
that before the war of the rebellion the Na- 
Guard, 


“more social 


as an organization, was 
than military. They were 
practically self-supporting. The State pro- 
vided arms, belts, and cartridge boxes. 
Everything else was paid for by the men, 
even including the rent of the armories.”’ 
It is creditable to the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment of the National Guard of New-York 
“to find that it was the direct offspring of 
the war of the rebellion. In 1861 Presi- 
dent Lincoln, to protect Washington, had 
ordered out more men than there were 
muskets, and New-York City had been left 
almost without a corporal’s guard. 

A preliminary meeting was held in New- 
York April 23, 1861, represented by the 
officers of banks and insurance companies, 
and it was decided to organize, arm, and 
equip, at their own expense, a brigade for 
the protection of the city. On May 13 
at a largely attended public meeting, the 
new ‘ Home Guard ” was formally initiated, 
several companies were at once or- 
ganized. Lloyd Aspinwall was elected 


President of the meeting. The committee 
induced Col. James Monroe, a former Cap- 
tain in the Fourth Infantry, United States 
Army, who had served with distinction in 
Florida and Mexico, to accept the position 
of Colonel of the new organization. The 
nucleus of the new regiment was the Union 
Grays. 

The 
Twenty-second occurred March 16, 1 
when Companies A, D, F, and G acted as 
a funeral escort, In April there were 
eight companies, from A to H, with an 
aggregate force of 395 men. The State 
found it difficult to arm the men, for the 
Government had no guns. 

Col. Monroe was indefatigable, and he 
gave a course of theoretical instruction and 
skeleton drills for officers. The campaign 
of 1862 operfed in the Spring, and a great 
deal was expected of Gen. McClellan. Gen. 
Banks held the Shenandoah Valley, when 
Jackson struck him and doubled him up, 
and Washington was seriously threatened. 
On May 20 the Twenty-second had decided 
to have an encampment. Then came sud- 
den orders from the Governor of the State 
that certain regiments of the National 
Guard should leave for Washington. ‘“ The 
omission of the Twenty-second from these 
orders spread consternation among its mem- 
bers.”” If their purpose was ostensibly to 
protect New-Yor', it was certainly at the 
front, not in the rear, that this protection 
would be most efficacious. At once (May 
26) Gov. Morgan was telegraphed to, and the 
services of the Twenty-second were ten- 
dered. In Special Orders No. 130, a docu- 
ment highly cherished by the regiment, the 
Twenty-second was included among those 
to be hurried on to Washington. It had 
stung the men and officers to be called de- 
risively the “‘ Home Guard.” At once the 
nice gray suit was cast aside by the offi- 
cers, though the men had to retain, at 
least for a while, a part of their natty uni- 
form. Col. Monroe’s orders of May, 1862, 
were brief and to the point. The regimental 
line was to be formed that day (8 P. M.) 
in Union Square, in marching rig. 

On the 28th the order from the Colonel 
came that on that evening, at 7:15, the 
line should be formed so as to be ready 
to leave for Washington that night. At 
9 P. M. the band struck up “ John Brown's 
Body,” and the regiment, 550 strong, 
marched down to the Battery, cheered by 
thousands of spectators. They were soon at 
the pier on the Bast River, and next morn- 
ing were in Philadelphia. In Baltimore, 
at Camp Monroe, Col. Monroe’s first or- 
der bears the date of May 31, and de- 
fines the duties of the regiment. June 
30, Gen. Wingate says, was a day 
which deserves to be remembered in 
the annals of the Twenty-second. It 
was the first time the men fired their 
rifles with ball cartridges. The target was 
the head of a barrel, the distance 1 yards, 
and each man tried his luck twice—for luck 
it was as to whether he hit a barn door 
or a barrel head. 

On June 18 the Twenty-second were mus- 
tered into the United States service for 
three months. On June 20 the Twenty-sec- 
ond was ordered to take the cars at 10 
A. M. for Harper’s Ferry. At Harper’s Fer- 
ry hot weather, hard work, change of 
water, and new food brought about sick- 
ness, and stringent orders were issued re- 
g@arding the diet of the men. On July 31, 
1862, Col. Monroe died of typhoid fever. He 
was adored by the men, who had the great- 
est confidence in him, which he fully de- 
served. Col. Lloyd Aspinwall now became 
Colonel. 

In July Gen. Pope superseded Gen, Mc- 
Clellan in command of the armies in front 
of Washington. The key to MHarper’s 
Ferry was the Maryland Heights. Gen. 
Miles left the defense of these heights 
to somebody else, and that somebody else 
became frightened and retreated, with 
11,500 men into Harper's Ferry, “ the 
blind alley,” as the Comte de Paris called it. 

On Aug. 26 the Twenty-second were moved 
into camp behind breastworks, and were 
éxercised in artillery drill. On the 28th of 
that month, the term of enlistment of the 
regiment expired. On the 24th orders had 
been issued for the return to New-York, 
but the situation being threatening ‘and 
the chances of an attack immediate, men 
and officers offered the service of the regi- 
ment until September, and the offer was 
accepted by Gen, Wool. Finally the regi- 
ment returned to New-York on Sept. 2, and 
the State recognized their services. 

On Sept. 5, 1862, the Twenty-second was 
mustered out of service, but hardly had 
uniforms been cast aside,before they were 
donned again. On Sept. 14 the regiment 
Was ordered out to do police service at 
East New-York, the trouble arising from a 
diserderly brigade. With Hooker's defeat 
at Chancellorsville, (May 3, 1863,) by the 
close of the month Gen. Lee was on his 
advance of invasion. The Twenty-second 
Was again called upon. On June 15 came 
the President’s appeal to arms. New-York 
Siate responded by sending to Pennsylvania 
between the 15th day of June and the 3d day 
of July 13,971 men, the Twenty-second 
represented by 568 men. The regiment re- 
ceived its orders to fall in on the 17th of 
June, and on the 18th was en route for 
Philadelphia, arriving at Harrisburg on 
the 20th. 

On the 20th of June Gen. Hall was placed 
in command of the Bleventh, Twenty-second, 
and Thirty-seventh Regiments, National 
Guards of New-York City. On the 15th, at 
Chambersburg, the enemy had pushed on 
with some 800 cavalry. On June 25 Gen. 
William F. (Baldy) Smith was assigned the 
cyeamang of all troops south of the Susque- 
lanna, 

On the 28th the regiment was assembled 
for sacred service, and it was its fate never 
to hear a sermon that day or for a number 
of days to come. The news had just come 
in that there were 15,000 Confederates near 
Carlisle, and about half that number some- 
where around Gettysburg. The Twenty- 
second struck camp, loaded tents on 
wagons, and was ready to move. By this 
time Harrisburg had been fairly strength- 
ened by means of the spade, and it was at 
least impossible for the Confederates to 
capture it at a dash. Simon Cameron’s 
telegrams to the President were alarming. 
All fhe men were to be put on the defensive 
or the results would be “ disastrous.” Just 
then the Assistant Adjutant General sent 
out a sprat to catch a whale, and General 
Orders No. 195 read that “an appropriate 
medal of honor” would be given to all 
“who have offered their services to the 
Government, and also for the volunteer 
troops from other States that had volun- 
teered their services in the States of Mary- 
land and in Pennsylvania,’ which promise 
has never yet been fulfilled. On the 30th 
the Twenty-second and Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ments, under orders from Gen. Ewen, were 
told to prepare for a four-mile march, and 
they were to take nothing with them but 
canteens, In fifteen minutes the regiments 
were off, obeying instructions to the letter, 
leaving everything behind them. The ob- 
ject of this sudden march was to cut off 
Jenkins’s brigade, made up of Stuart’s cay- 
alry, some 1,200 mounted infantry, 300 to 400 
cavalry, and a battery. Following fast, the 
enemy was found concealed in a wood, and 
it had taken possession of a brick building. 
The Confederates attempted tosecure a wood 
on the left. Lieut. King directed two com- 
panies of the Twenty-second—Companies A 
and C—to seize and hold it. There was a 
section of Landis’s Battery a mile in the 
rear, but it was hurrying up to the front, 
and soon it came at full gallop and present- 

with excellent effect. Pretty soon 
the enemy’s battery slackened and then 
made off. 

Now came a hard time, so far as physical 
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thing left in a depot somewhere unknown, 
the men had a miserable time of it, ex- 
tending not over days, but weeks. The sol- 
diers slept on empty stomachs on the bare 
ground without cover. In miserable plight, 
famished, footsore, the Twenty-second next 


\ day pushed on to Carlisle, for there was 


urgency. There never was during this 
eampaign ambulance or wagon, or anything 
for the transportation of the sick. Where 
men dropped from sheer exhaustion, there 
they lay. Finally Carlisle was _ reached, 
and the enemy was close. The Confeder- 
ates shelled the place. When Lee was 
finally repulsed, the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, which had behaved very handsomely, 
got some little rest. The ‘‘two hours’ 
march ”’ had been extended to three weeks. 
The men had had hardly anything to eat 
for all that time. Finally there came some 
rest at Carlisle. 

The Twenty-second, now under Brig. Gen. 
Jesse M. Smith, formed a part of the Third 
Brigade. The service done by the Twenty- 
second in July was to guard the mountain 
passes, and if possible to harass the line of 
Lee’s retreat. Later the regiment joined 
the Army of the Potomac, and on July 10 
it numbered 482 men. It was “ inexpress- 
ible relief,” writes Gen. Wingate, “ when 
the eommand was incorporated with the 
Army of the Potomac. It was in touch with 
New-York.” 

On the 15th of July there were the draft 
riots in New-York, and the Twenty-second 
was sent there to settle matters. 

After the war the National Guard was 
not in a flourishing condition. In 1865 Col. 
Aspinwall, to the regret of the regiment, 
was elected to the command of the Fourth 
Brigade, and was succeeded by Lieut. Col. 
James Farley Cox. In 1867 Lieut. Col George 
B. Post held the Colonelcy. During the 
same year began the rifle practice, to which 
very much is due to Gen. Wingate. It 
was during this month that the muzzle- 
loading 58-calibre Springfields were distrib- 
uted. In 1871 the 50-calibre breech-load- 
ing Remingtons were substituted, and these 
breechloaders brought about an endless 
amount of discussion. 

With the resignation of Col. Post, Lieut. 
Col, W. W. Remmey took command. When 
Col. Remmey resigned, in 1869, and Lieut. 
Col. Josiah Porter succeeded him, renewed 
attention was given to drill, and under his 
Adjutant, Harding, rifle practice was first 
systematically taught. With the appoint- 
ment of the author of this history as Gen- 
eral Inspector of Rifle Practice came the 
new school of the marksman. The Twenty- 
second Regiment Rifle Association was 
formed, each company of the regiment be- 
ing represented. tis, then, very much due 
to the Twenty-second that military rifle 
practice was so vastly improved through- 
out the entire National Guard of the United 
States. 

During the Orange riots and the labor 
troubles of Buffalo and Brooklyn the Twen- 
ty-second was called out, and it did its work 
well and intelligently. In 1886 Lieut, Col. 
John T. Camp was elected to fill the place 
of Col, Porter, who had been appointed Ad- 
jutant General. 





NO SCARCITY OF LEMONS. 


E. L. Goodsell Says Sicily Will Fur- 
nish 4,000,000 Boxes. 


“There will be plenty of lemons for lem- 
onade this Summer,” yesterday said E. L. 
Goodsell, manager of the fruit company 
bearing his name, 

Mr. Goodsell has just returned from an 
extended trip through Sicily, and he says 
the lemon crop on that island promises this 
season to aggregate 4,000,000 boxes, each 
containing 300 lemons. Many consumers of 
lemonade, Mr. Goodsell said, are not aware 
that if it were not for Sicily people there 
would have comparatively few lemons for 
their favorite beverage, it being the popular 
impression that this country produces 
enough lemons to meet the demand. 

California. will probably have in a few 
years lemons to spare for export to Europe, 
but at present the entire production in that 
State is only sufficient to supply the de- 
mand for one month. Florida will also be 
an exporter, probably, within the next five 
years. Her trees were destroyed by frost 
two years ago. 

Sicily is a vast garden, Mr. Goodsell said, 
having three inportant lemon centres—Ca- 
tania, Messina, and Palermo. Catania’s 
shipments. reach about 500,000 packages 
annually, Messina’s exportations aggregate 
1,500,000, and Palermo will have exported 
2,000,000 boxes before this season ends. 
The growers as a rule do not ship any fruit. 
but sell to speculators, of whom there are 
about 200. The speculators pack and ship 
the fruit at their own risk. They buy the 
fruit as it comes from the trees and have 
it assorted by women. 

The best fruit is packed carefully for ex- 
port to America. England and Russia get 
the second selection, the latter country 
having an import duty of $1 a box. Trieste, 
Genoa, and near-by ints receive the 
third grade, while a fourth grade, called 
scarto, is sold for making lemon-juice es- 
sence and for cutting up for packing in 
brine. Nothing is wasted, for the rinds 
discarded by the essence merchants are 
dried and make excellent fuel. 

There are large numbers of goats in Si- 
cilv. It was impossible to keep cows on 
the island on account of the scarcity of 
grass. As lemon rinds are more Gigesti- 
ble than bill posters and old tomato cans, 
these goats will attack a pile of lemon rind 
with great avidity. Goats are great milk 
producers, and lemon rind does not affect 
the quality of their milk. 





RYAN, GIBBONS, AND WEBSTER. 


To Which Certain Sentiments Belong 
Is Left a Matter of Doubt. 


From The Baltimore American. 

There was an amusing episode at the 
commencement exercises of the Georgetown 
University Tuesday. Archbishop Ryan of 
Philadelphia delivered an eloquent address 
on “Civil and Religious Liberty.” At its 
conclusion Cardinal Gibbons was asked to 
say a few words. The Cardinal expressed 
the pleasure with which he had listened to 
the Archbishop, and then recalled the fa- 
mous will of Daniel Girard, the Philadel- 
phia philanthropist, who, in bequeathing 
the money for the Girard Institute, stipu- 
lated expressly that no religious instruction 
should be ever inzluded in the curriculum. 
He then passed on to Daniel Webster’s 
great speech on that will, and added, that 
never since the speech of Daniel Webster 
had he heard a subject treated in so mas- 
terly a manner as it had been handled that 
day by the distinguished Archbishop of 
Philadelphia. Indeed, it was a striking 
coincidence that not only. did the two 
speakers agree on many thoughts, but that 
in many instances the reverend speaker 
had made eloquent use of identical lan- 
guage of his great predecessor. 

The audience smiled audibly, and looked 
at Archbishop Ryan. The latter arose when 
Cardinal Gibbons had concluded. “I feel 
that the words of Cardinal Gibbons call 
for some little explanation on my part,” 
he said. ‘‘I can only say that, while I am 
— to have agreed with Daniel Webster 

did it unwittingly, for I have never read 
the speech to which the Cardinal refers. 
But I drew my inspiration from a most 
excellent and interesting work written by 
Cardinal Gibbons himself on the subject, 
and it is not impossible that I was so car- 
ried away by the force and beauty of his 
language that I may have unconsciously 
repeated his very words. I will leave it 
to the audience to draw their own con- 
clusions.” 

Then the audience looked at Cardinal 
Gibbons for a counter explanation, but the 
prelate smiled good-naturedly and made 
no response. 





NEW CORPORATIONS. 


—J. S, Willets Company of Rochester, to manu- 
facture shoes and shoe patterns; capital, $3,000. 
Directors—James 8. Willets, Angela Rummel, 
Ada E, James, and Helena Sullivan of Roch- 
ester. 

- —Woodstock (N. Y¥.) Elgin Creamery Company 
of Woodstock, Ulster County; capital, $4,500; 

—Emerson Hall Company of Utica, to promote 
the interests of the Emerson Literary Society 
at Hamilton College; capital, $2,500, Directors— 
L. G. Colson of New-York Mills, H. M. Love of 
Utica, and FE. 8. Babcock of Camden. 

~The Statena Company of Edgewater, Rich- 
mond County, to deal in real estate; capital, 
$100,000. Directors—Newton C, on of Mont- 
clair, N. J.; M. N. Wootton. and J. K. Breeden 
of New-York City. 

—The Clovena Company of Middletown, Rich- 
mond County,’ to deal in real estate; capital, 

, Directors—Newton C. Clark of Mont- 
clair, N. J.; M. N. Wootton and J. K. Breeden 
of New-York City. 

—The Lorena Company of Greenburg, West- 
to deal in real estate; capital, 

000. Directors—Newton C. Clark of Mont- 
clair, N. J.; M. N. Wootton and J. K. Breeden 
of New-York City. 

—Spadone Brothers’ Manufacturing Company 
of New-York City, to manufacture brass goods, 
hose reels, &c.; capital, $30,000. Directors—A. 
Spadone, A. A. se one, and 8. Spadone of New- 
York City, W. 4 done of Brooklyn, and 
Matthew Howe of Mount Vernon, 

‘ —_National Fire Messenger Company of Brook- 
lyn, to maintain a system of messenger service 
whereby inf may be furnished to sub- 
scribers in the shortest ‘possible time of the 
occurrence of fire’ in the residence or place 
of business of the subscri or in any other 

nm of which they 

000. Directors— 
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THE EMPEROR AND HIS TORPEDO 
BOAT HAD A FINE TIME. 


Better Oursmanship Was Displayed 
than That Seen Last Year—Stettin 


and Hamburg Clubs Took Many 


Prizes, Those of Berlin a Few— 
The Empress Excited Loyal Shouts 
from the People by Distributing 
the Awards to the Winners, 


BERLIN, June 18.—Three brilliant days fell 
to the lot of the German rowing gentry 
this year, and on each day the presence 
of the Emperor on board his little steam 
yacht Alexandria gave the necessary stamp 
of “all-highest’’ approval. 

The rowing ground is at some distance 
from the city, up the Spree, past the fac- 
tory quarter of the east side, under the old 
bridges and the new, iron bridges and 
stone, severely unornamented bridges and 
bridges with a wealth of reliefs; past tbe’ 
Industrial Exhibition, with its one-half of 
an ocean steamer emerging from the bank, 
its Fisheries Building, its Alpine Pano- 
rama, and the little domes of its’ main 
structures glittering like tin bulbs in the 
sun. The Spree begins to be very pretty 
just above Trepton Park, and culminates 
above the picturesque little old town of 
Coepenick in a wide stretch called the Long 
Lake of Griinau. 

Down the middle of this lakelike stretch 
was moored a line of sail and steam 
yachts, launches, and other small river 
craft, while opposite were the covered 
grand stands, along the southern bank. 
All the races were quick, short spurts of 
2,000 meters, finishing just at the Emperor's 
pavilion, and the grand stand. The line 
of beats was gayly decorated with bunting, 
and, like the stands, they were filled with 
people not only well satisfied with them- 
selves but enchanted that his Majesty 
should be so mercifully and condescending- 


ly pleased to interest himself in their sport. 
His arrival and departure were greeted 
with an enthusiasm tnat is rarely met with 
in Berlin itself. Especially vociferous were 
a party of English people who displayed 
a union jack on a steam launch. 

The races were characterized by what 
may be called the Prussian virtues—prompt- 
ness and good order. The average of the 
pace was better than last year, and the 
style showed improvement, at least so far 
as the participants on the second and third 
days are concerned. On Sunday the school- 
boys met, but on Monday and Tuesday the 
seniors and juniors of oarsmanship who be- 
long to the permanent rowing clubs of Ber- 
lin and other cities, including a few clubs 
in the Berlin University and other acad- 
emies, Naturally, the rowing was not quite 
up to the best American and British stand- 
ards, but it showed with what zeal the 
Germans are beginning to take hold of the 
idea that there is physical salvation for 
young men in something else besides gym- 
nastics. 

Listening to the talk of the crowd near 
the reporters’ tribune and around the boat- 
houses, it was odd enough to hear English 
words appropriated and used with that 
plastic freedom for wnich the German lan- 
guage is noted. As Germany in the last 
century seized and Germanized hundreds 
of French words relating to cultivated life, 
so it is now putting a Teutonic finger on 
English terms of sport. Now, the German 
for ‘“‘to start” is “‘starten,” and “ start- 
ed” is “ gestartet.” So with “spurt” and 
“stop’’; they are made German much 
more easily than French words. To “ catch 
a crab” is literally translated, if, indeed, 
in this case there is translation at all, and 
the phrase has not been always common to 
North Germans and Hollanders. 

Although Berlin’s rowing clubs appeared 
in overwhelming force at the starts, they 
did not take their proper share of first 
prizes, Thus it led off by taking the junior 
fours (with coxswain) in 7:2644, but the 
next event, fours again, went to Schwerin; 
then Stettin took the double sculls and 
Hamburg the ‘ Emperor’s Fours.”’ Pots- 
dam’s single sculler, W. Richard Rohde, 
won easily in good style in 7:07% Berlin 
took the lightweight fours and junior sin- 
gle sculls (Mr. E. Heilmann) in the very 
slow time of 8:54. In the “* German Fours ” 
the Danzig Club won, and in another contest 
of fours the Coepenick Club. Last year 
the eight of a Berlin club won the Union of 
Clubs Prize, but they had to surrender it 
yesterday to the Triton eight of Stettin, 
who won in 6:40. 

Next day Berlin did better, an elght win- 
ning in 6:27 and a lightweight single sculler 
taking a prize. But, for the most part, the 
silver jugs, medals, and candelabra were 
captured by the boys from Mayence-on- 
the-Rhine, Danzig, Hanover, Sprindlersfeld- 
on-the-Spree, (twg victories,) Potsdam, and 
Stettin, (two victories for each.) To give 
dn idea of the importance of these two days 
in aquatics it may be mentioned that there 
were 163 entries, 127 boats started, and 104 
boats that finished. 

The racing ground for Berlin is acessible 
enough by rail, but takes a long time to 
reach by water, so that the crowd is not 
great, and what theré is of it is unsurpassed 
for respectability—no horseplay, no funny 
men, no shrieking sisters, no rowdies, and 
no betting, but plenty of sandwiches and 
beer. The usual number of people fell into 
the water and were fished or floundered out. 
The Emperor, who came about 6 o’clock, 
was preceded by Torpedo Boat S 28, a craft 
that made itself known by hoarsg grunts 
like the dying croak of Steller’s Seacow; 
after the Emperor's arrival she proceeded 
to get in the way of the racers, to tear up 
the telephone wire that was laid in the 
stream up to the starting point, to run down 
rowboats, and with her heavy wash to 
smash other boats peacefully mooredalong 
the banks. The long, ugly black thing was 
exactly like a finback whale caught ‘by the 
ebb tide up a creek; her commander was 
in a pretty state of wrath at the tickle- 
someness of the navigation. ‘here was a 
sigh of relief when S 28 disappeared down 
stream in the Alexandria’s wake. 

Another excitement for the grand stand 
was to see the winners accepting their 
prizes from the Empress, who, in her white 
veil and crocus gown, looked like a young 
girl, so trim a figure has this mother of 
many sons. The presentation took place 
on the hurricane deck of the yacht, where 
all could see the flustered youths and crit- 
ically watch their bows to their imperial 
Majesties. Nor, after shaking hands with 
the Emperor, could they bolt, for they 
were caught just at the companion way to 
have their photographs taken, prize in 
hand. One appeared in the inverted brass 
coal scuttle, used hereabouts for heavy 
cavalry, and called a helmet, the ugliest 
headpiece so far invented by man. The 
Emperor is popularly supposed to have been 
highly pleased to see a soldier boy a win- 
ner. In spite of his increasing stoutness, 
the Emperor looked very well in health 
and in most excellent spirits. Adyairal 
Hollman stood nearest him, with various 
Court dignitaries and one or two ladies not 
far off. The crowds of. well-to-do officials 
and burghers gazed upon him with ecstacy, 
and he seemed to fell that here at least 
there was no one who did not wish him 
and his family well. 





The Traveler’s Right to Fresh Air. 
From The Auburn Advertiser. j 

A wise Justice at Lyons, in Wayne Coun- 
ty, has decided that a railway in this State 
is bound to carry fresh air free, as well as 
bicycles. A woman traveling on a train 
complained that the air in the car was bad. 
The conductor tried to open the window in 
the usual way, but was unable to do so, and 
refused to get a crowbar to pry it open, 
whereupon the suffering woman smashed 
the glass with her parasol. The conductor 
then had her taken into custody on a charge 
of insanity. A doctor examined her and 

ronounced her rational. Her défense was 

hat she paid for her transportation 
and was entitled to fresh air with it. The 
Justice thought so too, and discharged her. 
It is possible that this precedent may cause 
all the railway companies considerable 
trouble. If it be good law that when car 
windows are not in working order the 
passenger may smash the place. better eare 
‘will be taken to see that all the windows in 
the cars can be readily moved up and down. 





The Right Spirit. 


From the Philadelphia Record. 

Mr. Whitney, in the true spirit of leader- 
ship, does not say “‘Go!” when he sees an 
emergency in front of his party; he says 
“Come!” He has not only undertaken to 
rally and organize a strong sound-money 
reserve at Chicago, but he is drumming up 
recruits and seeing to it that the squadrons 
be properly set afield. Proof of the spirit 
with. which he has taken hold of the work 
is furnished by his telegram to Mr. Doran, 
member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee from Minnesota, who had planned a 
trip to Europe: ‘When will you be in 
New-York? want eo see you. You must 
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AMONG THE WHIST PLAYERS. 


Results of ‘Recent Club Contests— 
Problems and Sample Hands. 


An outcome of the ‘‘ mixed match” between 
Brooklyn and New-Jersey was a challenge from 
eight New-Jersey couples to eight Brooklyn 
couples. The match was played at the house 
of Mrs. Ruggles, Bayonne, N. J., last week. 
It resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
Brooklyn, the score stanaing 37 for Brooklyn and 
7 for New-Jersey. The plus scores of the Brook- 
lyn couples were as follows: 

Mrs. and Mr. Ditmars, 9; Mrs. and Mr. 
Plimpton, 7; Mrs. and Mr. Baker, 7; Miss Hill 
and Mr. Richards, 5; Miss Simons and Mr. 
Simons, 2; Miss Dow and Mr. Elwell, 1; Mrs. 
and Mr. Goddard, 1. 

There were no plus scores made by the New- 
Jersey couples. The score by rounds was as 
follows, 

First Round—Brooklyn, 6; New-Jersey, 2. 

Second Round—Brookiyn 14; New-Jersey, 4. 

Third Round—Brooklyn, 17; New-Jersey, 1.’ 

Total—Brooklyn, 37; New-Jersey,. 7. 

There was a very close and interesting match 
at the Brooklyn Whist Club last week, with six 
players on a side, with the following result : 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Players. 
La Vie and A. Josephson 
Condit and Stevenson 100 ee “s 
Thomson and L. Josephson 2 
EAST AND WEST. 


Barrow and Leslie 2 
Tolar and Miller 2 
Elwell and 92 a 3 
The return game of the ‘‘ mixed match’”’ be- 
tween New-Jersey and Brooklyn took place at 
the Brooklyn Whist Clubrooms. New-Jersey was 
the victor this time, winning the match by 18 
tricks. The following are the plus and minus 
scores, 


Gain. Loss. 
1 we 


NEW-JERSEY. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Players. 

Mrs. and Mr. Flint 
Mrs, and Mr, Smith 
Mrs. and Mr. 
Mrs. and Mr, Ostrom 

EAST AND WEST. 
and Mr. Watson 
and Mr. Ruggles 
and Mr. 
and Mr. Hatch 

" BROOKLYN. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Dow and Mr. Elwell 
Wise and Mr. Goddard 
and Mr. Plimpton 
and Mr. Atlen 

EAST AND WEST: 
Simons and Mr. Simons 
and Mr. 
and Mr, 
and Mr. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Ditmars.... 


New-Jersey ..... 
Brooklyn 

There were twenty players at the ‘* compass 
whist ’’ match of the Brooklyn Whist Club last 
week. The highest score North and South was 
180, made by Langmuir and Stiles. The high- 
est East and West was 158, made by Henius 
and Kieb. The average North and South was 
178; East and West, 147. The following is the 
score: 

NORTH AND SOUTH, 


Players. 
Langmuir and Stiles.... 
Condit and Neff cu 1 
Horton and Ditmars.........-. 178 so 
La Vie and Sweeny.......-++- 177 
Pond and Murray 
EAST AND WEST. 


Henius and Kieb...ccecssee-- 158 
Leslie and Miller......ee-++e4. 149 
Elwell and Tolar........- PPO fs 
Putnam and Stevenson........144 
Segur and Claflin..... POT 

Correct answers to the problem published in 
Tue TrM®s on June 21 have been received from 
N. D. Putnam, Brooklyn Whist Club; B. J. Bach- 
man, Manhattan Athletic Club, New-York; * C. 
H. .,”” New-York, and A. Story, New-York. 
The problem and solution are given below: 
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Hearts trumps. South to lead and North and 
South to take all the tricks. 

Solution, . 

TRICK NO. 4, 

8. a, T° 

Ww. 8, 3 

N. C, 

S, 


TRICK NO. 1, 
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*Denotes trick taken. 
At the last meeting of the Brooklyn Whist 

Club tournament there were only forty-eight play- 
ers. The congress drew the greater number of 
the contestants. The highest score North and 
South was 252, made by Elwell and Plimpton. 
The highest East and West was 238, made by 
Dollard and Sweeny. The average North and 
South was 245; East and West 223. The follow- 
ing is the score in detail: 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Players. Score. 
Elwell and Plimpton..:.....252 
Edwards and Miller......... 23 
Wheeler and Tolar......... 
Hill and Richards y 
Barrow and Bailey 
Braine and Murray 
Scrimgeour and Stevenson...‘ 
Putnam and Nitchie y 
Segur and Phillips.......... 2 
Church and Read y 
Dougherty and Van Wyck. ..22 
Moran and Newbegin.......232 

EAST AND WEST. 


Dollard and Sweeny........ 238 

Bachman and Budington.... 

Langmuir and Stiles 

Baker and Leslie 

Evans and Hayden.......... 22% 

Neff and Tucker............ 222 

Ditmars and Wilde.......... , 

Lawrence and Leggett...... 2 

Gilfillan and Marckwald....: 

Hewitt and Field... 2 e 

Boyd and Claflin Fh 

Jacobs and Germond <e 
The highest seores for the season to date are 

as follows: 


Rm, PB. Rome. .cceoee 
E. T. 


Gain. Loss. 
‘ ** 
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Sho hee 8 


Mantes 


--.118/R. H. Weems.... 
116 |A. E. Taylor 


J. Langmuir, 

There were no correct answers to the hand pub- 
lished in last Sunday’s edition of THme TIMBs. 
The problem and solution are as follows: 

NORTH. 
D, A, K, Kn, 10, 9, 


~ 
, , 


5. K, 6 4, 3 
, 5 3. 
EAST, 
u, 10, 2, 
. 10, & 5, 8, 
, Qu, Kn, 6. 


Clubs six turned by East, South to lead, and 
East and West to take thirteen tricks. 


Solution, 


South. West. 
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North. East. b 
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13. D, A , 8 
*Denotes trick taken. 
While the short suites were being routed in 

the contest for the Hamilton Trophy, their. ad- 

vocate recorded it as follows: “ Chicago beats 

New-York by an injudicious trump lead. 
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LADY BURTONS WILL. 


It Is About as Strange a Document as 
Could Be Imagined. 


Lady Isabel Burton's will, just probated, 
shows that she left personal estate amount- 
ing to £11,766. Her will is.a characteristic- 
ally peculiar document, and the following 
summary of it taken from The London 
Standard, will be read with interest by the 
many fervent admirers won for her by the 
remarkable biography which she wrote of 
her husband, Sir Richard Burton. 

Lady Burton died on March 22, and her 
will is dated the 28th of the preceding De- 
cember. Attached to it is a paper of the 
same date, in which she stated that, hav- 
ing been advised that a codicil would upset 
the will, she left some directions with re- 
spect to the possible success of her in- 
vestments in mines or lotteries, and her 
desire that her sister, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
should have the whole during her life, and 
that, subject to her sister’s life interest, the 
residue should be applied to make equal 
the fortunes of her nephews, Arthur and 
Gerald Arundell, exclusive of Wardour or 
any other windfalls. It was also her par- 
ticular desire that her belongings at Baker 
Street, although insignificant in appearazice, 
beink priceless treasures to her, should not 
be scattered out to second-hand shops. 

Lady Burton ordered that, after her 
doctor had pierced her heart with a needle, 
the doctors attending, or some clever sur- 
geon to be called in‘for the purpose, should 
make a post-mortem examination, and 
that she should be embalmed by disem- 
boweling and stuffing (not by the new proc- 
ess of injecting in the veins,) in order 
that her body may be kept above ground 
by the side of her husband, in the marble 
mausoleum tent at Mortlake; but the tes- 
tatrix stated that she had bought, adjoin- 
ing the tent, a vault for four bodies, and 
that two places were to be reserved, in 
order that, if a revolution should occur in 
England that arrived at the desecration of 
the dead, the coffins of herself and her 
husband might be lowered into the vault. 
She desired that immediately after her death 
a telegram, which she had prepared, should 
be sent to the Curé Achille Serré in Paris, 
who is to receive £120, or 3,000f., for 3,000 
masses to be said at once, or 100 sets of 
Gregorian masses. The testratrix also pro- 
vides an annuity to pay for a daily mass, to 
be said in Paris perpetually at if. for each 
mass. She provided that a sum of £60 
should be paid to the Bishop of Southwark 
for five anniversary masses perpetually on 
the day of her wedding, on her own and 
her husband’s birthdays, and on the day of 
her husband’s death and of her death. 

She desired that her Carmelite dress and 
the scapular, which alone she stated she 
was worthy to wear, shouid be placed in her 
coffin, and she left very elaborate directions 
for her funeral, which she desired should 
be of as simple a character as consistent 
with her religion, and that the attendance 
of priests should be as large as possible, 
and that the Cardinal should be invited. 

Lady Burton appointed as her literary 
Trustees W. A. Coote of the National Vigi- 
lance Society, Minnie Grace Plowman, and 
another person, who are continue the publl- 
cation of her husband’s works, but she for- 
bids any one to print a single immodest 
word, and she especially charges her lit- 
erary Trustees not to issue or allow to be 
issued one coarse or indecent word in con- 
nection with her late husband’s works. They 
are to publish her autobiography, upon 
which she had been engaged. 

Lady Burton bequeathed £500 to her sis- 
ter, Emmeline Mary Zella, but as her sis- 
ter was not willing to accept Our Cottage, 
at Mortlake by terms which the testra- 
trix required, she left that property to her 
nephew, Gerald Arundell, upon conditions 
specified in a separate memorandum. 

Lady Burton’s executors are desired, at 
the cost of her estate, to carry on any pro- 
ceedings which may be taken at the in- 
stance of the Crown or the police authori- 
ties, or the National Vigilance Society, or, 
these falling, of the executors themselves 
against any person printing or publishing 
anything objectionable in connection with 
the works of her late husband. 





Cotters Murdered Sicep. 


From The Philadelphia Times. 

Some landlords are grasping. Some are 
avaricious. Probably a large majority of 
them keep hotels for gain, and not for the 
pleasure of serving the public. Certainly 
a large majority of the St. Louis landlords 
thrived for a few days. The prceprietor 
of one hotel on the night of June 15 be- 
gan filling \his corridor with cots, al- 
though he had originally agreed that 
this should not be done. Well, those 
fellows in the cots did not sleep 
much, and they made it impossible for the 
people in the contiguous rooms to get rest. 
About 4 o’clock on Tuesday morning one 
of the cot dwellers yawned a mighty yawn 
and said: “If I was home now I'd be out 
lookin’ after the stock.” He kept on re- 
peating the statement to nobody but him- 
self, but in tones which commanded the at- 
tention of everybody. Finally a newspaper 
man opened his door and said: Will 
you shut your mouth, go down stairs, and 
Stay there until 9 o'clock for two silver 
doliars?’’ The talker responded affirm- 
atively, took the two_ silver pieces, 
shut his mouth, and disappeared. 
There was silence in that corridor for fully 
ten or fifteen minutes, when another coun- 
tryman broke out telling a friend in an- 
other cot aqmanng about what he had 

the 


and done on cars coming to St. 
a The two silver dollars had been 
wasted. By 5 o’clock that morning the be- 
cotted hotel was alive with wakeful, wrath- 
ful men, and the landlord had interviews 
with all of them during the course of the 
day. That night the cotters were there 
again, but night watchmen were there to 
keep them quiet. 


Louis. 





BICYCLES, 


BICYCLES. 





THE PARK ROW BICYCLE CO. 


23 PARK ROW, i 





SITE ST OFFICE.) 





Throws Another BOMBSHELL Into the Bicycle Cam 


usual, we offer our customers the full benefit of our I 
bargain purchase made in Chicago last week. 


100 SYRACUSE (1896 Models, Crimson Rims) 


Made by the Syracuse Cycle Co., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


(1896 Models, Choice Tires) 
Made by the Peerless Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$75 DUKES soe Models, Mm. & W. Tires) = * 


$85 TRIUMPHS 


Bnd 


aan; 
oe gi 


Made by Featherstone & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


$65 EMPIRES (1896 Models, Newton Tires)" * $35 


Made by Empire Bicycle Mfg. Co., New York. 


[000 Dry Goods Store Bicycles - - $29. 


(Twenty Other Makes. 


3,000 Select From.) 


Any Bicycle Sent C. O. D. With Privilege of Examination. 


THIS IS 


THE FIRST LEGITIMATE 


CUT ON 


HIGH-GRADE STANDARD BICYCLES. 
(ALL FULLY GUARANTEED.) 


DEALERS, CALL AND GET OUR QUANTITY PRICES. 





YELLOW FELLOWS 
CAPTURE FRANCE, 


The Stearns “ Round the World Team” consists of 
Kiser, Murphy, and Wheeler. At Bordeaux, Sunday, 
Murphy won the mile international scratch race, beat- 
ing all the fast Frenchmen. 

Kiser, Murphy, and Wheeler won the international 
team race. 

The Stearns is surely a speedy (i. e.,gand easy- 
running) wheel. 


The Stearns “‘Round the World Team” 
‘Ride Palmer Tires. 


EC. STEARNS & COMPANY, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. - = Buffalo, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. | 
The Tinkham Cycle Company, New-York City Agents, 


306-310 West 59th St. 
20 Warren St. 











THE BICYCLISTS OF 
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Bieyele 
Head-Light. 


SOOO S OS OOD 99996650099900699669660060969999964 9608 16000 
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Perhaps enough other goods were sold 
to make up their losses, the natural 
object of the cut being to draw other 
« ¢¢ Yer see how it was,”’ says Chimmie Fadden “der 20 Century 
Bike Lights for less dan cost was more of a puddin’ dan even a free ice 
racket, sec! So me and me pards just filed up dar wid de coin in our fists 
DOOLSOSS GOOG GHGS FF $9905.60 006069950 90096O05S 5906666 


Last week took the advantage of the | Ss ts 
trade. But now whether the “‘Bikes’’ 
of HOGAN’S ALLEY are of ** low or 
and took in camp all dey sell us, am’ wher dey sed, ‘ De’r just out, but 
had some odurjust as good’ (yer know how dey work dis losin’ biz?) we 
of to-day grow from 
q 4 
19 years’ experience. 


certain big stores of New York made 
when they sold at below cost 
high degree,’’ 
e 4 
Iheir Lamp Is All Right 
AND THE LIGHT SHINES EVERYWHERE. 
planked down our dust and took de’r paper to send the 20 Century down 
to der Alley, see! and now we've got sur peepers open for a Bike to 
match der Lamp, see! 
This continuous, progressive learning-how to build bicycles makes 
the Columbia stronger, handsomer, and easier running than other 
bieyeles—more than worth the $100 it sells for to all alike. 








Convincing Catalogue, free if you call. Mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


STABILITY 


Is Great Stuff. 


When you pay your good money for a bicycle 
the machine you get must have “ staying quali- 
ties” if it is to be in any way satisfactory. 
This is one of the points at which the extra 
money it costs to make VIOTORS makes itself 
very clearly felt. 

Certainly there is nothing more important in 
a bicycle than light running and _ stability. 
These are the Victors’ very strongest points. 

Plenty of stability in Victor prices, too, The 
price for 1896 and 1897 is $100.00 each. Lots of 
things we would like to show you about Victors. 
See us at 23. Warren St. and give us a chance. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


MAKERS OF VICTOR BICYCLES, 7 
New-York Branch, 23 Warren St. Harlem Agency. 7 W. 125th St. 


Metropolitan Bicycling Co., 
60th Street and the Boulevard. 


IN NEW-YORK: 12 Warren Street. 
| 30G Sth Ave, (mear Sist St.) 











If you have a 


icycle For Sale 


Announce it in 


NEW-YORK TIMES 
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GOSSIP OF THE CYCLERS 





VACATION TOURS EXFECTED TO DIS- 
CLOSE NEW DELIGHTS TO MANY. 





What an Average Rider Saves in the 
Course of a Year with His Wheel 


—Veteran League Members to 


Have a Reunion at the National 
Meet in Louisville—Figures of In- 
terest to Cyeclists—Transportation 


ef Bicycles in France. 


With the vacation season at hand a new 
era dawns upon the thousands who for the 
first time will associate with their period 
of rest and recreation the delights of leisure 
cycling amid new or cherishec scenes. To 
be able to go at will to this place or that, 
to tour at one’s owr pleasure to 2 distant 
point, should make many vacation periods 
this season long to be remembered. And 
the bicycle, the agency for this increase 
in pleasure and privileges, will gain in ad- 
miration and prestige; the manufacturers 
of this useful and admirable vehicle will 
grow richer, and an industry which has 
leaped into the front rank of trade in a 
few strides will expand to enormous pro- 
portions. 

Where to go and by what route is the cry 
of many, but of the thousands who have 
already decided on a place nine-tenths may 
be in doubt about the best road to travel. 


Directly this means that better roads will 
rule at no distant day. Fine wheeling is 
what is wanted, and tourists will surely 
give the preference to the sections through 


which the smooth highways run. 

By far the most valuable aid to cyclists 
thinking of vacation trips a-wheel are the 
tour books issued by the State Divisions of 
the League of American Wheelmen. These 
contain maps and details arranged in sys- 
tematic form, and are usually up to date in 
every respect. In fact, a wheelman passing 
his vacation in a section with which he is 
not acquainted can ill afford to be without 
a tour bock, 


s,* 
No investment pays’ such high interest 
as the money spent for a bicycle. The aver- 
age rider saves 20 cenis a day in carfare, 


Say, five days a week for fifty weeks in the 
year, or a saving of $50. Should he wish 


to obtain a new mount, he can, if he has 
been careful of his wheel, seil it for more 
thaw half the price, which, with the $50 it 
has earned in carfares alone, will have 


given him a year’s riding for nothing, with 
a profit besides. This is exclusive of all 
doctor's bills or the various little expenses 
that go out for medicines during the yéar, 
railroad fares usually paid for short pleas- 
ure trips, and like expenditures. 

ss 

* 

The feature of the National meet sug- 
gested by Secretary Bassett of the League 
of American Wheelmen, that there be some 
time during the week a day devoted to a 
reunion of the veteran members of that or- 
ganization, is attracting general attention 
all over the country among those who have 
been league members long enough to be en- 
titled to the veteran bar, which is furnished 
to all who have retained their membership 
for ten years. This feature alone should at- 
tract to Louisville a large number of the 
older wheelmen in point of riding experience 
in the country, and the reunion will be an 
interesting affair. Just what will be done 
at this reunion has not been decided by 
the members of the committee to whom the 
matter was referred, but it will probably be 
held in connection with one of the several 
**smokers’’ that will be on the programme 
for several evenings of the week of the 
meet. 

*,° 

An interesting collection of figures show- 
ing the distances a bicycle with twenty- 
six-inch wheels will travel, geared from 
40 to 90, will attract the mathematicians 
of the wheeling world. The figures have 
- been systematically arranged as follows: 


Distance Distance 
in feet in feet 
per revo-| per revo- 
Gear lution. ;Gear. lution. 
coecoccecccoocs ASsiOS . wecseccoccechtene 
Ee scnceocees eeceece IGD.VOIGS wvecccveccccceecs 17.80 
BE  ccvccccccccocces of 0) Qecereses 18.382 
BB occ ccdeocvsoceres 12.04/72 wcavevccéeverss 18.84 
MP Bassecesocoeceo cls MOlit § cocacvescseseoes 19.37 
PP lesesese @oonsces- 13.09)/75 wcoscccsecccsees 19.63 
§2 13.61/76 osee 19.89 
54 14.13'78 . * 
56 14.66 80 
58 occe ee 15.18)82 
59 oe 15.44/84 
60 ~ -15. 70/86 
62 .- 16.23/88 
63 . - 16.44/90 
G4 seteanesess 16.75! 





Concerning the parrots i of bicycles 
in France, R. F. C., the well-known Paris- 
ian correspondent, writes: 

“TI doubt whether there is any country 
Where so many bicycles are carried over the 
railways as in France. Visit any of the 
termini in Paris at an ea-ly hour on Sun- 
day morning, and it is really surprising to 
see how many cyclists there are training 
to a point away out in the country. Some 
dozens of wheels are carried by each train, 
and the revenue from this traffic must be 
very respectable indeed. At one station 
alone, no fewer than 1,800 wheels were 
registered during the Whitsun holidays. 
The railway companies are very wise to 
have drawn this traffic to them by offering 
ordinary facilities that make it preferable 
for the cyclist to take a train instead of 
putting up with the inconvemences of riding 
out of the city with its very often ill-paved 
roads and heavy traffic. 

“The bicycle is indeed regarded as bag- 
gage pure and simple, and as a passenger 
is permitted to take fifty kilos of baggage 
he can carry with him bicycles up to this 
weight. Thus two cyclists journeying to- 
gether can register their wheels for the 
price of one; that is to say, 2 cents. You 
take your ticket and show it at the regis- 
tration bureau, and by the payment of 2 
cents you receive a voucher for your 
wheels, and after a tag bearing a number 
has been tied to the wheel you will be wise 
to put it in the baggage van yourself. With- 
out this there is always a danger of their 
being heaped up with other wheels and the 
enamel being scraped off, while you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your wheel 
has not been left behind. It would not be 
easy to estimate how much additional traf- 
fic has thus been brought to the railway 
companies, Thousands of people now go 
out into the country with their wheels on 
holidays and Sundays instead of remaining 
in the city as they would otherwise do, and 
this must count for a very considerable 
item in the weekly receipts of the rail- 
ways 

It is estimated that there are in Amer- 
ica 4,000,000 bicycle riders, who have in- 
vested $300,000,000 in wheels, $10,000,000 in 
bicycle clothing, and $200,000,000 in sun- 
dries and repairs. Two hundred and’ fifty 
bicyele manufacturers, five large tire mak- 
ers, and 500 manufacturers of sundries, 
having a total investment of $69,000,000, 
have been benefited by this traffic. The 
estimated capital invested in retail estab- 
lishments, repair shops, race tracks, and 
clubhouses is $21,000,000, making the total 
American investment in cycling equal to 

600,000,000. During 1896, it is claimed, 
1'005.006 wheels and 38,000,000 tires will be 
produced, giving employment to 75,000 bi- 
eycle workers and 3,000 tire employes, 
Fifty thousand persons are employed in 
sundries factories and 22,000 as retail deal- 
ers and repairmen, making the total num- 
ber of geor® weeamene with the bicycle 
industry 4,250,000. 





DOINGS OF THE CYCLE CLUBS, 





Plans and Intentions of the Leading 
Organizations, 


A number of those who have entered in the 
25-mile road race to be run om the Merrick 
Road on the Fourth of July were out there last 
Sunday practicing. Those who had not ridden 
on it before were very much pleased with it, and 
several expressed the opinion that the time of 
the race would be close to the hour. The 
eourse is as level as a billiard table and as 
smooth as the best kind of a macadam road ever 
is. It is the course over which the Kings 
County Wheelmen hold their road races, and 
over which Charlie Barl broke the five-mile rec- 
ord two weeks ago. 

The course lies between Lynbrook and Spring- 
field—a distance of five miles, with the tape in 
the middle of the course at Valley Stream, in 
front of the Irma Park Hotel. The race will 
be run on the morning of the Fourth, beginning 
at 11 o'clock. 

As this is the first open road race that has 
ever been run on Long Island, the club men 
generally 1 Livery A more interest in it than has 
ever been evi in the trade events of 


The deal 
; siderable’ tcterest in . Pe 1 det of 
_ SyeE oftered 2” 














Island will be at the disposal of the winners. 
The man who finishes thirteenth will receive an 
extra prize, which is offered by John C. ae 
otherwise known as ‘ ap t mem- 
ber of the Quill Club Wheelmen and the State 
Handicapper of New-Jersey. He will give a 
prize worth $5 to the man who finishes thir- 
teenth, and he calls this trophy the — prize. 
s, * 

A general meeting My the Good Roads Asso- 
ciation of Hudson County will be held on Tues- 
day evening at 8 o'clock in the auditorium of 
the Jersey City Club, corner of Clinton and 
Crescent Avenues, Jersey City. Many promi- 
nent speakers will attend this meeting, and will 
express their views upon subjects of interest 
to the good roads workers. The Mayor and city 
officials will be present. Every citizen of the 
county will be welcomed at this meeting, and the 
gallery will be reserved for ladies. 

*,* 

The committee aD F by the Century Wheel- 
men (Warde Bingley and Matthew Gibb) to se- 
cure larger and more desirable quarters for that 
organization, until such time as arrangements 
can be perfected to build a clubhouse of their 
own, have been successful in obtaining the re- 
fusal of a handsome dwelling in a very desir- 
able neighborhood, convenient to the Boulevard, 


Riverside Drive, and Central Park. The house 
in question is well adapted for club purposes, 
and if the members ratify the committee's se- 
lection, the club will be settled in new quarters 


sooner than was anticipated. 

Of the thirty-five applications for membership 
acted upon by the Centurys at their last meeting, 
seven were reported adversely by the Mémber- 


ship Committee, and one was held over for 
further investigation. The members elected were: 
Willard Lee, John R. Blake, Charles Sirrine, A. 
D, Robbins, C. F. Winans, D. H. Foley, Francis 
Biegen, Jr., R. & Jerome, W. G. H. Meyers, L. 
Oiwell Byron, E. T. Lord, M. P. Devlin, John 
Leehler, Charles F. Schinkel, Albert Fessler, 
George S. Youngling H. J. Power, Charlies Me- 


lien, Frank Roumage, F. F. Hine, Gordon 
Ritchie, Frank J. Crystal, M. E. Hillman, 
Charlies Newman, M. Bernhardt, N. G. McQueen, 


ind Perey R. Carroll. Thirteen additional ap- 
viications were alse received and referred to the 
Membership Committee, The membership now 
1umbers 261. 
*,% 

Race Meet Committee of the Tourist Cycle 
Club of has alveady received a num- 
ber of entries from prominent riders for its 
races on July 3 and 4, All the Riverside cracks 
vill take part, and great races may be ex- 
“ected, 
** Con 


The 


Paterson 


* Baker and H. K. Smith, the profes- 

mals, will ride in two record trials each day, 
paced by triplets. Baker is well known the 
country over, and Smith has just made a third 


£ a mile in world-record time, and on the 
Tourists’ new track, which is as hard and 
smooth as a floor. Smith is likely to do better. 

A special prize, consisting of a thirty-five-dol- 
lar diamond, will be given to the rider making 
the fa test tm@ unde: 2:15 during the meet. 
rhe sport will begin at 2 . M. each day. 

a 


o 
The Vim Bicycle Club of Newark has ap- 
pointed a special committee to take charge of 
Hadfield case. Herbert W. Knight, who ‘is 
the elub’s «attorney, he'd a consultation recently 
with the committee, and it was decided to issue 
the following appeal for a hearing to each dele- 


Cut to the Metropolitan Association of Cycling 
Clubs: 


“In the matter of the Hadfield disqualification 
in the Irvington-Millburn race much has been 


written, and doubtless your attention has been 
attracted toward it. In the interest of justice 
and fair play, however, we sincerely trust that 
you will form no positive conclusion on the 
subject, and we beg of you to keep your mind 


unbiased and open on the question. 

No opportunity by either the referee or 
your Race Committee has been given Mr. Had- 
field to present his side of the case, and it is to 
be hoped that the association will deal more 
fairly with him. An opportunity will be pre- 
sented to the association to afford the justice 

hich has hitherto been denied, 

‘In the name of all that is fair and right, as 
etween man and man, unclouded by technical 
rales or arbitrary decision, we ask your as- 
sistance in securing him a hearing.’’ 

The club will hold a run to Morristown to-day. 
> + 


» 

The club runs of the Yorkville Wheelmen for 
next month are as follows: July 5, Coney Isl- 
and, start 9 A. M.;; JJuly 12, Greenville and 
Bergen. Point, start 9 A. M.; July 19, Far Rock- 


away, start 8 A. M.; July 26, Nutley, N. J., 
start 9 A. M. 

George Bartholdi has been elected Captain and 
Frank W. Wiberley First Lieutenant of the club. 


Elmer Tate, the crack athlete of the Twenty- 
second Regiment, has been nominated for Viee 
President. 


The elub is making extensive preparations for 
its annual games, 


The Dean Cycle Club will have its next meet- 
ing at the residence of Miss Emell, 225 Hewes 
Street, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening. To-day 
the olub run will be to Lake Success, and next 


Sunday the members will journey to Hicksville. 


* « 
~ 


Desirable silver cups will be the prizes offered 
in the first innual open race meet of the Ridge 
Wheelmen of Bay Ridge, to be held the latter 


part of next month. The distances of the con- 
tests will be one, two, three, and five miles. A 
special Yace for tandem crews will also be on the 
programme. 


The Linwood Wheelmen elected the following 
officers aj their semi-annual meeting: President 
—A. J. Stewart; Vice President—George Braatz; 
Secretary—A. Steindler; Assistant Secretary—J. 
Cc. Dunne; Treasurer—W illiam Martner; Captain 
-Eugene L. Afeld; First Lieutenant—J, Frel- 
loehr; Second Lieutenant—Julius B. Kramer; 
ee Bearer—William Siegmann; Bugler—Louis 
Engel. 





NATIONAL MEET RACES, 


List of Events and Prizes for the 
Crack Cyclists of the Country. 


LOUISVILLE, June 27.—The Race Committee 
of the "96 Meet Club, of which M, J. Fleck is 
Chairman, has completed the largest part of its 
work. The programme of races has been ar- 
ranged, prizes, numbering ninety-six in all, se- 
cured for each race, and entry blanks are now 
being mailed to racing men and clubs all over 
the cointry. The prizes for the amateur events 
are all good, reflecting credit on the excellent 
taste of Mr, Fleck. There will hardly be any ob- 
jections raised to the prizes for professionals, 
which are to be paid In gold coin. The Race 
Committee has in no case solicited prizes, the 
few that were donated being given voluntarily. 
The full list of races and prices is as follows: 

FIRST DAY—AUG, 18. 


No. 1—One mile, for novices. Prizes: Silver- 
plated, pearl-handled revolver, $25; solid gold 
watch chain, $15; pair tires, $12; ‘silver mani- 
cure set, 


No. 2— Quarter- mile, amateur, State champion- 


ship. Prizes: Gold medal, $25; gold medal, $15; 
cola medal $5. 

No. —One mile professional, 2:15 class. 
Frtaeg et $50, and $25, all payable in gold 
coin, 

No. 4—Two miles, amateur, handicap. Prizes: 
14 carat gold watch fob, amethyst, seal, $35; 
onyx bric-a-brac stand and ornament, $25; dia- 


mond watch charm, $15; pair tires, $10; gold 
watch charm, $6. 

No. 5—One mile, professional, open. Prizes: 
$100, $50, and $25, all payable in gold coin. 

No. 6—Half-mile, amateur, open, Prizes: Solid 
gold watch, $35; case of sterling silver, $25; 
pair pearl La Maire opera glasses, with holder, 
$15; gold and diamond link buttons, $10; sfiver 
smoking set, 

yo. 7—One mile, 
Prizes: $100, $50, $385, 
in gold coin. 

No. 8—Half-mile, 
ship. Prizes: Gold 
$15; gold medal, $5. 

No 


peotonmienst. handicap. 
, and $10, all payable 


amateur, 
medal, 


State champion- 
$25; gold medal, 


9—Two miles, professional, National cham- 
pionship. Prizes: Regulation League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen championship gold, silver and 
bronze medals from official dies. 
SECOND DAY—AUG. 14, 
No. 1—One-third mile, professional, National 
championship. Prizes: ‘Gold, silver, and bronze 
medals from official dies, 


No. 2—One mile, amateur, State champion- 
ship. Prizes: Gold medal, $25; gold medal, 
$15; gold medal, $5. 


No. &8—Quarter-mile, professional, National 
championship. Prizes: Regulation League of 
American Wheelmen championship gold, silver, 
and bronze medals from official dies, 

No. 4—Two miles, amateur, open. Prizes: 
Diamond ring, $35; gcvd-filled ‘watch case, $25; 
loving cup, fig: pair tires, $12; silver-mounted 
silk umbrella, $ 

No. ne ane professional, tandem. Prizes: 
$100, 3, and $36, all payable in gold coin. 

No. o-thirds mile, amateur, open. Prizes: 
nisinend 
with vases, 


stud, $35; enameled eight-day clock, 
$25; gentleman's ea $15; pair 
tires, $10; alligator dressing case, $5. 

No. 7—One mile, professional, National cham- 
pionship. Prizes: Regulation aoee of Assert 
can Wheelmen championship gol silver, 
bronze medals from official dies. 

No, 8—Five miles, amateur, State champion- 
ship. Prizes: Gold medal, $25; gold medal, $15; 
> medal. $5. 

o. 9—One mile, professional, open. Prizes: 
$150, $100, and $50, all payable in gold coin, 
THIRD DAY—AUGUST 15. 


No, 1—One mile, amateur, handica Prizes: 
Hammerless double-barrel shotgun, $85; silver- 
finished eight-d Pentel clock, $25; English kit, 
traveling bag, pair imported Le Maire 
field glasses, $12; Ooi tered cane, $7.50. 

No. 2—Haif mile, professional, National cham- 
pionship. Prizes: "Regulation e of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen chamnlonshis silver, and 


bronze medals from official die 
and gold medal, $5. siiilemes 
a ory > giretons essio: 
1 e 
in gold coin, #20, # payable 
ring, 
mond ring, $27; pair genuine bronze statues. 


© miles, ematene, State sodal Sik, 
Fi0o"s 
5—One mile, amateur, 2:30 class. 
opal and diamond scarf pin, $10; silver “thaving 


gold, 
3. 


No. 
ship. Prizes: eo medal, $25; gold medal, 
No. 
Prizes: $100, 
No. 
Combination diamond stud and $35; pot 
5; 





~~ le 
6—One mile, rotessionsl. open. Prizes: 
#125, bd and $50, ra able in 8 ol coin, 4 
a vous pom '6a6 aicur, Suek tan Be 
po 
with Aeits and ras, acs and nh ney curt 
battens, w diamond set ing, $26 gold cuff and 
No. Boren miles, professional, National cham. 
pionship, Prizes: lation ie of Ameri- 
can eelmen Re silver, and ; 


bronze medals 
Reon le eaten wtpaed, protelona, 
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: High grade bicycle, $100; $25, payable in 
gold e (coin. 

tain na track is to be brilliantly lighted 
witha electricity 4 the meet, so that there 
will be no necessity of OE any of the 
racing events from day to day they should 
not be completed before dark. track will 
either be encircled in a double belt of incan- 
descent lamps or will be lighted with twenty or 
thirty are lights. 





AMERICAN WHEELS IN FRANCE. 


Commercial Agent Griffin Says There 
Is a Big Field tor Them, 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—Frence has grown 
Wildly enthusiastic over cycling is the deduction 
to be drawn from a report received at the State 
Department from Walter T. Griffin, United States 
Commercial Agent at Limeges. Since April, 1892, 
each bicycle has been taxed at 10f, ($1.93) a year, 
and the number of machines in use in the republic 
can be accurately gauged through the tax re- 
turns. 

In 1892 the number of bicycles in France was 
130,477, while at present there are 160,000. The 
average is four machines to nearly every 1,000 
persons. if the feeble, the aged, young children, 
and the majority of the women be exciuded from 
the calculation, the average will be one bicycle to 
every fifty persons able to ride. In concluding his 
report, Mr. Griffin says: 

“The bicycles offered for sale on the French 
market are manufactured in every land; France 
can hardly hold her own in manufacturing these 
machines. Wngland supplies the largest quantity 
of the foreign wheels; a few are imported from 
Belgium, and’ many from the United States. 
There is no reason why ‘he high-grade American 
bicycles should not have a larger sale in France 
if the right means were used to introduce them.” 





Schedule of Race Meets. 


The principal meets sanctioned by the Racing 
Board of the League of American Wheelmen for 
the coming month are as follows: 

JULY. 


1-2—Peoria, Ill.; Agricultural Trotting Asso- 
ciation. 

2—*Davenport, Iowa, 

2-9--Saginaw (Mich.) Wheelmen. 


2-3-4—-Dayton (Ohio) Bicycle Club 
é-4—Springtield, Mass.; Capitol 
Club, 

3-4—Vicksburg, Miss.; Warren Cycle Club. 
3-4—Wilkesbarre, Penn.; West End Wheelmen. 
3-4—Cambridge (Mass.) Cycle Club. 
3-4—Paterson, N, J.; Tourist Cyele Clud, 
3-4—Superior (Wis.) Cycle Club. 
3-4—Charlotte, Mich. Fred Belcher, 
3-4—Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Cycling Club, 
3-4—Canton (Ohio) Bicycle Club. 
8-4—Chicago; Illinois Cycling Club. 
3-4—Battle Creek (Mich.) Driving Club, 
3-4—Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. B. Richmond, 
4—Riverton (N. J.) Athletic Association. 
4—Towanda, Penn.; Bradford County 
Association. 

4—Bradford, Pern.; Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, 

4—Nashville (Tenn.) Athletic Club. 

4-— Meriden (Conn.) Cycle Club. 

4—Riverside (Cal.) Wheelmen. 

4—Mount Clemens (Mich.) Cycle Club. 
4—Manheim, Penn.; William L. Bear. 
4—Taunton, Mass.; James Halliday. 

i—Pueblo, Cal.; Rovers’ Wheel and Athietic 


Club. 
4—Boonton (N. Y.) Athletic Club. 
4—Santa Monica, Cal.; Citrus Wheelmen, 
4—Watertown, N. Y.; W. C. Green, 
4—Aurora (iii.) Cycling Club, 
4—Chattanooga (Tenn.) Athletic Association. 
4—Bakersfield (Cal.) Wheelmen, 
4—Eureka (Cal.) Road Club. 
4—Manchester, N. H.; Thomas R. Varick. 
4—Bridgeport (Conn.) Wheel Club, Connecticut 
Division meet. 
4—Rochester (N. Y.) Athletic Club. 
4—Elkhorn (Neb.) Park and Cycle Associa- 
tion, 
4—Sanford (Me.) Cycle Club. 
4—Boonton (N, J.) Athletic Club. 
4—Cambridge, Mass.; Massachusetts Athletic 
Association. 
4—Denver, Col.; Silver Wheelmen. 
4—Petaluma, Cal.; North California meet. 
4—Lockport (N. ¥.) Wheelmen, 
4—Colorado Springs, Col.; El Paso Horse and 


Bicycle Association. 
4—Fitchburg, Mass.; Rollstone Cycle Club. 
4—Washington, D C.; International Park As- 
sociation, 
4—Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 
4—Syracuse, ¥° WX Pastime Athletic Club. 
4—Elmira, N. Kanaweola Bicycle Club. 
4—Harrisburg Yobenn) Cycle Track Associa- 
tion. 
4—Binghamton (N. Y.) Athletic Association. 
4—Norwich (Conn.) Cycle Club. 
4—Reading, Penn.; Pennsylvania Wheelmen. 
4—Rock Hill (S. GC.) Athietic Association. 
4—Buffalo; Press Cycling Club. 
4—Uniontown (Penn.) Athletic Association. 
4—Bayonne City, N. J.; Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation, 
4—Beaver Falls, Penn.; 
4—Pittsburg (Kan.) Wheelmen. 
4—Westerly (R. I.) Baseball Company. 
4—Albany, N. Y.; City Celebration Committee. 
4—Allentown, Penn.; Mercury Wheelmen. 
4—Erie (Penn.) Wanderers’ Bicycle Club. 
4—Louisville, Ky.; Prince Wells. 
4—Hudson (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 
4—Denver (Col.) Athletic Club. 
4—Schenectady (N. Y.) County Wheelmen. 
4—Elgin, Il; Casédian- American League. 
4—Warsaw (ind. ) Cycling Club. 
4—Kalamazoo; Michigan Cycle Club, 
4—Waterbury, Conn.; as Bicycle Clubs. 
4—Lynn, Mass.; Henry J. Pot 


‘City Cycling 


Racing 


4—South Framingham. TE ey *- Wayside Park 
Club. 

4—Gardner, Mass.; Osgood & nee, 

4—-Lee, Mass. ; James C. Winkle 


4—Newton (Mass.) Athletic aametantion. 
4—Morristown, N. J.; Sahodalica Wheelmen. 
4—Philadelphia; People’s Athletic Sports. 
4—Monongahela (Pa.) Cycle Club. 
4—West Pittston, Pa.; West Side Wheelmen. 
4—Manchester, Vt.; Union Wheel Clu 
4—Northampton, Mass.; Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 
4—Portsmouth (N. H.) Bicycle and Athletic 
Association, 
4—Pittsfield, Mass., 
4—Riverside, R. 1.; 
Association. 
4—Worcester, Mass.; United Catholic T. A. B. 
Soncietioe 
4—Essex (Mass.) County Bicycle Association. 
4—Nus.ua, N. H.; McAlee & McMaster. 
4—Danielsonville, Conn.; A. Putnam Woodward. 
4—Red Bank (N. J.) Wheelmen., 
4—Washington, D. C.; Queer Wheelmen. 
4—Philadelphia; F. M. Dampman, Tioga Track. 
4—Kenosha, Wis.; Windsor Cycle Club, 
6—*Superior (Wis.) Cycling Club. 
8-9—*Appleton (Wis.) Cycling Clubs, Wisconsin 
Division Meet 
1i=*Chicago Associated Cycling Clubs, 
11—Peabody, Mass.; W. F. Searle. 


John H. Cooper. 
Crescent Park Cycle Track 


oe (D. C.) Light Infantry, Com- 
pa 

is, 14—*Battle Creek (Mich,) Cycling Associ- 
ation, 


15-16—Kalamazoo; Michigan Cycle Club. 

17-18—*Detroit, Mich. 

11-18-25—Albany (N. Y.) County Wheelmen. 

11—New-York City; Riverside Wheelmen, 

18—Stamford, Conn.; Yale & Towne. 

25—Harrisburg (Penn.) Wheel Club. 

N. B.—All dates marked with an asterisk de- 
note National circuit meets. 


Australian Cycling News. 


VANCOUVER, B, C., June 27.—According to 
Australian advices, the temporary migration of 
cyclers Harris, Lewis, Payne, McLean, and Meg- 
son to England on professional visits has created 
a void not easily filled, A few fast men remain, 
however, including the American crack Martin, 
Parsons, Crossthwaite, and Turner. Parsons’s 
stay in the colonies for the present is not of 
long duration, as he shortly leaves for Italy, in 


company with Porta, the Italian champion, The 
exodus is not caused by lack of interest or 
patronage in meetings, as the attendance at al! 
eycle events of importance is Py aged gate 
receipts to the extent of $15,000 being of fre- 
quent occurrence, but it is merely a whim on the 
part of fast colonial cycling experts to enter the 
lists against English and American flyers. Their 
return, accompanied by English and American 
accessions, is anxiously awaited. 

The 30-mile Melbourne championship road race 
was won by Middleton in 1:28:10. Over sixty 
entries were originally made, and but fifteen 
competed. The journey out was tedious on ac- 
count of a strong gale blowing, but the pace 
on the return was very fast. 

The 15-mile amateur championship road race 
at Melbourne, competed in by twenty-four en- 
tries, was captured by the St. Kilda entry, Turn- 
er. Time—45:15. 


Will Keep Up the Price. 


In a circular recently issued to their agents, R. 
H. Wolff & Co. say: 


In these days of cut rates a 
from a standard maker of their determination 
to uphold the $100 rate for really high-grade 
wheels, both this season and next, shows the 
confidence they have in the wheels of their pro- 
duction, 

It has become evident to students of the subject 
that the recent break in prices is due wholly to 
the inability of certain makers lacking in experi- 
ence and facilities, to persuade any discriminat- 
ing buyer to 00 for their wheel, and it is 
practically certain that when the confusion sub- 
sides wheels will sell at various prices, accord- 
ing to quality, exactly as three chisels at any 
hardware store will cost very different prices, 
Lime they look alike and are seemingly equally 


onwith this view of the case in mind and an 
absolute confidence in the ability of Wolff Ameri- 
can High Art Cycles to bear creditably the 
closest scrutiny, the makers, R. H. Wolff & Co., 
Limited, of New-York City, announce in positive 
terms that their wheels are $100 worth and will 
cost that both in '96 and ‘97. 


Clear statement 





Trouble in the Michigan Division. 


GRAND Rapips, Mich., June 27.—Frank H 
Escott, Secretary and Treasurer of the Michigan 
Division, League of American Wheelmen, was 
deposed this morning by Chief Consul Steele of 


St. John’s for cause. 
ow fl in Escott’s boo! , ap- 
pointed in Escott’s stead, nee tole charge 
of the books. Escott t refuses to turn over funds. 





AMONG THE WHEELMEN, 


Cyclists wishing to join the League of American 
Wheelmen will be furnished with application 
blanks and necessary information by addressing 
Cycling Department of THE New-YorkK TIMEs. 
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Beaver Valley Cyclers. ° 
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for Cypress Hills. On py 
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both directions, from 5 A, M. to 12 midnight. 
Wheels must be carried in the smoking cars and 
the \tickets for wheels delivered to the conductor. 
The fare for wheels will be 10 cents each a single 
trip. Wheelmen will have to attend to placing 
their wheels on and off trains and assume all 
liability for damage to machines while in transit, 

—Monday, July 7, has been set apart by the 
Committee of Citizens of New-Jersey in charge 
of the Cuban-American Carnival to be held July 
4 to 8 at the New-Jersey State Fair Grounds 
at Waverly as ‘ Bicycle Day.’’ The attractions 
will include a parade of bicyclists starting at 1 
o'clock from the Pe‘insylvania Railroad ferry 
in Jersey City, through Jersey City via the plank 
road to Newark, and through Newark te the 
fair grounds. There will be six amateur and two 
professional races, and exhibitions of fancy and 
trick riding, besides ascensions of war balloons 
and other attractions. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Bicycling is Rennie L. Smith of 
Newark. 

—Will Rubey of Louisville has designs on the 
Chicago-New-York record of five days and twenty- 
two hours. He will go into training for this 
ride this week, pedaling a hundred miles every 
day until after the Prince Wells rac es, July 4. He 


trains, 
o'clock noon only. 


will then leave Louisville awheel for this city 
by way of Mayside, Columbus, Ohio; Pittsburg, 
Altoona, and Philadelphia. He will ride back 
to Chicago, and then, after a few days’ rest, will 


the record. He will be 


start from Chicago for 
Secretary of the 


assisted by Charley Fairchild, 
Century Wheel Club of America. 
—Manager Frank Sanger of the Madison Square 
Garden says in reply to the rumor that his com- 
pany may give a rival cycle show next February 
_— no arrangements have been made with that 
nd in view, and that the requests of several 
outnide parties to give such a show have been 
refused. The only difference between him and 
the Cycle Board of Trade, he declares, was his 


refusal to yield to the demand that no bicyles 
be shown in conjunction with other exhibitions 
in the Garden. 

—Few makes of wheels can number among 
their riders so many prominent society leaders 
as the Wolff-American Duplex. Among recent 
purchasers of the Duplex are Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly, Mrs. ‘Edwin Gould, Mrs. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, and Mrs. 


Stanford White. 

—The Vim Bicycle Club's professional triplet 
team will pace in all the open events for amateurs 
at the Tourist Wheelmen’s meet at Paterson on 
July 3 and 4. The team consists of Blauvelt, 
Haythorne, and Wyckoff. The races will mark 
the opening of the Tourist Club’s new track, 

—McKee & Harrington, makers of the Lynd- 
hurst bicycle, are much elated over the selection 
of their wheel by the Park Board for the park 
policemen. 

—It is said that a certain professional crack 
has been offered $450 to ride at Bridgeport on 
July 4 

—Col, Albert A. 
Wednesday. He will 
weeks. 


IT WAS A GREAT VICTORY. 


Pope will sail for Europe on 
be absent about twelve 





The Battle at Firkeh May Have Brok- 
en the Khalifa’s Power. 


From The London Spectator, 

The assault of Firkeh, described at first 
as if it had been a skirmish in the course 
of operations on the Nile, may turn out to 
have been an engagement marking a cen- 
tral point in the modern history of Egypt. 

The Khalifa at Omdurman, who was 
once, it should be remembered, a great 
and enterprising soldier, aware that he was 
threatened only by the Egyptian Army, 
resolved, it would appear, upon a forward 
movement. He sent from Dongola to F.r- 
keh a force of his bravest and most de- 
voted troops, which certainly exceeded 
5,000 in number, and may have been 7,000, 
commanded by his ablest lieutenant, the 
Emir Hammuda, and by an unusual num- 
ber—54—of his best fighting officers. It was 
certain that the Egyptian Army could not 
pass on its way to Dongola without seizing 
Firkeh, and the dervish leaders probably 
intended to defend a difficult defile a mile 
or two in advance of their encampment, 

They reckoned rightiy upon the importance 
of Firkeh, but they did not understand that 
their enemy perceived it also, and, being 

Hnglish, would be certain to take the inia- 
tive. Gen. Kitchener, the young Com- 
mander in Chief of the Egyptian AEOy, 
finding that with the dervishes in front 0 
him the railway would be stopped, planned 
an attack by his whole force, executed with 
splendid daring and success a night march 
of twenty miles, during part of which 
whole regiments were compelled to move 
in single file, threaded the dangerous pass, 
and on the morning of the 7th inst., with 
wearied but enthusiastic troops, was "ready 
for the assault. 

At the same time a column of cavalry, 
which had marched by a route further from 
the river, arrived, as had agg planned, 
and the dervishes were roused a com- 
bined attack. They were panes Me § having, 


it is said, considered the defile impassable 
for troops; and, we should fancy, they 
hesitated, for the slaughter among tne 


Emirs was prodigious, exceeding four-fifths 
of their whole number, but, as the engage- 
ment proceeded, they recovered themselves 
and fought as the Baggaras, to which tribe 
most of them belenged, always fight, with 
desperation. 

“Their fire was heavy,” say all reports, 
and groups and individuals, as is evident 
from the total slaughter, died where they 
stood around their Emirs, but they were no 
match for disciplined troops who will fight, 
and the great revelation of the battle, that 
which gives it its importance, is that the 
Egyptian conscript regiments, composed of 
fellaheen, have become a disciplined army 
which will fight. In two hours the der- 
vishes were driven in total rout and fled, 
leaving from 800 to 1,000 dead on the 
field; the cavalry pursued them to Suardeh, 
and all their boats, their stores, their ani- 
mals, and their guns fell into Egyptian 
nands. The Khalifa’s vanguard, in fact, on 
which he relied to bar the way to Don- 
gola, was annihilated in a single engage- 
ment, under circumstances, including the 
slaughter of the Emirs, and the bravery 
shown by the fellaheen, which will spread 
terror from Omdurman to Darfur. 

Slatin Pasha, who was present, must 
have had thoughts as he rode among the 
dead identifying those he knew. It is but 
a year since he was a slave among the 
Emirs whose faces as they lay were al- 
most trampled by his horse. There has 
been no such triumph. for the British oc- 
cupation. 





A Scholar of the Antique Type. 
From London Truth, 

Dr. Fisher, the Senior Fellow of Magda- 
len College, who died last week, had been 
a resident at Oxford for nearly seventy 
years, and he was one of the last links 


with the old days of the university. He 
none Katic reach the famous assize ser- 
mon 1839 0 ‘National Apostasy,”’ 


witeh was regarded as the start of the 
Oxford Movement. 

Dr. Fisher was elected to a “ Bucking- 
hamshire"’ Fellowship of Magdalen in 1836, 
and he had ever since made that college his 
home. Routh had then been President for 
more than woaty- -five years, and the discl- 
pe of the college had become considera- 

ly relaxed under his rule, which lasted for 
eighteen years longer, when he died at the 
age of one hundred. The old Fellows of 
Magdalen were a jolly, whist-playing, guz- 
zling, port-wine drinking set, It was some 
years after Dr, Fisher’s election that one 
of the Fellows died drunk in the night in 
his college rooms. Dr. Fisher was a good 
classical scholar of the old school, but 
country pursuits were the delight of his 
life, particularly trout fishing, and he was 
an excellent shot and a keen naturalist 
and botanist. 





May Have Been on the Drummond 
Castle. 


From The Topeka (Kan.) Capital. 

Friends of Miss Belle Bennett, formerly 
a Topeka school teacher, fear that she 
was lost in the sinking of the vessel Drum- 
mond Castle, off the coast of France, re- 
cently. Miss Bennett left Topeka two 
years ago to teach in the missionary 
schools at Cape Town, South Africa. Re- 
cently she has been in poor health, and her 
brother, Charles Bennett of this’ city, re- 
ceived a letter from her a few weeks ago 
Stating that she would sail on the Drum- 
mond Castle for London. 





BICYCLE’. 








Oriental Philosophy, 


You can’t hope to get more than you 
pay for—especially when it comes to 


bicycles. If you can buy a $100 wheel 
for $50, that’s all it’s worth. The Orient 
is worth $100, and that’s its price. 


WALTHAM MFG. €O,, 


240 Broadway, N. Y. 


Also at 
1,790 Broadway, New-York. 


1,197 to 1,203 Bedford Ave.. Brooklyn. | 
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o The following extract from a letter sent by R. H. Wolff & Co., Limited, to all of their agents states 
a in no uncertain manner their policy for the future: 
H New-York, June 26, 1896. 
Dear Sir: 

° We mail you to-day copy of the New-York Mail and Express in 
ze which appears our weekly advertisement. We feel that it is due to our 
Be agents to outline as far as possible our policy for the balance of the 
ae season and our intentions for 1897. As our advertisement indicates, we 
ue are going to hold up the list price of our wheels firmly; we cannot afford 
ge to do otherwise, We have not listed our wheels ata fictitious value. The 
a value has been put into them from start to finish. Could we reduce the price 2m 
re now from any cause, it would be an unjust discrimination to all who have og 
7 OUR SALESROOM : heretofore purchased at the regular list price. With faith in the quality oa 

|__| East 42d St. and construction of our wheel, confidence in the character and ability of $m 
al mings oKege hy deh 118th st. Ur agents, anda consciousness that honesty of purpose and integrity in 3 3 
G2 OUR BRANCHES: dealing always win, we shall continue to make the finest wheels on . . 
BS 425 Broadway, earth, and sell them at $100. Yours truly, 3 
a: 332 Fifth Av. RH. WOLFF & CO, UTD. 3% 








Factory: Chicago, Ill. 


HONEST PRICES NEED NO CHANGE. 


One Reason nas 
Crescent Bicycles — 


Are listed at lower prices than other high grade wheels is because 9 
it costs us practically nothing to maintain our guarantee. 
is little or no repair work on CRESCENTS due to defective material. " 
Any Crescent Agent will confirm this statement. : 


UNAPPROACHED POPULARITY. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Eastern Branch: 


There 3 ' 


UNAPPROACHED SALES. 
Builders, 


Bhi is sick en 


Cal 





We had it. 


ern Wheel to 


United States to 





No Cut in ‘¢ Yellow Fellows.”’’ 


Now we need money 
and you have it. That’s why we 
are cutting the greatest $100 West- 


$39.00 


And the best ’96 $100 wheel in the ‘ 


$48.50 


NEITHER WHEEL EVER CUT BEFORE. 


The Tinkham Cycle Co., 


306-310 West 59th St. 
20 Warren St. 


Mannfactarers Needed Money, 





Dayton Bicycles 
and Tandems 


Compared with Other Wheels 


Are as Diamonds 
Among Gems. 





76 Reade St., Broadway and 57th St. 
NEW-YORK CITY. 
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ESSENTIAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 
WHIOH 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS BICYCLE 


Must Possess in the Highest Degree are 


Simplicity, First-Class Material, Fine Workmanship, 
Beautiful Finish, Strength, Lightness, 
and a Graceful Appearance. 
All These Qualifications Are Combined in the 


SYRACUSE 


CRIMSON RIMS. 


A FULL LINE OF 1896 MODELS ON EXHIBITION. 


Empire Bicycle, $85. 


(CHAS. J. STEBBINS, Metropolitan Agent, 103 Reade St. 


UP-TOWN AGENCIES: 


FRED J. TITUS CO., 83d St, and Boulevard, 
MATHEWS BROTHERS, 7 West 125th St, 
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96 BICYCLE. 


The Grand Central. 
UP 20 DATEIN EVERY, DETAIL, 
$48.50 SPOT CASH. 


Maar the aver ane 
Vim, M. & se on or League Tires. 


Be B FOR ONE YEAR 
aN ANI S EAOH WHEEL. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 
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Can now be purchased on EASY 
PAYMENTS at the New- York 
Headquarters, 


307 BROADWAY. 
Call or write for particulars, 


THE FOWLER CYCLE MFG. C0, 


J, H. Robley, New-York Manager. 


TIMES UP-TOWN or” 


186 Open 











A nd 


36 Warren St., N. Y. 4 


STERLINGS | 


$100.00 


50 ’95 Ladies’ Sterlings 
$70.00 


GALES 


REDUCED TO 


$65.00 
Gotham and [lanhattan, 
$35.00 to $50.00. 


ALL SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS, $5.00 
EXTRA, 


4th of July. : 


T-Shot Revolvers....sscsesseceee 

Self-Cocking Revolvers........-$1.00 

Smith & Wesson Pattern........$3.00 

Others at Bottom Price 

22 Cal. Blank etgstitaes, 3. "Boxes ey 
Se. : 

Pistol Gri Flobert Rifles...ss- “$5 .00 . 

Pieper Rifles (few left).....+.+.$3.50 


5 Se tinlna eRe nn Bol 


do ay tly te signa 


era 
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Bicycle Suits (a few left).......$3.80 is 
oO Bicycle Coats, Value $5.00. .$1.50 a 

hite Duck Pmbth sas ove cec cea s BESS d 
Good Quality Sweaters........-$1.00 3 
Golf Hose, Fine Quality...cseess 50c 4 


Split Bamboo Bass Rods......-.$1.0€ 
Fishing Tackle in Large Variety. 


Sohoverling Daly &Gales, 
302 Broadway. 
PEOPLE, PRESS, POLITICIANS 


all indorse 





The SPLENDID » 





With Self-Healing Tires, 


a a AE in sah SS! Ce 


bap S80, $100. 
R $80 BICY LE MERITS SPECIAL ATTEN- | 
TION, IT IS A SUPERIOR WHEEL. 4 


WE CAN MEET ANY DEMAND eh 
JUVENILE WHEELS. 
ARTISTIC CATALOGUES, OLYMPIAN GAMES, 
OR ‘‘ HINTS TO WHEELMEN ” FREE. 


Sold by S. F. Myers & Co., Jewelers, 


48 and 50 Maiden Lane. 


Jerome Cycle Co., 8th Av., Corner 58th St , - 


SOL HEYMAN & CO., 993 3d AX» above 59th Bt, | 
LUDWIG BAUMANN & CO., 2,226 8d Av. 
CRUTTENDEN & NORTON, 415 Broadway. 

C. M. ALVIENNE, 8th Av. and 23d St. 

HACKER & HOFFMAN, 1,370 Sth Av. 
PEHSSELS & WEST, 443 Ist Av. 


ZIMMERMAN & CAHN, 1, 1 Lexington Av. 
J. SIMONSKY, 1,950 3d A 

HEMMEL ELECTRIC CO., 709 Columbus Av. 
J. KOCH, 102 West 125th 8 

ARONSTAM & SON, 430 Sth Av., Brooklyn. 
JAS. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court 8t., ‘ 

J. AUSTIN aw. 926 Fulton St., ” 
HENRY HES 1,894 Broadway, i 


MILLER & GWATHMEY. 1,520 B’ way, “* 
E. MOUTOUX, ‘ee Ailantic Av., 

Ss. C. HALSTED, 1,267 3 “ 
OLYMP 1e BICYOLE PARK, 
185TH TO 186TH STREET, LENOX AV. 
Largest and finest open-air academy on earth, 
Six acres. Banked track for scorchers. Perfec 

tion for learners. 


OLYMPIO CYCLE MFG, CO., 
N. Y¥. Office, 85 LIBERTY ST. 


Bicycles 
On Installments. 


$5 Cash 


Balance from $5 to $10 
per month. 


VICTORS, 
WAVERLEYS, 
CRAWFORDS. 


FE. G. P. Co., 
29 Broadway, New-York. 









Open Mondays Until OD P. 


1,000 NEW. BICYCLES, $2950. 
200 MODERN SPECIALS, $39, 


(REGULAR $100 WHEELS. 
1,000 New Bicycles, Ladies, 00, 
G00" New Bicycles, Gent 00, 

GUARANTEED GOO 
500 Second-hand Wheels, 6 u 
i ee 23; ‘351 aber oe 19; Rudge 
2 on, Az r m cr, oc, 
Raleigh, 80; Cresc * Crawtind ing, i 
Tricycle, 88. 
HIG NORWOO 96 ER 
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_i& noma 
RESISTS FIRE AND ACIDS 





NWVWONDERFUL QUALITIES OF ASBES- 
TOS, AND HOW IT IS USED. 





Pliable as Cotton, Yet Almost Inde- 


structible—Molten Metal and 
Strong Acids Strained Through 
it—Protecting Buildings from 


Fire—Retaining Heat in Steam 


Pipes—Keeping Frost from Water 
Pipes—Its Uses in the Household, 


One of the most peculiar products of the 
earth is asbestos. It is a mystery. Half 
of a mineral nature and half of a vegetable 
nature, capable of being spun into cloth 
and yet able to resist the strongest acids 


and the fiercest flames, pliable, and yet 
often more endurable than the rocks in 
which it can be found, it is indeed a mys- 
terious substance. Apparently possessing 
all the soft qualities of combustible wools 
and vegetables, it seems almost inde- 
structible, and is older than any known 
form of vegetable life. Records of its use 
are found in the pages of our earliest 
history. 

Deposits of asbestos can be found in al- 
most any region. The greater part of the 
present supply, however, comes from the 
Canadian mines, which have not been in 
operation very long. Large deposits have 
been found in the United States, some on 
Staten Island, others’ in New-Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania, in the East; Texas, 
‘Virginia, and North and South Carolina, in 
the South, and Utah, Colorado, and Idaho, 
in the West. The product:of this country, 
however, has been found too heavy for 
use. The fibre was not strong and pliable. 
The blocks, which greatly resembled petri- 
fied wood, could be split into long, thin 
pieces, like shingles, but no use has yet 
been found for it. ‘ 

With the development of electricity asbes- 
tos has become of much greater importance. 


The friction in eiectrical machinery and 
the passage of the electrical current through 
Warious parts therecf, and through the 


wires, often causes such intense heat that 
much damage would be done if these parts 
were not protected by some substance 
Which cannot be affected by heat. In 
these cases asbestos is used. It is com- 
bined with rubber and other gums that are 
non-conductors of electricity, and thus 
Bafety is assured. Asbestos is also used on 
Bieam engines. 

Clothing, made almost wholly from asbes- 
tos fibre, is now worn by the firemen of 
iondon and Paris. With sponges to protect 
wer faces, they can now brave the worst 
Ziames. Firemen’s gloves are also made of 
this material. Theatres, to guard against 
tne spread of a fire from the stage to the 
sudby, have asbestos curtains, which will 
insure Safety to those in front. The danger 
of fire, which was once the great dread of 
ventnuresome bz.iloonists, need not be held 
when asbestos balloons are provided. 

One of the important uses to which 
asbestos is now put. is packing for steam 
pipes. It retains the heat, preventing its 
aissipation by the supply pipes. This has 
been found of the utmost importance on 
railway trains, where the speed itself was 
Jixeiy to carry aw.v much of the heat 
irom unprotected pipes. It is also used to 
keep frost from water and gas pipes, and 
to cover boilers. One of the first uses to 
Which asbestos was put was fire-proof 
roofing. A roof with asbestos covering 
is not endangered by a fire in a neignwor- 
ing building. 

Ashestos can be reduced to a pulp, ana 
from jt can be made 4 very good quality 
of writing paper, invaluable for deeds, rec- 
orcs, charters, and such things as must 
be kept for many years. Heavy cardboard 
is also made. Boxes made from such card- 
board can be used for the preservation 
trom fire of valuable papers. One of the 
4ast applications of asbestos is to the manu- 
facture of wall plaster. This does away 
With the tedious lathing and plastering. 
ne coat of the asbestos plaster, laid on 
the bricks themselves and smoothed over, 


will give a smooth, hard wall, through 
which cold cannot penetrate. Decorations 
for celiings are also made of asbestos. 
Many designs are now obtainable. They 


are found in many large ocean steamships, 
where it is desirable to secure beauty 
with immunity from fire. In the house- 
hold, also, one may use an asbestos curtain 
for a blower on the open fireplace. It is 
much more convenient and beautiful than 
the heavy iron blower. 

Asbestos webs are used for straining 
iany things, where metal or cloth strain- 
rS would be melted or burned by the heat 
or consumed by the acid. Molten metal, 
saccharine juice in beet-sugar factories, and 
the strongest acids in chemical laboratories 
are strained by its use. To clean the web, 
it is necessary only to throw it into a hot 
fire until all the foreign substances are 
consumed. i 








BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


-—The Sheriff has received an attachment for 
against the Climax Cycle Company of Chi- 
rom Leventritt & Nathan in favor of 
» Einstein. It was understood that a large 
gsnment of bicycles belonging to the company 
was in transit for shipment to Germany, and 
efforts were hurriedly made to reach them. 
Oue load of the bicycles was sent off yesterday, it 
is said, on one of the steamships for Europe, 
and another lot of 174 bicycles was found at 
the New-York Central Railroad freighthouse, at 
Sixty-fifth Street and Twelfth Avenue. The 
Sheriff also received an attachment against the 
x Bicyele Manufacturing Company 






Vestern Union 


of Chicago for $1,133 in favor of George W. 
Townley. 
-The Meteor Dispatch Company of Boston, 


manufacturers of pneumatic tubes, has assigned 
to Oakes Ames. The company was chartered in 


Maine in 1886, with a capital of $500,000. It 
Was an adjunct to the Lamson Consolidated 
Store Service Company, which owned and con- 
trolled it, and is the chief creditor. It is ex- 
pected that the company will pay in full. 
Judgment was docketed here yesterday 
ezainst James B. Taylor of 220 Bast Seventeenth 
Street in favor of Elizabeth Dorr, Fielding 
Gwynn, May Catlen, Ada Grey, Lee Gwynn 
Lawrence, and Lilian Thorne, owners of the 


Gwynn & Taylor Pasture in Sutton and Sleicher 
Counties, Texas, for $22,553 for use of the lands 
from June 1, 1891, to September, 1895. 

—George De Leon has been appointed receiver 
for the Old Times Distilling Company, which 
formerly had an office at 82 Broad Street, on 
the application of Peter Schmidt. The Southern 
National Bank holds 350 barrels of whisky as 
collateral security for two notes aggregating 
$4,500, and there are fifty barrels more in a 
storage warehouse. 


—A voluntary petition in insolvency has been 
filed by Nathaniel ©. Bartlett, a lawyer, of 
Haverhill, Mass. Liabilities. $30,000. The assets 
consist of real estate in Haverhill, mortgaged 
to Haverhill banks and others, and real estate 
in Derry, N. H., and Manchester, N. H., besides 
building materials and accounts and notes of un- 
certain value. 

—The firm of R. R. Littlefield & Co., manu- 
facturers, Boston, has failed; liabilities about 
$60,000. The failure was due to’ the change in 
“4 price of aie ‘The weekly payroll of 

1e company was $2,200, and their out é 
$300,000 a year. rae 

Judgment for $17,060 was entered here yester- 
day against George D. Chapman in favor of 
Marcus Boggs for the amount now due on two 
judgments obtained in Ohio in 1882 for $9,190, on 
which the interest and costs amount to $7,870. 

—Attachments have been received by the Sher- 
iff against the Seymour Pants Company of In- 
diana for $883 and against the Lansing Pants 
Company of Michigan for $765, both in favor of 
William N. Dutch, on assigned claims, 

—The stockholders of the Traders’ National 
Bank of Providence, R. I, unanimously voted 
yesterday to put the bank into liquidation July 
15 next. This was recommended by the offi- 
cers of the bank. 


—Judgment for $6,909 was entered yesterday 
against the United Growers’ Company of 133 
Reade Street in favor of Faure Freres of Bor- 
ceaux, France, balance due for brandies. 


—J. F. Slattery, maker of doors, sash, and 
blinds, of Boston, Mass., has assigned. A 
statement made last March gave his debts as 
$33,000 and his assets as $66,000. 

~-The Empire State Kniésting Mill Company of 
Schnectady, N. Y., made an assignment yester- 
day. The amount of the assets or the liabilities 
of the firm was not stated. 

—The Sheriff has received an attachment for 
$750 against the Goldthwaite Cloak Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, in favor of Albert Friedlander. 

—Henrietta Walter, ladies’ tailor, at 26 East 
Thirty-third Street, made an assignment yester- 
day to Rudolph Luhrs. 





Excursion to Mauch Chunk. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad will run a special 
excursion to Mauch Chunk, Glen Onoko, and 
the Switchback Railroad on July 4. A special 
train, with improved lunch car attached, will 
leave the foot of Cortlandt or Desbrosses Street 
at 8:20 A. M., and the Pennsylvania Annex, 
leaving the foot of Fulton Street, Brooklyn, at 
8 A. M., will connect with the train. Tickets 
for the round trip have been placed at $2.25. 
This trip .is one of the most delightful fa this 


season of the year, and nowhere can ex- 
eursionists behold valleys, 
on this trip. The trip 

one that is 


such mountains, 
rivers, and streams 
worth relating and, long rememb 
remembered. 
visited this 


NATIONAL GUARD NOTES. 

The Twenty-second Regiment, with com- 
mendable enterprise, has decided to erecta 
house on Creedmoor range for the exclu- 
sive use of its members who go to the 
range to shoot, and has received permis- 
sion from the State authorities to this end. 
The building, a cut of which is here given, 
is situated near the house erected by the 
State for the accommodation of riflemen. 
It will face toward the east, will have a 
frontage of 51 feet by 386 feet in depth, 
and will have a piazza around the entire 
building. Tt will be one full story and attic 
in height. 

The exterior will be of shingles, finished 
in a silver gray, with trimmings of white 
around windows and doors, and all columns 
and cornices are to be painted white, so 
that it will correspond with the other 
buildings in the immediate neighborhood. 

The interior, which is to be of ash and 


yellow pine, is to have a natural finish of 
oil; the first story will be divided into a 
main room, :n which there will be one large 
locker for each company, including special 
lockers for officers field, and staff, also a 
washroom and a workshop, and the attic 
will be arranged to accommodate fifty lock- 
ers, which will be assigned to individual 
members who shoot during the supplemen- 
tary season, . 

The building committee is composed of 


é 
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ments for a number of 

e musicians have more 
men on the ground. ey 
da) not n to do ogg: eae 3 the amount of 
work of the private, who carries a gun and 
receives only $1.25 per day. The musician 
like other enlisted men of the Nationa 
Guard, receive their uniforms, &c., free, 
are exempt from jury duty, and receive all 
benefits which accrue to all other members 
of the National Guard. The Sixty-ninth, 
when it goes to camp, will probably utilize 
the musicians on duty with other organiza- 
tons there, as it will hardly have time to 
enlist new men and perfect them in their du- 
ties before their tour, which begins Aug. 1. 

%,* 

Companies F and I of the Seventy-first 
Regiment have arranged what promises to 
be quite an interesting outing. The com- 
panies on Friday evening next, in fatigue 
uniform, will take a train from the Grand 
Central Station at 6:40 o’clock for Van 


Cortlandt Park. On arrival at the latter 
place the companies will make their head- 
quarters in the skate house at the lake, 
which will be found much more advan- 
tageous than transporting and_ erecting 
tents. The companies will cook their own 
rations, with the exception of the pies, 
which are to be served as dessert at the 
dinner on Sunday, July 5. The time at 
Van Cortlandt is to be utilized both for 
pleasure and instruction; there will be 
skirmish drills, close-order drills, guard 
duty, picket duty, and probably instruction 
in grand guard. Then the boys have 
arranged for a baseball and football match, 


agitated many 
years. At camp 
leisure than an 





and other pastimes will be indulged in, 









































wood. The architect is Francis Drischler, 
of 191 Broadway, who is a member of Com- 
pany E. The building will be ready for oc- 
cupancy about Aug, 1. 

s,* 

For the fifteenth season the camp of the 
military post on the Hudson established un- 
der the administration of Adjt. Gen. Town- 
send in 1882 was inaugurated yesterday aft- 
ernoon. Much of the discomforts attending 
overcrowding in tents prevalent last year 
will be obviated this season by the erection 
of additional tents. Extra sinks have been 
supplied, as well as an additional tank for 


water holding about 30,000 gallons. ‘ Dun- 
phy’s canteen” is there as heretofore, as 
well as the tent of the Y. M. C. A., with 
choice reading matter, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Guardsmen. It is practically the 
same old camp, but mounted officers who 
lack the experience of cowboys and hope 
that the ‘*‘ wild horses”’ the’State provided 
for them last year from Hoboken will be 
missing this year. With the Eighth Regi- 
ment, Squadron A, and the First Provis- 
ional Battalion of separate companies in 
camp an interesting week is promised. 


s,* 


There is one new arrangement in connec- 
tion with the camp of instruction which will 
be greatly appreciated by those desiring to 
visit camp. Instead of being obliged to un- 
dertake a ride over Peekskill Bay and 


Annsville Creek in a rowboat and suffer at 
the hands of the rapacious Peekskill boat- 
man, visitors can now be transported direct- 
ly to Roa Hook by railroad from the Grand 
Central Station. Week day trains from 
New-York City; landing at Roa Hook, leave 
at 11:30 A. M., 1:50 and 2:05 P. - Re- 
turning to New-York, the trains leave at 
5:42 and 7:59 P. M. The Sunday trains 
leave New-York at 9:35 A. M. and 3:45 
P.M., and returning leave Roa Hook at 
4:59 and 7:59 P. M. 
s.* 

The troops at the State camp will be re- 
lieved next Saturday afternoon by the Thir- 
teenth Regiment, Col. Watson. With the 
Thirteenth Regiment will be a battalion of 
separate companies, consisting of the First 
of Rochester, Capt. Smith; the Twenty- 
ninth of Medina, Capt. Ross; the Thirtieth 
of Elmira, Capt. Hoffman, and the Forty- 
third of Olean, Capt. Franshot. The bat- 
talion, which will be known as the Second, 
will be in command of Capt. Hoffman. 

= «= 

= 
It is understood that a plan is in contem- 
plation by the military authorities for dis- 
carding the double breasted dress coat for 
a single breasted garment. The adoption 


of the single breasted coat by the Twelfth 
Regiment, which was recommended by ex- 
Inspector-General T. H. McGrath, proved a 
most decided benefit, both as to looks and 
comfort. The single breasted coat would 
also be cheaper to manufacture than the 
present garment, 

* * 


Adjt.-Gen. McAlpin seems never to lose 
interest in the matter of uniforms, and 
some new fad, embellishment, or alteration 
is continually cropping up. The latest 
change, which many officers will not relish, 
is the adoption of a new forage cap, which 
the General has just announced. The new 
cap is to have a diameter at the top slight- 
ly more than at the base, and its height is 


to be 3% inches. For general officers the 
cap is to be made of dark blue cloth, with 
a band of black velvet 1% inches wide, 
drooping visor of biack leather, bound with 
the same, and two metal eyelets for venti- 
lation on each side of the cap, which will 
have a cord strap of gold. Tne caps for 
all other officers will be the same as above, 
with the exception that the band will be of 
black lustrous mohair instead of velvet. 
The cap for enlisted men will be made of 
dark blue cloth, chasseur pattern, with 
straps of black leather, and drooping visor 
of black patent leather. In place of the 
gold embroidered wreaths of oak leaves on 
dark blue cloth ground enéircling the let- 
ters “‘N. Y.” in silver embroidery, which 
was the former forage cap badge, the Ad- 
jutant has prescribed a new device which 
shall be on the forage cap of all officers. 
It will be the National Guard shield em- 
broidered in gold. This device represents 
the State shield, with the arms of the State 
impaling those of the United States, the 
arms of the State upon the dexter side, 
and those of the United States upon the 
sinister side, surmounted by the crest of 
the State. comprising the device, globe, 
and eagle, and underneath all the motto 
** Excelsior.”’ 
$,* 

The question as to whether the field mu- 
sicians of a regiment, who are regularly 
enlisted members of the National Guard 
in nearly all regiments, shall be paid $3 
per day at camp, has come to a crisis in 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment, with the result 
that at the present time the regiment is 


practically without field musicians. The 
trouble in the Sixty-ninth Regiment with 
its field musicians began at camp last year, 
wken the men desired the pay of $3 per day, 
as much as the Captain of a company re- 
ceives. The State code prescribes that a mu- 
sician, when serving under the orders of a 
Commander in Chief, shall receive $1.25 per 
day. It has been customary, throughout 
the National Guard, for regiments to pay an 
extra $1.75 out of their treasuries to the 
musicians to make up the amount to $3 per 
man. Col, Smith of the Sixty-ninth, how- 
ever, when asked by the musicians to pay 
them $3 per man, refused, on the grounds 
that the sum was exorbitant and that the 
regimental treasury had no funds to ex- 
pend for such a purpose. The result is, 
that a number of the musicians who should 
have reported for duty with the battal- 
ions of the regiment recently failed to put 
in an appearance, and, furthermore, when 
some men to take their pistes were se- 
cured, the drumsticks, which should have 
been in their proper places in the armory, 
had mysteriously disappeared. It was ap- 
parently an attempt on the part of the mu- 
sicians to cripple regimental headquarters 
in finding substitutes, Col. Smith, if he could 
have procured sufficient roof of con- 
spiracy, would have had the men court- 
martialed. They are all enlisted men of 
the National Guard, who volumteered to 


perform their. duties’ faithfully. The Col- 
onel has al 4 discharged seven of the 
musicians, and has requested a dishonor- 


able discharge for the eight remaining. 
The determnation of Col. Smith in the mat- 
ter will meet with the approval of almost 

onal Guard. Th 
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Field House at Creedmoor, N. Y. 
Twenty-second Reziment N. G. N. Y. 
Capts. Thurston, Lilliendahl, and Isher-| and some of the soldiers have already 


secured the skiffs on Van Cortlandt Lake, 
in which a number of the lady visitors 
will be taken for a row. The command will 
return from Van Cortlandt on the evening 
of Sunday, July 5. The officers of Company 
F who will be present are Capt. Wells 
and Lieut. McLeod, The officers of Com- 
pany I are Capt. Reton and Lieuts. Meeks 
and Williams. 
s,* 

The Second Battery, Capt. Wilson, will 
visit Schenectady on July 4, upon the invi- 
tation of the Mayor and Common Council, 
to participate in the ceremonies of the day. 
The members of the battery will be the 
guests of the city until Sunday, July 5, and 
while there will give an exhibition drill. 

s,* 

The Third Battery will go into camp 
at Creedmoor next Friday night, and remain 
over July 4 and 5. 

) *,* 

The Ninth Regiment is now happily lo- 
cated in its new armory, although it has 
not yet full possession of the same. 

s,* 

Sergt. Herbert Barry of Troop One has 
been elected Second Lieutenant, and has 
passed the examining board. Capt. Bridg- 
man has appointed Corp. William C. Cam- 
mann a Sergeant, Walter Alexander a Cor- 
poral, and F. W. Cheseborough artificer. 
The squadron has now the full number of 
members allowed by law. Major Roe has 
appointed Lieut. Coudert a member of the 
squadron examining board. 

*,* 

If Lieut. A. C. Clayton of the Seventy- 
first Regiment prefers to brave the terrors 
of a State examining board, which is to 
convene next Thursday for his benefit, 
rather than resign, there will be some fun 
ahead, which, it is said, will surely be at 
the expense of the Lieutenant. The State 
board is practically a “ bouncing board,” 
and Col. Greene desiring the Lieutenant to 
sever his connection with the regiment, 
the board will surely act on the Colonel’s 
wishes, and the result will be a regular 
cyclone. 

*,* 

The officers of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, appreciating the service of ex-Col. 
John T. Camp, have decided to present the 
wife of the Colonel with a suitable testi- 
monial, commemorating the service of the 
Colonel. Capt. Smith and Adjts. Tread- 
well and Daly have been appointed to take 
charge of the matter. Capt. Dayton of 
Company G has appointed Sergt. E. Parks 
First Sergeant of the company, in place of 
Buck, promoted. Sergt. J. B. Graham of 
Company K, ag mem | appointed, has passed 
the examining board. 

+,¢ 

The resignation of Second Lieut. John 
Pentony of Company I, Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment, has been received. It is understood 
pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Lieutenant to forward the same for the 
good of the service. 

s,° 

Brig. Gen. B. M. Whitlock, General In- 
spector of Rifle Practice, gives early notice 
as to the dates and conditions of the annual 
rifle competitions for the National Guard to 
be held at Creedmoor range and elsewhere, 
The matches for the First and Second Bri- 
gades, which are to be shot for at Creed- 
moor on Thursday, Sept. 17, are open to 
teams of twelve, each man to fire with a 
State rifle five shots at 200, 300, 500, and 


600 yards; standing at 200, kneeling or sit- 
ting at 300, prone at 500, and any position 
at 600. The regulation rifle must be used, 
and on gore is a ree presented by the 
State off New-York, valued at $100. The 
Third Brigade match will be competed for 
at Bath-on-the-Hudson on Saturday, Sept. 
5, and is open to teams of six from each 
battalion or separate company>of infantry 
in the brigade. The Fourth Brigade match 
will be shot for at Tonawanda on Friday, 
Sept. 4,and is also open to teams of six men 
from each regiment or -- aeiaeee company 
in the Fourth Brigade. The conditions as 
to weapons, distances, positions, and prizes 
in the matches for the two last-named 
brigades are the same as those for the 
First and Second Brigade matches. The 
New-York State match will bé competed 
for at Creedmoor on Thursday, Sept. 17. 
This competition is open to teams of twelve 
from each regiment, battalion, separate 
company of infantry, squadron, or separate 
troop of cavalry in the National Guard of 
the State, and the prize is a trophy present- 
ed by the State, valued at $300. The ranges 
to be shot over, positions, &c., are the same 
as prescribed for the brigade matches. 
The Government’s match, open to individual 
members of the National Guard, will be 
shot for at Creedmoor on Saturday, Sept. 
19. Contestants in this match will shoot 
over the 600, 500, , and 200 yard ranges, 
in the order named, and will fire five shots 
at each distance, and can take any position 
with the head toward the target. This 
match, which really represents the in- 
dividual. championship of the WNation- 
al Guard, is a most interesting com- 
petition, and is conducted under the 
principals of a skirmish run. No 
sighting shots are allowed; a halt will be 
made at the distances named above, and 
the contestants will shoot as soon as a 
bugler sounds ‘‘Commence. firing.” One 
minute will be allowed contestants at each 
distance, and at the expiration of the time 
limit the bugler will sound “ Cease firing.” 
Any contestant who fires a shot before or 
after the signals above named are given 
will be given a miss for the shot fired. 
The prize is a silver cup, presented by ex- 
Gov. Roswell P. Flower for annual com- 
petition. Another very interesting compe- 
tition is the Adjutant General’s match, 
which is to be competed for at Creedmoor 
on Friday, Sept. 18. This competition is 
open to one team of three from each com- 
pany or separate company of infantry, 
troop of gry or signal corps, and one 
team from the field, staff, and non-commis- 
sioned staff of each regiment, or battalion, 
not a part of a regiment or squadron of 
cavalry. The distances and _ positions 
are 300 yards standing and 800 yards in 
any position, seven shots at each 
distance. The prize is a trophy presented 
by Major Gen. E. A. McAlpin, Adjutant 
General, for annual competitions. All the 
matches to be shot for at Creedmoor will 
commence promptly at 10 o’clock in the 
morning on the dates named. The entries 
must be sent to‘the office of the General 
Inspector of Rifle Practice on or before 
Sept. 14. A prize of a value not to exceed 

will be awarded the company in each 
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] EDEN’S CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 





The Town Will Be One Hundred Years 
Old July 2. 


EDEN, Me., June 27.—The town of Eden 
is 100 years old, and there is to be a big 
celebration in recognition of the fact. It 
is to begin Thursday morning and continue 
for two days. Some of the features are 


to be athletic prize contests, yacht races, 
and aquatic sports, band concert, hose and 
bicycle contests. ‘ 

There will also be a civic parade, speeches, 
literary exercises, and fireworks. A public 
dinner will be served on both Thursday 
and Friday, and the celebration will end 
by Friday night, with a reception and 
ball at a hotel. 

Among the invited guests are Gov. Henry 
B. Cleaves and staff, Liewellyn Powers, ex- 
Govs. Burleigh, Davis, Garcelon and Con- 
nor; Charles k. Johnson, Thomas B. Reed, 
Nelsun Dinzley, Charles A. Boutelle, Eu- 
gene Hale, Chief Justice John A. Peters, 
Payson Tucker, J. H. Manley, the Mayors 
of the princ:pal cities in Maine, editors of 
the leaditie newsa pers, and other prominent 
the leading newspapers, and other promi- 
nent men. 


MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 





SAN FRANCISCO, June 27.—The official closing 
quotations for mining stocks to-day were as fol- 


lows: 
Saturday. Friday. 
.09 mp 











BIER) cicccccacdececcvcceseiecscoccse 2 
RGD 5 cnis cbt basnocdervbsescevense ¢ 46 .45 
Best & Belcher.......seeeceeeseees « §2 *.88 
Bodie Consolidated. ......sesseeeeee « 41 .40 
Bulwer a .80 .26 
CHATTER «6 occ ase vosececcie 2.55 2.60 
Consolidated Cal. -1.85 1.95 
Crown Point ... 45 45 
Gould & Curry..... .20 1.25 
Hale & Norcross... 1.30 1.50 
MexICAN 2..0sscoccccs ves -68 -68 
eae 15 1.80 
POCOSL wcccecsvcscccesessocsescoecs 15 1.20 
Savage ........ o0bs ewes beeen secees -97 1.05 
Sierra Nevada .....cccccsccccscece 61 .63 
Union Consoliated ...-....+..- oosse ol -61 
TIM ccccccecs cevccvecoencscuccvses « 09 12 
Yellow Jacket ...... CclseesecSoccee’ 45 45 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Col., June 27.—Gardiner 





& Co. report the closing quotations to-day as 
follows: 
Saturday. Friday. 
GADSON. .icceee ecbescecoesocssbcovscs 17 .78 
Anaconda ......+ees a errs -59 59 
Argentum ...c.ce+- desecccececese - 58 .59 
Isabella ....+ bbpAb adh Gap sotess on06% -65 6414 
Portland . cb ouedbvtsecbactncd 1.80 1.80 
TIDIOR 5 oc cccmccgstvecscceccsccscce 37 36% 
Consolidated ..ccscscecescececcees 1914 19% 
Pharmacist 2... .cccescscwcccesseee 10% 10% 
TORK cocccs -12 12 : 
Mount Rosa -13% -13% 
Alamo ..... -04%4 04% 
Blue Bell. .ccosccvcsccecvecs 04 044% 
Golden Fleece....... hedoe settee 1.53 1.55 
SOUESPBON. ove ccsvcrecvcevocesvecese 17% 18 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


(Should be read daily by all interested, as changes 
may occur at any time.) 

Foreign mails for the week ending July 4 will 

close (promptly in all cases) at this office as fol- 


lows: 
TRANSATLANTIC MAILS. 

TUESDAY.—At 7 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship Spree*, via Southampton and Bremen, (let- 
ters for Ireland must be directed ‘‘ per Spree ”’ ;) 
at 4 PM for Cape Colony and Natal, per steam- 
ship City of Perth, via Cape Town, (letters must 
be directed ‘‘ per City of Perth.’’) 

WEDNESDAY.—At 7 AM (supplementary 9 
AM) for Europe, per steamship St. Paul*, via 
Southampton, (letters for Ireland must be directed 
‘‘ per St. Paul ’';) at 9 AM (supplementary 10:30 
AM) for Europe, per steamship Majestic*, via 
Queenstown; at 12 M for Belgium direct, per 
steamship Kensington, via Antwerp, (letters must 
be directed ‘‘ per Kensington.’’) 

THURSDAY.—At 4 AM for Europe, per steam- 


ship Columbia*, via Plymouth, Cherbourg, and 
Hamburg; at 7 AM for Netherlands direct, per 
steamship Edam, via Amsterdam, (letters must 
be directed ‘‘ per Edam.’’) 


SATURDAY.—At 3 AM for France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, and 
British India, per steamship La Bourgogne’, via 
Havre; at 6:30 AM (supplementary 8:30 AM) for 
Europe, per steamship Paris, via Southampton, 
(etters for Ireland must be directed ‘*‘ per 


Paris’ ;) at 6:30 AM for Ireland, per steamship 
Lucania, via Queenstown, (letters for other 
parts of Europe must be directed ‘‘ per Lu- 


cania’’;) at 7 AM for Netheriands direct, per 
steamship Veendam, via Rotterdam, (letters must 
be directed ‘‘ per. Veendam’’;) at AM for 
Genoa direct, per steamship Fulda, (letters must 
be directed ‘‘ per Fulda’’;) at 10 AM for Scot- 
land direct, per steamship City of Rome, via 
Glasgow, (letters must be directed ‘‘ per City of 
Rome’’;) at 11 AM for Norway direct,, per 
steamship Norge, (letters must be directed ‘* per 
Norge.’’) 

*PRINTED MATTER, &c.—German steamers 
sailing on Tuesdays. Thursdays, and Saturdays 
take printed matter, &c., for Germany, and 
specially addressed printed matter, &c., for other 
parts of Europe: White Star steamers on 
Wednesday take specially addressed printed mat- 
ter, &c., for Europe. Cunard steamers on Sat- 
urday take printed matter, &c., for Great Britain 
and Ireland, and specially addressed printed mat- 
ter, &c., for other parts of Europe. American 
and French Line steamers take printed matter, 
&c., for all countries for which they are adver- 
tised to carry mail. 





After the closing of the supplementary trans- 
atlantic mails named above, additional supple- 
mentary mails are opened on the piers of the 
American, English, French, and German steam- 
ers, and remain open until within ten minutes 
of the hour of sailing of steamer. 

MAILS FOR SOUTH AND CENTRALAMERICA, 
WEST INDIES, &c. 
MONDAY.—At §3 PM for Belize, Puerto Cortez, 
and Guatemala, per steamer from New-Orleans; 
at 9 PM for Jamaica, per steamer from Boston. 
TUESDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, per 
steamer from Baltimore; at 11 AM for Santiago, 
Cuba, per steamship Panama, (letters for Co- 
lombia and Venezuela must be directed ‘‘ per 
Panama ’’;) at 1 PM for La Plata Countries, per 
steamship Castilian Prince; at §3 PM for Costa 

Rica, per steamer from New-Orleans. 

WEDNESDAY.—At 10 AM (supplementary 10:30 
AM) for Fortune Island and Haiti, per steamship 
Alps; at 10 AM for Costa Rica, per steamship 
Geo. Dumois, via Port Limon; at 10 AM (supple- 
mentary 11 AM) for Central America, (except 
Costa Rica and Guatemala,) and South Pacific 
ports, per steamship Advance, via Colon, (letters 
for Guatemala must be directed ‘‘per Ad- 
vance’’;) at 12 M for Inagua and Haiti per 
steamship Schleswig; at 12:30 PM _ (supple- 
mentary 1 PM) for Demerara direct and Bar- 
bados, per steamship Muriel; at 1 PM for Cuba, 
per steamship Yucatan, via Havana; at 1 PM 
for North Brazil, per steamship Polycarp, via 
Para, Maranham, and Ceara; at 9 PM for Port 
Antonio, per steamer from Boston. 

THURSDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, 
per steamer from Baltimore; at 1 PM (supple- 
mentary 1:30 PM) for Bermuda, per steamship 
Orinoco; at 1 PM (supplementary 1:30 PM) for 
Nassau, N. P., and Santiago de Cuba, per steam- 
ship Santiago; at 2 PM for Puerto Rico direct, 
per steamship Fort William. 

FRIDAY.—At 6:30 AM for Brazil and La 
Plata countries, per steamship Coleridge, via 
Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro, (letters 
for North Brazil must be directed ‘‘ per Cole- 
ridge ’’;) at 10 AM (supplementary 10:30 AM) 
for Gonaives, Aux-Cayes, Jacmel, and Santa 
Martha, per steamship Yumuri; at 10:30 AM for 
Haiti, Cumana, and Carupano, per steamship 
Prins Wm. I., (letters for other parts of Vene- 
zuela, Curacao, Trinidad, British and Dutch 
Guiana must be directed ‘‘ per Prins Wm. I. =) 
at 11 AM (supplementary 11:30 AM) for Vene- 
zguela and Curacao, also Savanilla and Cartha- 
gena, via Curacao, per steamship Caracas; at 12 
M for Grenada, Trinidad, and Tobago, per steam- 
ship Castle Eden; at 1 PM for Campeachy, 
Chiapas, Tabasco, Tuxnam, and Yucatan, per 
steamship Saratoga, (letters for other parts of 
Mexico and for Cuba must be directed ‘‘ per 
Saratoga ’’;) at 1 PM (supplementary 1:30 PM) 
for San Domingo and Turk’s Island, per steam- 
ship Saginaw; at 4 PM (supplementary 4:30 PM) 
for Fortune Island, Jamaica, and Greytown, per 
.steamship Adirondack. 

SATURDAY.—At 2:30 AM_for Newfoundland, 
per steamship Corean, from Philadelphia. 


Mails for Newfoundland, by rail to Halifax, and 
thence by steamer, close at this office daily at 
8:30 PM. Mails for Miquelon, by rail to Boston, 
and thence by steamer, close at this office dally 
at 8:30 PM. Mails for Cuba close at this office 
daily at 7 AM., for forwarding by steamers sail- 
mg (Mondays and Thursdays) from Port Tampa, 
Fla. Mails for Mexico, overland, unless specially 
addressed for dispatch by steamer, close at this 
office daily at 7 AM. §Registered mail closes at 
6 PM previous day. 
TRANSPACIFIC MAILS. 

Mails for Australia, (except West Australia.) 
Hawaii, and Fiji Islands, (specially addressed,) 
only,) per steamship Miowera, (from Vancouver,) 
close here daily after June 20 and up to July §1 at 
6:30 PM. Mails for China and Japan, per steam- 
ship Braemer, (from Tacoma,) close here daily 
up to July §4 at 6:30 PM. Mails for Hawail, 
per steamship Australia, (from San Francisco,) 
close here daily up to July 5 at 6:30 PM. Mails 
for China, Japan, and Hawaii, per steamship 
City of Peking, (from San Francisco,) close here 
daily up to July 5 at 6:30 PM. Mails for China 
and Japan, (specially addressed only,) per steam- 
ship Empress of China, (from Vancouver,) close 
here daily up to July at 6:30 PM. Mails for 
Australia, (except those for West Australia, 
which are forwarded via Europe,) New-Zealand, 
Hawaii, Fiji, and Samoan Islands, per steamship 
Mariposa, (from Safi Francisco,) close here daily 
up to July §18 at 7:30 AM, 11 AM, and 
PM, (or on arrival at New-York of steamship 
Umbria with British mails for Australia.) Mails 
for the Society Islands, per ship City of Papeiti, 
(from San Francisco,) close here daily up to July 
25 at 6:30 PM. 
Transpacific mails are forwarded to port of 
sailing daily and the schedule of closing is ar- 
ranged on the presumption of their uninterrupted 
overland transit. §Registered mail closes at 6 
PM previous day. 

CHARLES W. DAYTON, Postmaster. 
Post Office, New-York, N. Y., June 26, 1896. 


to JAPAN 


Fla.Cent.& Pen.Fast F. & P.Line via Jacksonville. 
Great So.Freight & Passenger Line via Charleston. 
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FALL RIVER LINE. 


For BOSTON, NEWPORT, FALL RIVER, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all 
Eastern and Northern Mountain, Inland, and Sea- 
Shore Points. 

DOUBLE SERVICE. Steamers PRISCILLA, 
PURITAN, PLYMOUTH and PILGRIM in_com- 


mission. A fine Orchestra on each. Leave 
New-York from Pier 18 N, R.. foot of Murray 
St., at 


5:30 P, M., week days and Sundays for Fall 
River direct, connecting with express trains due 
Boston 7:00 and 8:00 A. M. This steamer touches 
at Newport Monday mornings only at 3:16. 

6:30 BP, M., week days only, for Newport 
and Fall River, due Newport 4:00 A. M., leave 
Newport 6:00 A. M., due Fall River 7:00 A. M., 
connecting with express train due Boston_ 9:15. 

Address, with 2c. postage, P. O. Box 452, N. 
Y. City, for folder containing full time table and 
list of Summer literature. 


Hudson River by Daylight, 


PALACE IRON DAY LINE STEAMEKS. | 
“Nis W-YORss ” and * ALBANY, 
Finest and fastest river steamers in the world. 

Daily except Sunday. 

Leaves Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex). 8 A. M. 

jx New-York, Desbrosses St. Pier. 8:40 | 

= West 22d St. Pier..... v 

For ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 
Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Cats- 
kill, and Hudson. 

Direct connection on the Kingston Point Dock 
with trains for points in the Catskill Mountains, 
and for Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska. The 
usual railroad connections at Poughkeepsie, 
Catskill, Hudson, and Albany. Through tickets 
sold at Desbrosses St. Pier, West 22d St. Pier, 
New-York Transfer Company’s offices, and _ other 
or ticket offices in New-York and Brovok- 


yn 
Alb Evening Line 
Steamers ADIRONDACK (New) and DEAN 
RICHMOND leave Old Pier 41 N, R., foot Canal 
St., at 6 P. M. daily, (Sundays excepted.) Con- 
necting with express trains for Saratoga, Lake 
George, Richfield Springs, Sharon Springs, Thou- 
sand Islands, Adirondacks, and all points North, 
East, and West. Saturday night steamer con- 
nects with Sunday morning train for Saratoga, 
Caldwell, and steamer on Lake George. 


PROVIDENCE LINE. 


FOR BOSTON, WORCESTER, the NORTH and 
EAST. Phe Connecticut and Massachusetts leave 
NEW ‘PIER 36 N. R., one block over Canal St., 
at 5:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday. Full night’s 
rest; shortest rail ride. FINE ORCHESTRA on 
each st2amer. 


RAMSDELL LINE.—Steamers leave Pier 24 N. 

R., foot Franklin St., for Cranston’s, West 
Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill Landing, 
and Newburg; week days, 5 P. M.; Sundays, 9 
A M.: 133d St., N. R., 9:25 A. M 

















VRAVELERS’ GUIDE—SHIPPING. 











NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


FROM NEW-YORK. 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON, BREMEN. 
FAST EXPRESS STEAMERS. 

I. cab.,$90 & upward; II. cab., $60; round trip,$110. 
Spree, Tu., Je 30, 10 AM|Irave, Tu., Jy 21, 10 AM 
Lahn, Tu., Jy 7, 10 AM(|Spree, Tu., Jy 28, 10 AM 
davel, Tu., Jy 14, 10 AM)Lahn,Tu.,Aug.4, 10 AM 
CHERSOURG, PARIS, BREMEN, 
Saale, Sat., Jy 11, 10 AM|Aller, Sat.,Jy 25, 10 AM 
Return tickets available from Mediterranean or 

from Bremen, London, or Havre. 

MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 

TO GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA. 
Fulda, July 4, 10 AM/Kaiser, July 25. 10 AM 
Ems, July 11, 10 AM/Werra, Aug. 8, 10 AM 

OELRICHS & CO., % Bowling Green. 
LOUIS H. MEYER, 45 8S. 3d St., Phila., Penn. 


: HAMBURKG-AMERICAN LINE. 


TWLIN-SCREW EXPRESS 
= = Line trom New-York to 
Plymouth (London,) Cherbourg, Paris, & Hamburg 
Columbia, July 2, 5 AMJA. Victoria,July 16,7AM 
Normannia, Jy 9,10 AM|F.Bismarck,Jy 23,10 AM 
I. Cab., $100 and upward; II. Cab., $60 & upward. 
PLYMOUTH-LONDON, 4% h, Free of Charge 
by Special Train. CHERBOURG, PARIS, 6% h. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
37 Broadway, New-York. 


rican Line. 


NEW-YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—(London—Paris.) 
Sailing at 10 A. M 








ST: PAUL: .cais- July 1/ST. LOUIS...... July 15 
re Spee July 4|ST. PAUL...... July 22 
NEW-YORK..... July 8INEW-YORK ...July 29 


Red Star Line to Antwerp. 
Sailing Every Wednesday. 
Kensington, July 1,2 PM Southw’k, Jy. 15,1:30 PM 
Westers!’d, July 8, Noon/| Berlin, July 22, noon 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Piers 14 & 15 North River. Office, G Bowting Green. 


Cook’s Tours: 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Parties will leave New-York, July 9, 23, &c., 
for a delightful tour through 








Nova Scotia, the St. Lawrence, Que- 
bee, etc. 

To Europe, S. S. Aurania, July 7. 

Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 


Montreal, Quebec, the Saguenay, White 
Mountains, etc. 14 and 20 days’ tours, leay- 
ing July 3, 18, and Aug. 1, 15. 

Yellowstone Park and the Great Lakes, 
July 9%. 

China and Japan, Oct. 12, from San Fran- 
cisco. 

Round the World, Sept. 14, Oct. 8, and Oct. 
17, from San Francisco. 

Official Ticket Agents for New-York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, and other 
lines. 

Independent 
everywhere. 

American Tour Book, giving routes and 
rates for independent travelers, now ready. Free 
on application. 

yhen writing please mention tour desired, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamships sail every Saturday at noon. 
FOR GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY, 
From Pier 54 N. R., Foot West 24th Street. 
S. S. City of Rome, July 4 and Sept. 5. 
Cabin, $60 and up; 2d cabin, $40; steerage, $25.50. 
Ethiopia ........ July 11)Circassia ....... July 25 
Furnessia ....... July 18'Anchoria ....... Aug. 8 
Cabin passage, $50 and upwards. 
Second Cabin, $30 and $35. Steerage, $24.50. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 

General Agents, 7 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


FRENCH LINE. 
COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSAT- 
LANTIQUE., 

DIRECT LINE TO HAVRE. PARIS, FRANCE. 
LA BOURGOGNE, Leboeuf, Sat., July 4, 6 A. M, 
LA TOURAINE, Santelli, Sat., July 11, M. 
Parlor-seat and buffet smoking car attached to 
Special Train Havre-Paris, (or vice versa;) seats 

$1.00 extra. 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, No. 3 Bowling Gréen. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE OF 
TWIN SCREW 
STEAMERS—NEW-YORK—LONDON—WEEKLY 
MOBILE «:.ccccweccccesccccecceccccccs July 4, 1896 

For freight and passage apply to 
NEW-YORK SHIPPING CO., 
“ , General Agents, 
Washington Building, No. 1 Br’dway, New-York. 
Steamers leave Pier 39 N.R., foot W. Houston St. 


NETHERLANDS LINE. 
for Rotterdam and Amsterdam, via Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, France: 
Ss. 8S. EDAM...... -.-.-.Thursday, July 2,9 A. M. 
S.S., VEENDAM ..Saturday, July 4, 9 A. M. 
First cabin, $60-$70; second cabin, $40; steer- 
age at very low rates. Apply for handbook and 
terms, General Passenger Agency, 39 Broadway. 


JAPAN-CHINA. 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 


railroad and steamship tickets 

















OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL S. S. CO. 
Steamers leave San Francisco: 
CITY OF PEKING...... ecevcece July 11, 3 P. M. 
DORIC «..--cecesees Bitte nrboees July 21,3 P. M. 
CHINA, via Honolulu........... July 30, 3 P. M. 
BELGIC, cccccccccecrccccscevesss Aug. 8, 3 P. M. 
CRU. cocseccvce weccowe ccocce Aug. 17,3 P. M9. 
For freight, passage, and general information 
apply 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery .Place, 


at 
Washington Building, and 287 Broadway. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
Intended steamships sailing from Vancouver 


4NnD CHINA: 


EMPRESS OF CHINA. .July 13; Sept. 14; Dec. 7 
EMPRESS OF iNDIA....Aug. 3; Oct. 12; Jan. 4 
EMPRESS OF JAPAN..Aug. 24; Nov. 9; Feb, 1 


vo HONOLULU, FIJI, 4x> AUSTRALIA 


MIOWERA, July 8. WARRIMOO, Aug. 8. 
Second Cabin accommodations very low rates. 
For tickets and freight rates apply 353 Broad- 

way. For freight rates only, 65 Wall St., N. ¥, 


Panama Rail Road Steamship Lin, = 
“FORMERLY (O)UMpi¢0 Lie, 


THE SEA ROUTE TO SAN &FHANUISUO. 
Connecting at the Isthmus for all West Coast 
Ports of Mexico, Central and South America. 

Steamers sail from Pier foot West 27th St., N. Y. 
ADVANCE, July 1, M. FINANCE, July 10, M. 
For rates apply at Company’s office, 20 Broad- 
way. . JOHN MUIR, Traffic Manager. 


CLYDE LINE. 

CHARLESTON, 8S. C., the South and Southwest. 
JACKSONVILLE, and all Florida points. 
From Pier 29 E. R., (foot of Seswres St.,) 3 P.M. 











SEMINOLE....+--++ adeeveees uesday, June 30 
TROQUOIS.....---+00+ coccccees-Friday, July 8 
COMANCHE, (new)......-- o«e.eTuesday, July 7 


Steamers have first-class passenger accommoda- 
tions. WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
5 Bowling Green, New-York. 


T. C. Eger, General Agent, 391 Broadway, N. Y. 





_—_—— 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—STEAMBOATS, 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, 
Watch Hill, Block Island, all Eastern Resorts, 


LINE. 
Steamers CITY OF LOWELL & CITY OF 
WORCESTER leave Pier 40 (old No.) N. R., next 
Desbrosses St., 5:30 P. M., except Sunday. 
FINE ORCHESTRA ON EACH STEAMER. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS.-—Catskill Evening Line 
from foot of Christopher St., N. R., every week 
day at 6 P. M., and West 123d St., 6:30, connect- 
ing at Catskill with mountain trains; good ac- 
commodation for horses and carriages; bicycles 
seni send to pier or to Catskill for descriptive 
older. : 


_ HUDSON AND COXSACKIE BOATS, FROM 
foot of Christopher St., N. R., every week day 











SAVANNAH LINE, OCEAN S&S. 8. CO. 

Tri-weekly from Pier 34 N. R., foot of Spring 
St., Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 5 
P. M. For freight and passage apply to 

J. D. Hashagen, E. F.A.;W. H. Rhett, Gen. Agt. 
Plant System, 261 B’way|Cent. R. R., 317 B’ way. 
J. J. Farnsworth, B.P.A.|J. L. Adams, G. E. A. 

Plant System, 261 B’wav F.C.&P.R.1., 353 B’ way. 
G. M. Sorrel, Mgr. J. P. Beckwith, G. F. & P. A. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE. 

For OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, NEW- 
PORT NEWS, PETERSBURG, PORTSMOUTH, 
PINNERS POINT, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
BEACH, und WASHINGTON, D. C., DAILY, 
EXCEPT SUNDAY. 

Richmond direct, (via all-water route,) Monday 
a. ht only) and Saeny,, a ngers and 





“ AMERICA'S CREATEST RAILROAD,’ 


NEW YORK 
ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER R. BR 


From Grand Central Station, 42d St. 

7:50 A. M.—Except Sunday. For Adirondack 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, and Mon- 
treal. 

8:30 A. M.—Except Sunday. Empire State Ex- 
press. Fastest train in the world. Stops 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester. 
Due at Buffalo 4:45 P. M., Niagara Falls 
5:55 P. M. This train is limited to its 
seating capacity. 

9:30 A. M.—Daily. Fast Mail. For Pough- 
keepsie, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buftalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago. 

9:40 A. M.—Except Sunday. For Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George, Green 
Mountains, and Montreal. 

10:30 A. M.—Except Sunday. Day express. For 
Catskill Mountains, Richfield Springs, and 
all important New-York State points. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Southwestern Limited. For 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Indianapolis, and St. 
Louis. Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Chicago Special. For De- 
troit, Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago. 
Stops at Poughkeepsie, Aibany, Schenec- 


tady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and 
Buffalo. 

1:40 P. M.—Saturdays only. Saratoga, Lake 
George, and Catskill Mountains Lirnited. 


Buffet drawing-room cars only. 

3:30 P. M.—Except Sunday. West Point, Pough- 
keepsie, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Troy, 
Saratoga. 

4:30 P. M.—Daity. North Shore Limited. Due 
Detroit at 8:20 A. M., Chicago 4:30 P. M. 
Stops at Albany, Utica, and Syracuse. 

6:00 P. M.—Daily. For Albany, Troy, Utica, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis. 

6:25 P. M.—Daily. Saranac Lake, Lake Placid, 
and Adirondack resorts south of Lake Clear 


—Saratoga, Plattsburgh, Burlington, | St. 
Albans, and Ottawa. 
7:00 P. M.—Daily. For Adirondack resorts 


north of Lake Clear, Saratoga, St. Albans, 
and Montreal. Fridays only, Fulton 


Chain. ‘ 

7:30 P. M.—Daily. For Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chica- 
go. Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, and 

ca. $ 

9:00 P. M.—Daily. Carries sleeping-car pas- 
sengers only, for points on Fall Brook 
Railway, via Lyons, and for Rochester. 

9:15 P. M.—Da‘ly. For Syracuse, -Oswego, 

Watertown, Cape Vincent, Ogdensburg, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Chicago, except Saturday for the Auburn 
Road. Sundays only Gloversville. 

12:10 NIGHT.—Theatre train for Chicago and 
principal points on New-York Central ev- 
ery night, except Sunday night. Sunday 
night, Gloversville and Chicago sleepers 
leave on 9:15 train. 

9:06 A. M. and 3:35 P. M.—Daily, except Sun- 

day, to Pittsfield via Hariem Division. 

9:15 A. M.—Sundays only, to Pittsfield and the 

Berkshire Hills via Harlem Division. 

“ALL NIGHT” TRAINS TO YONKERS. 

‘“‘All night’’ trains run between 155th Street 
and points on the Putnam Division as far as 
Yonkers in connection with the Elevated Road. 
The only line running “all night” trains out of 
New-York. 

Wagner Palace Cars on all through trains, 

Trains illuminated with Pintsch Light. 

Tickets and Wagner offices at Grand Central 
Station, 118 Broadway, 14 Park Place, 261, 413 
Broadwuy, 31 East 14th St., 942 Broadway, 235 
Columbus Av., 61 West 125th St., and 138th St. 
Station New-York; 338 and 726 Fulton St. and 
106 Broadway, E&. D., Brooklyn. 

Baggage checked from hotel or residence by the 
Westcott Express Company. 

JOHN M. TOUCEY, GEORGE H. DANIELS, 

General Manag=r. General Passenger Agent. 


‘WEST SHORE E.R. 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. Y., as fol- 
lows, and 15 m. earlier from foot Franklin St.: 
3:30 A. M. Daily. Local to Buffalo. Sleeping 

ear, New-York to Bloomville, Sundays only; 

ean be occupied 9 
7:30 A. M. Daily. 

kill Mountains and Saratoga. 

Albany, Sundays only. 

9:15 A. M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Chicago. Parlor car to Syracuse. 

A.—11:00 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, to 
Bloomville and Catskill. Mountains, New-Paltz, 
Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska. Parlor Cars 
to Hobart and New-Paltz. 

B.—11:35 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Cats- 
kill Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and 
Minnewaska, Albany, Saratoga, Caldwell, Lake 
George. Parlor cars to Bloomville, Saratoga, 
and Caldwell. 

:15 P. M. Saturdays only. 





Local to Albany, for Cats- 
Parlor car to 


218 Half-Holiday Spe- 
cial to Catskill Mountains. Parlor car attached. 
C.—3:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Cats- 
kill Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and 
Minnewaska, Albany, Saratoga. Parlor car, at- 
tached to Hobart and Saratoga. 
C.—4:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Al- 


bany. 

6:00 P. M. Daily for Albany, Montreal, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. 
Louis. ‘ 

6:30 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Newburg, 
Albany, Saratoga, and Montreal. Sleeping car 
Albany to Montreal. 

7:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 
8:15 P. M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, De- 

troit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
A> 


for Utica, 


B C—Leaves Brooklyn by Annex: 
B10:46 A. M., C3:05 P. M.; Jersey City, P. R. 
Station, A10:40, B11:20, C3:28 P. M. 

For tickets, time tables, parlor, and sleeping- 
car accommodations apply city offices, Brooklyn 
and New-York, and at stations. Time tables at 
principal hotels. For other information address 

Cc. E.-LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 

5 Vanderbilt Av., New-York. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN R.R. 


Stations in New-York foot of Barclay 
and Christopher Streets, 
VESTIBULED TRAINS, PULLMAN BUF- 
FET CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT. 
Direct route to NEWARK, BLOOMFIELD, 
MONTCLAIR, THE ORANGES, Summit, Ber 
nardsville, Basking Ridge, Madison, Morris- 
town, Pussaic, Paterson, Boonton, Dover, Stan- 
hope, NEWTON, BUDD’S LAKE, LAKE 
H)PATCONG, Hackettstown, SCHOOLEY’S 
MOUNTAIN, Washington, PHILLIPSBURG, 
EASTON, WATER GAP, STROUDSBURG, 
Pocono Mountains, SCRANTON, PITTSTON, 
WILKESBARRE, NANTICOKE, DANVILLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Montrose, BINGHAM- 
TON, OXFORD, NORWICH, Cortland, SYRA- 
CUSE, OSWEGO,, ITHACA, OWEGO, EL- 
MIRA, CORNING, BATH, DANSVILLE, BUF- 
FALO, and all points WEST, NORTHWEST, 

and SOUTHWEST. 
8:00 A. M.—BINGHAMTON MAIL. Stops at 


principal stations. 

10:00 A. M. (café car)}—BUFFALO, SCRAN- 
TON, BINGHAMTON, UTICA, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO EX- 
PRESS. Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars. Connects at 
Buffalo with train for Chicago and points West. 

1:00 P. M. (café car)—-SCRANTON, BINGHAM- 

TON, and ELMIRA EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet 

Parlor Cars. 

4:00 P. M.—_SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 

PLYMOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Parlor 


Cars. 
7:30 P. M. (daily)—-BUFFALO VESTIBULED 
LIMITED EXPRESS for SCRANTON, BING- 
HAMTON, ELMIRA, BUFFALO. Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car. Connects at Buffalo with 
train for Chicago and points West. 





9:30 P. M. (daily)—BUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON ITHACA, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO EX- 


PRESS. Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 
TICKETS AND PULLMAN ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS at 14 Park Place, 420 Broadway. Tickets 
at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth Av., cor. 12th St.: 
942 Broadway, 53 West 125th St., 235 Columbus 
Av., New-York; 338 and 726 Fulton St., and 106 
Broadway, Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full in- 
formation, at all stations. 

Westcott’s Express Company will call for and 
oak baggage from hotel or residence to des- 
tination. 


NEW-YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN R’Y. 


Trains leave foot of West 42d St. as follows, 
(15 minutes earlier from Franklin St. :) 

7:55 A. M., for West Cornwall, Orr’s Mills, 
Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska, Middletown, 
Bloomingburgh, Ellenville, Fallsburgh, Hurley- 
ville, Lake Kiamesha, Liberty, Scranton, Walton, 
Delhi, Sidney, Norwich, Utica, Oneida, Fulton, 
Oswego. 

9:15 A. M., for Campbell Hall, Middletown, 
Bloomingburgh, Wurtsboro, Ellenville, Mountain 
Dale, Centreville, Fallsburgh, Lake Kiamesha, 
Hurleyville, Liberty Falls, Liberty, White Lake. 
1:45 P. M., (Saturdays only,) for Middletown, 
Bloomingburgh, Wurtsboro, Ellenville, Mountain 
Dale, Centreville, Fallsburgh, Lake Kiamesha, 
Hurleyville, Liberty Falls, Liberty, White Lake, 
Parksville, Livingston Manor, Rockland. 

3:15 P. M., for Campbell Hall, Lakes Mohonk 
and MinnewasKa, Middletown, Bloomingburgh, 
Wurtsboro, Ellenville, Mountain Dale, Centre- 
ville, Fallsburgh, Lake Kiamesha, Hurleyville, 
Liberty Falls, Liberty, White Lake, Parksville, 
Livingston Manor, Rockland. 

4:30 P. M., (Daily,) for Campbell! Hall, Mia- 
dletown, Liberty, Livingston Manor, Walton, 
Delhi, Sidney, Norwich, Randallsville, Oneida, 
Fulton, Oswego, Niagara Falls, and points West; 
Pullman Sleeping Car; Reclining Chair Car, 
seats free to Niagara Falls, 

5:15 P. M., for West Cornwall, Orr's Mills, 
Meadow Brook, Burnside, Campbell Hall, Stony 
Ford, Crystal Run, Middletown, Winterton, 
Bloomingburgh, Wurtsboro, Ellenville. 

Tickets and Pullman seats at 371 Broadway,N. Y. 
J. Cc. ANDERSON, G. P. A., 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


ERIE RAILROAD. 


Through trains leave New-York, foot of Cham- 
bers St., as follows, and five minutes earlier from 
West 23d_St.: 
9:00 A. M.—Vestibuled express daily for Waver- 
ley, Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, Bradford, 
Jamestown, Meadville, and the West. Arrives 
Baffalo 7:50 P. M. Parlor Car to Buffalo. 
2:00 P. M.—Vestibuled limited Fast Mail daily. 
Solid train for Chicago, via Chautauqua Lake. 
Arrives Cleveland 7:40 A. M., Chicago 5 P. M. 
Sleepers to Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 
Dining Car. 
7:30 P. M.—Buffalo and Cleveland Vestibuled 
Express. Daily. Arrives Buffalo 7:15 A. M., 
Bradford 7:15 A. M., Jamestown 6:55 A. M., 
Cleveland 1:15 P. M. «Sleepers to Buffalo and 
Cleveland, making direct connection for Detroit, 
Chicago, and the West. 
8:45 P. M.—Via Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 
Falls daily. Solid train to Chicago. Sleepers 
to Buffaio, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 
Tickets, Local Time Cards, and Pullman accom- 
modations at 111, 261, 401, and 957 Broadway, 
156 East 125th St., and 61 West 156th St., Cham- 
bers and West 23d St. Ferries, New-York; 333 
and 726 Fulton St., 10¢ Broadway, mee 200 
Hudson &t., Hoboken, and Jersey City Station. 
ti Express baggage 
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West calls for and checks 
from residences to destination. 


Psy. 


Stations foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streeta. 
In Effect June 28, 1896. 
of tm A, M. FAST LINE.—Parlor Car to Pitts- 


urg. 
10:00 A, M. PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED.— 
Pullman Compartment, Sleeping, Dining, Smok- 
ing, and Observation Cars. Arrives Chicago 9 
- M., Cleveland 4:30 A. M., Cincinnati 6:40 
A. M., Indianapolis 8:00 A. M., Louisville 11:50 
A. ate St. Louis 3:00 P. M., and Toledo 8:80 


AS - 

2:00 P, M. CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS EX- 
PRESS.—Sleeping and Dining Cars to St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Chicago. «arrive Cincinnati 10:45 
A. M., St. Louis 7 P. M., Chicago 5:15 P. M. 

6: P, M. WESTERN EXPRESS.—Sleeping 
and Dining Cars to Chicago and Cleveland. 
ae Cleveland 11:25 A. M., Chicago 9 P. M. 

y. 

7:45 Pl M. SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS.— 

Sleeping and Dining Cars to Cincinnati and St. 


Louis. Arrives Cincinnati 6 P. M., Indianap- 
ae Pp. M., St. Louis 7 A. M. second 


&. 
7000 PL M. PACIFIC EXPRESS.—Pullman 
Sleeping Car to Pittsburg. Connects for Chica- 
go daily, and Cleveland and Toledo except Sat- 


urday. 
WASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH. 

8, 8:30, 9:30, 10:10. (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 1 
2:10, (3:20, “* Congressional Lim.,” all Parlor 
and Dining Cars,) 4:30, (Dining Car,) 5:20, 

(ining Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 night. Sunday 

8:30, 9:30, 11 A. °M.," (3:20, ** Congressional 

Lim.,’’ all Parlor and Dining Cars,) 4:30, (Din- 

i es 5:20, (Dining Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 


g 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY.—4:3 P. M._ daily, 
Sleepers to New-Orleans, emphis, ‘Tampa, 


Asheville, and Hot Springs, 12:15 night daily. 
Sleepers to New-Orleans and Jacksonville. 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—9:30 A. M. daily, 
Sleepers to Port Tampa and Macon; 9:00 P. M. 
daily, Sleeper to Jacksonville. 

CHESAPFAKE & OHIO RAILWAY.—Express 
— P. M, daily, Through Sleeping and Dining 

s. 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT AND NORFOLK, 
via Cape Charles Route, 8 A. M. week days, 
and, with Through Sleeper, § P. M. daily. 

ATLANTIC CITY, 1:50 P. M. week days. 
Through Buffet Parlor Car and Day Coach. 

For Cape May, 11:00 A. M., 1:00, 1:50, and 2:10 
P. M. week days. 

For Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, 
and Point Pleasant, 3:30, 7:40, 9:10, 10:00 A. 
M., 12:10, 1:20, (Saturdays only,) 2:30, 3:10, 
3:40, 4:20, 5:10, and 7:00 P. M. week days. 
Sundays, (stop at Interlaken for Asbury Park,) 
8:15, 9:45 A. M., 5:20 P. M. 

- FOR PHILADELPHIA, 

6:20, 7:30, 8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, GO Penn’a Tymited) 
10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 12, 1, 2:10, 3, 
4, 4:30, 4:30, (Dining Car.) 5:20, (Dining Car,) 
6. (Dining Car,) 7:50. 8, 9 P. M.. 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 6:15, &.30, 9, 9:30, (10 Limited,) 10, 
11 A. M., 2, (Dining Car.) 4, 4:30, (Dining Car,) 
5:20, (Dining Car,) 6, (Dining Car,) 7:45, 8, 9 
P. M., 12:15 night. 

Ticket Offices: Nos. 483, 944, 1,196, 1,323, 111 
and 261 Broadway, 1 Astor House, and foot o: 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court 
Street, 860 Fulton Street, 98 Broadway, and 
Brooklyn Annex Station, foot of Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn; Station, Jersey City. The New-York 
Transfer Company will call for and check bage 
gage from hotels and residences through to 


destination. 
J. R. WOOD. 


Ss. M. PREVOST, : 
General Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


(Anthracite coal used exclusively.) 
Four tracks. Automatic Block Signals, 
On and after June 28, 1896. 
Trains leave station.foot of Liberty St. 

For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, &c., 4:30, 7:15, 9:10 (11:45 to Easton) A. 
M., 1:10, 1:30, 4:15, (4:30 to Easton.) 5:45 (7:30 
to Allentown) P. M. Sundays, 4:30, (7:15 to Eas- 
ton) A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, 9:10 
A. M., 1:10, 1:30, 4:15 P. M. Sundays, 4:30 A. M, 
For Reading at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, o eM 

. Mig 





M., 1:10, 1:30, 2:00, 4:30, 5:00, 5:45, 9:00 
12:15 night, Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 2:00, 5:30, 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

For Harrisburg at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 11:30 A. M., 
1:10, 1:30, 4:30, 5:00, 5:45 P. M., 12:15 night. 
et 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M., 12:15 
night. 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg, and Williamsport at 
4:30, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., 1:10, 1:30, 9:00 P. M 
Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 6:00 P. M. 


ALL RAIL ROUTE. 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &® 

For Red Bank, Long Branch, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove, and points south to Point Pleasant, 
4:30, 8:30, 10:30, 11:30 A. M., (1:00 Saturdays only.) 
1:30, 2:15, 3:30, 4:00, (4:30 to Red pank,) (4:45 
except Red Bank,) 5:30, 6:15, (8:00 Saturdays 
only, to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove,) P. M. 
Sundays, (stop at Interlaken for Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove,) 9:15 A. M., 1:30, 4:00 P. M. 

For Lakewood, Toms River, Barnegat Park, 
and Barnegat, 4:30, 8:30 A. M., 1:30, 4:30 P. M. 

Fér Atlantic City, Vineland, and Bridgeton, 
4:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and High- 
lands of Navesink, 4:30, 8:30, 11:30 A. M., 1:30, 
4:45, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, 9:15 A. M., 4:00 P. M, 


SANDY HOOK ROUTE 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c. 
From Pier 8 N. R., foot of Rector St. 

For Atlantic Highlands, Highland Beach, Nore 
mandie, Rumson Beach, Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, and Long Branch at 4:30, 9:00, 11:00 A. 
M., 1:00, 2:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P. M. Sundays, 
9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M. 

For Elberon, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, and 
points south to Point Pleasant, 11:00 A. M., 

100, 2:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P. M. Sundays, (stop 
at Interlaken for Asbury Park and Ocean Grove,) 
1:00 P. M. 

For Lakewood, Toms River, 
4:30 A. M., 1:00, 3:45 P. M. 

Atlantic City, Vineland, and Bridgeton, 4:3f 
A. M., 1:00 P. M. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, AND 
WASHINGTON. > 

For Philadelphia, week days, 4:30, 8:00, 8:15, 
9:00, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 1:30, 2:00, 
3:30, 4:00, (Buffet Parlor Car,) 4:30, 5:00, (Dining 
Car,) 6:00, 7:30, 9:00, 10:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

rs, 4:30, 9:00, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) 
A. M., 2:00, 4:00, 5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 
12:15 night. 

For Baltimore and Washington, week days, 4:30, 
8:15, 10:00, 11:30 rh Car) A. M., 2:00, 3:30, 
5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. Sun- 
days, 4:30, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:00, 
5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

Tickets and parlor-car seats can he procured 
at foot of Liberty St., 113, 172, 261, 415, 944, 1,140, 
1,823 Broadway, 787 6th Av., 31 East 14th St., 
153 East 125th St., 273 West 125th St., 251 Colume- 
bus Av., New-York; 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn; 98 Broadway, Williamsburg. The New- 
York Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels or residence to destination. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 


‘Stations foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. 
6:40 A. M. daily (Sundays 7:00 A. M.) f 
MAUCH CHUNK and intermediate stations. 
8:15 A. M. daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE, and the West, and prin- 
cipal local points; dining car to Suspension 
Bridge. Pullman Vestivule Sleeper to Chicago. 
11:00 A. M. daily, except Sunday, for MAUCH 
CHUNK and intermediate points. Connections 
for Reading and Harrisburg. 
12:00 noon daily, except Sunday. 


‘BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS” 


arrives Buffalo 10:00 P. M. Through car to 
Rochester. Pullman Vestibuled Day Coaches and 
Parlor Cars. Dining-Car Service. Meals a la 


rte. 
“12:40 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. & B 
Junction and intermediate points. 
1:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. and B. 
Junction and all intermediate stations; chair cars 
Wilkesbarre. 
3:30 P. M. Sundays only for Mauch Chunk 
and Hazleton and all intermediate stations. 
4:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. and B. 
JUNCTION and principal intermediate stations. 
Pullman Buffet a Car to Wilkesbarre; con- 
tions for Pottsville. 
S15 P. M. daily for ware and intermedi- 
stations. Chair car to Easton. 
“6:10 P. M. daily for BUFFALO, NIAGARA 
FALLS, and all points West. Pullman Sleeper 
Vestibuled Train N. Y. to Chicago. Sleeper to 
Buffalo and Toronto. Connections for Reading 


and Barnegat, 





Harrisburg. 
319100 P- M daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 


and all points West. Pullman Sleeper to Chie 
cago and Buffalo. Chair car to Wilkesbatre. 
11:50 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for EAS« 
TON and intermediate points. 
Additional local trains daily, except Sunday, 
for BOUND BROOK and _ intermediate points, 
leave as follows: 8:00 A. M., 9:00 A. M 
P. M., 4:20 P. M., and 6:30 P. M. b 
Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 235, 
278, 944, and 1,328 Broadway, 31 East 14th St, 
156 East 125th St., 127 Bowery, i. Y.; 860 Fule 
ton St., 4 Court St., 98 Broadway, and Brooklym 
Annex, Brooklyn. 
N. Y. Transfer Co. will call for and check bage 
gage from hotel or residence through to destinae 


tion. 


ALTIMORE & OHIO. 
BAt New-York, foot of Liberty St., daily. 
CHICAGO, 2 P. M. and 12:15-night. 
PITTSBURG, 3:30 ex. Sun., 2 Sun., 12:15 night, 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, 10 A. M., 6 P. M. 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 8:15, 10, (Din- 
ing Car,) 11:30 A. M., (Dining Car,) 2, an 
(Dining Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 6 P.’M.; 1248 
night. Sunday, 10, (Dining Car,) 11:30 A. M,, 
(Dining Car,) 2, (Dining Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 
6 P. M., 12:15 night. 
NORFOLK, 11:30 A. M. daily. 
NEW-ORLEANS, Through Sleeper, 5 P.M.daily. 
All trains are illuminated with Pintsch Light. 
Offices: 113, 172, 261, 415, 1,140 B’way, 81 EB. 
14th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 389, 344 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn; Station foot of Liberty St., C. R. R. of 
. J. Baggage checked from hotel or residence 
to destination. 


Otis Elevating Railway, 
Catskill Mountains, — 


SHORTEST, QUICKEST, 

and most Direct Route to 
KAATERSKILL HOTEL. CATSKILL MT, 

HOUSE, HAINES CORNERS, 

TANNERSVILLE AND THE PARKS. 
Secure through tickets at offices of the New 
York Central and West Shore Railroads, Hu 
River Bay Line, and Catskill Evening Line. . 











TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 













Open daily from 5 A. M. too P. Me 
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ALTGELD AND HIS DEMAGOGIC 
METHODS IN ILLINOIS. 









A Panderer to the Baser Passions of 
the Ignorant und Poor—Only For- 
eign Birth Keeps Him Out of the 
Race for the Presidency—He Has 


Tillmanized Illinois — Cunning 
Mind and Ambition That Stops at 
Nothing. 


Peoria, Ill, June 27.—Altgeid, Governor 
of Illinois. and undisputed dictator of the 
Democratic machine in this State, has Till- 
manized Illinois. A demagogue like Till- 
man, he has devoted a cunning mind, a 


ibody scarcely equal to the strain it is 
‘called upon to bear, a heart controlled by 
prejudice, and an ambition that cannot be 
satisfied to securing absolute control of the 
Democratic organization by constant, per- 
sistent, and artful appeals to the passions 
that sway ignorant aud ill-informed men. 
The best illustration of his demagogy, given 
at the State Convention on Tuesday, was 
60 transparent a politician’s trick as to 
have entitled him to the scorn of all but 
infatuated creatures. Addressing a body 
of delegates who were ready to vote to 
renominate him, who had been chosen to 
nominate him, and who would have been 
thrown into confusion if asked to vote for 
any other man, he pleaded ill health and 
threatening bankruptcy as his excuses for 
declining to accept a renomination, and, like 
Caesar, thrice put away the tumultuous 
offer of the Governorship. It wag not in- 
tended to be taken as a refusal; it was 
Simply the demagogue playing with his 
puppets as a cat plays with a mouse. 

The rural Democrats are responsible in 
great measure for the success achieved by 
this Illinois Tillman. Disappointed because 
a Democratic National Administration did 
not bring booming prosperity, and filled by 
Alliance talkers with the idea that the 
East, and particularly that part of the 
East near to Wall Street, has enjoyed un- 
interrupted prosperity at the expense of 
the West, and inspired by the notion that 
more liberal coinage of silver would some- 
how produce a magic change, vast num- 
bers of farmers have abandoned their old 
conservatism, and have learned to talk 
@bout free coinage as the cure for all ills. 
Some of the Republicans, too, possibly by 
listening too attentively to advocacy of free 
coinage and neglecting to read or think 
for themselves, have fallen into the habit 
of taiking cheerfully about silver and higher 
prices, the inadequacy of the supply of gold 
@s a money of ultimate redemption, and to 
oin with their Populistic-Democratic neigh- 
bors in suggesting repudiation of all 
debts of the East.» An elderly, highly 
Tespectable old gentleman, whom I met on 
tthe boat from St. Louis to this point, wear- 
ing a McKinley button, expressed the opin- 
jon that free silver would have been a 
great campaign cry with protection, and 
that free coinage would win and advance 
prosperity. He was a naturalized English- 
man and a real estate dealer, and he told 
me that Engiand had established the price 
of goid by law. He fondled a rupee of 
1840 as a token of the departure from India 
of the greatness of that dependency of the 
British Crown. 

Illinois has no silver mines nor any other 
mines, except those of coal. Its Democratic 
farmers have no stocks of silver to be taken 
to the mint to be made into coin. They 
appear to be capable of reasoning that 
whether there be free coinage of silver or 
no coinage whatever, they must inevitably 
give an equivalent of wheat, corn, land, 
labor, or indebtedness for every dollar they 
handle, whether it be worth one hundred 
cents or fifty cents. A farmer with whom 
I talked and who had all the Altgeld fal- 
lacies pat on the end of his tongue ascribed 
the low price of wheat, the low prices of 
horses, the difficulty in borrowing money, 
and the inactivity of commerce on the Il- 
linois River, not to the increased produc- 
tion of wheat, the introduction of electric- 
ity and cables, the excessive devotion of 
farmer creditors to politics, and the con- 
struction of railways, but to ‘“‘ the crime 
of 1873,” which was not heard of until 
ten years after it was committed, and to 
the cupidity and greed of the monsters of 
Wall Street. For this man’s idea of the 
Eastern men who have money to lend, and 
from whom Western men borrow it, un- 
questionably was that they are creatures of 
fearful mien, who spend their days in 
contriving ruin for the Western men to 
whom they are willing to lend. 

Altgeld is honest enough, as such men 
go. There were men in 1581 who regarded 
Charles J. Guiteau as honest, and were 
willing to have Guiteau lightly punished for 
the assassination of Garfield, because he 
Was merely a fanatic. The physical re- 
semblance between Altgeld and Guiteau 
is apparent to those who knew Guiteau. 
Altgeld has Guiteau’s bristling hair and 
stubby beard. Altgeld has Guiteau’s mouth, 
and the cunning expressed in it is as 
marked in the Governor of Illinois as it 
was in ‘‘ the remover.”’ Altgeld is a strong- 
er man of course. His force of character 
has developed a fanaticism that affects 
half the voters of a State. Guiteau was 
the development of the fanatical hate for 
the Administration in a faction of a party. 
Guiteau was a good hater; so is Altgeld, 

A gang of laborers was at work upon an 
excavation under the track of the trolley 
line on Main Street as a car passed toward 
the convention hall with a lead of dele- 
gates. The car stopped at the crossing. 
“Are you for 16 to i?” shouted a Cal- 
houn County Democrat. A sunburned Irish 
laborer tipped his cob pipe to let the ashes 
blow away, and answered: “I am that. 
When we get free silver we'll not have to 
work.’”” That is the idea caught by some 
of the negroes in the South. It is not 
exactly the expectation of Altgeld’s puppets 
who applauded the gross misrepresenta~ 
tions of his speech about gold and silver 
production and the withdrawal of half the 
world’s supply of metal money, but one 
cannot trayel a day through an agricultu- 
ral section without discovering that the 
attractiveness of free coinage lies in the 
promise it is supposed to hold out that by 
adding unrestrictedly to the volume of metal 
money it will be easier to get money. The 
Altgeld argument for independent silver 
coinage is made more seductive by the 
appeal to that patriotic spirit that is will- 
ing to assume that the farmer would be 
better off if we should adopt a standard 
that would enable every forefgn buyer of 
our products to get for one gold dollar as 
much wheat as he must now buy with 
two gold dollars. 

The accident of birth in a-foreign land 
alone prevents Altgeld from going to Chi- 
cago in July -as a candidate for President. 
Tillman has an advantage ever him in that 
respect. Both are rude in speech, caring 
nothing for the amenities of debate, sneer- 
ing at men who are dignified, moderate, 
fully civilized: Both treat success as crimi- 
nal, particularly if it be acquired by dealing 
in credit or in money. Tillman's bugaboo 
for his South Carolina creatures is the 
** Shylock ”’ of Wall Street, the “ gold bug,” 
or the bond speculator. who does not specu- 
late in South Carolina bonds with some re- 
= for the gum ye of the man with the 
imber tongue and vituperative mouth, who, 
fn the Senate, assails honest men as thieves 
and bond conspirators. Altgeld’s bugaboo 
for the farmers of the great State of Iili- 
nois, where there are few men who cannot 
read and write, is the corporations, the 
paersse tons of men and capital without 
whose aid the commerce of the IIili- 
nois River would be flourishing, and trav- 
elers from St. Louis to this beautiful town, 
made prosperous by the capital of the great 
Whisky Trust, would be required to waste 
thirty-two hours in making a journey by 
boat that can be completed in six hours by 
the infamous railroad corporations, 

There was something farcical in the talk 
of Altgeld and his assistant orators at the 
convention about the distress of the people. 
There probably is distress in Illinois, as 
there would be even with free silver, but 
Peoria did not make a good illustration of 
it. There was not an idle man or a tramp 
in sight. On the contrary, a general over- 


hauling of the streets appeared to indicate 


the possession of town credit, if not of 
money; the street cars, ail running over 
ghort lines, were busy; the shops were 
well stocked and well patronized, and every 
billboard advertised excursions by train or 
boat. that implied a demand for entertain- 
ment that could be had only by the ex- 
nditure of money. I asked a travelin 
ournalist whether Peoria’s activity mo | 
evident comfort, to say nothing about pros- 
erity, were exceptional. He replied that 
t was not; that the farmers of the State 
were never more comfortable, never had 
more of the things that make men inde- 
endent, but that they were all possessed 
by a desire to get money easier, quicker, 
and in abundance. “ Altgeld,’”’ he declared, 
“has catered to this spirit of gain, con- 
gtantly held up as little less than criminal 
the men who have become rich, and in- 
ated the doctrine to the poor and labor- 
og 4 that they should share the wealth 

of the men enriched by their labor.” 
Even Altgeld’s admirers, who are not al- 
at the Gov- 


s his supporters, th 
gonor is controlled absolutely by prejudice, | 994 







t 

de e hesitated, in 

mob Chicago a tacit nod to go on, the 
patriotic President invoked the Federal 
power, restored confidence, compelled 
prompt but reluctant action hy Altgeld, and 
xhibited him to the mnotty as the dan- 
erous trifler with fire that e unquestion- 
bly was. He had longed for the power and 
the opportunity he enjoyed on Tuesday, 
when he held up the President as lawless, 
corrupt, cowardly, unpatriotic. It was the 
moment of Altgeld’s supreme satisfaction. 
If Guiteau could have commanded the 
ervices of the State of Illinois as Altgeld 
did, to listen to his tirades about a Presi- 
dent who was ‘‘infamous”’ because he 
was not responsive to the appeals of a fa- 
natic, and to put his censures and his senti- 
mens into a platform, it is safe to assume 
that he would never have been hanged in 
Washington Jail for the crime of assassina- 
on. 


“This immeasurable frenzy,” as ex-Sen- 
ator Edmunds, just before he retired from 
public life, described the silver movement 
to your correspondent, is here, and it must 
be met in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio by op- 
ponents who are capable of telling the 
plain people what a mistake it is to contend 
for a turrency that will not make them 
richer and that must make the country 
poorer; by speakers of knowledge and cour- 
age, who can be understood, who are not 
above simple illustration, who are not re- 
pelled by boisterous manners or apt to be 
discouraged by finding that all the predilec- 
tions of the listeners are for the man who 
opened the prisons of Ilinois to get into 
the heart of the laboring men. 

Altgeld will probably not carry Illinois, 
but his defeat will not be compassed by de- 
fault. There will be a division of the Dem- 
ocrats of Chicago, who number about 150,- 
000, and, as Illinois cannot be carried by 
the Democrats without Chicago, the Gov- 
ernor, who accepted nomination reluctant- 
ly, on account of ill health, will have a 
chance next year to devote himself to care 
of himself and to extending his condolences 
to the other Populists who have consented 
to run with him upon the State Pa ng 
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A SUPPOSED FRIEND’S RUSE. 


. 
the Deserted Husband, 
Then Joined the Recreant Wife. 


When Henry P. McGown, Jr., son of 
former Judge McGown, and Clerk of Part 
az; City Court, returned to his home, 25 
East One Hundred and Thirtieth Street, 
on the evening of April 24, he found a 
letter from his wife telling him that she 
had gone to Minneapolis, Minn., with her 
brother, J. H. Demarest, and that she 
hoped he would get along all right until 
she returned. 

Mr. McGown was somewhat startled, but 
he did not spread the story abroad. He 
allowed curious neighbors to ascertain for 
themselves what had become of his pretty 
blonde wife There was one, however, in 
whom he did confide, That was Harry W. 
Bell, a dealer in fire-proof materials at 
138 Third Avenue. Beil had been an in- 
mate of the McGown’s house for ebout a 
year. Though not exactly a handsome 
man, he was attractive and, withal, genial 
and sympathetic, He had known McGown 
and his wife before they were married in 
1887. She was the daughter of John H. 
Demarest, and he was one of the lights 
of Harlem society. As a valued mutual 
friend, thereforeg he had a place in the Mc- 
Gown household, 

When Mr, Bell was informed of the man- 
ner in which Mrs. McGown had deserted 
her husband and fourteen-month-old baby, 
he appeared to be greatly surprised, and 
his sympathy with the deserted husband 
Was constantly expressed. On May 5 Mr. 
Bell found that he also would have to leave 
25 East One Hundred and Thirtieth Street. 
He said he had to pay a visit to his broth- 
er in York, Penn. 

When he had gone McGown did some 
thinking, and a few facts were communi- 
eated to him. An investigation was begun, 
which resulted in the discovery that his 
wife was in Fargo, N. D., suing him for 
divorce. He found also that Bell joined 
his wife and her brother on May 19, and 
that on June 1 all went to Detroit, Minn., 
a Summer resort forty miles from Fargo. 
They registered as Mr. and Mrs. J. Her- 
vey Demarest, Mrs: E. M. McGown of 
Fargo, and H. W. Bell of New-York. It 
was noticed that Bell was very attentive 
to Mrs. McGown. 

“JT do not know why my wife deserted 
me,” said Mr. McGown last evening. “I 
had no quarrel with her, and she had 
everything within my power to es her. I 
have concealed this matter a long time, 
but circumstances render it necessary for 
me to tell the facts now for my own pro- 
tection and that of my child, who, by the 
way, is the only grandchild of the Mc- 
Gowns.” 

Mr. McGown is a descendant of the his- 
toric New-York family after whom Mc- 
Gown’s Pass in Central Park is named. 
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GAYETY AT MANHATTAN BEACH, 


Beauty Contest Between E. E. Rice 


and Bandmaster Sousa, 


The crowds at Manhattan Beach the last few 
days have been overwhelming, and the box 
office receipts at the places of amusement read 
like Aladdin’s tales for so early in the season. 
Manager E, E. Rice’s attractions, ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ 
and the Circus Carnival, are proving eminently 
successful. 

The Sisters Onri still continue to delight the 
auditors in the circus with their excellent ex- 
hibition of juggling on the revolving globes. 
The Rixfords, Signori Tatali, and Abachi daily 
acquire new laurels for their superior tumbling 
feats. Mr. Robert Whittaker, the king of bare- 
back riders, and his equine beauty, Dolman, 
have established themseives as season favorites. 

Frank Cotton, the clown, and his trick donkeys 
amuse the infantile minds beyond description. 

The Lavells and Carlos Fernandez contribute 
many features of interest on the trapeze. Miss 
Rosa Lee deserves great credit for her various 
feats of juggling on horseback, and has estab- 
lished herself as an equestrienne of the highest 
order. Her many beautiful and costly costumes 
also call for special mention. 

The already excellent coterie of clowns will be 
augmented next week by the addition of Fred 
Runnells, a well-known mirth provoker. Mlle. 
Clotilde Antonio, the contortionist, recently from 
Europe, is among the new features promised. 
This lady is the only rival of the world-famed 
Bartholdi, and by many is claimed her peer. 
The clever Brothers Le Moyne have been secured 
to perform their daring feats on the triple hori- 
zontal bars and Japanese perch. 

The celebrated Morris ponies will also be in- 
troduced next week. They consist of eight full- 
blooded Arabian Shetland ponies, each one a 
perfect marvel of beauty, and the many clever 
and amusing tricks they perform at the com- 
mand of Mr. Leon Morris excite the wonder of 
all who witness them. 

There is to be a beauty contest at Manhattan 
Beach this week which, it is expected, will 
equal the whist tournament in interest and 
surpass it in sentiment. The matter was started 
by Bandmaster Sousa, who set out last year to 
eclipse the fame of Gilmore’s physical fas- 
cinations, and progressed so rapidly in achieving 
the grace of figure and the mold of form that, 
this year, he has arrived at a perfection which 
all men may envy, but few possess, 

Songs will be written by the rival musicians 
for this occasion, and Mr. Sousa will display his 
merits in a march, while Mr. Rice means to 
carry his claims by a gavotte. Should there be 
any sign of hesitation in the spectators, Rice 
will bring his ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ damsels as circum- 
stantial evidence. This, it is believed, will settle 
the verdict. 


IN ITS NEW ARMORY. 








Ninth Regiment Moves to the Unfin- 
ished Fourteenth Street Building. 


The Ninth Regiment moved from its old 
building, in West Twenty-sixth Street, yes- 
terday to its new armory, in Fourteenth 
Street, just west of Sixth Avenue. The 
armory is not yet completed, but the regi- 
ment is allowed to use it under certain 
stringent restrictions. 

The regiment assembled at 5 o’clock yes- 
terday afternoon in the old building and 
then proceeded in heavy marching order to 
the new armory. Col. Seward was in com- 
mand, and men were in line. The route 
of the march was to Eighth Avenue, thence 
to Fourtgenth Street, and to Seventh Ave- 
nue, the entrance to the armory being made 
on Fifteenth Street. 

A large crowd of ple gathered along 
the line of march. he soldiers presented 
a very fine appearance, and were repeatedly 
cheered, James D. Murphy, the contractor of 
the new armory, has stipulated that no 
member of the regiment shall eross the 
large drillroom except by the shortest 
route to the stairway or use the gallery 
except to reach the stairway leading to the 
company rooms. The regiment had to 
abandon its old armory because the lease 
had expired. 





July Dividends in Boston. 


The money paid by various corporations in 
Boston in July as semi-annual interest and 
dividends is large, and the total output by 
such companies is increased by the pay- 
ment of considerable principal for bonds 
which then fall due. The total is $15,593,- 
574, being made up as follows: Railroads, 
bonds, interest, and principal, $6,000,936; 
interest on city, State, and United States 
bonds, $2,529,047; interest on miscellaneous 
bonds,’ 7,314; railroad dividends, $2,614,- 
283; manufacturing dividends, 000 ; 
miscellaneous companies’ dividends, $3,554;- 
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FOR CONTINUOUS TRAINS 








MANHATTAN COMPANY'S PROPERTY 
CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 


The Structure at One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth Street and Third 
and Second Avenues Looked over 
by Commissioner Michael Rick- 
ard, North Siders’ Representatives, 
aud Representatives of the Rail- 
road Company. 


Assembiyman Arthur C. Butts yesterday 
enjoyed the experience of being present at a 
careful examination of the structure of the 
Manhattan Railway Company, at One Hun- 


dred and Twenty-ninth Street and Third 
Avenue. , 

The examination was ordered by the State 
Railroad Commission to discover whether 
or not it is a physical impossibility for the 
company to run continuous trains across the 
Hariem River, in compliance with Section 
743 of the Laws of 1894. 

Assemblyman Butts introduced this bill 
into the Legislature of 1894. The Manhat- 
tan Railway Company has not made the 
slightest effort to obey it. 

There was a twinkle in his eye yesterday 
as he followed the commission's engineers 
and lawyers up and down stairs, climbing 
over perilous structures, and balancing at 
dizzy heights, and heard the discussion car- 
ried on between them as to whether or not 
the law which he caused to be passed could 
not be obeyed on the ground of physical im- 
possibility. 

When George J. Grossman, a member of 
the Twenty-third Ward Taxpayers’ Alli- 
ance, brought the violation of this law to 
the notice of the State Railroad Caommis- 
sioners, the Manhattan Railway Company 
made an elaborate defense, of which the 
chief argument was based on the claim that 
compliance with the law was a physical 
impossibility. The Commissioners decided 
to send their own engineer, F. K. Baxter, 
to report, and the inspection took place yes- 
terday morning. 

Charles R. De Freest, Secretary of the 
commission, and Commissioner Michael 
Rickard arrived soon after 9 o’clock. The 
company was represented by 8S. D. Smith, 
Superintendent of Transportation on all 
the lines. Messrs, Hottenroth and Gumble- 
ton, counsel for Grossman, armed with legal 
papers and photographs, were also prompt- 
ly on hand. F. K. Baxter, however, did not 
put in an appearance at all, although the 
examination lasted over two hours. Com- 
missioner Rickard said that Mr. Baxter 
probably had been detained by some other 
case, 

The opposing delegations were met by 
John W. Waterhouse, passenger agent, and 


the work of inspection was cammenced in 
the absence of Mr. Baxter. 

Beginning at the One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-ninth Street pacorm, the party went 
to the Second venue line, watched the 
trains going in and out, and discussed the 
possible effect of continuous trains upon 
the traffic above and below the Harlem 
River Bridge. 
swer the questions that were asked by 
the reporter for THm NEw-YORK TIMBs, 
who was present, because the matter is 
still before the commission, and the decision 
has yet to be rendered. 

Representatives of the company expressed 
their conyiction that the new approach top 
the Third Avenue bridge, between Second 
and Third Avenues, would bring about a 
proper compliance with the law, and the 
party climbed down the stairs to the street 
. make investigations as to this asser- 

on. . 

It was found that the new approach could 
not possibly have the effect ciaimed. 

Commissioner Rickard then led the way 
to the coaling stations, the new unfinished 
struarery and finally to the Suburban sta- 

on. : 

‘““And what would you suggest as a rem- 
edy?”’ he said at last to r. Hottenroth. 
“Do you consider a jiteral compliance with 
the law is possible?’ 

“We only ask a reasonable and possi- 
ble compliance,” replied Mr. Hottenroth, 
and, continuing, showed how, with slight 
alterations, the company could run con- 
tinuous trains across the river with posi- 
tive accommodation to itself. 

Mr. Hottenroth described two plans by 
which this might be done. irst, by abol- 
ishing the One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
Street station altogether and creating a 
new main station between Third and Bec 
ond Avenues, where the Suburban station 
now stands. This plan, he explained, was 
eminently feasible. 

The second plan.he suggested was toa 
utilize the new construction (which is not 
quite finished) for the purpose of coaling 
Stations, and, while still retaining the three 
Stations, One Hundre@ and Twenty-ninth 
Street, Third and Second Avenues, (Sub- 
urban,) to run trains under coaling sta- 
tions Nos,.4 and 5. The representatives of 
the company present had nothing to say 
against either of these suggestions, and 
Mr. Hottenroth folded up his papers in tri- 
umph and handed them with such a pleas- 
ant smile to Assemblyman Butts that that 
gentleman carried them without a mur- 
—_ during the remainder of the examina- 
tion. 

While the discussion was running its 
course and everybody was still waiting 
for Mr. Baxter four or five trains were 
stalled on the tracks below One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth Street. Mr. Hottenroth 
availed himself of this illustration to ex- 
plain to Commissioner Rickard that, with 
continuous trains, the stalling of trains 
below One Hundred and wenty-ninth 
Street could not possibly happen. The occa- 
sional train that might be delayed owing 
to the opening of the drawbridge could be 
stalled where the coaling stations now 
stand, and the Third Avenue tracks woulda 
not be- blocked one minute. The conges- 
tion, if continuous trains were properly 
run, would bec far less than it is at pres. 
ent, and the loss of time would be very 
much reduced. 

With the general discussion that followed 
upon Mr. Hottenroth’s remarks, the formal 
examination came to an end. The lawyers 
for both sides will file any additional mem- 
oranda they may wish with the Commis- 
sioners, and the case, with the evidence, 
photographs, and report of the examina- 
tion, will go to Albany to-morrow. 

The decision, it is expected, will be hand- 
ed down before the end of the week. 

Mr. Hottenroth, on the way down town, 
explained that his second plan would sim- 
ply involve cutting away the eastern end 
of the Suburban platform. The Second and 
Third Avenue lines would directly connect 
with the bricege. He pointed out that the 
present structure is not and never was 
intended to be a permanent one. It is not 
built of iron. 

The question of the time schedule was 
also raised, and the lawyers for Gross- 
man showed that the company could at 
least run 50 per cent. of the Suburban 
trains going south as continuous trains 
without interrupting the traffic. The same 
could be done with the north-bound trains. 

Continuous trains and one general sta- 
tion between tracks (as at Grand Street) 
would save the time lost in changing cars 
and in making three etops, as at present. 
The time thus saved would be eight min- 
utes. 

The northsiders were greatly interested 
yesterday in the examination. They are 
confident of obtaining redress before very 
long, and they believe that the company 


reco now that it has been simply 
standing in its own light. Only 10 per 
cent. of the passengers who go as far as 


One Hundred and enty-ninth Street get 
off there. The other 90 per cent. cross the 
river and travel on to Tremaqnt and Ford- 
ham. The competition of the cable road, 
which gives better lighting and better serv. 
ice, is a consideration the company cannot 
longer afford io despise. 





Bread Stolen by a Naval Veteran. 


Thomas Sexton, sixty-four years old, was 
arraigned before Magistrate Crane at the 
Harlem Police Court yesterday morning on 
a charge of stealing a loaf of bread from 
the front of Thomas Conway’s grocery 
store, at 163 East One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-sixth Street, at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Sexton told the Magistrate that for 
three days he had nothing to eat, and he 
was nearly famished. e said that he 
served in the late war under Admiral Far- 
agut and was on board the warships 

abash, Tennessee, and the old New- 
Hampshire. He his thumb shot off in 
the war, and was generally disabled. He 
applied fora pension, but was unable to ob- 
tain one and had been refused admission 
to the Soldiers’ Home. Up to three months 
ago he had worked for the New-York Bis- 
cuit Company, at Tenth Avenue and Fif- 


teenth Street. Since that time he has made 
a living by ma toy boats for the boys 
along the Harlem River. Magistrate Crane 


discharged him and instruc the Warden 





of the prison to give him something to eat. 


ee 


-A Costly Memorial Gift from Jobn H, 


It was not possible to an- | 
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ALTAR BOOK FOR TRINITY CHAPEL. 





Caswell, 


John H. Caswell, a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Corporation of Trin- 
ity Church, has given to that corporation, 
for use in Trinity Chapel, in West Twenty- 
fifth Street, a costly altar book, as a me- 
morial to the late John Caswell and his 
wife, Mary Haight Caswell. 

This book is one of a Mmited edition of 
500 copies, which was printed in this city 
under the direction of the Committee of 
Revision of the Book of Common. Prayer. 
The volume has been bound in such a man- 
ner as to make it one of the finest examples 
of the bookbinder’s art to be found in this 
country. The leather used is white levant 
morocco, crushed and polished, It is richly 
inlaid with colored leather, and is orna- 


mented with tooling in gold. The fly leaves 
and inner lining of the covers are of red 
levant. As the book is intended for use 
only on high feast deys, the prevailing 
colors are white and gold. The five crosses 
appropriate for an altar book are inlaid 
in red Jeather. A memorial inscription on 
the first fly leaf is as follows: 

“To the greater glory of God and in 
loving memory of John Caswell, who was 
a Vestryman of Trinity Church, 1861 to 
1871, and to his wife, Mary Haight Caswell, 
this book is given.”’ 





MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 


Miniature Almanac-This Day. 


P. M. 
Sun rises...4:31/Sun sets. .,.7:35|Moon rises. .10:06 
HIGH WATER JUNE 28. 


Bandy Hook, Governors Island. Hell Gate. 
9:48 A. M 10:16 A. M. 12.05 A. M. 
9:53 P. M. 10:21 P. M. 12:10 P. M. 


Incoming Steamships, 
TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) JUNE 28. 








Port of Date of 

Steamship: Sailing. gelling. 
City of Rome........-Glasgow ........--June 19 
La Bourgogne.......-HA@VTe ..-+seeeeeees June 20 
Orinoco...... . -Bermuda .....++ -.--dune 25 
Seminole...... ..Jacksonville .......June 24 
Sorrento........ ..Hamburg .......--June ll 
Tallahassee...,.......-Savannah ....,++--,dune 25 


MONDAY, JUNE 29. 


eocccceeLsVETpOOl ...000e++-June 19 








Fulda..... oe GOMOD ccccseorccneegUne 1B 
Mobile. ..... wesLONdON .eceoesees-dune 18 
Saratoga.... eeeELAVAND oc ccccccsese June 25 
TUESDAY, JUND 30. 
El Sud..........-....New-Orleans ......June 25 
Kansas City........+,Savanuah ....-. +»-June 27 
<< Re seceeess-SOUthampton ......June 24 
Westernland,.........-Antwerp ...+.eee.,dune 20 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1. 


Alamo....e.-- »»-Galveston ....+++-dune 
Aurania. Liverpool ,... 
Elysia... -Gibraltar .. 
Finance. -Colon ..... ° 
Manitou.. «+ SWANSEE ..-eeeeeee-dune 17 
Orizada..ccepeceseceesEAAVANA «eee «eeecedune 27 


THURSDAY, JULY 2. 


Algonquin........++--Jacksonville ....-.June 29 
Brooklyn City oes SWANSEA o.cccceee-dune 18 
California... oe 









eeeeee 







El Dorado.. teeeedune 27 
Germanic cccewocees une 24 
Hekla..... ..Christiansand .....June 20 
Lahn..... eecees- Bremen ..-e- socceedigie 24 


Munchen....cececcesseBIeMeN .ceeeceeee dune 20 
Outgoing Steamships, 
DATES OF DEPARTURES FROM NEW-YORK. 

















Steamer, \ Sails. | Destinati’n.| Office, 
Spree ..... .../June 30)Bremen ,..j/2 Bowling Gr. 
Nacoochee ...|June 30|Savannah .|Pier 84 N. R. 
Seminole .....|June 80|Charleston .|5 Bowling Gr. 
Advance .....|Junme 30/Colon ..... 29 Broadway. 
Panama ..... June 30|)Havana ...|Pier 10 B. R. 
Muriel .......|July 1) Demerara .|39 Broadway. 
Alps ......---jJuly live Haiti. |24 State St. 
Caribbee .....|July 1{W'd Isl’ds.|39 Broadway. 
St. Paul......|/July 1/8’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr, 
Yucatan .....|July 1}/Havana ,..|113 Wall St. 
Majestic ......)July 1{ Liverpool ../29 Broadway, 
Kensington ...|July 1)Antwerp .../6 Bowling Gr. 
Kansas City../July 2)Savannah .|Pier 34 N. R. 
Columbia ....|July 2|Hamburg ../37 Broadway. 
Orinoco .. .|July 2!Bermuda ..|89 Broadway. 
Santiago . .|July 2|Nassau_....|118 Wall St. 

@m ... July 2)Amsterdam |89 Broadway. 
Saratoga .....|July 8|Havana ...(118 Wall St. 
Hibernian ....,July 8/{ Glasgow ../53 Broadway. 
CaracaS ......j)July 3|La Guayra.|135 Front St. 


8| Charleston |5 Bowling Gr. 
8)/Gonaives ..|24 State St. 

Rotterdam |39 Broadway. 
Liverpool ..|4 Bowling Gr. 


Iroquois ......July 
Yumuri ......|July 
Veendam .....|July 
Lucania ......JjJuly 


City of Rome.|July Glasgow ...|7 Bowling Gr. 
Bourgogne ...|July Havre ..... 3 Bowling Gr. 
Paris ........|July S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Hudson ......|July N. Orleans.|Pier 9 N. R. 
Mobile .......|July London ....|/1 Broadway. 
Prussia ......|July Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 
IGG ccccccssiuuly |Genog .....|2 Bowling Gr. 
Lahn ......./July Bremen ....|2 Bowling Gr. 
Aurania .....|July Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 
Silvia ........|July Halifax ...|9 Stone St. 
New-York ..../July S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Germanic ....jJuly Liverpool ..}29 Broadway. 


Antwerp ...|/6 Bowling Gr. 


Westernland ..|July 
Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 


Normannia ..|July 
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8S. of Calif’nia| July Glasgow ..|53 Broadway. 
Finance ......|July 10}Colon ...../29 Broadway. 
Portia .......|July 11/Halifax ...|9 Stone St. 
Etruria ......|July 11|/Liverpool ..|4 Bowling Gr. 
Touraine ...../July 11/Havre ...../8 Bowling Gr. 
Ethiopia .....|July 11| Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 
Obdam .......|July 11| Rotterdam |39 Broadway. 
Massachusetts |July 11] London ....|1 Broadway. 
rigen ....... July 11)No. Brazil..|88 Gold St. 

Phoenicia ....|July 11{ Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 
BASIS cc ecccee July 11!Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr 
Ems «....-.--|July 11/Genoa ..... |2 Bowling Gr. 
Havel ......../July 14] Bremen ....|2 Bowling Gr. 
St. Louis....../July 15] S'th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Teutdnic ..... July 15] Liverpool ..|/29 Broadway. 
Seuthwark ...|July 15! Antwerp ..|/6 Bowling Gr. 
Venezuela July 15!La Guayral135 Front St. 
A. Victoria....|July 16|Hamburg ..|87 Broadway. 
PUNE “cas see's 18| Hamburg ..|87 Broadway. 
Manitoba ..... y. 18} London ..../1 Broadway. 
Campania ....!July 18|Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 
Normandie ...|July 18| Havre ..... 8 Bowling Gr. 
Furnessia ....|July 18|Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 
Maasdam ....|July 18] Rotterdam |39 Broadway. 
Trave ........|July 21|Bremen ....|2 Bowling Gr. 
St. Paul......./July 22)S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Britannic ....{July 22/ Liverpool ../29 Broadway. 
Berlin .......|July 22) Antwerp ...|6 Bowling Gr. 


Arrived—New-York, Saturday, June 27 


SS Annandale, (Br.,) Davies, Tilt Cove, N. F., 
June 20, with copper ore to American Metal 
Company—vessel to Norton & Sons. Arrived at 
the Bar at 1:30 A. M. 

SS Baracoa, (Norw.,) Claussen, Gibara 5 ds, with 
fruit to Mones & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 10 
P. M. 26th. 

SS Prussia, (Ger.,) Capt. schmidt, Hamburg June 
14, with mdse and passengers to Hamburg- 
American Line. Arrived at the Bar at {4:40 
A. M. 

SS Santiago, Leighton, Manzanilla June 14,f via 
Nassau, with mdse and passengers to James E. 
Ward & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 4:30 A. M. 

SS Edam, (Dutch,) Roggeveen, Amsterdam June 
13. with mdse and passengers to Netherlands- 
American Steam Navigation Company. Arrived 
at the Bar at 2:15 P. M. 

SS Veendam, (Dutch,) Capt. Vanderzee, .from 
Rotterdam, via Boulogne, June 17, with mdse 
and passengers to Netherlands-American sjeam 
Navigation Company. Arrived at the B at 

M 


1P. x 
SS Roanoke, Boaz, Norfolk, with mdse and pas- 
sengers to d Dominion Steamship Company. 
Bark Eudora, (Br.,) Dickson, Philadelphia, in 
ballast to J. F. Whitney & Co. 


Sailed. 


SS Turquoise, for Havre; Menemsha, for Norfolk; 
Byzanz, for Newport News; Yumuri, for Ha- 
vana and Mexican ports; Curacao, for St. 
Thomas and Maracaibo; Neustria, for Mar- 
seilles; Croatan, for Wilmington and George. 
town; El Sol, for New-Orleans; Yorktown, for 
Norfolk and Newport News; Knickerbocker, for 
New-Orleans; Aller, for Bremen; Ohio, for 
Southampton; Werra, for Genoa, via Gibraltar; 
Amsterdam, for Rotterdam, via Boulogne; Glen- 
artney, for London; Washington, for Wlushing; 
Viceroy, for Philadelphia and Mexico; Umbria, 
for Liverpool; Mohawk, for London; Patria, for 
Hamburg; La Bretagne, for Havre;) Anchoria, 
for Glasgow; Madiana, for St. Thomas; Alene, 
for Kingston and Savanilla; Old Dominion, for 
Newport News and Richmond; Ardanrose, for 
Cardenas and Matanzas; City of Birmingham, 
for Savannah; Ohio, for Baitimore! Glendower, 
for Lisbon. 

Ship Henry B. Hyde, for San Francisco, 

Bark Rosao C., for Tralee Island. 

Brig Mistletoe, for St. John, N. B. 


Spoken. 


Bark Oaklands, (Br.,) Reid, from New-York Ma 
7 for Port Natal, was spoken May 27 in lat 1 
N, lon 88 W. 

Bark Killarney, (Br.,) Hoy, from New-York Ma 
8 for re was spoken May 28 in lat 32 N, 
lon - 

Bark Artigan, (Br.,) Purdy, from Manila March 
11 for y Ralan was spoken May 381 tn lat 36 
S, lon 19 E. 


By Cable. 


LONDON, June 27.—SS Patria, (Fr.,) Capt. Dulac, 
from Mediterranean ports for New-York, passed 
Sagres June 20. 

SS Alesia, (Fr.,) Capt. Valliat, from New-York 
June 13 for Marseilles, passed Sagres to-day. 
SS Island, (Dan.,) Capt. Skjodt, from Stettin, 

sld. from Copenhagen for New-York June 23. 

SS Nord America (Ital.) slid. from Rio Janeiro for 
New-York June 23. 

SS Taormina. (Ger.,) Capt. Fendt, sid. from Ham- 
burg for New-York June 24. 

SS Bea Bellido, (Br.,) Capt. Young, sid, from 
Santos for New-York June 25. 

SS State of California, (Br.,) Capt. Braes, sld. 
from Glasgow for New-York yesterday. 

SS Marengo, (Br.,) Capt. Bingham, gld. from 
Newcastle. England, for New-York to-day. 

&S Indra, (Br., t. Horrsfall, from New-York, 
arr. at Port Natal June 3. 

ss jenn | Furness, (Br.,) Capt. Tregarthen, from 
New-York April 24, via St. Vincent, arr. at Al- 


rt Bey June 5. 

SS Buffon, (Br.,) Capt. Ohls, from New-York 

Msy 20, arr. at Santos June 25. 

SS Augusta Victoria, (Ger.,) Capt. Kaempf, from 
New-York June 18, arr. at Plymouth yesterday. 

€S British King, (Br.,) Capt. O’Hagen, 
New-York June 18, arr. here to-day. © 

Llandaff City, (Br.,) Capt. Hunter, from New- 
York June 12, arr. at Bristol to-day. 

SS New-York, Capt. Watkins, sld. from South- 
ampton for New-York to-day, and passed Hurst 
Castle at 1:20 P. M. 

8S La raine, a Capt. Santelli, slid. from 
Havre for New-York to-day. 

SS Olympia, (Br.,) Capt. Craig, from New-York, 
via Mediterranean ports, arr. at Leghorn June 24. - 
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BUSINESS PROMISES TO BE FAIRLY 
ACTIVE THROUGH THE SUMMER. 





Sales Showing that Buyers Are Inter- 
ested in Offerirgs Even in the 
Dull Season—Good Prices for Up- 
Town Property—Sales Which Indi- 
cate that Conditions Justify Vol- 
untary Disposition of Property— 
Totals and Comparisons, 


Manifestations in the real estate market 
are quite satisfactory, considering that the 
business presents little outward show of 
activity at this time of year, The season 
for auction sales has probably reached its 
ebb, offerings through that channel usually 


being confined mainly, after June 15, to 
properties far uptown or to unimproved 
parcels. Last week’s reports, however, and 
announcements now made, seem to indicate 
that some activity may be expected even 
in the dull season. 

The disposition of owners and buyers to 
meet each other on fair terms promises to 
keep general interest stirring. There are 
signs that demands for dwellings at private 
sale may be renewed, and that transactions 
in this line in August may compensate for 
the exceptional apathy of which there was 
general complaint in the Spring. Encour- 
agement is also found in reports of the 
arrangement of leases on which occupancy 
will begin next February. This applies 
mainly to buildings in procees of construc- 
tion, but it is taken as a sign that in spite 
of unrest in business lessees are looking 
hopefully forward. 

Among last week's sales interest attaches 
to the offering by Mr. James L. Wells of 
sixty-two lots of the Kountze estate, at 
Mount Hope. The sale was important, not 
solely because it brought good prices, but 
also because bona fide purchasers took every 
lot, and the entire offering changed owner- 
ship in about two hours. Persons residing 
in the neighborhood of the property sold 
were among the buyers. They knew values 
there, and could certainly judge intelligently 
of the outlook. Confidence was imparted 
to them by the manner of the sale, which 
was clearly unreserved. The auctioneer and 
his clerk alone occupied the stand. They 
had no prompting, except from bidders, and, 
partly from this cause, no doubt, the sale 
proved one of the most expeditious and most 
successful of the year. P 

Although foreclosure sales will be in the 
mere, in the coming week, at the ‘Trin- 
ity Building Salesroom, partition and exec- 
utors’ sales are also announced. This. sig- 
nifies a measure of confidence in the ab- 
sorbing qualities of the market, because 

ties in partition and executors can usual- 

y choose their time for selling, and they 
naturally offer property only when they 
think conditions favor its sale. To-morrow 
Mr. Willlam M. Ryan will offer at exec- 
utors’ sale, at 111 Broadway, a small 
brownstone dwelling in East One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street. Messrs. Peter F. 
Meyer & Co. will offer at the same place 
on Tuesday, in partition, what are known 
as the Chelsea houses, in Twenty-second 
Street, west of Eighth Avenue. Messrs. HE. 
H, Ludlow & Co. will offer, on the same day 
and at the same place, at executors’ sale, val- 
uable factory and mill property in Thirty- 
fifth Street, near Tenth Avenue. Mr. Rich- 
ard V. Harnett will offer, on the same day, 
at 59 Liberty Street, for executors, tene- 
ment property in Broome Street, and a 
brownstone flat in Leroy Street. On 
Wednesday Mr. James L. Wells will offer, 
In partition, at 111 Broadway, two pieces 
of property in East One Hundred and Forty- 
third and One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Streets. 

Mr. Philip A. Smyth’s success in dispos- 
ing of Greater New-York shore lots has 
decided owners at Hdgemere, L. I., be- 
tween Wave Crest and Arverne, to offer 112 
of them at auction, through Mr. Smyth, 
next Saturday. The sale will occur on the 

remises. Lots to be offered have 20 feet 

rontage. The neighborhood promises to be 

select, restrictions being imposed that no 
more than one dwelling can be built on 
four lots. The property is equipped with 
water, gas, and electric light. 

Mr. John Armstrong has sold for the Henry 
Kittle estate the two four-story brown- 
stone dwellings, 155 and 157 East Seventy- 
sixth Street, each 25 by 102.2 feet, to a Mr. 
O’Brien, who is believed to represent the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste. Their church edifice adjoins the prop- 
erty on one side and their schoolhouse on 
the other. 

The Western Electric Company are hay- 
ing plans prepared by Architect C. L. W. 
Hidlitz for the erection at the southeast 
corner of West and Bethune Streets of a 
ten-story light-colored brick, stone, and 
terra cotta, fire-proof factory, on a plot 
285.9 by 142.10, to cost $1,000,000. Owing to 
leases on a portion of the plot, a section of 
the building only will be built at once. 

Builder John Walker has bought for im- 
mediate improvement the plot 80 by 92 feet, 
with old three-story buildings, on the south 
side of Eighteenth Street, 100 feet west of 
First Avenue. 

The trustees of the Gross estate have 
sold the three-story brick building, lot 25 
by 100, at 157 Wooster Street. 

There were recorded last week 299 mort- 

ages, for $4,650,654, of which 140, for 
$2,383,086, were at 5 per cent.; 130, for $1,- 

11,569, were at more, and 29, for $806,000, 
were at less. In the corresponding period 
last year there were recorded 336 mort- 

ages, for $7,311,675, of which 124, for 
$3 492 501, were at 5 per cent.; 155, for 
$1,023,420, were at more, and 57, for $2,795,- 
754, were at less. 

The sales at auction during the past week 
amounted to $363,870. Last year, in the 
corresponding week, they were $400,817. 





AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK. 


To Take Place at 111 Broadway, Un- 
less Otherwise Specified. 


Monpay, June ng A Peter F. Meyer & 
Cé.; foreclosure sale, John H. Rogan ref- 
eree, 228 Bast Thirteenth Street, south side, 
299.8% feet west of Second Avenue, 21.5 by 
103.8, three-stery brick dwelling. Due on 
judgment, $3,720; on prior mortgage, $8,500. 

By William M. Ryan, executor’s sale, 433 
East One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, 
north side, between First 
Avenues, 14 by 100, three-story and base- 
ment brownstone dwelling. 





TuEsDay, June 30.—By Peter F. Meyer 
& Co., partition sale, John Delahunty ref- 
eree, den leasehold of 311 and part of 313 
West wenty-second Street, north side, 
144.4% feet west of mene Avenue, re- 
spectively 15.2% and 15.4 by 98.8, two four- 
story and basement brick dwellings; also 
fee of remainder of 313 and of 315 West 
Twenty-second Street, respectively 37.6 and 
21.1014 by 98.9, two four-story and base- 
ment brick and brownstone dwellings. 

y E. H. Ludlow & Co., executors’ sale, 
516 to 528 West Thirty-fifth Street, south 
side, 150 feet west of Tenth Avenue, 175 
by 98.9, with one, two, three, four, and 
six-story brick factory buildings, and yards 
aid driveway. May be sold in two parcels, 

hy D. Phoenix Ingraham & Co., foreclos- 
ure sale, Joseph A, Thomson, referee, 221 
East Twenty-fifth Street, north side, 260 
feet gast’ of Third Avenue, 25 by 98.9, 
three-story and basement brick dwelling. 
Due on judenient. $10,245. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sales, 
two mortgages, Charles A. Jackson, refereo, 
210 West Twenty-seventh Street, south side, 
166. feet west of SeventhAvenue, 24.10! 
by 08.9, four-story brick tenement in fron 

nd three-story brick tenement in rear. 

é@ on judgements, $10,000 and $5,665. 

By B. L. Kennelly, foreclosure sale, Ed- 
ward L. Patterson, referee, 214 and 216 
Eldridge Street, east side, 75.3 feet south 
of Stanton Street, 31.2 by 88.6, six-story 
brick tenement. Due on iosemedt. $, 5S). 

At 59 Liberty Street.—By V. Harnett 
& Co., executors’ sales, a4 follows: 125 
treet, southwest corner of Pitt 
Street, 20 by 60, four-story brick tenement, 
with store in front, and two-story brick 
tenement in rear; also, 49 Leroy Street, 
north side, 125 feet wget of Bedford Street, 
24.11% by 85.2 by 25 by 85.2, five-story 
brownstone flat. 


WEDNBEspDAY, July 1—By Peter F. Meyer 
& Co. fo v9 sale, Benjamin Hoffman, 
referee, 73 st One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street, north side, 80 feet east of Madison 
Avenue, 30 by_ 100, and strip 10 
inches yige adjoining to the north, five- 
story brick flat. Due on judgment, $6,160; 
a Jar ore Po etition sale, George 

ames rg 
E. Mott, referee, 600 4 East. One Hundred 
and Forty-third Street, south side, 281.6 
feet east of Alexander Avenue, 25 -by 100, 
two-story frame dwelling. 

By game ails, partition sale, 426 
Ba ne an ort niat Street, 
sou side, 100 feet Cry of Van erbilt Ave- 

lublect 









SS La G (Fr.,) t. Baudelon, from 
New-York for Havre, the Lizard to-day, 


oo 


ste “ame dwelling. 
Bold aut be y's ig Ha to. ‘Soquire 90 
“By PL” Wells, foreclosure sale, 
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and Pleasant. 





588 East One Hun- 
Street, south side, 


Thomson, referee, 
dred and Thirty-fourth 
tw of A 


9265 fee est der Avenue, 25 by » 
joo, ke gy oa and stone flat. ‘Due on 

u ent, $3,000. 

? By B. L. Kennelly, auction sale, 427 


Righth Street, northeast corner of Seventh 
Avenue, Brooklyn, 19.4 by 82, three-story 
and basement brownstone dwelling. 





2.—By D. Phoenix In- 
raham & Co., foreclosure sale, Daniel P, 
ngreham, referee, st One Hundred 
and Seventh Street, north side, 264 feet 
west of Park Avenue, 18 by 100.11, three- 
etory and en prick dwelling. Due on 
udgment, 800. 

, By Wiiliam Kennelly, trustee’s sale, Fran- 
cis A. Dugro, appointee, 266 Bast Fourth 
Street, south side, 288.7% feet east of Ave- 
nue B, 24.9% by 96.2, four-story brick tene- 
ment, with stores; subject to mortgage of 


, 000. 


Fripay, July 8.—By Philip A. Smyth, 
foreclosure sale, Bankson T. Morgan, ref- 
eree, Pilot on Hast One Hundred an Bighty- 
fourth Street, north side, 178.6 feet west of 
Washington Avenue, 50 by 100, with two- 
story frame building in rear. Due on judg- 
ment, $3,960. 


THURSDAY, Jul 








SATURDAY, July 4.—On the premises, at 
Edgemere, between Arverne and Wave 
Crest, L. I., at 2:30 o’clock P. M., by Philip 
A. Smyth, 112 lots on Beacn, Ocean, Nep- 
tune, gemere, and Spray View Avenues, 
all carefully restricted, molgding a pro- 
vision that not more than one dwelling may 
be erected on four lots. 





THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 





Character of the Plans Filed and Al- 
terations to be Made. 


No. 81 East Broadway, for a six-story 
brick factory, by Joseph H. Cohen, owner; 
cost, $15,000, 

Fifth Street, south side, 100 feet east of 
Greene Avenue, for a _ two-story frame 
dwelling, by Michael J. Horgan of 567 Hast 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, own- 
er; cost, $3,000. 

Tinton Avenue and One Hundred and Six- 
ty-ninth Street, southeast corner, for a four- 
story brick flat and store, by Edward G. 
Williams of 1,262 Boston Avenue, owner; 
cost, $15,000. 

No. 141 Mott Street, by Daniel Rothstein 
of 210 East One Hundred and Eighteenth 
Street, owner, alterations to a five-story 
brick tenement, store, and hotel; cost, $250. 

No, 401 Seventh Avenue, by Eliza J. Hayes 
of 814 West Seventy-first Street, owner; 
James McGoldrick of 401 Seventh Avenue, 
lessee, alterations to a two-story and attic 
prick and frame dwelling and store; cost, 


No. 260 West One Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth Street, by L. & L. K. Ungrich of 260 
West One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, 
owners, alterations to a three-story and 
oe teent brick store and tenement; cost, 

Nos. 351 and 358 First Avenue, by Mary 
L. Day of 355 West Fifty-fifth Street, own- 
er, alterations to a two and five story brick 
hotel; cost, $500 

No. 821 Eighth Avenue, by Agman Van 
Buren of Newburg, N. Y., owner, altera- 
tions to a three-story brick store and dwell- 
ing; cost, $500. 

Lind Avenue, northeast corner Devoe 
Street, bf A. L. Carey of Lind Avenue, 
owner, alterations to a three-story frame 
hotel; cost, $300 





Recorded Real Estate Transfers, 


Saturday, June 27. 

PERRY AV, s w corner of Scott Av, 100x 

25; also s s of Scott Av, 75 ft w of 

Perry Av, 50x100; Murray C. Danenbaum 

and another to Charles Danenbaum..... ° $1 
BRIGGS AV, n w corner of Suburban St, 

106,11x110x43.11x126.11; same to William 

Danenbaum ........ eeeies baba derecere 
PERRY AV, s w corner of Scott Av, 50x 

100; same and another to Murray C. 

PEE wie dadaddnbindcheeanyewkiate 
VALENTINE AV, s e corner of Southern 

Boulevard, 100x60; same to same........ 
Avenue A, w s, 25.8 ft s of 92d St, 25x 

94; Mary E. Newbold to Frederic R. 

PUNO WSS o's Us 41 ody C9 os dsaulscsaa cepne 1 
153d St, s s, 575 ft w of Amsterdam Av, 75 

x99.11; Henry B. Caverly and wife to the 

Washington Heights Hvangelical Luther- 


BE RO ind chek als boud'ne cceaccenuse Vadose ,833 
SAME PROPERTY; Charles H. Bohde and 

Ty OE Ea a BE Ba ee epi 4,666 
147TH ST, n gs, 275 ft e of Grand Boule- 

vard, 16x99.11; H. Wheeler Powell to G. 

Wve MEINE on 3 gil kid 6 a Chis 0 Sandee cocienic ea 10 


188TH ST, n s, 500 ft e of Willis Av, 25x 

200; Robert Stursberg and wife and an- 

other to Matthew Getty........c.ceee0-: 2,200 
166TH ST, s w corner of Jackson Av, 22.3x 

100; Johanna Kinney to Harry C. Bryan 
HULL AV, ne corner of Moshula Park- 

way, 150x irregular; Murray C. Danen- 

baum and another to Murray C. Danen- 

yaumM 
MULBERRY ST, 238; Pasquale Venturieri 

and wife to Pasquale Caponigri........ 33,000 
SAME PROPERTY; Pasquale Caponigri 

and wife to Louisa Venturierl.......... 33,000 
1ST AV, ws, 75 ft n of 118th St, 25.11 

x100; Pasquale Venturieri and wife to 

Pasquale Caponigri ..........ccceccecees 33,000 
iST AV, same property; Pasquale Caponi- 

gri and wife to Louisa Venturieri....... 33,000 
STEBBINS AV, es, 383.11 ft n of Free- 

man St, 25x80.4x25.11x87.2; Sylvia A. 


Grace and husband to Robert Jennison.. 2,900 
60TH ST, 450 ft w of 10th Ay, 25x100.5; 

Charles Brothers and wife to Jeannette 

DRO Se WOES, ec iuk Jawieae teu. 1 


LOT 432, map of Unionport; Emeline 
Francisco to Mary A. Bickford........ 1 

123D ST, ns, 200 ft w of Amsterdam Av, 
200x100.11; Charles H. Galliher and wife 


to Equitable Savings Society............ 
MONROE ST, 280; Mary E. Newbold to age 
WROGEEIC FR. MOWRONG 00 ciccsccccccncecee 1 
EAST HOUSTON ST, s s, 40 ft e of 
Goerck §t, 20x75; Rachel Harris to 
BABWEOE | CRMOMMEUR "rains aecia ota veal Ken piekiess 1 
GRAND ST, n s, 75 ft w of Suffolk St, 


25x100; Simon Harris and wife to same.. 1 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE,.s e corner of 91st 





St, 65.10x irregular; Armintha Merritt 

OW ER ee Re 1 
68TH ST. n s, 475 ft w of Central Park 

West, 25x100.5; Moritz L. Ernst and 

wife to Frederick Aldhous ........... nas 1 
WEST END AV, w s, 25.5 ft s of Tlst 

St, 75x100; Emil Oelbermann and wife 

Ge ROR Ss DRMSNOE ood cn ccc teccvise cas 1,000 

Recorded Leases, 

EIFLER, Louis, to Francis Meteson; 626 

Se APOE, dec ds one clcktcakeba dacs $660 
ROSENBERG, Morris, and another to 

Rosario Fertito; 95 James St and 8&3 

New Chambers St, 3 years ............. 960 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIARS UNION OF 

6t. Francis to Antonio Lauria and an- 

other; 157 Mott St, 5 years .....ccseees 3,000 

Recorded Mortgages. 

ALDHOUS, Frederick, to Moritz Ernst; 

ns of 68th St, 475 ft w of Central Park 

WR, a EE Feewsescuveatendeane Pte el $6,500 


SAME to same; same property, 1 year.. 10,000 
BINGHAM, William H. and James, and 
wives to Frederick A. Snow; ns of 119th 
St, 90 ft w of Park Av, demand........ 
BUTLER, Jacob D., to Emil Oelbermann; 
w s of West End Ay, 25.5 ft s of Tist 
Rs ORS SRR. 2, avntdecesecucenttins ogee 42,000 
CARROLL, John W., and wife to the 
New-York and Suburban Co-operative 
Building and Loan Association; Lot 1, 
Block 2,509, map of Kemp estate, in- 
BtallMeNtS .ccee.ce covsceese « AS erry oe 
DE RIVERA, Mary, to Llewellyn A, 
Roger Jones; 181 West 85th St, demand. 
JENNISON, Robert, and wife to the 
New-York and Suburban Co-operative 
Building and Loan Association; e s of 
Stebbins Av, 884 ft n of Freeman St, 
SRTIINTE cnctaced. ccna rddd odedcecece 
SAMBE to Sylvia A. Grace; same prop- 
OPEN NOS bond chke. bass Geeadadentshae 
KELLER, Emma J., to Paul H. Keller; 
117 Walker St, 2 years o.ccsccccecccees 
KETCHUM, Angelica S., to Emma 
Tompkins; e s of Bremer Av, 324 ft n 
of Lot 56, map of Highbridgeville, 3 


weeeeee 


8,000 


4,500 
2,672 


sewer eeee 


eee eee ee Ree eee 


400 


CB PORER Vs ccasese daccenccosedesiees 
LYNCH, Patrick A., and wife to Fred- 
erick A. Snow; s s of 149th St, 825 ft 
w of Boulevard, demand .............- 
McCAULLEY, Benjamin F., and wife to 
Alexander Wilson; s s of doth St, 375 ft 
e of Columbus Av, demand ........... 
MORRISON, Margaret, to John Parsons; 
n s of Northern Terrace, 160 ft e of 
Womkere AV, 1 -YOGE  wecsceocccncceccese 
RAWSON, Gustavus W., to H. Wheeler 
Powell; n s of 147th St, 275 ft n of 
Grand Boulevard, 3 years ............. 
SHANLEY, Cecilia and James, to John 
F. Steeves; s w corner of Crescent Av 
and Bayard 8t, or 188th St, 2 months.. 
TRAGESER, Augusta, to Cornelia W. 
Hall and another, trustees of John H. 
Hall; s s of 89th St, 160 ft w of West 
End Av, 1 year : 
THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS EVAN- 
gelical Lutheran Church to the Irvin 
Savings Institution; s s of 153d St, 12 
ft e of Boulevard, 1 year...... Senecaied 
SAME to same; ss of 153d St, 150 ft e of 
FIOUTOVGUE, 2 WEE Rik g ce cccewevicccces 
WALSH, William, to Morris Steinhardt; 
n w corner of Maahattan Av and 10ist 
St, 6 months ....... Cogemecasccccecses 


3,200 
5,000 
1,036 
100 
750 


2,500 
10,000 


2,500 
5,000 


5,000 


Assignments of Mortgages, 
LAWTON, Newbury D., to George Hew- 


Jett ...cccccceee éos 
MIDDLEBROOK, Frederic J., 
Gusthal ........- wcbeegn edece Sete 
SAME to Julian G. Buckley ...... eho sls 
SPEIR, Gilbert M., referee, to Matilda W. 


Bruce ...e-ees oe 100 6.0 mee cm 0 0-h0 ene ods ones 


e 
BARE VO GADD sic ec cdecincvdeccctasowes 


Lis Pendens, 


2D AV, 2,070; Flora Lang and another against 
John A. Doerfler and another, (specific perform- 


ance.) 

WHITH ST, 90; Elm St, 88; lith St, 156 West; 
Pearl St, 514, mn w corner of Centre St, and 92d 
St, 155 West; Josephine C. Meehan against 
Charles M. Brennan, individually, and as ad- 
ministrator, and others, (construction of will.) 

150TH ST, s s, 151.6 ft w of Mott Av, 18.6x100; 
Charlotte M. Maccaffil against Matilda McCord 
‘and another, (foreclosure of mortgage.) 

8D ST, a s, Lot 290, map of Vitlage of Wake- 
field ‘i ge F. Ayer against Victoria M. Huil, 
(par ‘ 


ST, 115; John A. Aspinwall, as trustee, 
ag eee and others, (fore- 








~ worwne Nout ” 


PHILIP A: SMYTH, AUCTIONEER. . 
GRAND AUCTION SALE OF — 
112 OCEAN VILLA PLOTS AT 


EDGEMERE, 


BETWEEN ARVERNE AND WAVE 
CREST, AND FRONTING THE ATLAN- 
TiC OCEAN, JAMAICA AND FAH 
ROCKAWAY BAYS, ON 


SATURDAY, JULY 4, 


at 2:30 P. M., on the premises, rain o1 
shine. 

Plots immediately adjoin the superh Edgemere 
Hotel, the most magnificené hostelry on the At- 
lantic coast, from Maine t@ Florida, now man- 
aged by James H. Breslin, Esq., of the Gilsey 
House. Every plot rigidly restricted in favor of 
private dwellings, and Edgemere enjoys the 
unique distinction of being a restricted property 
in the very heart of a large restricted district. 


L. I. R. R. STATION RIGHT ON PROP- 
ERTY. TITLES GUARANTEED BY LAW- 
YERS’ TITLE CO. TERMS EXTREMELY 
LIBERAL. 


Seng for beautifully illustrated map to PHILIP 
A. SMYTH, Auctioneer, No. 11 Pine St., N. ¥,, 
or Edgemere Hotel, Edgemere, L. I. 





“MORRIS WILKINS, AUCTIONEER. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE 


estate of John Graham, 
deceased, 


te close 


B. H. LUDLOW & CO. 
will sell at auction 

TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 

at 12 o’clock noon, at the 

New-York Real Estate Salesroom, 
111 Broadway, 
the valuable Factory Property 
516, 65618, 620, 522, 524, 526, and 528 

WEST 35TH ST. 


First-class Brick Factory Building of mill con- 
struction, 3, 4, 5, and 6 stories in height; dimen- 
sions of ground 175x98.9; admirably situated for 
a manufactory; easy of access, and conveniently 
located for shipping. 

524, 526, and 528, with two six-story brick 
Buildings, ground 75x98.9, will be sold sepa- 
rately if desired. For maps and full particulars 
apply to Messrs. DE GROOT RAWSON & STAF- 
FORD, 53 Broadway; H. T. METCALFE & 
SONS, 23 Park Row; GEORGE W. GRAHAM 
executor, on premises, or Auctioneer’s Office, 114 
Broadway, New-York. 


PETER F. MEYER, Auctioneer, 
will sell at auction on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 30TH, 1896, 
o'clock, at the New-York Real 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway. 
SUPREME COURT SALE—In Partition. 
JOHN DELAHUNTY, ESQ., REFERED, 
THE CHOICE AND VALUABLE 
FEE AND LEASEHOLD PROPERTY 


Nos. 311, 313, and 315 West 22d St. 


For maps, &c., apply to Atwater & Cruicke 
shank, Esqs., Plaintiff’s Attys., 115 Broadway. 
and at the auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadway., 





at 12 Estate 








CITY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


ioe ae eae 


7o MONEY. 


Unlimited funds to loan on New» 
York City property at 4, 4 1-2, 
AND 5 PER CENT. 


R. F. SHROPSHIRE, 


44 Wall St. 
AUCTIONEER. "i AGENT. 


Geo. R. Read, 
REAL ESTATE, 


9 PINE ST. AND 1 MADISON AV. 
BROKER, APPRAISER. 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 


Choice corner location, with additional lot 10¢ 
feet elevaton. 

















APPLY .TO 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


254 WEST 23D ST. AND 59 LIBERTY ST. 











a) 


COUNTRY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE, 


RAPE 





GREAT BARGAIN—EXECUTOR’S SALE. 
The Kling House and Farm; at Callicoon De- 


pot, Sullivan County, N. Y., will be sold at a 
great sacrifice and on easy terms to close the 
Kling estate; large, handsome house and farm of 
75 acres; occupies most healthy, airy, and de- 
lightful location; over 1,200 feet:above sea level; 
magnificent view of the Delaware River and 
Valley; building nearly new, with all modern 


improvements; 45 rooms; large, new barn; about 
five minutes’ walk from depot; suitable for Sum- 


mer resort, clubhouse, or hospital, or institution 
of any kind. Further particulars from GEORGE 
WRIGHT, Executor, Adelphi Hotel, 470 West 
23d St.. New-York City, or WILLIAM BOECK- 
EL, 350 Bedford Av., Brooklyn. 








FOR SALE AT STOCKBRIDGE, MASS.—The 


beautiful estate of the late Leonard F. Beck- 
with, comprising handsome stone and wood 
house, 85 rooms, furnished; lies on west side 


of Stockbridge Bowl, overlooking the lake; nearly 
800 acres of land, consisting of fields, orchard, 
pasture, wood, and mountain lots; stable, 
house, farm barn, and cottages; opportunity to 
subdivide. Apply to W: D. CURTIS, Lenox, 
Mass., or to W. H. FORBES, Sears Bidg., Bosten. 


farm- 








NEW-JERSEY PROPERTY. 


COTTAGE AT FAIRMOUNT 


In restricted neighborhood; water, gas, electri¢ 
lights, good roads, and sidewalks. Within 5 
minutes of depot. 

THIS COTTAGE HAS 
9 Rooms and Bath. All Improvements, 
CAN BE BOUGHT FOR 


$4,000. 


$400 Cash, and $30 Monthly. 
SEE 
F. B. ROSS, 150 Brondway, N. Y. 


RUMSON ROAD, SEABRIGHT, 
Monmouth Beach, 
Shrewsbury River, N. J. 


Dp. B. KEELER, Jnr, 


Pine St., N. ¥. 
FURNISHED HOUSES FOR RENT. 














CITY HOUSES TO LET—UNFURNISHED. 


ON nee ee 


A FINE HOUSE TO LET 


in West 86th St., No, 159 West.—Built by days’ 
work for an estate; finest biock on west side, 
close to Central Park and Riverside Drive; estate 
lease $2,000. POWER, corner 85th St. and Co- 
lumbus Av. Office open Sundays and evenings. 











CITY FLATS TQ LET—UNFURNISHED, 


hon DOT. woe 
See apart- 


waste your time looking elsewhere. 
ment in Curtiss and Edinburgh, 176 West 87th 
St. No stores underneath; strictly first-class; 
seven rooms and bath; restricted neighborhood; 
convenient to the great Broadway cable road and 
POWER, corner 
Office open Sunday 











cross Nnes; terms reasonable. 
85th St. and Columbus Av. 
and evenings. 





APARTMENTS TO LET—UNFURNISHED 


ae ee ee 


143-145 WEST 4TH ST., NEAR WASH- 
ington Square.—3-4 rooms; with and without 
bath. 











COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET-—FUR- 
NISHED. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


AND SHINNECOCK HILLS, L. I. 
Furnished cottages to rent. List on application, 


J, Metcalfe Thomas, 19 Liberty St. 


CATSKILLS.—Twilight Park, Hains Falls Sta- 

tion, near Squirrel Inn; beautiful cottage, 8 
rooms; completely furnished; fine bathroom, &c, 
Photograph, particulars, Mr. FISH, 1,425 Broad- 
way. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.-—New, furnished house 

to let for Summer; all improvements; 11 
rooms; highest int in town; $35 per month, 
Owner, Room 625, No. 150 Nassau &t., New-York. 


FURNISHED SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Rent, $75 
to $150; surf bathing. Address, for circulars, 
UNDERHILL, Downing Bullding. ° 

















TO LET FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES, 
TO LET—A portion of a floor in 23d St., between 

5th and 6th Avs., for a light jobbing business; 
with or without delivery privileges. Address, 
stating particulars, MADISON, Box 264 Times, 
Up Town. 


2 ALL LIGHT LOFTS TO LET.—50x113; with or 

without electric freight elevator and light; also 

pacasnent to let, 253 and 255 West 28th St., near 
¥. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 


‘1,269 Broadway. 824 Street. 
. Open daily thm GA. M4. to P. Ma 
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AN INDUSTRY'S REVIVAL 





AMERICAN HORSES AGAIN IN DE- 
MAND IN SPITE OF THB TROLLEY. 





Used to Haul English Trams—Twen- 
ty-five Yhousand Going Across 
the Sea This Year for that Pur- 
pose—Carriage Horses for Paris— 
* Remounts* for European Cav-~- 
alry-Many Farmers Buy Their 
Horses in the Cities. -_ 


A year ago those farmers—and there were 
thousands of them—who had been making 
_most of their money raising common or 
“railroad” horses, were about the bluest 
class of men in the United States. To- 
day they are again in good heart, their 
eyes are bright with the sparkle of hope, 
and their steps have the buoyancy that is 


characteristic of successful men. Then they 
were convinced that the industry in which 
their capital was invested, and from which 
they had won their profits for years, was 
doomed; that they must abandon forever 
the one business to which they had de- 
voted their lives and with which they were 
familiar, and seek other ways to make 
farms. productive. Many of them, 
indeed, sold their horses’ at a big sacri- 
and closed out without ceremony. Now 
they are beginning to go into business 
ugain, their pastures and paddocks are 
wnce more being brought into use, and they 
ave satisied that the outlook is full of 
bromise. 

This most désirabie change in the status 
of a great industry has been brought about 
so gradually that few persons not directly 
engaged in the horse business know any- 
thing about it. Its eause, according to Mr. 
William F. Doerr, one of the best-known 
horse dealers in the United States, has 
been the apprehension—somewhat tardily 
shown, to be sure—by the English of the 
with regard to the horse market 
in the United States. 

“It was some time last year,’’ said Mr. 
Doerr, in conversation with the writer a 
day or two ago, “ that’ our friends on the 
other side began to send their buyers over 
here They had never done so to any: €x- 
tent before. Possibly this was in some de- 
gree because they did not favor American 
norses, but chiefly for the excellent reason 
that American horses could never before 
be bought nearly so cheaply as those of for- 


their 


tice 


lacts 


eign breeding. The first English agent 
went at his buying, perhaps, with some 
hesitation. But he soon became confident, 
for he found not only that the prices at 


which he could buy here were much below 
the current prices abroad, but also that the 
American horses were hardier, more endur- 
ing, grade for grade, better looking 
than the English animals. . The first ship- 
ment of consequence was sent over rather 
early last year, and as soon as the horses 
were seen and tested there a rush of Eng- 
lish buyers to the States began. Ever since 
: constantly 


and, 


then the shipments have been 
increasing. I do not believe the traffic has 
even yet reached its height, since there 


are least 100 English buyers now in the 
land, picking up horses wherever they may. 
Seven or eight hundred horses are now 
peing sent over every week, and I should 
say the total shipments of railroad horses 


at 
at 


to England this year is likely to reach 
25,000 or more. 
“How do they use those horses over 


here? To haul tram cars with. The Eng- 
sh have not yet adopted electricty on their 
tram lines to any’extent. Their adoption 
or street cars in the first place was slow, 
and, although they are now using them 
yore freely, they are still behind as to the 
hauling them. Some American 


1ethod of 
é used for other purposes, 


3 are 





being 


i suppose, but not many. The grade of 
horses which we formerly called ‘  rail- 
roaiers’ are so much better adapted to 


tram work than any other sort that they 
are practically ail snapped up for that pur- 
JLSC. 
oe Pri ‘es? Weill, the American railroad 
horses cost, delivered over there, from $125 
to $175. This, of course, includes the com- 
inissions of the English buyers and the 
American agents, the transportation cost 
to the seaboard, and the ocean freight. No, 
prices of railroaders have not gone up on 






+ 

il side, for the reason that there is now 
not much demand here for that grade of 
horses. They are still bought for delivery 


wagons, light trucking, &c., but the call 
tor such purposes has not been large 
enough to cause a rise in prices.”’ 

Curiously enough, according to Mr. Doerr, 
the larger proportion of the American 
horses sent to the English market is 
shipped from Boston, as better terms can 
be got from the steamship people from the 
Hub than from New-York. It is true there 
are occasional shipments from New-York, 
and more from Philadelphia, but Boston 
has the bulk of the shipments at present. 
They are sent as cattle are sent on vessels 
especially fitted up for that purpose. It 
costs $17.50 to send the horse across the 
water on a steamship. Horses are good 
sailors as a rule, 

From its geographical position Chicago 
is the most natural centre for the gathering 
together of great numbers of horses. IIli- 
nois produces many horses; Indiana, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa are all contributory States; 
Kentucky, the great horse State, is not far 


away; and there is a perfect vortex of 
raiiway transportation facilities centring 
at the lakeside metropolis. Accordingly, 


many of the English buyers are at present 
inaking Chicago their headeuarters, and 
are much in evidence at the big daily horse 
sales there. The scenes at these sales are 
full of interest, and the various contrasts 
afforded by the mixing together of Western 
horse breeders and their men, Chicago sell- 
ing agents and cockney horse buyers pro- 
duce a crowd not entirely without value 
to the discriminating observer of “ types.” 
Buffalo is another town of some importance 
in the new trade in horses. It is the point 
at which they are transshipped on their 
Eastern way to the sea, and it is a gather- 
ing place for Canadian-bred horses and 
some that have been bred in Ohio and 
Western New-York, so, in Buffalo, as well 
as in Chicago, many English agents gather 
to buy in the market that hag been estab- 
lished for horses in a pgrti of the old- 


time stockyard. / 
* Although the breed@rsyfof horses have 
nest,y continued Mr. 


begun again in e 

Doerr, in his talk, “ be four years at 
least before the effect will be much felt 
on the market here. In the meantime prices 
will go up—they will be higher, in my opin- 
ion, than they ever have been. I do not mean 
that ‘railroad’ horses will bring much high- 
er prices for reasons which you already un- 
derstand. In fact, in a few years there 
will be no ‘ railroad’ horses to speak of for 
sale here, since the new horse-breeding era 
is to be conducted along other lines. Amer- 
ican breeders are at last finding out what 
fine horses are, They have been learning 
from the horse shows, whose influence has 
been exceedingly far reaching. They have 
been learning, too, from bitter experience. 
When the trolley came, and with it the bi- 
cycle, and with them both the slump in 
prices of the cheaper grades of horses, the 
yrices of first-class horses never wavered. 
n fact, handsome, sound carriage and coach 
horses were never so high as now in this 
country. They are almost impossible to 
get. This is because the folks who have 
money to spend use horses now just as 
much as they ever did. They may have 
their ‘wheels’ for fun, but they want 
their horses and carriages for solid show 
all the same, and they want better ones 
than they ever wanted before. Why, there 
are plenty of beasts going abroad now to 
haul tram cars that would have peen 
thought elegant carriage horses ten years 
ago. Good coach horses range now from 
$800 to $2,500 the pair. Those that can be 
bought for the lowest of these figures are 
not considered of much account, either, and 
there is no lack of buyers for any that may 
be offered at more than the highest rate 
named, Five-thousand-dollar carriage teams 
are snapped up without delay whenever 
they are offered; the trouble is that there 
are so few that are really of this grade to 
be offered.* No; there are not many sales 
of high-grade horses sold in England. They 
are worth more here than they are there; 
and in my opinion that and the fact that 
they are not plentiful here are the reasons 
why English coach horses are so often 
wold here. 

“In spite of the high prices commanded 
by coach horses, I can hardly say that it 
is a surely profitable business as yet. It 
often happens that a colt is bred and 
reared with the greatest care, only to turn 
out practically worthless as a coach horse, 
to the great disappointment and damage of 
the breeder.” 

Mr. Doerr did not know anything about 
the talk that many American horses are 
now being bought up for service in vari- 
@us European cavalry forces. Mr. Max M. 









Caspari, however, says that a few horses 
are being so purchased on this side. 

“They are not for the Germans or Ital- 
jans, however,” said he, ‘‘ though for what 
army they are being bought I will not say. 
The shipments of ‘remounts,’ as we call 
horses sent across for cavalry purposes, are 
not very large as yet, but I believe the 
business is sure to increase rather than de- 
crease, One ‘hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars is about the standard price on this 
side for ‘these horses, and that brings 
them up te a rather higher figure over 
there, of course. These animals come from 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee.”’ 
Mr. Caspari said that while the English 
might not be buying coach horses in Amer- 
ica at the present time, the Parisians are 
purchasing such horses quite freely, and 
that about the lowest price paid by buy- 
ers is $1,000 a pair, the highest figure being 
about $2,500 a pair on this side, to which 
must of course be adéed the various ex- 
penses of getting them across. This in- 
ereases their price materially in Paris. 

In the old days many horses were bred 
in the vicinity of New-York and other large 
cities. This has practically been done away 
with of late years, and many farmers now 
come to New-York for their horses. Farm- 
ers in the neighborhood of. metropolitan 
towns find that they can put their hold- 
ings to better and more profitable uses 
than a horses these days. Besides, 
it costs quite as much to raise a horse in 
Long Island, New-Jersey, or Connecticut 
as to buy one, and perhaps more. In addi- 
tion, the farmer is never certain when he 
has raised his colt that it will be sound 
and willing, whereas he can go and buy a 
horse from the big New-York dealers, keep 
the horse a apecined number of days on 
trial, and finaliy take him on a guarantee, 
returning him if he proves unsatisfactory. 
Remarkable changes have been made in 
this regard within the last few years. Time 
was when the term “horse trading” was 
held by many to signify everything that is 
tricky and catehing, But the horse busi- 
ness now ig about as clean and ‘above 
board ’”’ as any traffic in the land, Certain- 
ly no dealer in any other commodity than 
horses would allow buyers to take pur- 
chases home and try them before accept- 
ance, 

An interesting feature in the horse trade 
in New-York is the use of certain streets 
near well-known horse markets as ground 
for breaking green horses. Nothing is more 
surprising to the rural stranger in the big 
city than to see men putting young horses 
through their paces on East Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth Streets. Although 
many of these horses are almost entirely 
unbroken when their street training be- 
gins, the number of acidents is small, and 
it is claimed by those who train them on 
New-York streets that horses there broken 
are better broken than anywhere else. 





THE VACANT-LOT FARMERS, 


Success of the Charitable Scheme on 
Long Island City’s Plots This Year. 


The vacant-lot farms started last year on 
Long Island as an experiment by the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, has become a permanent form of re- 
lief for unfortunate but industriously in- 
clined persons. The unqualified success that 
attended the first trial of the scheme dem- 
onstrated its usefulness to charitable pur- 
poses. The system has manifold benefits. 
It not only places a large area of ground 
under cultivation, thereby keeping up its 
crop-producing properties, but affords a 
number of persons ample return for their 
labor, to say nothing of the healthfulness 
of the occupation. It gives those engaged 
an insight into agriculture and opens up to 
them another avenue of employment. The 
pure air and bright vegetation are prefera- 
ble to the brick walls of a tenement, while 
the children of the farmers find more en- 
joyment in picking potato bugs and weed- 
ing onions than in playing hopscotch on the 
sidewalk. It is a new life for them, and 
a Summe:’s exposure in the fields has 
brought a healthful glow to their faces. 

A ready market always awaits the prod- 
uct of these lot farms. The excellence of 
the vegetables, due to the care and atten- 
tion exercised in their cultivation, makes 
them sought after. Each farmer is encour- 
aged to build up a trade for his product, 
and he soon secures the patronage of a suf- 
ficient number of families to tax the pro- 
ductiveness of his patch of ground. A de- 
mand was also found last season among the 
large institutions, they being particularly 
anxious for vegetables freshly picked. This 
Season the association had over 300 acres 
of excellent farming land placed at its dis- 
posal. The land is situated in Long Island 
City, and is close to transportation facili- 
ties It is all high ground, and, notwith- 
Standing its idleness, has a record as a 
producer. It is mostly property that is be- 
ing held with the expectation of command- 
ing a high price in the future. The asso- 
ciation found it expedient to make a few 
changes in its system this year. Last sea- 
son applicants, besides being given the use 
of the ground free of expense, were sup- 
plied with seed, fertilizers, and farming im- 
plements. Besides these, the land was 
plowed and harrowed ready for planting. 
Toward the middle of the last season, the 
plan being purely an experiment then, the 
association found itself with a very desira- 
ble tract that was unoccupied. They acted 
upon a suggestion that this tract be worked 
upon a co-operative basis. The plan was 
for those of the lot farmers who felt so 
disposed to work the land for the associa- 
tion. They were paid at the rate of 10 cents 
per hour for their labor, and were promised 
a share of the profits of the plan. The co- 
operative feature was started too late in 
the season to fully determine its value, but 
the crops raised were disposed of for 
$1,067.65. The expenses of carrying it on 
were $966.75, and, adding to that a fair 
allowance for rent of land and cost of su- 
perintendence, it left $53 to be divided 
among the workers. While each man’s 
share of profits was very small, it must be 
remembered that the feature was a good 
one, as it afforded immediate relief to those 
engaged, the money for their services being 
paid to them at stated intervals. This in- 
come was sufficient to afford many neces- 
saries, while the farmer was waiting for his 
share of the crop. The co-operative plan 
also awakened a rivalry among the farmers 
that was productive of good results, stim- 
ulating them to greater efforts on their in- 
dividual plots. 

This season the co-operative feature was 
instituted sufficiently early to warrant bet- 
ter results. A few changes, however, were 
made in the method of carrying it on. In- 
stead of paying the men 10 cents an hour 
for their labor and giving them a share of 
the profits, they will receive $1 per day in 
full payment. The area of the plots given 
out this season is about the same as last 
year, varying from one-quarter to three- 
quarters of an acre. It all depends upon 
the ability of the applicant and the amount 
of aid he is likely to receive from his fam- 
ily. In many cases the entire family as- 
sists in the planting and cultivation of a 
plot, the children dividing their time be- 
tween weeds and potato bugs. 

At the present time there are 115 men and 
30 women working plots. The women, if 
anything, are more industrious than the 
men. Usually they have some one depend- 
ing on their efforts, and they toil diligently 
without cessation. Of course, the men do 
not want to be outfarmed by the women, 
and the result of this is a good-natured 
rivalry. Frequently a man will leave his 
own plot and assist a woman neighbor to 
accomplish some difficult task. This neigh- 
borly feeling also extends toward the aged 
and infirm men who are trying to add to 
the household income by a little farming. 
In fact, there is a feeling of good-fellow- 
ship prevailing throughout the entire sys- 
tem. Each toiler appears to realize that 
there are others just as unfortunate as 
himself or herself, as the case may be, and 
is anxious to lend a helping hand. 

Thus far this season only one farmer has 
failed to look after his plot. The young 
crops, however, are not suffering, and if the 
man turns up with a good explanation for 
his absence he will be restored to owner- 
ship. In the meantime he is credited with 
having suddenly secured steady employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Superintendent J. W. Kelgaard of the so- 
ciety, who organized and put in operation 
the system for cultivating the vacant lots, 
is represented at the farms by George Ram- 
lose, who carries out the suggestions of the 
Superintendent, and who also instructs the 
farmers. Mr. Ramlose is up with the 
times and utilizes a bicycle in going his 
rounds. He inspects each plot daily, and 
wherever he comes upon careless work or 
neglect the plot owner is called to account, 





The “Red Necktie Brigade.” 


From The Philadelphia Record, 
Andrew Jefferies of Bristol is the 
possessor of a relic which no amount of 
money could buy. It is a red necktie, and 
not ‘a particularly handsome one at that, 
but it boasts quite a history. Mr. Jefferies 
is a veteran of the war, having served in 
the One Hundred and Nineteenth Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteers. Just 

revious to the battle of. Fredericks- 
urg Mrs. Custer, the wife of Gen. 
Custer, presented to each man in her hus- 
band’s command a red necktie, and from 
that time they were known as the “ Red 

ck e.” Mr. Jefferies prizes the 





Necktie 

homely little token highly, and never tires 

of showing it. He says the soldiers fought 
vely-when they had their ties on. 








HOW THE JONES AND BROWN FAMI- 
LIES SOLVED THE PROBLEM. 





They Will Spend Their Vacation of 
Four Weeks Cruising About Long 
Island in a Big Furniture Van 
Which Has Been Turned into a 
Model Little House—Not Much 
Room to Spare, but Plenty for 
Comfort—The Expense Trifling. 


Jones and Brown are the Damon and 
Pythias of Brooklyn. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Brown are bosom friends. The Joneses 
and the Browns have taken their Summer 
outings together for the past ten years. 
One year Jones has selected the place and 


arranged the programme, and the next year 
Brown. Never has there been a demur as 
to either place or programme. The plan 
has ‘been for Jones or Brown, as the case 
might be, to make the selection and tell 
the other the probable cost, for there has 
always been the pretense of deference to 
the other’s wishes. Then the one making 
the selection would arrange all the details. 
And the Joneses and Browns have passed 
delightful Summers. They have gone from 
Crab Orchard, Ky., to the Maine woods, 
from Cape May to the Yellowstone; they 
have hunted and fished, bathed in the surf, 
and climbed Pike’s Peak. 

It this year devolved upon Jones to se- 
lect the place and manner of passing the 
Summer holidays. Jones travels much and 
observes closely; he is also an inventive 
and original genius. During his long rides 
between New-York and San Francisco he 
has evolved a plan for the annual vacation 
which is extremely novel and which prom- 
ises a rich store of enjoyment. At an inter- 
family conference last week he dutifully 
submitted both plan and specifications to 
Mrs. Jones and the Browns, and both were 
given the formality of approval. Jones 
was flattered by noticing that the approval 
given to his project was even more enthusi- 
astic and unanimous than that usually ac- 
corded on the occasion of the annual mo- 
mentous meetings. Having secured this in- 
dorsement, Jones is going ahead with the 
arrangements. . 

As before stated, Jones is observant. 
Often he has soliloquized on the comfort 
and convenience of the compact and com- 
prehensive Pullman buffet cars. Much 
dwelling on this subject brought him his 
idea. Business had not been specially good 
With Jones the past year, and he more 
than half suspected that it hadn’t been 
with ‘Brown. He felt, therefore, that the 
trip this year ought to be an inexpensive 


one. So, after due deliberation and almost 
innumerable calculations on backs of busi- 
ness letters and envelopes; after many mys- 
terious conlsultations with the manager of 
a big furniture warehouse; after delibera- 
tions with a carpenter and many quiet 
measurements with a tape line; after hours 
spent in tracing pencil lines over a care- 
fully preserved pocket map, he finally, at 
the previously mentioned inter-family con- 
ference, submitted his plans and specifica- 
tions, of which what follows is a summary: 

The outing will be taken in the last two 
weeks of July and the first two weeks of 
f August. It will be a tour of Long Island 
in a furniture van! 

Jones had often remarked that the fur- 
niture vans of improved make are “ big 
as a house’’—for Jones is sometimes ex- 
travagant of expression—and had comment- 
ed on the fact that, with enough of a load 
to make the springs act, they were very 
comfortable to ride upon. Pondering on 
this, he asked himself: ‘“‘Why couldn’t 
we fix up a little house in one of them 
and live in it all Summer.” 

With Jones, to think is to act; but he 
acts carefully, and never takes a_ step 
without being sure of his ground. So he 
began a quiet investigation of the feasibil- 
ity of his idea, with the result already 
narrated. The details of arranging his 
house on wheels are perhaps the most in- 
teresting. He first secured one of the 
large, inclosed vans, with a big, 
handsome team of grays to haul it. 
now preparing the fittings and “taking 
stock’’ of what will constitute the cargo. 
In everything he has calculated to a nicety. 

The interior of the van is 15 feet long, 5 
feet wide, and 7 feet high. These measure- 
ments Jones reduced to inches, for he real- 
ized that all calculations must be made 
with almost engineering accuracy. The di- 
mensions in inches were, therefore, 180 long 
by 60 wide. The Joneses and the Browns 
are all musical. Neither Mrs. Jgnes nor 
Mrs. Brown could get along for a whole 
month without a piano, so it became neces- 
sary to put one in the van. A visit to a 
music store showed Jones that a six-and-a- 
half-octave upright piano, which he could 
rent for $5 per month, would occupy a space 
of 56 inches by 27—he didn’t care about the 
height. This took up 27 inches of the 
length of the van. 

aving disposed of this indispensable ar- 
ticle, and its disposal, by the way, was the 
greatest problem which Jones had to solve, 
he went about completing his temporary 
home with renewed confidence in the suc- 
cess of his project. It was his plan not to 
sleep under any other roof than that of the 
van; not to buy a prepared meal on the 
trip; in fact, to be as independent as Sioux 
braves while passing through the country. 
He must, therefore, provide sleeping ac- 
commodations, ard bedding, cooking uten- 
sils, dishes, ice chest, clothes closets, and 
all that. 
It looked like a big job. But Jones is a 
man of resources, and, to use his own 
words: “It didn’t bother me a little bit.” 
He had constructed two lockers, each 150 
inches long by 16 inches high and 14 inches 
wide. These had triple covers of one-inch 
planed boards, hinged together. The object 
of having triple covers will be stated here- 
after. Jones had measured his wife’s ordi- 
nary Saratoga trunk, and found that its 
dimensions in inches were 36x24x20, or 
17,280 cubic inches. The dimensions of his 
lockers would be 150x16x14, or 76,200. cubic 
inches, equal to four and a half Saratoga 
trunks. Thus he figured that he would 
have plenty of room for everything he 
rished to carry. 
Withe beokers” are divided into compart- 
ments. In that which will be placed on 
the floor on one side of the van_will 
be placed the clothing of the party. They 
will be prepared to go to any sort of func- 
tion to which they may be invited while on 
their tour. Brown and Jones will each take 
three suits besides necessary underwear, a 
hunting suit, a business suit, and a dress 
suit. rs. Brown and Mrs. Jones will take 
each an evening dress, a street gown, and a 
piqué outing suit, besides plenty of lingerie. 
‘All these will be stored in one-half of one 
locker. In the other half will be the table 
linen and bedding. Hats and bonnets will go 
in boxes which will be lashed on top of the 


Pit other locker will be divided into two 
compartments, likewise. Half of it will 


be zinc-lined and subdivided for an_ ice 
chest. This will be commodious enough to 
hold fifty pounds of ice—two or three days 
supply. It will also hold three days supply 
of butter, a day’s supply of liquids, milk, 
cream, fresh meats, and such vegeta les as 
cannot be readily procured from farmers and 
truck stores in the small towns along the 
route. The other compartment will contain, 
when the start is made, two two-hole oil 
stoves, two fryingpans, a teapot, coffee- 
ot, kettle, tin cups, and a few other cook- 
ng utensils, a half dozen each of knives, 
forks, and spoons, small cans of condiments, 
‘canisters of tea and coffee, a can of ; 
and a few “ things, besides metal boxes 
r and flour. 

—— to the padded walls of the van 
will be Mrs. Jones’s and Mrs. Brown's fold- 
ing work tables, each 24 by 30 inches; four 
improved steamer chairs, a shot gun, a 
small rifie, and a half dozen fishing rods in 
cases. On one side will swing a good-sized 
mirror, before which Jones and Brown may 
shave and their wives may “ primp.” Four 
bars of steel, % inch wide and 44 inches 
long, will swing in leather hangers from 
the roof of the van, and curtain hooks will 
depend from the rafters, while from the 
roof will hang two “ three-quarters ”’ mat- 
tresses. 
From the foregoing a pretty accurate idea 
can be had of the appearance of the Brown- 
Jones movable* villa when in repose, as it 
were. The exterior will be just an ordinary 
van, with a ten-foot skiff slung underneath, 
between the wheels, for Brown insisted on 
taking his boat, and Jones could readily see 
how it would prove useful. The programme 
for the tour is simple. Jones’s negro man 
servant knows the roads of Lo Island 
He is a fairiy good cook, and is gen- 
erally “‘ handy.” He will serve in the ca- 
pacity of cook, hostler, driver, maid of all 
work, and watchman during the absence of 
the Joneses and the Browns from their 
ome. An average of ten or fif- 
day will be made. A close 
watch will be kept on the supplies, and 
lik milk, and vegetables will 
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t in bad weather, will be 


Meals, 
cooked outdoors on the oilstoves, .but 
generally will be eaten indoors. The fold- 


ing work tables will be spread between the 
lockers, which will make seats and couches 
during the heat of the day. 

When night comes and the lanterns hung 
from the ceiling are lighted, a big canvas 
curtain will be depended from the roof of 
the van three feet from the rear and a cozy 
sitting room will be provided. At bedtime 
the triple covers of the lockers will be ex- 
tended on their hinges, a mattress will be 
dropped from the ceiling, and a bed will 
be prepared for Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown. 
The steel bars, before mentioned, will be 
attached to the ribs of the side of. the 
van and, supported by other upright bars, a 
little less than four feet high, will form the 
base on which to rest the mattress for Jones 
and Brown. These berths, made upon the 
Pullman principle, will make very service- 
able beds. They won’t be quite so commo- 
dious as in the Pullmans, but the ventila- 
tion will be so much superior to that found 
in the railroad coaches that the Joneses and 
the Browns fear no discomfort on that 
score, 

The negro, Abe, after having turned the 
wagon with the rear to windward and 
tethered the horses, so they can graze by 
the roadside during the night, will lower 
the boat from beneath the wagon, spread 
a tarpaulin over the top, and climb in on 
a bed of hay on the bottom of the boat. In 
the event of a severe storm, Jones and 
Brown will sling the boat, Abe, and all 
up close to the wagon, so the man and 
brother can be dry and comfortable. 

The Joneses and Browns are expecting 
to have the most enjoyable trip of their 
lives. They expect to call on all their 
friends at their country homes, mean to 
“take in” all points of interest on the isl- 
and, and to return with innumerable Kodak 
plates ready for development, fishing rec- 
ords to make their friends envious, and 
a stock of good health to last them another 
year. The expense will prove trifling. Jones 
has calculated it thus: 

Team and van four weeks at $10..........+-$40 


Grain for horses.....sseeeeeeee ee ay suap econ 8 
Caat Of JOCKOTR. .ccccccccccccssccesece Ores | 
Other fittings ...c.cccccccceccecscecs Perr rrry 
Rent Of pland....scceccseees ececcccces eoecces 
GERD ve cah insets Go sbnse pase ciesionessameeer 


Jones reasons that ice, provisions, &c., 
will cost the party no more—probably not 
nearly so much—than if they remained at 
home; negro Abe will prove less expensive 
than if left at home; the horses will have 
plenty of grass for the taking, and will 
need only grain. Jones has made all his 
calculations with the utmost care, and when 
he contemplates the grand _ result—a 
month’s outing for four (to say nothing of 
Abe) well within $100—he feels that he has 
solved the problem of an economical holi- 


day. 





ABOUT STAMP-COLLECTING. 





Philatelism 2 Mild Mania, but an Im- 
portant Industry. 


There is one branch of trade, and a very 
important branch it is, that has not been 
yet affected by the rapid increase in bicy- 
cling during the past few years. This is the 
stamp trade, which to many appears to be 
merely a form of mild insanity or mono- 
mania, whereas to enthusiastic collectors 
it becomes’ the principal interest of their 
lives. Philatelist is a word of Greek origin, 


j d 
which signifies literally love of stamps, an 
the expreasion is certainly none too pe 
gerated to describe the passion of the pe 
lector, his patient researches, and his tri- 
umphant joy at the discovery and acquisi- 
tion of some unusually rare specimen. 

Postage stamps in their present form 
were first regularly issued in 1836, but it is 
only since 1850 that stamp collecting began 
to be heard of. Ingres, the violinist, was 
one of the first amateurs, and devoted much 
attention to his hobby. As he was at the 
same moment devoted to his violin, it seems 
remarkable that he found so much spare 
time for his stamp album. In 1859 there 
were already several stamp brokers in 
New-York, as well as in London and Paris, 
but the first regular stamp exchange was 
started in Paris in 1860 and had its first 
quarters at the foot of the Hunting Diana, 
in the Tuileries Gardens. Mothers and 
nurses soon protested, however, against 
this invasion of their territory, as the 
number of stamp amateurs increased rap- 
idly and took possession of this delightful 
part of the Parisians’ favorite pleasure re- 
sort. The police found themselves obliged 
to forbid the premises to all stamp collect- 
ors, who then took refuge in a quiet part 
of the Champs Elysées, and finally settled 
themselves permanently on the Avenue 
Marigny, where the exchange was held on 
Sundays.and Thursdays. 

When one considers the amount of money 
that yearly changes hands merely through 
postage stamps one realizes that this trade 
has become something more than mere 
child’s play. The most valuable collection 
in the world is owned by M. Philippe de 
Ferrari, son of the Duchess of Galliera, 
and is estimated to be worth over $600,000. 
M. de Farrari is in constant communica- 
tion with all the principal philatelists the 
world over, and has two stamp librarians, 
if the term may be employed, to attend to 
all the necessary business, such as classi- 
fying. These men are each paid a salary 
of $2,000 a year. When M. de Farrari de- 
sires to acquire a certain stamp he never 
lets the question of expense interfere with 
nis purpose. He recently bought two 
stamps of the 1847 issue of Mauritius, for 
which he paid $8,000. Among the rare spec- 
imens of his collection are the issue of 
British Guiana, 1850, and Hawaii, 1852, 
which are worth from $1,000 to $1,200 each. 

Stamp collecting is said to be more popu- 
lar in Germany than in any other coun- 
try, the United States coming next, with 
some 500,000 collectors. Then come Eng- 
land and France. That stamp collecting 
may degenerate into a mania of the most 
dangerous kind has been recently shown 
in Paris, where the latest sensational mur- 
der was brought about by the assassin’s 
desire to obtain a valuable collection be- 
longing to a well-known Parisian collector, 
of the name of Delehaeff. Aubert, who is 
now on trial for the murder, has long been 
a collector, and there is the strongest evi- 
dence to show that he murdered the unfort- 
unate Delahaeff merely to obtain the lat- 
ter’s collection. 


A DEAF-MUTE ARTIST’S MARRIAGE, 








His Bride and He Followed Typewrit- 
ten Copies of the Service. 


From The San Francisco Call, June 10. 


Douglas Tilden, the sculptor, and Miss 
Bessie Cole were united in marriage in 
Oakland yesterday by the Rev. Dr. J. K. 
McLean. The wedding occurred at the 
home of the bride’s father, on Webster 
Street, and the large drawing room was 
made as preity and artistic as delicacy of 
taste and unlimited flowers and foliage 


could make it. 
The bride and bridegroom are both deaf- 


mutes, and the responses and readings were 
made with the aid of two typewritten copies 
of the marriage service. The bride and 
bridegroom followed the language of the 
pastor, and by pointing their fingers to the 
responses the usual questions and answers 
were exchanged. - 

Mr. Tilden~made the answer, “I will, 

in the sign language, but the bride, who 
has learned to talk, said “I will.” Al- 
though she is totally deaf, she can enunci- 
ate distinctly. 
Miss White, a grandniece of Mr. Cole, 
was maid of honor and Willis Polk was 
best man, and both assisted Dr. McLean 
in the marriage service. It was they who 
pointed out the words of the minister and 
enabled the bridal pair to follow the serv- 
ice. 

The whole house was decorated beauti- 
fully. The large hall was trimmed with 
poppies and large bowls containing the 
silky flowers were placed in every availa- 
ble spot. In the drawing room the dec- 
orations were in green and white. The 
flowers used were sweet peas and mar- 
guerites. The large window in which the 
bridal party stood during the ceremony 
was banked with fragrant white blossoms 
and a dainty basket of them hung over the 
doorway leading into the room. he dining 
room where the wedding breakfast was 
served was decorated in pink. 

The bride looked very dainty in her wed- 
ding gown. She is of slender build with a 
wealth of dark hair and a very expressive 
face. She is the only daughter of her 
father, who is a brother of the State Har- 
bor Commissioner. 

Douglas Tilden is known as one of the 
most gifted sculptors on the Pacific coast. 
He eK My a wonderful artistic talent 
while at the Berkeley Institute, and he is 
now at work on a monument which James 
D. Phelan will present to San Francisco 
on Native Sons’ Day. The-bridal couple 
ee the banquet for the 

outh. 





Spend the Fourth at Niagara Falls. 


Yorkers than the excursion of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad on Tuesday. Passengers can leave 
in the evening, spend two entire days at Ni- 
Falls, and return in time for business. 

onday morning. Round trip tickets, costing 
only will be good on the solid vestibule trains 
New-York at 8:20 A, M., 6:10 and 9 


Rarely has a better opportunity to visit nat- Lm aratnge : el = ye B. “tr ts —, — 
, test been . | bright. parts o e galaxy here w e 
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INFORMATION FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE AMATEUR ASTRONOMER. 





Beauty of the Moonlit and Starlit Sky 
~The San Ceuses Climbing and 
Now Turns His Face to*the South- 
ward—Days Will Scon Begin to 
Grow Shorter—New Moon on the 
‘10th—Venus in Superior Conjunc- 
tion with the Sun on the 9th. 


The surpassing beauty of the moonlit and 
Starlit sky of July always renders it one 
of the most attractive of months for the 
lovers of nature. Many who take pleasure 
in the study of the starry heavens find fa- 
‘vorable conditions beneath the grand sky 


reach that arches over the seashore, the 
mountains, or the rural resorts. The earth 
has her mission to perform on the month- 
ly calendar, for she is in aphelion on the 
8d of the month. She is then 3,000,000 
miles further from the sun than she was in 
January. The inhabitants of the north tem- 
perate zone have reason to be grateful 
that the heat of the sun is mercifully tem- 
pered by his greater distance. 

The sun having climbed as far north as 
he is permitted to go, has now turned his 
face to the southward, and the days are 
forced once again to yield some of their 
time to the nights. On the Ist of the 


month the sun will rise at 4:32 and set at 
7:35, making the day fifteen hours and three 
minutes long, whereas on the last day of 
the month almost three-quarters of an 
hour’s difference will be found in the day’s 
loss and the night’s gain. The sun has 
two of the planets in conjunction with it 
this month, Venus and Mercury, the for- 
mer on the 9th and the latter on the 3lst. 
In both cases the planets pass on the fur- 
ther side of the sun from that on which 
our planet is to be found at the time. 

The last quartering of the June moon will 
occur on July 2, and on the 10th the new 
moon for July is due. There is first quar- 
ter on the 17th and full moon on the 24th, 
when the moon, being well south in decli- 
nation, will seem so very much nearer and 
more friendly than when it rises further 
north and passes so high over our heads 
when it reaches our meridian. There are 
some very close meetings this month be- 
tween the moon and several of the plan- 
ets, but unfortunately the sun’s rays have 
claimed so much of the latter that we are 
rot permitted to see their faces without 
artificial aid, and so our pleasing pictures 
are not as attractive as we sometimes find 
them. The meetings between the remain- 
ing planets and Luna are at too great a 
distance to play an important part in the 
monthly events of interest. 

_On the 9th Venus is in superior conjunc- 
tion with the’ sun, and passes once more 
to the realm of the evening stars. It will 
be some little time before we can see her 
fair and radiant face, but it will be very 
well worth seeing when we are permitted 
to have a look at it, and what still more 
concerns us is the fact that we shail have 
her with us throughout the year. The new 
moon and Venus are in conjunction on the 
10th, which shows that both are fairly 
close to the source of light and heat. 

Merucry, on his way to the eastward, 
passes the sun on the last day of the 
month, and again joins the ranks of the 
evening stars, where he will remain until 
October, when he is in inferior conjunction 
and rejoins the morning brilliants, to which 
he makes a very slight addition, as his 
face during this portion of his tour is 
hardly visible. 

Mars and the fading crescent are in line 

on the 4th, but it would take a dozen 
moons to fill the space that intervenes be- 
tween the two. At the time of this con- 
junction the planet is close to the constel- 
lation of the Fishes. Mars is moving to- 
ward the position of quadrature with the 
sun, a point that he will not reach until 
the close of August, and it will be almost 
the middle of December before he is in 
opposition with the sun. Between now 
and then his disk will have increased two 
and a half times its present size, and his 
cheerful, ruddy face will be a most welcome 
addition to our evening studies. Neptune 
still is numbered with the morning stars, 
and obstinately refuses to let us see him 
in all his glory. Even when in line with 
the moon on the 8th, the two are so far 
separated that we can form but a very 
vague idea of the planet’s locality from 
that in which we see our satellite. In or- 
der to more fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of the memorable researches which 
brought about the discovery of this planet 
the astronomers have introduced a _ sup- 
Posititious case, in which there is to be 
considered a system resembling ours in 
every respect save one, and including sun, 
planets, and satellites. They let the masses 
of all the bodies in thjs hypothetical sys- 
tem be identical with the masses in our 
system, and even have distances and pe- 
riodic times the same. But there is one 
point in the imaginary system that they 
have different, and that is that, while all 
our plahets revolve in the same direction 
around the sun, they suppose the law vio- 
lated by reversing one planet on his path. 
That slight change alone is sufficient to 
turn the system into one doomed to de- 
Struction by the planetary perturbations. 
Had there not been this uniformity of di- 
rection in which the planets revolve our 
system must, in all probability, have per- 
ished ages ago. From the repeated ob- 
servations of the planet Uranus, it was 
determined that its irregularities were due 
to the action of some other force than 
that of the sun, and the grand triumph of 
the age was che discovery of the cause 
of all this trouble in the shape of the 
planet that we now know as Neptune. 
Uranus is moving toward quadrature, 
where he will arrive in August. He is an 
evening star at present, and is in the con- 
stellation of the Scorpion. After Herschel 
discovered jranus, Lemonnier, a noted 
astronomer, had taken a number of ob- 
servations of the heavens in the immediate 
locality in which the planet was found, 
turned to examine his former work, and 
found that he had really observed Uranus 
no less than three times, on each occa- 
sion, of cOtrse, recording it as a distant 
star. Another astronomer, on going again 
over Lemonnier’s work, found no fewer 
than nine additional observations of 
Uranus, which shows how close Lemonnier 
was to the discovery which would have 
immortalized him. 
Jupiter for a while ceases to have as 
liveiy an imierest for us as he has been 
having for some months, as he has drawn 
in toward the sun so close that his face 
has become quite dim. When ‘he reap- 
pears it will be as a morning star, there 
to be classed throughout the remainder of 
the year. The brilliancy of Jupiter, which 
makes it an object of such splendor in our 
midnight sky, is only derived from the 
same source which illuminates the earth, the 
moon, or the other planets—in other words, 
he shines by reflected sunlight. A beau- 
tiful proof of this is given by the little 
satellites which attend the planet, and 
when they pass between him and the sun 
cast a shadow on Jupiter. That shadow is 
black, or, at all events, it seems black, 
relatively, to the brilliant surrounding sur- 
face of the planet, whence it must be 
obvious that Jupiter is indebted only to 
the sun for its brilliancy. The satellites 
supply another interesting proof of this 
truth. A satellite sometimes enters into 
the shadow of Jupiter, and lo! the satel- 
lite vanishes. Its disappearance is due to 
the fact that Jupiter has cut off the supply 
of sunlight which previously rendered it 
visible. Jupiter is not himself able to offer 
the satellite any light in place of the sun- 
light which he hag intercepted. 

Saturn is an evening star, and next 
month will have completed one-quarter of 
his journey, and will be in quadrature with 
the sun. Three months later he will be 
in conjunction, and after that will belong 
for the remainder of the year to the morn- 
ing stars. The planet is now to be found 
in the group of the Virgin. 

Just now we must look toward the south 
to find the most glorious display of stars 
in the evening. The contrast between the 
northern and southern skies is very strange. 
Toward the north, the region below the 
ole shows not a single star above the 
ourth magnitude, while in the opposite 
direction it is singularly rich in large stars, 
chief among them being Antares, B ager 
the most beautiful of all the red stars. 
The large constellation Ophinchus has been 
supposed by some to represent Aesculapius 
and by others to be another celestial Her- 
cules. In the constellation Corona Borealis 
there was a star suddenly blazed out some 
thirty years ago, and, though it soon faded 
in lustre, it can be found with the tele- 
scope. When at its brightest it appeared 
as a second-magnitude star. In the eastern 
section of the heavens the milky way has. 
now risen high above the horizon, and in 
clear weather can be studied very advan- 


up known as Delphin is now convenient- 
y located for observation, with the Lesser 
Horse. below and’ Pegasus from the 
left. The consteilation Cygnus is now weil 
placed for observation,.and the cross that 
one can fairly picture here is fully as fine 
as the famous Southern Cross. In the 
west, Regulus ig the t brilliant star; 
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During the coming month The News 


York Times will offer its read- 
ers an entertaining 


Midsummer 
Pot=Pourri 


of Light Fiction and Romance. 
ciety satire, “THE RARE GOOD FORTUNE 
BOOBY BAINES,” by 


ANTHONY HOPE, 


autho? of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” and “The Dolly Dia- 
logues,” we shall follow with 
a characteristic Fourth of 
July story by that faithful 
depictor of New-England life 
and character, 


Continuing the clever so- 


OF 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


entitled “A VILLAGE 

, PATRIOT.” In this story 

BP gis. / Miss Jewett draws to the life — 

ve oe one of the quaint and sturdy 

77S" & citizens of our country towns, 

to whom the National holiday still bears a deep significance. 
This will bea followed by an Oriental tale, “THE 

RAJAH’S HEIRLOOM,” by 


H. G. WELLS, 


author of “The Time Machine” and other popular 
The scene is cast in India, 
and the plot is concerned 
with the performances of a 
very modern Rajah who 
arouses the curiosity of his 
subjects by importing a burg- 
lar-proof safe and installing 
the same in his palace. 


“A FLYING MAROH,” 
by the noted American hu- 


morist, 
W. L. ALDEN, 


is a laughable account of a new Darius Green, who comes to 
grief in his experiments with an original method: of over: 
coming the forces of gravitation. 

Next on the list is ‘“‘ NEAGOE,” a pathetic tale of the 
Roumanian convict-mines, by the royal author, 


Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, 


whose poems and stories have given her so distinct a position 


in the world of letters. 
“THE THRONE OF A THOUSAND TERRORS,” 


WILLIAS1 Le QUEUX, 


one of the most popular of 
the young English novelists, 
is an exciting romance of the 
Desert of Sahara, 







vee 


novels. 





by 


It will be followed by “AN 
IRISH LOVE STORY,” 
the author of which is 


MADELINE S. BRIDGES, 


the well-known American poet and tale-writer. ‘“ FIELD 
AND FANNING’S JUNIOR,” by 


JOHN PAUL BOCOCK, 


is a dramatic ‘episode of the American courts, told in this 
author's best style. 


“ OYNTHY ANN BOWKER’S STRANGE GUEST,” 


FRANK W. SAGE, 


a new writer, depicts, in an amusing manner, the consterna 
tion of an elderly farmer and his sister on learning that they 
have entertained, with somewhat scant ceremony, the Gov- 
ernor of their own State. 

A spirited story of the American frontier, by 


CHARLES B. LEWIS, 


will follow. Itis called “ AT DEVIL’S RUN,” and de- 
scribes a thrilling episode in an Indian outbreak, 

We shall close the month with a tale of adventure in 
the Australian bush by 


OWEN HALL, 


author of “The Track of a Storm.” 
SHEARER’S WAGES.” 





by 


entitled “THE - 





These short stories will be printed 
in the daily edition of THE 
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then there are the constellations 
Majo 








Leo, and overhead Ursa r. 
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IN A HELPLESS MUDDLE 


‘ 





MR. BALFOUR’S PLAN PUTS PARLIA- 
MENT IN A TANGLE. 


Ministers Despair of Getting Any In- 
portant Measure Through Before 


Adjournment—Copservatives Ac- 


euse and Denounce Balfour for 
Lack of Grit—They Crave the 
Strong Hand of Mr. Chamberlain, 
but Fear to Commit Themselves. 


By The United Press. 

Lonpon, June 27.—Although the with- 
drawal of the Education bill has lightened 
the task of the Government, the “ stranded 
whale,” as John Morley characterized the 


Unionist majority, goes floundering from 
shallow into shallow. 

Never in the history of Parliament has 
a Government with such a backing been 
in so helpless a muddle. Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme of arrangement of the Government 
programme, which Government organs an- 
mounced had been fully sanctioned by their 
Supporters, has disappeared, denounced by 
Unionists themselves as impossible, and 
laughed at by the Liberals as hopelessly 
impracticable. 

It was not the Education bill which alone 
embarrassed the Government. The Gov- 
ernment’s legislative business generally has 
become so waterlogged as to make the 
Ministers despair of getting any measure 
of first importance through Parliament be- 
fore the date—Aug. 14—which Mr. Bal- 
four, in sanguine mood, fixed for the ad- 
journment of Parliament. 

Opposition obstruction cannot be blamed 
@s the sole cause of the extraordinary mess 
made of the Government’s splendid oppor- 
tunities. ‘The blame is laid by Conserva- 
tives themselves on Mr. Balfour’s defects 
of leadership, They accuse him of having 
had either no heart for the work of forcing 
the Education bill through, or privately rail 
at him for want of grit in countering the 
opposition, and want of tact in guiding the 
Government forces. Conservative chagrin 
over the failures of the session is so keen 
that lobby taik turns upon the advisabil- 
ity of superseding Mr. Balfour in the 
leadership of the House. 

They crave for the strong hand and dar- 
ing guidance of Mr. Chamberlain, but fear 
to risk committing themselves to the lead- 


ership of a man who nas not yet shaken. 


off Radical ideas, and who might constrain 
the Conservative Party into lines of policy 
divergent from all Conservative tradition. 
Mr. Balfour privately expresses himself as 
disheartened over the situation, but says he 
will persist in carrying out his programme 
for the session against internal malcontents 
and external foes. 

The Liberal papers talk of the probability 
of a split in the Government ranks, even 
of an early dissolution. But, says a Gov- 
ernment organ, in admitting the Govern- 
ment’s bungling, “a man does not divorce 
his wife because she has made a mess of 
his dinner. He hopes for better luck next 
time.”’ 

Li Hung Chang will not receive in Lon- 
don the ceremonial State reception with 
which he has been greeted in Berlin. The 
English Foreign Office has no confidence in 
the prospective value of his mission. It is 
said, indeed, that he is not authorized by 
the Emperor or the Tsung-li-Yamen to 
make any Gefinite proposals whatever. His 
credentials to the respective chiefs of State 
with wiiom he confers recite his numerous 
Chinese titles, but do not accredit him as 
an envoy authorized to negotiate anything. 

Whatever may be the Berlin belief in the 
importance of Li Hung Chang’s visit, it is 
by no means shared in London. Pekin 
diplomatic advices represent him as under- 
taking the tour of the European capitals 
as a kind of personal Giplomatie explora- 
tion. He has promised the Pekin Govern- 
ment to obtain the consent of the inter- 
ested powers to the modification of the 
commercial treaties, notably an increase 
from 5 to 8 per cent. in the customs ‘duties. 
He promises in return the opening of more 
ports, extended freedom of inland naviga- 
tion for foreign vessels, extension of rail- 
Ways through foreign enterprise, reduction 
of transit dues, &c. But he has no power 
to pledge his Government to any of these 
promises. 

These Pekin advices add that the major- 
ity of the members of the Tsung-li-Yamen 
want to complete the downfall of the old 
statesman, and are prepared to do so by 
foiling and discrediting any success he may 
obtain in Europe or America. Mr. Hart, 
the brother of Sir Robert Hart, head of the 
Chinese customs, accompanies him to Lon- 
don, and Mr Drew, well known in China- 
American commercial circles, will be with 
him in Washington. 

The feminine invasion of the House of 
Commons Terrace hes been overdone. Over 
500 ladies sometimes crowd a spot once sa- 
cred to the quiet repose of members, and 
they bring their children, whose occasional 
squallings break in upon the proceedings in 
the private committee rooms. Protests 
from members have become so numerous 
and fiery that it is proposed to restrict 
Members to introducing two ladies per 
diem. Many men whose constituents bother 
them to take their families to a terrace 
treat of tea and cake and strawberries will 
“rt _ sastrietion as a boon. 

mbassador Bayard will occupy the chai 

at the Fourth of July banauet of the Amer. 
ican Society in London. Among those who 
are expected to attend are Senator Hoar, 
Henry Watterson, and probably Bourke 
Cockran. The last-named gentleman came 
to Europe principally with the idea of g0- 
ing to Carlsbad, hoping the baths would 
complete the cure of his leg, injured some 
time ago. When he left home he expected 
|to be laid up for some months. But he has 
can, made such progress while in Paris 
an ondon that ay abs I i 

igo Carlsen t he may abandon the trip 

Henry M. Stanley, M. P., the well-known 
dag eee explorer, whose illness has hereto- 
ore been announced in the cabl s 
of The United Press, is suffering a rare 
vere attack of gastritis. He has been ill 
for a month. 

Albert Grant, an ex-millionaire. who was 
the most famous promoter of the ‘companies 
om in 1870, has been declared a bankrupt 
and a receiver has been a ; 
othed ppointed for his 

Or. Cornelius Herz, well known for his 
connection with the Panama Canal scandal 
has greatly improved in health since the 
British court refused to grant his extradi- 
tion to France. Dr. Herz, it will be re- 
called, was lying at the “‘ point of death ” 
for nearly two years at a hotel in Bourne- 
mouth while the French Government was 
seeking to get hold’of him. Physicians de- 
clared that if he were compelled to go to 
London to attend a hearing ‘in the extradi- 
tion proceedings, he would surely die, but 
this is all changed now, and with suddenly 
restored health he and his family are 
peont ee a Southampton for New- 

\ s s inten 
United States. tion to settle in the 

Elder Eldridge, President of the Euro- 

an Missions of the Church of Latter-Day 

aints, will sail from Glasgow for New- 
York on the steamer Phoenicia July 4. 


RECEIVED BY THE PRESIDENT. 





The New Japanese and Argentine Re- 
public Ministers. 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—New diplomatic 
representatives of Japan and the Argentine 
Republic were formally received by the 
President to-day and duly recognized in 
their official capacity. Both ceremonies of 
presentation occurred in the Blue Room of 
the White House, and the introduction in 
each case was made by Secretary Olney. 

Mr. Martin Garcia Morou, the Argentine 
Minister, was received at 11 o’clock. He 


Was accompanied by Mr. Vincente J. Domin- 
guez, First Secretary of Legation. Both 
wore conventional civilian dress, which was 
in mzrked contrast to the brilliant uniforms 
of the new Japanese Minister, Mr. Toru 
Hoshi, and his First Secretary, Mr. Keishe- 
iro Matsui, who had their audience an hour 
later. The usual formal expressions of 
good-will were made by the two Ministers 
and the President. To the Argentine Minjis- 
ter the President said: 

I appreciate the warm and friendly senti- 
ments to which you give expression, on behalf 
of your Government and people, for this Nation 
and citizens. They are cordially reciprocated. I 
assure you that I shall spare no efforts to con- 
tribute to the laudable desire you express to 
strengthen and maintain the amicable ties that 
happily unite our respective countries. 


Both Ministers were pleased with their re- 
ception. 


TO PREVENT CROWDING TROLLEYS. 


Brooklyn Police and Car Cunductors 
Have Received Their Orders. 


The Brooklyn police are determined to pre- 
vent the overcrowding of trolley cars to- 
day. They notified the Presidents of the 
varicus railroad companies to that effect on 
Friday. and yesterday received from A. L. 
Johnson, President of the Nassau Railroad 
Company, a letter in which he said that 
he would do all in his power to accomplish 
the result the police are endeavoring to 
bring about. 

In connection with this letter, President 
Johnson said he had posted in the various 
depots the following: 


NOTICE TO MOTORMEN AND CONDUCTORS. 

The following letter has just been received from 
the Department of Police: 

“Your attention is hereby called to Section 4 
of the city ordinance passed April 1, 1895, which 
reads as follows: ‘ No railroad company operat- 
ing cars by electricity upon any of the streets, 
avenues, or public places of the City of Brooklyn 
for the purpose of carrying passengers’ shall 
carry more passengers than per cent, more 
than its seating capacity.’ 

** Special instructions have been given to mem- 
bers of the force to compel the observance of the 
above ordinance. George Crosby, Deputy Com- 
missioner.”’ 

You will on no occasion allow any one to ride 
on the inside step of an open car, and should they 
refuse to get off, sto; the car and have it stand 
until such person is removed from the inside 
step. Ten (10) seat open cars will comfortably 
seat fifty (50) or sixty (60) people, and, therefore, 
you should at no time take to exceed 75 to 
people on your car at one time. Do all in your 
power to accomplish this result, but never use 
any violence or force By order of 

A. L. JOHNSON, President. 

Commissioner Welles had a talk with the 
Police Captains yesterday on this subject, 
and in the course of his remarks said some 
things that were not complimentary to the 
police. Subsequently he said to the re- 
porters that in his talk he had instructed 
the Captains to have men stationed at all 
the trolley line terminals and transfer 
points to prevent people from crowding the 
cars. 

“I specially pointed out,” he said, “ the 
necessity of having good men—men of judg- 
ment and brains—at these places. I would 
rather have a policeman of judgment than 
600 jackasses, and I cautioned the Captains 


to send men of intelligence to do the work; 
men who would not causesany friction be- 
tween passengers and employes, and men 
who would not by useless wrangling delay 
the regular running of the cars. The po- 
licemen are not to lay hands on the people 
and drag them about. They are to warn 
them when a car has received its full 
complement of 50 per cent. over the seating 
capacity that the conveyance cannot, under 
the law, carry more people. We will de- 
pend on the sound judgment of the travel- 
ing public to do the rest. The trouble has 
been that there have not been a sufficient 
number of cars to accommodate the rush 
of people on Sundays, but the Nassau Com- 
pany promises to remedy that. I believe 
that in time this question of overcrowded 
ears will be quietly and properly adjusted.” 

If it is clear to-day, the cars will do a 
large business, and the result of the police 
taking part in seeing that the law is not 
violated will be watched by Prooklynites 
with interest. 


GENTRY CONVICTED OF 





MURDER. 


His Counsel Asks for a New Trial of 
the Indictments. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27.—The jury in the 
trial of James B. Gentry, the actor, for the 
murder in this city on Feb. 17, 1895, of 
Margaret W. Drysdale, his actress sweet- 
heart, who was known on the stage as 
Madge Yorke, rendered a verdict this morn- 
ing of guilty of murder in the first degree. 

Gentry, who had been very sick during 
the night, was led to the dock trembling 
like a leaf. Tears rolled down his checks, 
and his manner was one of utter dejection. 
When the clerk of the court asked the fore- 
man of the jury: ‘“‘ Have you agreed upon 
a verdict?” the prisoner’s mouth twitched 
perceptibly, and he gasped for breath. The 
words, ‘“‘ Guilty of murder in the first 
degree,’’ fell upon Gentry as though he-had 
been struck a heavy blow. He grasped the 
front railing of the dock with both hands, 
and it was with difficulty that he remained 
upon his feet. @ sought relief in tears, 
and when he was allowed to sit down he 
buried his face in his hands, and continued 
to sob. The scene was very impressive. 

Mr. Brooke made a motion for a new trial, 
and next Thursday was fixed as the day for 
hearing arguments on the motion. 

Gentry’s murder of Madge Yorke was the 
result of his jealousy. She was engaged to 
be married to him, and on the day of the 
murder he had asked her to meet him in 
Jersey City. She came from Philadelphia to 
meet him, but as he was not at the place 
appointed, returned to that city again, 
where her company was playing. Gentry, 
too, it seems, came to Jersey City, but at 
a different hour, and not finding his sweet- 
heart, went to Philadelphia to search for 
her. He had been drinking excessively, and 
Miss Drysdale (Madge Yorke’s real name) 
reproved him for his indulgence. She told 
him that she would never marry him unless 
he stopped drinking, and in his drunken 
fenzy he drew a revolver and killed her. 





NOTED CONFIDENCE MAN ARRESTED. 


“Ike Vail” and a Companion Had 
Bogus Money and Bonds. 


“Tke” Vail, the confidence man, and 
Charles Marion, who said he had a room 
at Smith & McNell’s Hotel, in this city, and 
resided in Montana, were arrested by De- 
tective Nelson in Hoboken, near the Hud- 
son Square Park, yesterday. 

With two other men, Vail and Marion 
were followed from the Hamburg-American 
Line dock. The two other men separated, 
and Marion and Vail were arrested. When 
taken to headquarters, a blank check on 
the Troy City National Bank, Troy, N. Y.; 
a two-thousand-dollar bogus gold bond, a 
ten-pound counterfeit note on the Bank of 
England, a one-thousand-dollar counterfeit 
bond, several other blank checks, and a 
little money were found on the men. It is 
believed that Vail and Marion made an ap- 
pointment with the two other men, and 
were about to swindle them. 

Vail and Marion are both locked up, and 
the police are trying to find the two men 
who disappeared. 


WILL BURN ITS OLD MORTGAGE. 





St. Francis Xavier’s Church to Cele- 
brate Being Out of Debt. 


There will be a grand jubilee service at 
the Roman Catholic Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, Carroll Street and Sixth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to-day, to celebrate the canceling 
of the debt on the church property. The 
property is valued at $150,000. The Rev. 
David Hickey is the pastor of the church, 
and it is due to his untiring zeal that the 
debt has been paid. The church was estab- 
lished in 1886, and was dedicated in 1887 by 
the late Bishop Loughlin. 

The Rev. Father Hickey will celebrate sol- 
emn high mass at 10:45 o’clock this morn- 
ing. The sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Wall, who preached the sermon on 
the occasion of the dedication of the church. 
The musical programme will be one of the 
finest ever given in the city. 

The interesting incident in connection 
with the services will be the burning of the 
mortgage at the morning services. 





Suit Against a Gaslight Company. 


DETROIT, Mich,, June 27.—A suit involving 
$1,000,000 has been brought against the de- 
funct Detroit Gaslight Company by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New-York. In 
an answer filed in the Wayne Circuit Court 
the Guaranty Company asks that the pur- 
chase of the Detroit Gaslight Company by 
the Detroit Gas Company held as fraud- 
ulent and void, and that a mortgage of 
$1,000,000 given in payment by the Detroit 
Gas Company be declared worthless. The 
holders of this mortgage arg neariy all non- 
residents of Detroit. 1ey claim that the 
representations made by the Detroit Gas- 
light Company that it possessed a grant by 

rtue of the franchise of 185i were false 
and fraudulent, because there was a later 
franchise, dated j861. The Detroit Gas 
Company was forced by the discovery of 
the 1861 franchise to accept*terms of com- 





promise, by which it sustained great loss 
and damage. 





THE GERMAN CIVIL CODE 





DISCUSSION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
BILL IN THE REICHSTAG, 


Little Doubt that the Measure Will 
Pass as Desired—Civil Marriages 
Compulsory in Germany Under the 
Bill—Prince Hohenlohe’s Parlia- 
mentary Dinner Sparsely Attend- 
ed—The Emperor to Travel in 
Northern Norway for Six Weeks. 


By The United Fress. 

BERLIN, June 27.—Throughout the week 
the Reichstag has made good progress in 
its consideration of the Government’s Civil 
Code bill, and the measure, which passed 
its second reading this afternoon, is now 


certain to pass all of the stages necessary 
for it to become law before the end of the 
present session. The only debates that have 
attracted even a partly full House this week 
have been upon those clauses of the Civil 
Code bill relating to civil marriage and the 
property rights of married women, and to 
the game laws. 

The bill proposes to make civil marriage 
compulsory, and in opposing this provision 
Dr. Lieber, the leader of the Centrists, ex- 
pressed regret that the commission to 
which the bill was referred had not treated 
marriage as a sacrament to which the as- 
sent of the civil authorities was unneces- 
sary. Other Centrist Deputies, as well as 
Gen. von Roon and several other Conserva- 
tives, supported the view of Dr. Lieber, 
holding that the civil marriage clause was 
derogatory to the office of the clergy. Herr 
Nieberding, Imperial Minister of Justice, 
denied that the Government had any de- 
sire to place a mere civil marriage upon 
an equal footing with a religious ceremony, 
nor did it wish to come into conflict 
with the Churches; yet, for many reasons, 
he said, it was desirable that the clause 
should be maintained. The clause was 
finally passed. 

The Centrists afterward scored a victory, 
however, by succeeding in having elimi- 
nated from the bill the provision making 
incurable insanity a ground for divorce. A 
motion offered by Herr Bebel, Socialist, 
giving married women control over their 
own property was rejected, but another 
Socialist amendment, fixing twenty-one 
years as the limit of age beyond which 
parental consent to marry was not re- 
quired, was adopted. 

Prince Bismarck is of the opinion that 
the Civil Code ought to have received more 
mature consideration, and as a protest 
against the hurried manner in which the 
bill was handled the ex-Chancellor direct- 
ed Count Herbert Bismarck, his eldest, son, 
to leave the House when the first vote upon 
the measure was taken in the Reichstag. 
This direction was obeyed, and Count Her- 
bert’s demonstration in leaving the Cham- 
ber, followed by ten Conservative Deputies, 
created a momentary sensation, 

Prince Hohenlohe’s Parliamentary din- 
ner, which was given by the Chancellor 
Tuesday evening, is still being talked about 
as having been sparsely attended in con- 
trast to the Ministerial dinners given dur- 
ing the period of Prince Bismarck’s occu- 


pancy of the office of Imperial Chancellor, 
at which the fate of Parliamentary meas- 
ures was wont to be decided. The pres- 
ence of Dr. Stoecker, ex-Court Bi. re 
bearing very lightly his fallfrom Court and 
political party- favor, was. also noticed and 
commented upon. Another subject of com- 
ment upon e occasion -was the’ attend- 
ance of Baron Riedel, Finance Minister of 
the Kingdom of Bavaria, who is associated 
with a project for the conversion of the 
imperial securities, a fact which is most 
remarkable, in. that the scheme has hith- 
erto been strongly opposed by the Bavarian 
Government, 

Prince Hohenlohe, in conversation at the 
dinner, expressed his satisfaction at the 
prospects of the passage of the Civil Code 
bill, and also at the general condition of 
Germany and the pacific aspect of things 
abroad. The Chancellor, however, could 
not be drawn into any expression of opin- 
ion, or, indeed, any reference whatever to 
the reported negotiations on the part of 
Germany with France and England upon 
the question of the summoning of an inter- 
national monetary conference. Neverthe- 
less, it is reported in official circles that 
overtures have been made through Count 
von Hatzfeldt, German Ambassidor to 
Great Britain, to induce Lord Salisbury to 
send delegates to such a convention. The 
fact that the Emperor has ordered from 
London a small collection of books on the 
subject of the currency, which it is his 
Majesty’s purpose to oy f during his com- 
ing Nordland tour, has lent color to the 
prevailing rumors that the Government is 
now making an effort to satisfy the demand 
of the bimetallists for a conference. The 
decision of the International Commission 
upon Agriculture, sitting in France, re- 
questing the French Government to con- 
voke an international monetary conference, 
has greatly strengthened the hopes of the 
German bimetallists that the present nego- 
tiations to that end will be successsful. 

The Emperor will start from Kiel on July 
1, on board the imperial vacht Hehenzol- 
lern, upon a voyage in Northern Norway 
seas. The yacht will be accompanied by the 
German cruiser Gefion, and the trip will last 
six weeks. King Oscar of Sweden-Norway 
will meet his ajesty at Christiania. The 
Emperor will ke attended by Count Philip 
von Eulenberg, German Ambassador to 
Austria, and the Kaiser’s particular friend. 
If the Emperor goes to Cowes at all, it will 
ke a strictly private visit, for the purpose 
of seeing his new yacht Meteor race in the 
Solent in the first week of August. Should 
he go to Cowes, he will remain on board 
the Hohenzollern and return to Potsdam 
on Aug. 15. 

The Munich Particularists have issued a 
memorial medal to perpetuate the speech 
delivered by Prince Ludwig of Bavaria upon 
the occasion of his resentment cf the ad- 
dress of the President of the banquet given 
by the Deutsche Verein in Moscow to Prince 
Henry of Prussia and the German Princes, 
who were attending the ceremonies of the 
coronation of the Czar, when the minor 
Princes were alluded to as members of 
Prince Henry’s suite. The medal besrs in 
relief the words used by Prince Ludwig: 
“We are allies, but not vassals.’”” The 
Kaiser has sent an aide-de-camp to Munich 
bearing a cordial autograph letter to Prince 
Luitpold, Regent of Bavaria. 

The United States Consuls and Vice Con- 
suls in’ Germany will hold a business meet- 
ing at the United States Consulate, in Ber- 
lin, on July 4, after which they will attend 
the official reception which will be given 
by United States Ambassador Jhl. The 
American physicians and dentists in I®er- 
lin will celebrate the day by holding a pic- 
nic at Grunau after attending Mr. Uhl’s 
r@eption, 


RAN 





INTO THE BANCROFT. 


The Schoolship Injured by a Violent 
Collision. / 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27.—The new steam- 
ship Reina de los Angeles started from 
Neaf & Levy’s shipyard to-day on her trial 
trip down the river. She had barely gotten 
into midstream before she collide® heavily 
with the Government schoolship Bancroft, 
which came to this port about ten days ago 
with a number of cadets from the Annap- 
olis a who are inspecting the navy 
and Areas ding yards -along the upper 
coas 

There were about 200 
ship, and they receiv 
no one was hurt. The vesseis came to- 
gether bows on, and the Bancroft was 
struck with such force that a portion of 
her bowsprit and side steps were torn 
away. The Bancroft was at anchor at 
the time. The only damage to the steamship 
was the breaking of her flagpole. She pro- 
ceeded on her trip down the river. 

The accident may delay the departure of 
the cadets a few days. 


ests on thé steam- 
a bad scare, but 





A British Ship Wrecked, 


LONDON June 27.—Advices received here 
say that the British ship Scottish Dales, 
Capt. McCarthy, from Tacoma Apri! 28 for 
Port Pirie, South Australia, bee 
wrecked on the Island of Vatoa, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Her crew have arrived at Suva, 
Fiji Islands. 





GERMANS WANT AMERICAN SHOES. 


Style and Finish Pleases Them More 
than English or Native Make. 


Frank H. Mason, United States Consul at 
Frankfort, Germany, in a special report just 
received, calls the attention of the shoe 
trade in the United States to the fact that 
the state of the leather market and the 
conditions of popular demand combine to 
favor an important increase in the export 
of American shoes to Germany. 

“ Perhaps the most significant symptom,” 
he said, ‘‘ is the fact that now among many 
German shoe dealers who cater to the bet- 
ter class of trade, there is a definite inquiry 
for shoes of American patterns. It should 
be. understood, in explanation of this de- 
mand, that in respect to all details of 
dress, as well as in house building, railway 
cars, and many other articles of comfort 
and luxury, Germany has made enormous 
progress during the past ten years. With 
the general increase of wealth, the demand 
has been stimulated for many of the refine- 
ments and elegancies of life, for which the 


people of a generation ago, outside of a lim- 
ited circle that included mainly the wealthy 
nobility, knew and cared but little. 

“The fact has become recognized by a 
constantly increasing number of people in 
this country that, in respect to certain spe- 
cialties of manufacture, including chrome- 
tanned upper leathers and factory-made 
shoes, the Americans hold a clear and un- 
disputed lead over all other manufacturers, 
not except those of Great Britain, to whom 
Germans have long been accustomed to look 
for standards of excellence. 

‘“‘English-made shoes are generally sub- 
stantial and comfortable, but those of the 
best American makes are not only all this, 
but have besides an elegance of form and 
finish hitherto unattained except by_a few 
high-priced custom shoemakers in London 
and Paris. . , 

“While the wages of shoemakers are high- 
er in the United States than in any part of 
Europe, our manufacturers enjoy three dis- 
tinct advantages over all competitors, viz.: 
Better and cleaner upper leathers, superior 
machinery, and a factory system so perfect 
as to more than balance the greater initial 
cost of their more skillful and efficient 
labor. The net outgrow®: of all these facts 
and conditions is the opportunity which to- 
day presents itself for a large and perma- 
nent increase of American shoe exports to 
Germany.” , 

Mr. Mason states that the most obvious 
demand of the present market is for special 
shoes of good form and medium price, such 
as are retailed here for $2.50 and $3. 

He then says: ‘‘ Next in importance would 
be good, common shoes for working people 
of both sexes, double sole, and made from 
split or light single upper leather. There 
is an especial need of good, well-made shoes 
of somewhat lighter quality and medium 
price for boys in town and country, who at- 
tend school during the years which precede 
the age of military service. 

“ Finally, there is a need of the higher 
grades of walking shoes, in black and 
brown chrome-tanned leathers, as well as 
fine enameled dress goods, and high laced 
bicycle boots for ladies, sw&eh as are now 
retailed in the United States for $3.50 to 
$5 per pair. All these kinds of American- 
made shoes, if properly introduced and 
pushed, would, in the opinion of good 
judges, rapidly supersede the relatively 
clumsy and inferior home-made goods of the 
same classes with which the German mar- 
ket is now principally supplied.” 


FOREIGN IMPORTERS COMPLAIN. 





Americans, They Say, Pack Their 
Wares in an Unattractive Way. 


There have been many complaints during 
the last few years, whether fancied or 
otherwise, concerning the packing of goods 
exported from the United States. In this 
connection Consul Taney at Belfast shows 
where orders are being placed in countries 
other than the United States, and says: 

“Exporters dealing in fancy goods, par- 
ticularly for the table, should keep in mind 
that the more carefully, tastefully, and 
daintily they. are put up the more eatable 


they are. It is the wealthier classes who 


are the consumers mostly ef-such articles, 
and if théy are inclined to buy prefer that 
which is most. appetizing. They have a 


| great prejudice egainst a certain line of 


fruits and vegetables put up in tins, such 
as peaches, pears, plums, cherries, corn, 
peas, beans, &c., and for that reason they 
will buy Continental goods in preference, 
which are mostly put up in clear glass 
bottles or jars, perhaps not equal in quality, 
though a shade higher in price. 

“Too much attention cannot be given to 
the quality and appearance of the package 
enveloping food products for the export 
trade, providing always that the price is 
not so enhanced as to incline the dealer to 
favor the goods of Continental exporters, 
who, by their contiguity, have advantages 
in freight charges, dispatch, &c. 

“One great desideratum is that the goods 
should arrive in excellent condition and be 
fully up to representation, which, I regret 
to say, is alleged by merchants and dealers 
to b2 sometimes the reverse with merchan- 
dise coming from the United States. One 
large grocery firm in this city, which 
handles a great many barrels of imported 
green apples annually, has informed me 
that it will not buy apples coming from 
the United States if they can be bought 
elsewhere, because of the deception prac- 
ticed in packing the barrels, and also in 
their (the barrels’) contraction. They now 
buy nearly all they handle from Canadian 
exporters.” 


NAVAL 





GRADUATES ASSIGNED. 


The Department Has Provided for All 
the Cadets, 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—The regular as- 
signment to naval vessels of the cadets 
who were graduated from the Naval Acad- 


emy this month has been made by the 
Navy Department. The assignments fol- 
low: 

Cadets F. A. Lyon, A. Kavanaugh, R. McLean, 
and S. V. Graham to the Oregon; J. T. Tomp- 
kins, D. F. Sellers, and R. H. Chappell to the 
Massachusetts; . Fullinwider, H. Cone, 
and W Whitted to the Philadelphia; W. J. 
Manion to the Minnesota, then to the Marble- 
head, per steamer of Aug. 12; P. Babin to the 
Minnesota, then to the Marblehead, and then 
to the San Francisco, per steamer of Aug. 12; 
W. S. Turpin to the Minneapolis, then to the 
San Francisco, per steamer of Aug. 12; J. M. 
Luby, C. Webster, B. A. McMorris, and I. V. 
Gillis to the Franklin, in connection with the 
Texas; R. W. McNeely to the Minneapolis, per 
steamer of Aug. 12; R. Stone to the Newark, 
G. E. Gelm to the Alert, L. F. James to the 
Monterey, C. F. Snow and G. L, P. Stone to the 
New-York, G. S. Galbraith to t Indiana, R. 
Spear to the Montgomery, C. 8S. Bookwalter and 
F. L. Sandoz to the Maine, R. C, Bulmer to the 
Bennington, E. L. Bennett to the Columbia, 
L. B. Jones to the Cincinnati, W. R. Scott to 
the Yorktown, per steamer July 30, and C. Eng- 
land to the Adams, per steamer July 30. 

Passed Assistant Engineer F. H. Conant 
has been detached from the _ Philadelphia 
and ordered to the Naval Academy. 


‘“] AM THE DOG; GOOD-BYE.” 





Constable Murphy Borrowed a Pistol 
and Killed Himself. 


NEWARK, N. J., June 27.—Charles Murphy, 
a constable of Harrison, attached to the 
court of Justice of the Peace Collins in that 
town, committed suicide this morning in 
his home, 38 Cleveland Avenue. 

He killed himself with a revolver owned 
by Sergt. Kennedy of the Harrison police, 
which he borrowed from Kennedy’s wife, 
telling her he was going to shoot a mad 
doz. 

Murphy was severely injured about the 
head several weeks ago by falling down 
stairs. Since that time he had been acting 
strangely. When he went for the revolver 
this morning it was quickly given to him, 
and instead of going after a dog, Murphy 
went directly to his home, where he ended 
his life. He leaves a wife and seven chil- 
dren. ‘ 

He left a no%e in which he stated that he 
went to get a revolver to shoot a dog and 
on the next line the following was written: 

‘“*IT am the dog; good-bye.”’ 

Murphy was evidently out of his mind 
when he killed himself. He was well 
known and liked in Harrison, and much 
sympathy is expressed for his family. 


An Armiess Baby. 


From The Baltimore American. 

The wife of John Gunther, 248 South 
Dallas Street, is the mother of a girl baby 
eight days old whe is without arms, and 
apparently has no shoulder biades. The 
infant weighed five and one-half pounds 
at birth, and is in goed health, 





r Street and Neptune Avenue. 





FRANCE AGAINST BRITAIN 





DIPLOMATIC CAMPAIGN THAT IN- 
VOLVES EGYPTIAN EVACUATION. 


The Soudan Expedition Being Accel- 
erated, and It Will Give Great 
Britain a Firmer Hold on Egypt— 
Coneerted Action of the Powers 
in the Cretan Question Made Fu- 
tile—Mr. Gladstone and the Angli- 
can Ordination Matter. 


By The United Press. 

LONDON, June 27.—France has opened the 
expected diplomatic campaign against Great 
Britain by presenting a communication to 
Lord Salisbury through Baron de Courcel, 
the Freneh Ambassador, proposing the 


termination of the British occupation of 
Egypt within two years subsequent to the 
neutralization of Egypt, no one power to 
exercise an armed protectorate over the 
country without the assent of the others. 

This form of condominium, of which much 
is certain to be heard in the future, has 
the support of Russia, and is the subject of 
active negotiations between France and the 
other powers. It is understood that Lord 
Salisbury, with good reason, relies upon 
Germany, Austria, and Italy to back Great 
Britain in so prolonging the negotiations as 
practically to defeat the Russo-Frencn 
move. The Soudan expedition is being more 
than ever accelerated. This expedition will 
involve a large expenditure on the part of 
the British Treasury, and probably a some- 
what heavy loss of British troops. 

This will give Great Britain a firmer 
grip. on Egypt, which nothing short of a 
European war can remove. It is improbable 
that the French Government has contem- 
plated such an issue. The proposals seem to 
have been made rather to gratify and amuse 
the French people, as M. Hanotaux, the 
French Foreign Minister, must know that 
there is no chance of the negotiations being 
successful. 

Events in Crete render futile concerted 
action by the powers. Only Moslem Depu- 
ties consent to appear in the Assembly con- 
voked by Abdullah Pasha, the Governor of 
the island. A number of Christian Depu- 
ties who were forming a revolutionary coun- 
cil have been arrested, with a view to pre- 
venting them from forming an independent 
Assembly. Greece continues to add to her 
armaments, 

Orders for rifles, ordnance, and ammuni- 
tion, amounting in value to millions of 
pounds, have been received in London, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield. Part of these 
orders are sent direct to ports in Crete. 
These shipments are known: in Paris, and 
xcite French accusations that Great Britain 
is fomenting insurrection. The charges, 
however, are wrong, Wherever the Greek 
authorities are getting the funds, it is not 
in London or Berlin, where the Greek bond- 
holders are urging the respective Govern- 
ments to influence Greece to remain neutral. 
Lord Salisbury has ordered the British Con- 
sul at Canea to assist in relieving the dis- 
tress growing out of the insurrection. The 
assistance is to be exténded to Moslems as 
well as Christians, 

“Would you,” wrote the Rev. Mr. Wynn, 
a Baptist minister to Mr. Gladstone, “if 
your heart’s desire were fulfilled, see the 
whole of Christendom under the sway of 
the Pope? If not, why ask papal sanction 
for the validity of the Anglican orders or 
ey form of ministry? ’”’ 

n reply Mr. Gladstone wrote: ‘“ The 
Church of Rome recognizes as valid a bap- 
tism when regularly performed by other 
Christian communions. For baptism read 
orders. Papal sanction would strengthen 
Christianity.’”’ The non-Conformists think 
the answer evasive. sf 

Wi ges of-amendments to 
the Irish Land bill, the contentious Scotch 
and Irish--Rating bills, and several other 
troublesome measures, it is not déemed pos- 
sible, outside of the Ministerial circle, to 
adjourn Parliament at the time proposed 
by Mr. Balfour. He will give notice of a 
motion to apply closure to the Land Rat- 
ing bills on. Monday. The motion will be 
fiercely cpposed. 2 

Herbert Spencer, Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley, Auberon Herbert, W. H. Mallock, and 
Edgmont Hake are, among the celebrities 
who are forming the nucleus of a new club, 
to be called the “ Individualist’”’"—a name 
with the reverse of a clubable' sound. The 
main motive of this project is to make the 
club a centre of practical propaganda 
against Socialistic ideas, whether associ- 
ated with Conservative or Liberal plat- 
forms. The ‘ Liberty and Property Defense 
League,” which professed to have pure in- 
dividualism as its basic principle, réally 
initiates the club. No known politician of 
any prominence can become a member 
without forswearing his past. ‘‘ We are all 
Socialists now,” said Sir William Harcourt. 

Current reports that the Duke of York 
has decided to visit the United States, Can- 
ada, and Australia may have a grain of 
truth in his repeatedly expressed desire to 
make a tour in these directions. But it can- 
not come off this year. The Duchess is 
again in a condition that requires his at- 
tention. The Duke’s prospects of a trip 
aroind the world are synchronous with the 
conclusion of an agreement for imperial 
federation. 

Perry Belmont, who is a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention, sailed to- 
day, from Havre for New-York on the Gen- 
= Transatlantic Line steamer La Tou- 
raine, , 

The French Government has purchased 
the picture exhibited by Mr. Julian Story 
at the Champs Elysée Salon. 





DRUGGED AND ROBBED AT WEST END 


Charles Wendelken’s $1,600 Found 
Three Feet Under Ground, 


“Tom” Escott, who keeps a saloon on 
the Bowery at Coney Island, and Charles 
Weickman, his bartender, were arraigned in 
the West Brighton Police Court yesterday, 
charged with stealing $1,600 from Charles 
Wendelken, the proprietor of the Sagamore 
Hotel, at West Eighth Street and Surf Ave- 
nue, Wendelken says that while strolling 
along the Bowery Thursday night, he 
stopped in Escott’s saloon to get a drink. 
After a it he says life was a blank 
until he awoke yesterday morning in a room 
in his own hotel. He then discovered that 
his money was gone. He immediately noti- 
fied the police, and Detectives Vechris and 
Clougher, after hunting around all day, 
found the $1,600 Friday night on the prem- 
ises of Rudolph Mauscher, on West First 
Mauscher is 
Escott’s father-in-law. The money was 
wrapped in a towel and placed in a flower 
pot, which was buried three feet in the 
ground in the back yard. 

The prisoners pene not guilty to the 
charge and were held in $2,000 bail each for 
examination. 


JUSTICE CALVIN E., 





PRATT ILL, 


Suffering from His Second Slight 
Stroke of Paralysis. 


Justice Calvin BE. Pratt of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, in Brook- 
lyn, has had a slight stroke of paralysis, 
‘and is confined to his home at 1,483 Pa- 
cific Street, that city. He had a slight 
stroke about a year ago, but recovered 
sufficiently to attend to his duties. 

Justice Pratt served with distinction dur- 
ing the war, and until about three years 


ago carried a buliet in his head that he 
received while leading a charge. He was 
born in 1828, began the study of law in 
1849, and was admitted to the bar in 1852. 
He was first elected a Justice of the Su- 
preme Ccurt in 1869. It is believed that 
he wiil recover from his present iliness. 





“Suicide a in Lingg. 

Yemwa, Arizona, June 27.—A German, de- 
sperndent for want of work, mnade as dra- 
matic an exit from lifo at La Fortuna Mine, 
a few days ago, as did the Anarchist Lingg 
at Chicago. ObtatMing e stick of dynamite 
and a fuse, ne placed the dynamite in his 
mouth and lighted the fuse. Not only his 
heed, but a portion of his body, was blown 
to atoms. iners gathered up the frag- 
ments in baskets buried them. 
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AID ASKED FOR A WORTHY OBJECT. 


Chureh Settlement House Wants to 
Farnish Its Summer Home. 


2 

An appeal 1s made by the managers of 
the Church Settlement House, 329 East 
Highty-fourth Street, for money to furnish 
the Summer home, at Smithtown, L. L, 
which has been placed at their disposal by 
Miss Maria Wood of Garden City. This 
Summer home is intended for children 
whose parents cannot afford to send them 
to ordinary Summer boarding houses, on 
account of exorbitant rates. At it they can 
have two weeks of country life, with sea 
bathing and outdoor sports, for $1 a week. 
Adults will be boarded for $2 a week. 
Children who are not accompanied by par- 
ents will be looked after by residents from 
the settlement. 

It is the purpose to instruct as well as 
entertain children at the home, and classes 
are planned for sketching, lectures on 
natural sciences, and excursions for the 
collection of specimens. It is intended to 
keep the home open during July and Au- 
gust. 

Although the Summer home has_ been 
secured, there is no furniture to fit it up, 
and Miss Marion L. Gurney of the Church 
Settlement House will receive contributions 
of money, furniture, bedding, and anything 
else that may be sent to her. That the 
idea of a Summer home is bound to be 
popular, Miss Gurney has no doubt. 

“The other day,” she said yesterday, “I 
had occasion to address about 150 mothers 
of pupils of Grammar School No. 7i. 
told them about our plans for the Sum- 
mer, and after the meeting was over’ they 
crowded around to tell me how delighted 
they were with the idea. One mother said 
her five children never had been in the 
country, because they could not afford to 
pay the ordinary prices, and the father 
would not allow them to accept charity in 
any form. These are the people who really 
have fewer privileges than any class in the 
city, and, where so much is done for the 
child of the pauper, it does seem hard that 
some portion of this world should not be 
put within reach of the child of the work- 
ingman. Our Summer house is very large, 
but we have only money with which to 
furnish a small portion of it, and our lists 
are quite filled for the season. But I am 
anxious to take more. It does seem as if 
there must be people who will help us 
furnish the rest of the house and meet 
the deficit which we shall have to en- 
counter in the running expenses.” 





LARCHMONT MANOR PLEASURES. 


The Summer Well Started by Cot- 
tagers and Their Friends. 


LARCHMONT Manor, N. Y., June 27.—So- 
cial interest centred this week in the con- 
cert and dance at the Larchmont Yacht 
Clubhouse Thursday evening. It was the 
first concert of a séries of four that will be 
given during the Summer. The clubhouse 
was hahdsomely decorated. The dancing 
took place in the large dining room. Among 
those present were the Misses Feitner, Mrs. 
T. L. Feitner, Miss Birdie Ensign, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. H. Spence, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Murray, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Neilson, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frederick Flint, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Bevan, Mr. and Mrs. M. Cassidy, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Murray, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Neilson, Miss Josephine Thompson, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Hurry, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Sterling, Mr. and Mrs. A. Marshall, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Oswald Sanderson. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Del Valle have opened 
their cottage in Magnolia Avenue, 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Sarony and Arthur 
Sarony of New-York City are at the Vic- 
toria Hotel. 

Mrs. E, B. Crocker, who Is at her villa on 
the Sound, will spend the entire Summer 
at Larchmont. Her villa adjoins the hand- 
some country seat of Commodore Gillig of 
the Larchmont Yacht Club. 

Theodore Hostetter has leased the Baretto 
cottage, in Larchmont Avenue. Mr. and 
Mrs. Baretto will spend the Summer in the 
mountains, 

George, C. Woodward is occupying the 
Birmin ham cottage, in Larchmont Avenue, 

. &. Beck has leased the Singer cottage, 
in Magnolia. Avenue... . 

Among other cottagers who have ar- 
rived recently are T. R. Hall, at the Col- 
lins cottage, Walnut Avenue, and M. L. 
Doyle, at the Blunt cottage, in Oak Avenue. 

The new Casino, a commodious building 
near the Boston Post Read, convenient to 
the Manor, was opened this evening by a 
concert that was well patronized. 


COL. 





FUKUSHIMA’S RIDE. 


He Is to Make Another Lonely Jour- 
ney Through Central Africa. 
From The Edinburgh Scotsman, 


A remarkable traveler lately passed 
through Bombay, Col. Fukushima, of the 
Japanese Army, and believed to be on a 
mission from the War Office of his country. 
He is now on his way to Bushire, whence 
he is to begin a ride into Central Asia. 

The Japanese record of his former journey 
is a report to the Tokio War Department of 
his observations during a solitary ride from 
Berlin across Europe and Asia to Vladivo- 
stock, on the Sea of Japan, by the line of the 
great Siberian Railway. He admits that 
that enterprise, which he saw in progress at 
many points, will make Russia the chief 


power in Northern and Eastern Asia, and 
implies that the sooner his country and the 
Czar’s Government come to an understand- 
ing about Corea the better. 

His present tour is supplementary to that. 
He is expected to return to India by way of 
Quetta in three months, and to visit the 
once Budhist temple of old Gaya, in Behar, 
on his way to Calcutta. There a party of 
his countrymen await his advice as to the 
fiasco connected with a Buddhist idol which 
lately exercised all the skill of the Bengal 
Government and the law courts. Although 
the founder of Buddhism made Gaya his 
headquarters, the place has long been in 
possession of a depraved set of Brahman 
priests, and is Hindu. A Japanese sect sur- 
reptitiously presented an image of Shaka, or 
Sakya Muni, to the temple, and, when found 
out, refused to remove it. The Scotsman 
who is the district officer in charge was in- 
voked to interfere, and in his executive ca- 
pacity had the idol deposited in the Asiatic 
Society’s museum at the capital, where it 
awaits the pleasure of the donors. Col. 
Fukushima is expected to solve the diffi- 
culty. He knows well the English, Russian, 
French. and German languages. 





S. D. Waters’s Butter Store Closed, 


The store of Samuel D. Waters, wholesaie 
dealer in butter, eggs, flour, &c., at 166 
Reade Street, has been closed for several 
days past, and the following notice appears 
on the glass door: ‘* Closed on account of 
death in the family. Will be open Mon- 
day.’”’ All the stock has been removed, and 
only a few boxes and an old coat are visi- 
ble. A number of creditors have visited the 
store trying to collect their claims, but 
found the place closed, and could find none 
of the clerks about the place. A Wisconsin 
ereditor for $1,500 was making inquiries yes- 
terday of the neighboring dealers regarding 
the absence of Mr. Waters. Mr. Waters 
was at the store on Wednesday, and on the 
22a inst. a neighbor bought $200 worth of 
butter from him for cash at the market 
rate. 





The State Campaign in Alabama. 


Frora ,The Mobile (Ala.) Register, June 20. 

The Democratic State Campaign Commit- 
tee has decided that the work of canvass- 
ing shall be made genera! throughout the 
State by July 1. The appointments for 
speakers have not been madé for all places 
yet. The committee is still at work on that 
list, and will give it out when completed. 
Capt. Johnston will commence his speak- 
ing campaign a little earlier than the other 
speakers, because he will necessarily have 
to’ cover more ground. He will probably 
make his opening speech in Mobile about a 
week from d@ate. 





Respect for the Dead. 


From The Macon (Ga) Telegraph. 

There is a pretty custom in Lagrange, 
Ga., which is observed on all funeral occa- 
sons, As soon as the hearse and funeral 
cortége appear in the streets every business 
house in town closes its doors, and remains 
closed until the procession passes out of 
sight. The same respect is shown for an 
infant as for an adult—for the poor and the 
lowly-born as for the oldest and proudest 
families in the commusity, 
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Tourists’ Depariment, 
American Specialty Co., 
Sth Avenue Hotcl. 


Extraordinary 
Combination . 
Sale 
of Tourists’ 
Requisites 


FOR ONE WEEK. 
Ladies’ 


Large size Traveling 
Satchel 





“*3, 90 


Regularly sold at $6.50. 


The above is one of the handsom- 
est and neatest Bags ever produced, 
and is equally suitable for either 
traveling or shopping purposes. 


Made of grain calf leather, fulh leather 
lined, enameled bronze trimmings, light 
steel Vienna frame, slide lock and ball 
snap catches, two inside pockets. 


We also include in this 
Extraordinary Com- 
bination Sale 


Our $10 Dress: Suit Case 
"5 50 
wi 


This is‘one of the most substantial 
and beautifully finished Dress Suit 
Cases ever offered at this price and 
will be appreciated at sight, having 
been manufactured exclusively for 
our high-class trade. 


Made of heavy bridle leather, saddle 
stitched, double steel frame, lined with 
best Irish linen, finished with brass snap- 
lock and catches (or leather straps if pree 
ferred) with three copper riveted hinges. 


Our’ new style Automatic 
Lifting-tray Trunk, 
32 inches long, 


wee 

















" *6,°° 


Regularly sold at $12. 


Our purpose m making this 
Special price is to draw attention 
in the most emphatic manner to the 
many superior advantages of these 
trunks over the old-fashioned, cum- 
bersome styles now prevailing. 


To buy one of this style isa guarantee 
that you will get the most convenient as 
well as the most substantial Trunk made, 
combining in the highest degree lightness 
in weight and extraordinary strength, 
thus withstanding all destructive hand- 
ling. 


Also a $12 Steamer Trunk 


in two sizes, 32 and 34 inches long, suit- 
able for either lagy or gentleman, and 
adapted to European or American travel. 


American 
Specialty Co., 
oth Ave. Hotel, 


New-York. 
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pot ; 5, " ‘ : i Boston & New-York Air Line pf ef the provisions of Chapter 293 of the Laws 
The following is a comparative statement of rT § 7'@ 101 . . H. ade 1 Broadway & Seventh Avenue 19 RAILWAY EARNINGS. of 1895 and of Chapter 320 of the Laws of 1887. 
ee OCs inevemem: are. SNS: 2, 69'4 rie .ss. 1h. 8 a tBroadway & Seventh Avenue Ist THE LONDON MARKET. PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF CHAP- 
Expofts frdm Jan, 1, 1896, to date....$41,563,892 as ‘8.0 : ¢ ‘silver ..... 1 8 tBroadway & Seventh Avenue 2d 10 ra sastionains ter 293 of the Laws of 1895 and of Chapter 320 
eee se ems 8,000. .106 F. & z: eo 1 : 00 18 tBroadway a ng as 5s. : ne Atlantic & Danville— American shares were irregular in the Lon po spailicasion will Bs made to the Bupeeme Guar 
5, | q x tBroadway Surface 2d .... ea : ‘ on w mac e eme 
: ail ) & P. 4u . be , . . Tew-Vor - 
_ Net exports ...0.......s4es -$22,1 a — 0 000... et are 75 Gt. Nor ee 116 «119 «» W. & O. Brooklyn City Railroad bests Mileage ~ 4 1895, i= don market. The principal changes were: <Ad- = ine State of iy Fah mig en Bpeciol Test of 
3 SeDOreS ante £ te a? arene’ od 20,000... at . . : G. B. & ; St. L, Ss. 4% | ee eg pete Por West End 5s.....-- 3 2d week June.. ' $10,785 | V@nced—tllinois Central, 1, to 96%; Brie first County Cou t Hguse in the City of New York, 
Yet exports to date, SS . e- OY,212, 4 S| _ BU, UU, «20-206 ss +. - 7 rooklyn MURGEE .66ic stab oradde ates F , (30 Pao 1s « yt r ise, y 2 - . 
: ope - od: 39" 795, (ME st R 1,000 t. Fe seisee . e rom Jan. 1..... O55 preferred, 5%, to 3514; Erie, %, to 14%; St. Paul, 0 ay uly 96 
Net exports to date, 1803...+.s.+++++- 62,725,002 | Nor Pac Ist Reg “ Wis’ Cent’ Co ist, ‘trust | Homestake . 33%  eeny Brooklyn, Queens Co. & Sub. 5s 2% From July 1..... §8°4 Bi a 218,259 os >a % A % on eudey, pe i th day os salty. 1896, at the 
Co’ certfs lif Central. Buffalo Street Railway Ist 1¢ «++» | %, to 79%; Reading %, to 7%; Southern pre- Spening of the peste on t a. ay, A as “en 
2 em ‘ : ter: Railw tock. rie’ @ Ann 1% R14 bal - thereafter as counsel can be hear ereon, itor 
FOREIGN AND DOMES®IC EXCHANGE. | ™'$y6 21%! 18,000-....0ee006 88 | Be Mh ae I c EA eat eet a aioe eer we ait a tobi "and Lediertin dad Seadioriee, a, th the appointment of Commissioners of Estimate 
teel * ee e Ae above-en ed matter. 
Total sales..... ebeeee sa eesebeedene es 6G48T,000 <> Con. & dbs pee haa Raha Tels oc... «-120 June. oe : 2 $16,408 | 51%. Union Pacific sold at 7% and Atchison at + ee _ os Hoge Shay tints deeaiind: alll: 
The foreign exchange market was very dull. j snes seee 25 80 + &s . Central Park, North & Hast River.. an. 1..... 526,589 84,2 481,480 | 14%. British consols advanced 4%, to 113 8-16 | by intended is the acquisition of title by The 
,Nominai rates were $4.88 for sixty days and 7. “pM se Central Trust Company . 102 Chiao, Peoria & St. L.— a ee ee ae Geena ' bg ball Eee af oe ene ngenre na ee Site 
$4.89 .or demand. Actual rates were $4.87'4 GOVERNMENT BONDS. — . & Mich. Chicago & Nor, -R. R. $i a ileage $16, = 222 222 anbiante;: onl ootmniond tn the Eleventh “ward ot 
for sixty-day bills, $4.88, for demand, $4.88% —=_ : . x - & 0. C.. 80 35 Commercial Cable Company stock 58 From Jan. 1 : oF pts PHILADELPHIA PRICES, the City of New-York, bounded by Houston, Stan- 
tA . . . . . 7 > aie r; r of I c 
fur cable transfers, and $4.86% for pe geared Government bonds were % lower for the 4s, M. pf 14% 15%) pf. 4 Godes tetas Zooks? Chub stock 35 + From July 1 908,756 881,188 790,412 simile abébtute, the caine to” ie meecauehiinat 
In Continental, francs were quoted at 5.16% 1907, registered, %4 fof the 4s, 1907, coupon, and b Wi. os2)8 85 T. i WwW. 5 Gonselidated oes pm pee s Chicago & West Michigan— PHILADELPHIA, June 27.—The local market converted, and used to and for the purposes 
for long and 5.15 for short, reichsmarks at 957% | |. .nanged for the other issues. The sales were Pa sons o.: - & Consumers’ Gas (Jersey Cliy) stock.. .. Mileage 76 B76 576 | Was extremely dull, and the traders confined | specified in Chapter 293 of the Laws of 1895 and 
and 95%, aid guilders at 40% and 40%. : ao 5s, in, at 118; $10,000 4s, 1925, coupon, L., A. & . Consumers’ Gas (Jersey City) bonds.. «aes: OTe $28,959 $25,064 | their attention particularly to St. Paul and Chapter 320 of the Laws of 1887, said property 
New-York exchange was quoted as follows: | $5,000 5s, coupe , c. 8. . Continental Trust 168 From Jan. 1 647,809 699,991 681,224 | Readi both of hick A * ‘ having been duly selected, located, and laid out 
Chicago—0c premium, Boston—10c discount. at 117, and $1,000 4s, 1907, coupon, at 110. , . Uv. . @ & Cramps’ Shipyard ‘stock 5 From July 1 : ‘ 1,754,870 1,546,046 eading, both of which were heavy, in sym- by the Board of Street Opening and Improvement 
San Francisco--Sight, J5c premium; telegraphic, The following were the closing quotations: 7, y bass f Detroit Hillsdale & s. W 96% . cece 4 > x pathy with New-York quotations. Metropolitan | of the City of New-York as and for a public park, 
i7%ec pre — in creates Gate — Bid. Asked. o iM ee . . 96 Dry Dock, East B’way & B. BR. R “ees We 1 $50 1.856 4.860 sold off %, to 106. In the industrials there was oe ee poeesse ey a of — 
remium; bank, ‘oy premium. avannahn— : as + Se Be pie ‘i . . ta. ’ k. Bs ae > Tarte a ’ , 85 , 856 tach . Chapter of the Laws of 1895 and Chapter 320 
Buying. 1-16c discount; selling, par. Charles- | 23, Tr. 1891 beenssed Sebsctes booned ova Be | pt. +Dry So = Broadway & a 3d week June.... $230'944 some realizing in Storage common, which _de- | of tha Laws of 1887, being the toilow ina-dee 
fon—Buvring, par; -selling, 4c premium. - +» 190% 100% Boe pt uo Wis. Cent... Baidon Elec wi or Bedoitign L bk ae —- : 874. 579 $3 5,612,285 ea ee Grefetted > elena cua te oe scribed lota, pieces, or pa-cels of land, namely: 
8, Cy seve . : nliste eth aeotus ard 0 y 12,836,127 | ©* % e clined % an » re- ARCEL ‘ A.’ 
43, r., 192 Highth Avenue Railroad oe og: spectively. The close was weak All that 
. , , : — > . , . at piece Eby parcel of land in tht Eleventh 
MPORTS FOR THE WEEK, 4s, ¢., i eee sé Ensley Land C x Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling— pert yin r > vm 
: Ss. r., 190 118 CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. Equitable Gas, N. Mileage 19 195 195] 45 ee ; Scand ua mele, We wit, Dektanine ch the 
5s, ¢., 1 a Farmers’ Loan & Trust } + Sd week June.... $29,361 $16,800 Dick Brothers & Co., 30 Broad Street, New- | intersection of the southerly line of Houston 
The imports of the week, exclusive of specie, | Ciurréncy 6s, 103 Stocks, Fidelity & Casualty Co From Jan. 629, 26. 637,486 420,908 | York, report closing prices as follows: Street with the easterly iine of Pitt Street, and 
were $7,880,716, of which amount $1,297,852 was | Currency Gs, 18h). «+++sese% : First. High. Low. Last, Sales. Rad Wale ta ue ‘ . From July 1 1,527,214 1,819,747 1,059, 105 Bid. Asked Friday. | thence (1) running southerly along the easterly 
in dry goods and the remainder in general mer- Cherokee 4s, ‘ae 7" ~benae Am. Sug. Refs...116% otis 113% 118% 13,280 | 404 st. Man. & St. Nich. Av........ 60 60 Col., Sandusky & Hocking— Avetyiene, $80 paid id. As hed. Bip. Asked. | line one enld Fits Street Sor a distance or four ‘ 
chandise. The imports of specie were $54,477 and Cherokee 4s, ceed at ag , 3% 1 br 2,590 t42d St., Man. & St. Nich. Av J Mileage 272 272 272 | Baitimore Traction 18 game with the hoftheriy line of Stanton Street; 
the exports of specie were $1,522,200. Cherokee 4s, 1898.....+- ees At. T&S. F. Pt 20 20 : sg io | 224 St., Man. & St. Nich. Av. 2d.... 68 as a Mahe ae vie See aa al “8. 748 | Cambria ‘ 42 ; thence (2) running easterly along the northerly 
Cherones 4, és Cniehes Ges... 66 100 Fourth National Bank From Jan. 1.....  ga5°Bai $18, ae ast Choctaw é % 8% % | line of the said Stanton Street for a distance 
RAILWAY BONDS. Chi., I. & Pac. Bia Gara anionnt ey Re D ‘ Bint —. StocK..+.+.. Sate of two hundred feet (200 feet) to the intersection 
Chi., Bur. . 76 76° 7 wh Le oa es Moines & Kansas City— Zlectriec Storage as ‘ 3! of the same with the westerly line of Willett 
THE BOSTON MARKET. Cc, M. & 9 Ps 3° 7 12 Gold & Stuck Telegrapn Mileage . vs 112 Electric Storage pf 29% Street; thence (3) running northerly along the 
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Net earnings 3 
Charges . 36.5 : The Pampas Plumes. 
ficit $ 
pow ee From The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Gross earnings... «+ 718,97! 7 Red, white, and blue California pampas 
geen + } ’ plumes are to form the emblem of the Re- 
Charges 84. 84'010 publican Party. Hundreds of them were 


— pees kei *7,514 145,841 | waved at the Convention Auditorium Thurs- 
Gross earnings. . Wi 184, 125 1,613,484 1,492,821 oe dameeae after the nomination of Ma- 
perating ex..... 1,326,632 1,200,301 1,319,246 | Jor McKinley, but few knew whence they 
Net earnin + 425, 8, 3,57 : 
— tt to’ Bib pe 4 came. Mrs. H. W. R. Strong of Los An- 
Surplus 20. 8,365 231,243 | geles, Cal., gave them to the various State 


“a 
urplus. Deficit. delegation Chairmen. Mrs. Strong came 


Spokane Falls & — f — ; 
eoas caraaany.. $35,0 s* wo 840 here from California to see that the plumes 


Operating ex..... 14,914 Tobin were not used in the interest of any man 


Net e i : . 
Suinmit Branch tor Ma + pea 11,926 -- | until he had become the party’s nominee. 


scent ma $70, 283 $103,554 y The pampas plumes were first offered at the 
ge 81% 5, ) Minneapolis Republican Convention in 1892. 
> n in 
Deficit i 25,031 *8,435 , But on ot — the admirers of James 
Gross earnings... 404,814 601,180 37! aine, in the spirit of Robert J. Inger- 
Operating ex 462,206 429/418 soll’s description of the Maine statesman 
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: ; Grand Rapids Gas stock .. % 58% 5 4 *** | Blectro-P i : Villett 

Railway bonds were dull and without feature. Central of N. i 08 10 108 10 | Grand Rapids Gas 1 y 2a week June.... $2,447 1,443 ectro-Fneumati¢ ° 4 | westerly line of the said Willett Street for a dis- 
; ~ st o*' sire'y. > c 

The principal clianges were: BosTon, Jute 27.—The Boston market was dull ea eat: ig 15 7 30 20 Guaranty “Trust Company ++ wh isclthdoey 578 7,208 F Hestonville pf ‘ 7 4 letieabation ot ine anus with the. soatheris line 

ADVANCED. with practically nothing doing outside of a few : ar 4 iuckundceifewan dining at: eeeee +. Detroit, Lansing & Northern— Hunt. & B. Magog? sides : : of Houston Street; thence (4) running westerly 

j re? st 5 640bsebeddes as. The latter declined ¥ a06 2 22 . 3 ileage 334 834 834 | Hunt. & B. pt. y e 5s - along the southerly line of said Houston Street 

eee ve: ante TE oS | SOS ee ini . 5 1 Me Bay | Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling bonds.... 91 , 3d week June.... $20,168 $22,753 $18,409 | Indianapolis for a distance of two hundred feet, (200 feet,) 

DECLINED. %, to 11%, recovering to 12 at the close. me nion | Pacific Mail , rth aot re sé s From Jan. 451,578 499,640 475,888 | Ins. Co. of N. cvccee SI 21% 21% more or less, to the place or point of beginning. 

P.&R.2d pf. in.,2d pd.14%)/Rome, W. & O. g. en.1 Coal was unchanged at 10. Erie Telephone W&S | ‘penn. C. & +» 228 22" 22% 2 tHoboken Land Improvement Co. 5s.. L bs Duluth, 8. S. & Atlantic raion Navigation “ a34 334 344 All that c ie rca ot lend in the FB) th 

unchanged at 69, and Bell Telephone rose x Hg West en Union. 3! ; BS: 83 7 0 siudson River Telephone stock. ...... a 4 Mileage 572 572 594 Met. Traction ’ 714 te Ward of Rue City of New-York pounded ‘and 

BIDS FOR BANK STOCKS, 208. Montana and Tamarack were yt den e e¢ 4 im eee oe Tredery ational Bank. .637 bd ee lee op Ahoy} gi ty rat ed Northern Central ; ni described as follows, ce wes! Beginning st the 

a 4 33, recovering to 84. ‘am- 2 ws SiS ed al f a © D+ neta TA isda 4 Northern Pacific , , ye 5 Y. intersection of the southerly ne o ouston 

The former lost 2%, to 83 * & tt t Total sales . , Indianapolis Gas bonds L From July 1 1,768,778 1,695,712 1,667,542 | Northern Pacific pf th a4 , Street with the easterly line of Willett Street, 

America 312 Lincoln National arack declined 5 points, to 82. Butte was o 4, 0 Ind. Nat. & lll. Gas Co. Ist 6s 8 > Pennsylvania 2 OX « DA and thence (1) running southerly along the 

Amer. Exchange... Manhattan oa” 2, and Old Dominion took a pyrtind woe. 3 , f . - Low. Last. Sales. sion Shameebegh st ina eae 5% 7 a «gigs 4 niet Ie 940 o49 | Penn. Light, ; 5 % | easterly line of said Willett Street for a distance 

ine tgs Mg EIS = Mercantile point, to 14, rages 4 nar se the” Clearing House C., B. & Q. ¢on.. 0, 119% 119% $2,000 | Kings County Traction : 2d week June.... $39,164 $43,039 .... | Penn, Light, H. & P. pt. — 1 of Sour hundred feet (400 feet) to the intersection 

Butc h’s & Drovers.13 Mercantile ........168 Jr., 2, to 10% oney a Ed. El. ill. ist... 109 108 «109 4,000 | Knickerbocker Trust. Co. 85 From Jan. 1..... 1,007,910 955,720 .... | Penn. Steel 4 ° 2 ome we 0 ee ' anton 

Central National...120 |Merchants’ ....... 132 loaned at 24%@3 per cent. East Tenn. con... 107 107 107 Lafayette Gas stock L Penn. Steel 6 se Street; thence (2) running easterly along the 

, Metropolis North Pac. ist.. 116% 116 116 "nn Lafa ette Gas Co. ist 6s nt pepe 92 Georgia— Phil. Traction .....se6.+ L fortherly line of said Stanton Street for a dis- 

* Gommerce 201144 Mount : area Surety © Lapeer h Mileage ‘ 307 807 307 | Phil. oe 8% | tance of two hundred feet (200 feet) to the in- 

yers’ Surety Co. tse eseeeee , Ist week June.... $21,223 $18,743 $18,053 | Reading Ti i 7 9: 16 7 1 16 | tersection of the same with the westerly line of 


Continental 32 {National Union..:.2024 Messrs. J. S. Bache & Co., 47 Exchange Place, Part 
Fifth Avenue....2, New-York 23 New-York, report closing quotations received Total | sales : Little Rock & Memphis “Re Ros... 38 2d week June.... 20,798 18,644 18.331 | Union Trac., $10 pd.... 17 17% , 17% | Sheriff Street; thence (8) running northerly along 
mewn $4 oe Sey 650,675 — 533,383 573,347 | United Cos. of N. J 237% 238 87% 2% the westerly line of said Sheriff Street for a 
Fourth National. Park .ssccccvcocesd 265 Saturday. Friday. 08 +Madi Gard pe G ia°& Alab 
Natio * Republic i fl a, Comstock see -f -08 -08 1,000 | {Madison Square Garden stock ....+- -. 44 aimee ~ y { of Houston Street; theuce (4) running westerly 
German Americ ern ta Comntests {Madison Patate Carden BG .orsccs-> 38 Pe 50 aes wrap Walebach of Canada.... l ee a's along the southerly line of said Houston Street 
Hanover hf State of New-York. 105% : 4 F Py » 9 
Boston speeeere s Little Chief Manhattan Trust Co, ...+esecsees++140 8d week June.... 2 8,520 woes 7 : ; the pl es 
imp. & Traders’. Third National.....104 | Boston W. P.... . . Iron Silver Mechanics’ National Bank ..........189 From Jan. 206,485 Welsbach Com. pf van | er more cr. Jess, to,t e place or point, of beginning. 
BANK CLEARINGS. West End....-++- yes . . Yellow Jacket,... . 50 .bO. Mercantile Trust Co, Kagoseteperenount — 8d week June.. $36,418 $39, $34,580 | N. J. Con. 5 821% 82% No. 2 Tryon Row, New-York City. 
TELEPHONE STOCKS. 
Total sales . L. Co. 6s. «+ 95,085 | P , ~ § 5% 96 5% f 
Michigan- Peninsu ar Car Co, ....s4+ From July 1...+. 2,090,055 1,990,100 1,899,085 Guten Trae. 4 per cent... 74% 74% = 7: PROPOS ALS. 
Mexican . ; 4 
‘nancial Chronicl jew-Engle ss July option .... 554% 65% 54% 54% 202,000 | Mutual Gas Co. of New-York ........230 3d week June.... 7 , , R T. 
ee Pe ee eee ee ee ee Lee eee Sept. option ..... 66% 56% 56 56 290,000 | National Citizens’ Bank .............129 From Jan. 7,888,979 7,696,903 8,026,824 FINANCES OF THE NATION. York Navy Yard, June 16, 1896.—Sealed pro- 
posals, indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Supplies for the 
New-York $412,310,596 $464,388,018 —11.2 | Dominion Coal 3) 93 THE CHICAGO MARKET *National Wall Paper stock e 24 w e 7,903 6,693 3 Condition of the Treasury, with Re- 
Boston .... «++ 67,477,016 78,804,223 —14.4 | Dominion Coal pf —-- . Newburg BWlectric Ge .vrcccsccccseces Fan ted ons: 218 188,082 ibe 3 a . and Accounts, Nayy Department, Washington, 
ceipts and Expenditures. D. C., until 12 o’clock noon July 7, 1896, and pub- 
44 o RR, 
Chicago 68,812,620 71,866,846 — 4.3 | Lamsom Store Service... , +s *s mond Match, and though the fluctuations were Sakeuetortneme Pacific 1. g. bonds 38 Mileage 3 x °7.-Followi i tat 
St. Louis -» 16,162,480 19,145,950 —15.6 | Philadelphia Co. 19, 62 was a fair amount of tradin . | New- t# winged « Week June 6 $38,000 $88,460 $48,662 | WASHINGTON, June 21.—Following is a state- angle bars, rivet rod, 
O 4 ) - rg egy De apie 9 6p - Shateds NY & Ee tye Ng pb From Jan. 1 986,716 1,052,562 1,006,097 | ment of the condition of the United States Treas- acne age gry Tie articles must eh men 
i ~227%. The rest of , 
Seven cities, West’ghouse Elec. Ist pf. 30 ee ( up to 228%, and closed at : ‘¥y &2E. R. Gas Co. ist . Mileage 148 148 148 , ; : en ean gee 
acs Wie "Bake Street was "weaker" at: 22% °"bot few . 4 ra te Se’ ty hy Spent = aes - oop ae oroat 333 a ae phages tiger eeg Aon eterna application to the Navy Pay Office, New-York. 
days .... 121,019,263 136,263,418 . a 229. West Chi »* ie 
; Boston & emery: 20: y" Railway sold at es cago was quoted * ¥! Loan @ tue. ateck ...t.... agat se — Gabi ‘taltion 33'098,002.00 avided by lot. Tae department reserves the 
6 at 104, July aceount, and 56 tes” 103% for June. Y. b iy 126% Louisville, Evansville & * L. - old poy en  euive defects or te reject any or all bane 
w- 
All cities, 1 day. 106, 279,928 185,326,794 —2i,1 | Central Mass. pf....++.- +. . New-York Biscuit Co. 6s 110 ; 7 5 let outstandi a 
: 3 ‘+ time. nha ag From Jan, 1..... 680,817 650,190 | Net outstanding gol 
98 New-York Life Insurance & Trust. + From July 1 1,488,697 1,294,406 1,462, 659 certificates 42,332,469. OP 102 601,046.60 
909,014,678 $1,035,045, 4 —12. Cc & Pass Nicaragua C C rt 
Reale Regn eaeingeca:np eee aiyred Eo Biman 'k SGasehce CES oP eis | Neh hoe ain ge Miveage ea? gin 823 a0 $88 8 $967,127.78. Fe wore 
666,711.00 
1895, a decrease of 3.6 per cent.; with the same | Old Colony 69 69% Saturday. - Friday. ; 9 
te 36 ‘ 26.7 ; * ee os tNorth Hudson Co, R. . 99% 6 Mileage 321 321 32 
week in 1894, a gain of 26.7 per cent., and with z Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, N. ¥. & Penn. Telephone’ p EES 80 85 Week June 6..... $54,342 $50,510 $60, 816 Net outstanding #2 NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
1894 a gain of 12.4. Compared with 1893, the Chi. Brew. & Malt.. 14 15 15% e 
, .4 per cent. Allouez +. : . % ** 40 Pennsylvania Coal ° 33) 340 — Mileage 227 207 227 | Standard sliver dol- ee ’ 
gain was 1.4 per Ato Chi. Brew fe “pt.. 40 42 Postal Telegraph & Cable Ist week June... $7,295 $8,781 $10,202 | lare of 1890 $11,477,582.00 rave EPs p ers 0 Pe | 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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Staten Island.... North America. ly ; 
rth i re: wcities: — rmiee i Last. 4 PE enhenee roe Fang W. N. ¥. & ‘ 2% % 2 intersection of the same with the southerly line 
G é Am rican. 1 Shoe & Leather. : ¥ 2 2 . ‘ ° -O8 2 
erman e 31 é Anniston City...-sceseeees o¢ 22 pa Golden Fleece.. 1°68 J ‘S Mahoning Coal Railroad pf, ....++...108 ath 2d week June.... $15, 259 $8,494 anh Welebach Commercial .. «. 25% .. for a distance uf two hundred feet, (200 feet,) 
East Boston .+s00 ossees, #0 $ Portland . . . Memphis Taxing Dist. 6a, 1016....-...110 oe Mileage 436 436 436 | Indianapolis 5s 80 ss . ._ Counsel to the Corporation, 
sesseesess.8,300 | Mexican Nat. E 95% 
a . Erie ..csceccccccces ecoce ‘ 
June 27, (Saturday’s figures estimiated,) tele- 80 70 5 First. High. Low. Last. . | Mich,-Pen. Car bo 5 88 Mileage 3,512 3,512 
rd bite 2 00 Ot NewStork 3d + $353,371 $346,430 $331,297 PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE NEW- 
1896. 1895. P.C. - y 34 National Shoe & Leather Bank ...... i 5 5 
ee ae apa i 1896,’’ will be received at the Bureau of Supplies 
Baltimore 10,869,014 10,313,283 + 5,4 | Illinois New-Jersey & N. 
531 531 531 at the New-York Navy Yard a quantity of boiler 
Ww estinghouse Eiectric... 51 R. Gas Co. pr. 
usals pa be furnished upon 
Other cities, 5 TOCKS. ; - &¢ 3 
RAELROAD STOCH otes sare, sna, PF, aes bain eee oe Rte ew BW. atock csocolcc 16% 118% | From July 1 864,882 344,917 370,190 | Gold coth....... «++ +$111,735,613.00 invited. Tie bids, all other things being equal, 
5 days $75 $849,718,661 — 9.9] Boston & Maine . K ew-York Air Brake Company 1 114g 26,856 3,92 2,7 
63 at 5@5% per cent. on call and 5%@6 per cent. on 8d week June.... $26,865 . $22,711 nt WIN STEWART, Paymaster General, U.S. 
Total, all cities, 2. . ¥. c N. ss 
14 ° Messrs. J. S. Bache & Co., 47 Exchange Place, , 10 Memphis & Charieston— i Sraninaed ‘Senne eb 
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a5 
York the decrease over 1895 was 4.5, and over 5 ‘hi. : . 64 Pacific &) Atlantic ‘Telegraph.......- 2 Mexican Southern— edanee 35,925,747.00 





irst National National Baak It. Cordley & Co., as follows: 3 A £ ? ~ ¢ 3"! 573: ; 
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Irving "140 JWestern Nationai::110° | BoScitine ss. Isabella 6.66 (8 C; Memphis Taxing Dist. @s, 1907.....--.108 -- | Granda Rapids & Ind.— ryt IDS. FRANCIS o, SCOTT, 
Metropolitan Trust Co. hee ae From Jan. 1..... 917,861 95 841.273 | Newark Pass. 3% 103% 103% 104 ae —» 
‘ j eccccess 207% 208 L ° 
The Clearing House returns for the week ended | American Bell.. dye 59% % Wheat. Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. pf...... x Grand Trunk— ‘. . oon 
oo 
following showing: MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. National Bank of Commerce .........203 Ind., Dec. & West.— 
New-York Navy Yard, to be opened July 7%, 
Philadelphia ..-. 50,950,210 63,090, 110 —19.2 | General Electrie pf 
iladelphia : F . <» CHICAGO, June 27.—Interest centred in Dia- | Newburg Electric stock ; Interoceanio= as eae Le Sodiamy thereafter. te Rea 
New-Orleans .... 5,133,551 5,846,818 Reece Button Hole N. ¥. & E. R. Gas Co. stock 
ly ter the July ge it. Seemed: St S88, etd ._ & EB. 7 Keokuk & Western— ury and the receipts and expenditures of the | the Navy standard and pass the usual naval] in- 
days $631,715,487 $713,455,243 Bay State Gas 
ee ae keen a smaditen Bt ite ke R. R. 2d 8 : From Jan. 181,941 142,243 164,652 The attention of manufacturers and dealers is 
Total, all cities, Boston & Lowell. 20 & N. J. Telephone 7 
1 Bank ‘clearings were $13,756 Money loaned Mileage 372 pd 372 $144, 833,515.00 not deemed advantageous to the Gover 
Y. Security & Trust Balance 
« hbu Lisvenes cesses 92% 93 80 
Complete returns for the week ended June 20 eT. . iT Fs A Skeet tte 173 Ke ia Messrs. A. QO, Slaughter & Co. of Chicago as tNorthwestern Telegraph 7s 2d week June.... $18,219 $18,519 $20,259 lar rs . ath 
The Bank of New-York 
lew. | West End ° 
1893, a gain of 3.7 per cent. Outside of New American Strawboard.. 36 7 87% .. tOswego & Syracuse Railroad From Jan. 1..... 1,364,934 1,539,715 1,398,008 ver certificates..... 831,868, 720.00 6 Wald Oh 
83% 83 - P. & F. ee Pratt & Whit sf. 890 
Boston & Montana......-- 4 48 ra BOY. scvce cdanscsastes eee From Jan. 1 25, | 213,77 6,317 | Silver bullion of 1 118,885,698.00 
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es Franklin oS roe Retsof Mining Company bonds. . eage ° eee Total 
—Coupons of the second mortgage bonds of the | Gold Coli... ....ccceeeee “3 3 % Pre ic : Richmond St. R'way & Elec. Co, ist. 85 2d = , a $75, 2 480 a sees LN. Y CITY STREET RAILWAY 
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1, and the coupons of the first mortgage bonds os ° eo ee On a Second Avenue Railroad stock..... owe 
ene Metropoiltan Elevated... 10 49 tSecond Avenue R. R. ist 5s Mobile & Birmingham—_ Net outstanding cur- Bs & CO 

. > “9 

117,373 | Balance 90,815,572.00 41 NEW ST., NEW-YORK, 


of the Seaside and Brooklyn Bridge ‘Elevated | (sceol oes °. es “gr 
Railroad Company, due July 1, will be paid at Pioneer oe ° Y% % ty ® for en ete +5 . 3h 4 Sixth Avenue Railroad stock. --194 1 2d week June.... 4,248 shee? $4,181 rency certificates... \ ° « @ 
the Central Trust Company. Quincy .. sok * g New-York Biscuit........°8% .. "94 ggg ao he stocks. Telegraph. + From Jan, 1 120,793 120,765 chide ee rocks inach roe én 
Pe z io sa 85 is t. Paul Gas stock.......++--- Rhee 2 nd Island— Treasury embers N. . Stoc xchange. rders 
Or A wwe Ry amy hoy nee aces, ote a Ot ai —e id id Standard Gas wee “— 445 445 1 844.00 stocks and bonds executed on commission. 
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BONDS. *108% Standard Oil Trust. ..2222: teeeee +e++-260 262 From Jan. 1..... 288,607 455,186 | Fractional currency. 1,238 ty oS No. 59 WALL ST. 


~The John B. Stetson Company of Philadel- West Chi. St. R. R...... ‘ > Rail 110 
m _| B. & M. R., Neb, ext. 68.116 .- Western Stone........... 59 - 60 ; {Steinway Railway 6s T 0. & Western— Minor coin ISSUE COMMERCIAL. AND TRAVELERS’, 
phia, Penn., has declared & semi-annual divi- | B. & oN Terre Haute & Indianapolis R. R. Go. ; ol., P e Deposits in National 

e 0 k, - | B. & M. R., Mtn, hy + ) Mileag . 247 247 247 ei CREDITS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF 
dend of 4 per cent. on its preferred stock, paya ClLRapYvcat "108% ‘BONDS Texas & Pacific Coal Co. Ist........- $s f +" ‘peoarese $18,7 18,871 banks 16,765, 068.00 THE WORLD 


ble July 15. 5844 5 Cass Av. & F. G. R. 5s. 98% Texas & Pacific Coal stock... 45 50 : 
—The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank has de- | Cons. R. of Vt. Ist Bees: gdh C. & 80. 5. RT. RR. Third Avenue Railroad..... el on Sh oa 9 ae Gd cesesceeseeeee  613604.00 MONEY, SILVER, & FINANCE. 8d Edition. 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., pay- K c., Ft, S. & M. 6s.. ae ist ae SIO Third National Bank.... 03 1 m July d.«+s- 847 _— Cowperthwait. 
able July 1. Mexi oan Central cn, 4s.. 68% Cc. & So . RR. . Title Guarantee & sal ay Brooklyn Elevated for May— Total. ..csccsecees $77,439,920.00 Indorsed by the leading journals of United States, 
—The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared aj] Mexican Central ist inc.. 17 ext. Sele Nocopee se es 38 Toledo, St. L. & K. C. pf. 5 Gross earnings... $152,243 980 $164,558 | Less National bank 5 a Yor Sale Everywhere, 25 cents. 
=~) mao dividend of 4 per cent., payable | Mexican Central 2d inc.. 8 Chi. City Ry. 4 sastass® 0 ef es Tradesmen 2 + pened Bank : pene SER tod os eee #1.000 PA ge TN 8,083,556. Paper Covers in Gold, Silver, and Green Backs. 
July 1. N. Y. & N. E. 1st 7 Chi. Board of e Ss.. .. enton Potteries. ° 2 aise x uts =m 
~The Continental National Bank has declared | N. 3. & N. By tat Oe....233 ED ee Six ae 81 82 Frencen, Potteries pt.. ; Grane ¢asuinge.«- 964,975 771,578 wane © apne “oe | ia mince safe an banks hee 
a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., payable 3. U. Gas Ist 58........ «. Lake St. Bl. ach, Ba. bing *Union Ferry stuck. es 3 Operating Rete 6 Jes 457,917 50v,540 473'527 ce: <a 22,637,282.09 NBEDLE NOTCH MINING co. 715 Postel * Tele- 
oy yee 817,787 445,435 208,049 oe 4,010.758.00 graph Building, New-York. 


July 6 B. U. Gas 2d Ss......+-.. Chi. Cit De +Union Ferry 
—The National Bank of the Republic has de- UNLISTED. N. Cui. St. hi R. ‘tet +168 io 103 Union Railway ist 1 
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R. ie 103 108 Union Raliway’ Co. (Hushileberty) coking, Of ea.: ee 1,008,088 1/008, 707 —— Financial Continued on Page 19. 


* clared a dividend of 4 per cent., payable July 1. | sort Wayne Electric. .... 1 W. c C. gt. BR. BR ast bs. 103 Uniom Rails 
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FINANCIAL DIRECTORY 


Merchants’ National Bank 


CAP. AND SURPLUS. $2,900,000. 42 Wall St. 


— 





Chemical National 
270 Broadway. 





National Bank of Commerce 
58 Liberty St. and 35 Nassau St. 


Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,900,000. 
9 and 11 Nassau St. 


The Nassau Bank 


Cornes Beckman and Nassau Streets. 


Dentral National 











291 Broadway. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 
Capital, $1,500,000, Surplus, $1,115,000. 


COMPANIES, 








TRUST 


Continental Trust Company, 
30 Broad St. 
ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
39 WILLIAM STREET. 
L. V. F. RANDOLPH. Pres. J. S. SUYDAM, Sc’y. 


NEW-YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
44 and 46 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,000,000. 


Real Estate Trust Company of N. Y. 


Interest paid on Deposits. 36 Nassau St. 


The State Trust Co. 














100 Broadway. 


Washington Trust Company 


Stewart Building, 280 Broadway. 








BANKERS’ CARDS, 


———— eee ees ee 


HOLMES&CO 


G1 EROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


Members of the New-York Stock Exchange. 


Receive accounts and deposits of firms, individ- 
uals, &c., and allow interest on daily balances. 

Buy and sell for cash or carry on margin at 
lowest rates of interest on the New-York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Chicago Stock Exchanges, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cotton, &c. 


J.S. BACHE &CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


7 Exchange Place, 43 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Members of the 
New-York and Chiengo Stock Ex- 
changes and ae Board of 
ade. 


Orders executed in COTTON in New- 
_ York, New-Orleans snd Liverpool. 








FINANCIAL. 


———_— — Oe eee 


Qpportunity for Buyers. 


LOW PRIGES OF THE YEAR. 


Investment Capital controls the Market situa- 
tion. It insures against political conditions. 
Dividend payers ure the backbone of the Market. 
ents cannot be dislodged by silver agita- 

on. 

There is always speculative buying of Stocks, 
thereby creating a supply and demand and 
producing rallies and reactions. The Market is 
now active and buyers on present reaction should 
derive fair profits. 

PRESENT PRICES OF STOCKS, WHEAT, 
COTTON, AND PROVISIONS ARE NOTICE- 
ABLY LOW. 


Write or call for our ‘‘400-PAGE MANUAL,” 
Nllustrated with railroad maps, giving complete 
information of all RAILROAD and INDUSTRIAL 
properties, including highest and lowest prices for 
@ series of 10 to 30 years of Stocks, Bonds, Grain 
and Cotton, and also the methods of buying an 
selling on margin. 

ISSUED GRATIS AND MAILED FREE. 
STOCKS, a BONDS, GRAIN, 
ON, PROVISIONS, 

sold for cash or on a margin of 

3 to 5 per cent. Commission 1-16. 

DETERMINING THE FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF THE FIRM WITH 
WHICH YOU DEAL IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCKS. 

New-York National Bank references furnished. 

Twenty years’ experience, largest clientele, most 
ecommodious offices, best brokerage service. 


HAIGHT & FREESE 


BANKERS 


AND 


COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 


6&3 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK CITY. 
UP-TOWN BRANCH: 
1,182 Broadway, next to Delmorico’s, near 26th St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: ‘ 


85 STATE ST. 
DIRECT WIRES, 


COTT 
Bought apd 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 
General First Mortgage & 
Land Grant Bonds 


OF THE 


Northera Pacific Railroad Company. 


Holders of over a majority in amount of the 
&bove described bonds having deposited same for 
conversion, on the basis set forth on page 12 of 
the plan anda of reorganization dated 
March 16, 1896, all other holders of such bonds 
who desire io avail of the privilege of conver- 
sion on the above basis are hereby notified to 
deposit their bonds at either of our offices 
on or before June 30th, 1896. 

Reorganization Certificates will be issued for 
bonds so deposited. 

The basis of conversion is 135 per cent. in the 
mew 4 per cent. Prior Lien bonds of the 
feorganized Northern Pacific Railroad (on which 
interest from July 1896, shall be adjusted 
quarterly in cash), with 8 per cent. in cash pay- 
eble now on the old bonds for the interest due 
July 1, 1896, 

ON JULY. 1ST, 1896, the basis for conver- 
sion of bonds not previously deposited will be 
reduced from 135 per cent. to 132 per 


cent. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New-York. 


DREXEL & C@., 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


DEUTSCHE BANK, 


Berlin. 


Arreeme 





Louisiana and Missouri River 
R. R. 7% Preferred Stock, 


GUARANTEED IN ‘PERPETUITY BY 
THE 


ohicaso & Alton R, R. Co, 


Dividends payabie Feb. ist and Aug. 1st. 
EXEMPT FROSI TAXATION. 


4am addition to the unconditional guarantee of 
7% dividends by the Chicago and Alton R. R. Co. 
this stock is secured by a first mortgage upon 
the road, ratably with the first mortgage bonds. 


We offer a limited amount of this 
VERY CHOICE investment stock at a 


price to net the investor 44%, free 
from tax. 


Redmond, Kerr & Co., 
41 Wall St., New-York. 


421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW-YORK 


FINANCIAL, 
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OREGON IMPROVEMENT 


Reorganization. 
BOSTON” ¢ Jun® 27th, 1896. 
To holders of certificates of deposit 
representing bonds or stock of the 
Oregon Improvement Company depos- 
ited with the MANHATTAN TRUST 
COMPANY, New-York, or the OLD COL- 
ONY TRUST COMPANY, Boston, under 
a preliminary agreement dated Oc- 
tober 8, 1895, and 
To holders of Bonds and Stock of 
said Oregon Improvement Company. 


Holders of said bonds and stock 
many deposit the same with either 
of the Trust Companies aforesaid un- 
der the Plan and Agreement of Re- 
organization referred to in this Com- 
mittee’s notice dated May 29, 1896, 
copies of which are lodged with said 
Trust Companies, ON OR BEFORE 
AUGUST 1, 1896. Holders of certifi- 
cates of deposit issued under said 
preliminary agreement may exchange 
such certificates for reorganization 
certificates, or may withdraw the se- 
curities represented thereby, ON OR 
BEFORE THE SAME DATE, AUGUST 
1, 1896, 


JOHN I, WATERBURY, N. Y., 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr. 

Boston, | 
E. ROLLINS MORSE, Boston, 
EDWIN 8S. HOOLEY, New-York, 
JULES S. BACHE, New-York, 7) 
SIMPSON, THACHER & BARNUM, Counsel, 

10 Wall St., New-York. 


Distilling and Cattle 
Feeding Company 
REORGANIZATION. 


10 Wall St., New-York, June 26, 1896. 

TO HOLDERS OF MANHATTAN TRUST 
COMPANY CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT for 
Stock of the DISTILLING & CATTLE FEEDING 
COMPANY: 

On and after Monday, JULY 6TH, 1896, the 
MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY will be pre- 
pared to receive Reorganization Certificates for 
conversion into securities of the AMERICAN 
SPIRITS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, as pro- 
vided in the Plan of Reorganization. 

Reorganization Certificates must be indorsed in 
blank, and if new stock is desired in any name 
other than that in which the Reorganization Cer- 
tificate stands, the assignment must be attested 
by some person satisfactory to the Trust Com- 
pany. 

The new coupon bonds are for $1,000 each. 
Scrip will be issued to persons entitled to frac- 
tions of a bond, or to fractions of a share of 
stock. 

Only one hundred lots of Certificates will be re- 
ceived on each business day; the new securities 
in exchange therefor will be delivered on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Transfer Books of Certificates of Deposit will 
be closed on JULY 8D, 1896. 

RICHARD B. HARTSHORNE, 

JOHN I. WATERBURY, 

F. M. LOCK WOOD, 

JULES 8S. BACHE, 

WM. E. HUTTON, 
Reorganization Committee. 


Com. 
| mittee. 








TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Pittsburg and Connellsville 


FIRST TIORTGAGE BONDS, 
Maturing July 1, 1898. 


The undersigned have entered into an arrange- 
ment in respect to the extension of the above 
Bonds, 

The privileges, in connection herewith, offered 
| Bg Bankers, will EXPIRE ON JULY 15, 

The Circular, in respect to said extension, will 
be forwarded to holders sending their addresses 
to the undersigned. 


Speyer & Co., 


30 Broad Street. 


Vermilye & Co., 


Nassau & Pine Sts. 








DIVIDENDS. 


—_ 


HAMILTON BANK 
of New-York City. 
New-York, June 9, 1896. 
DIVIDEND.--The Directors of this Bank have 
this day declared a dividend of THREE PER 
—” free of tax, payable on and after July 1, 
1896, 
The transfer books will be closed from June 
22d until July ist, 1896, inclusive. 
EDWIN 8. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
New-York, June 23, 1896. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of \THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and 
after July 1, proximo. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this 
date, reopening July 1, 1896. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF THB 
CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
New-York, June 19, 1896. 
DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day de- 
clared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT., payable 
on and after July 1, prox. The transfer books 
will remain closed until that date. 

WILLIAM HALLS, JR., Cashier. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK, 

New-York, June 20th, 1896. 
Eighty-sixth consecutive semi-annual dividend. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a dividend of Five (5) Per Cent., payable on and 
after July 1st, 1896. The transfer books will be 

closed from June 20th to July 1st, inclusive. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 














CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 


56 and 68 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
72D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (34) PER 
CENT. per annum be paid to depositors on and 
after Ju3}y 20 on all sums of $5 and up to 
$3,600 which have remained on deposit for the 
three cr six months ending Jume <$0, 183, in 
accordance with the by-laws and’ ruies of the 
bank. Money deposited on or before July 10 
will draw interest from July 1. 

E. A. QUINTARD, President. 


HENRY HASLER; Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 
THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. CO. 
New-York, June i7th, 1896. 
The Poard of Directors this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend, payable out of the earn- 
ings of tre road for the year ending June 3Uth, 
1896, of Two and One-Half Per Cent. (2%%) on 
the First Preferred Stock, and: a semi-annual 
dividend of One and One-Half Per Cent. (12%) 
on the Second Preferred Stock of this | Com- 
pany, payable July 15th, 1896, at the Central 
Trust Company of New-York, to the stockholders 
of record on the 30th of June, 1896. Transfer 
books wiil be closed June 30th at 3 P. M., and 
reopen July 16th at 10 A. M. 
R. B. HARTSHORNE, Treasurer. 


Northern Pacis First Mortgace Bonds, 


By order of the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Wisconsin, 
Seventh Judicial Circuit, coupons of the North- 
ern Pacific R. R. Co. First Mortgage Bonds, due 
July 1, 1896, will be paid by the receivers at 
their office, No. 45 all St., .New-York, upon 
presentation on and after that date. Drafts for 
interest on Registered Bonds will be mailed .to 
holders of record.. JOHN SCOTT, 

Comptroller to, Receivers. 

New-York, June 20, 1896. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 
June 6, 1896. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. will be paid on the preferred 
stock of this Company on July ist, 1896, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 16th, 1896, at the office of Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New-York. 
Transfer books will close at 3 o’clock P. M. 
June 16th, 1896, and be reopened at 10 o’clock A. 
M. July 2d, 1896. BE. F. OSBORN, Secretary. 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
18iTH CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 


June 18, 1896, 
The Directors of this bank have this day de- 
clared a dividend of Three and One-Half Per 
Cent., (8%%,) free of tax, payable on and after 
July 1,, 1896. 
The transfer books will remain closed until 
July 6, 1896. J. W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 


THB CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
New-York, June 22, 1896. 
SIXTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE AND NE- 
HALF PER CENT., free from’ tax, payable on 
and after Wednesday, July 1, 1896. 
The transfer books will be closed from June 
25 until the morning of July 2, 1896. 
CHAS. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


Office of WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
° 63 Broadway. 
New-York, June 20, 1896. 
THE REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
ef THREE PER CENT. has been declared by 
the Directors of this company, payable July 15, 
1896, at our office, as above. 
The transfer books will close June 30, 1896, and 
reopen J uly 16, 1896. 
. B. PARSONS, Assistant Secretary. 


THB EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY OF NEW-YORK. 
53-56-57 Duane St., 

New-York, June 17, 1896. 
The coupons of the FIRST CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS of this company, due 
July 1, 1896, will be paid by the STATE TRUST 

COMPANY on and after that date. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


NATIONAL WALL PAPER COMPANY, 
416-418-420-422 Broome Street, New-York City. 
The Board of Directors has declared that the 

regular quarterly interest of Two (2) Per Cent. 
on the Debenture Stock of this Company be 
paid on July ist, 1896. Checks will be mailed 
from this office. 
Transfer books will be closed on June 25th, 
and re-opened on July 2d, 1896. 
GEORGD H. KEIM, Secretary. 


COLUMBIA BANK, 
5th Av. and 42d St., 
New-York, June 17, 1896. 
The Board of Directors of this bank have de- 
clared a regular semi-annual dividend of Four (4) 
Per Cent., free of tax, payable on and after July 





























"The ‘transfer books will remain closed from 
June 20, 1896, to July 1, 1806. 
W. 8S. GRIFFITH, Cashier. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, June 25th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors of the John B. Stetson 
Company have this day declared a semi annual 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on the Preferred 
Stock of the Company, payable July 15th, 1896. 
Transfer books close July 10th, and open July 
16th, 1896. Dividend checks will be mailed to 
stockholders. THEODORE C, SEARCH, Treasurer. 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY DEBENTURES. 
ST. LOUIS, a. a AND CHICAGO 


SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, 
Coupons on the above maturing July Ist, 1896, 
will be paid on and after that date at the of- 


fice of 
CUYLER, MORGAN & CO., 
44 PIND ST., NEW-YORK. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New-York, June 26th, 1896. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Three (3) Per Cent., 
free of tax, payable July 6th, to which date from 
June 30th the transfer books will be closed. 

A. H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW- 
YORK—DIVIDEND. 

A semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER 
CENT. has been declared upon the capital stock 
of this bank, payable on and after July Ist, 
proximo. Transfer bvoks closed until July 2, 
1896. W. C. DUVALL, Cashier. 


MOBILE CITY BONDS. 

The July coupons of Mobile City Bonds (issue 
1881) will be paid on and after July first, 1896, 
in New-York by the MERCANTILE NATIONAL 
BANK, 191 Broadway, and in Mobile by the 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOBILE. 

Z. M. P. INGE, Trustee, &c. 


SYRACUSE GAS COMPANY. 

Interest on bonds of above company, due July 
1st, 1896, will be paid on and after that date at 
the Guaranty Trust Co., 65 Cedar St., New-York 
City. STEPHEN PEABODY, Treasurer. 























THE NATIONAL eT ae AND DROVERS’ 
ANK 


New-York, June 24th, 1896. 
The Directors of this bank have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of Four (4) Per 
Cent., payable on and after July Ist, 1896. 
The transfer books will remain closed until 
that date. . H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF NEW-YORK 
National Banking Association. 
New-York, June 23, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a dividend of Five Per Cent., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after July Ist, 1896. The transfer 
books will remain closed until that date, 
CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW-YORK. 

New-York, June 19th, 1896. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the 
earnings of the last six months, has to-day been 
declared by this bank, payable on the first day 
of July next. The transfer books will remain 
closed till that date. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


THE BOWERY BANK OF NEW-YORK. 
New-York, June 23, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a eemi-annual dividend of Six Per Cent., free 
of tax, out of the earnings of the current six 
months, payable on and after July 1, 1896. The 
transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
Cc. MAYHEW, Cashier. 


THE MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 

June 24, 1896. 
The Bvard of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Four Per Cent. upon 
the capital stock of this bank, payable on and 
after July 1, 1896. Transfer books will remain 

closed until July 6th, proximo. 
G. W. GARTH, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK, 
New-York, June 20th, 1896. 
98D DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of Six Per Cent., 
free of tax, payable on and after July ist prox. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. A. T. J. RICE, Cashier. 


MECHANICS & TRADERS’ BANK, 
486 Broadway, 
New-York, June 26, 1896. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of 4 Per 
Cent. out of the net earnings of the past six 
months, payable om and after July 1, 1896. 
F. BALTES, Cashier. 


THD NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
New-York, June 26, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a dividend of Four (4) Per Cent., free of tax, 
payable on and after July 1, 1896, until which 
date the transfer books will be closed. 
Cc. H. STOUT, Cashier. 


THE ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
New-York, June 19, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Four (4) Per nt., 
free of tux, payable on and after July 1, 1896. 
The transfer books will remain closed until ¢hat 
date. CHARLES E. BROWN, Cashier. 


NINETEENTH WARD BANK, 
New-York, June 23d, 1896. 
The Directors of this bank have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of Three Per Cent., 
ogg ceat.,) payable on and after July ist, 
1896. 
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L. H. HOLLOWAY, Cashier. 





State Trust Stock. 
Atlantic Trust Stock. 
U. 8. Mortgage & Trust Co. 


DEALT IN BY 


TOBEY & BIRA, 


No. 8 Broad St. 
PRIVATE PARTY HAS MONEY TO LOAN; 


bond and : first-o'ass New-York Cit 





THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. CO. 
New-York, June 28, 1896. 
Coupons maturing July 1, 1896, on bonds of this 
company will be paid at the Central Trust Co., 
54 Wall St., N. Y. R. B. HARTSHORNE, 
Treasurer. 


NATIONAL CITIZEN’S BANK, 
New-York, June 26, 1896. 
A dividend of Three and One-half Per Cent. 
has been declared payable to the stockholders 
on and after July 1, 1896. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New-York, June 24, 1896. 
A dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. has been de- 
payable ter Wedn 
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SAVINGS BANKS, 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


G44 BROADWAY. 
NEW-YORK, June 20, 1896. 
90th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum on sums of $500 or under, and at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on 
the excess of $500 and not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the. 80th inst. Payable on and after 
the third Monday in July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, 

FRANK G. STILES, President. 
Secretary. 


EMICRANT 
INDUSTRIAL) SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., New-York. 
New-York, June 26th, 1896. 


DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank have 
ordered that interest be paid\to Depositors en- 
titled thereto for the six and three months ending 
June 30th, 1896, at the rate of Three and One 
Half Per Cent. per annum on all deposits up to 
the limit of Three Thousand Dollars, ($3,000.) 

Interest will be credited under date of July Ist, 
1896, and will be payable on and after Monday, 
July 20th. 





JAMES McMAHON, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


HARLEM SAVINGS BANK, 


2,279 AND 2,281 THIRD AVE., 
Cor, 124th Street. 

The Trustees direct that the usual semi-annual 
dividend be paid on all deposits entitled thereto, 
at the rate of FOUR per cent. per annum on all 
sums from $5 to $1,000; and THREE per cent. 
per annum on the excess to $3,000, payable on or 
after July 20th, 

Money deposited on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July Ist. 

L. HOMER HART, Sec’y. 


CHAS. B. TOOKER, President. 
June $th, 1896. : 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 


128 AND 130 BOWERY. 
NEW-YORK, JUNE 8, 1896. 

A Semi-annual Dividend at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum has been decl. and 
will be credited to depositors on all sums of Five 
Dollars and upward and not exceeding Three 
Thousand Dollars, which shall have been depos- 
ited at least Three Months, on the first day of 
July next, and will be payable on or after Mon- 
day, July 20, 1896, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the By-laws. 

Dividends not called for will be credited to 
each account and be entitled to future interest 
the same as a deposit. 

By order of the Trustees. 

N P. TOWNSEND, President. 

ROBERT Secre 

ISAAC P. 


LEONARD, tary. 
MAILLER,. Assistant Secretary. 
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THE COMMERCIAL WORLD 





GENERALLY LOWER MARKETS AND 
SPECULATION SLOW. 


Trrding Chiefly by Local Houses, and 
the 
Was 


Mainly Switehing—Wheat at 
Close Was 
Lower—Oats Dull and Unchanged 
—Provisions Quiet and Easier— 
Dull and 


Coffee Easier and Quiet. 


Wenk—Corn 


Cotton Very Lower— 


was very iittle interest taken in 
the grain markets during the day, outside 
of local switching between July and Sep- 
tember, while prices were a shade lower at 
the close through iocal realizing. Pravis- 
jons were neglected and a trifle lower. 
Cotton was quiet and offered freely on iocal 
account at easier prices. Coffee was quiet 
and lower, with Europe. 


There 


CASH PRICES FOR STAPLES. 
Wheat, No. 2 red, in ejievator.... . Nominal. 
Oats, No. 2, in elevator ae 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Ilour, straights, Spring 
Flour, straights, Winter......... ’ 
Cotton, middling uplands 
Wveol, Onlio amu benusylvania X.. 
Pork, mess 
Lard, Western steam 
Beef, family 
Butter, creumery, fancy 
Sugar, granulated 
Coffee, Rio No. 
Cheese, Stute, full cream, 
Copper, lake .... 
LARGE ccccce cccese sees 


we oer. 
Se 


R203 ahs: 3 
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WHEAT—Contracts were only moderately act- 
ive, mainly in the way of switching, with prices 
4.@\4c lower and a weak close, while outside in- 
fluences were scarce....The ‘‘curb’’ was tke 
lower and dull; July 61%c asked; September 62c 
asked....Spot was \%c lower and very dull. 
Sales, 24,000 bushels No, 1 Northern on private 
terms....Quotations at the close: No. 2 red, 5% 
@6c over July, free on board, afloat; No. 1 
Northern Duluth, 8c over July, free on board, 
afloat, and No. 1 hard Duluth, 4% over July, 
free on bogrd, afloat....Clearances hence, none; 
from Atlantic ports, 112,255 bushels; receipts, 
17,850 bushels; at Atlantic ports, 110,389 bushels. 

CORN—Contracts were without excitement and 
closed weak at %@\%c decline, following the 
West....Spot was %c lower and in better re- 
quest.’ Sales, 57,000 bushels, including 24,000 
bushels No. 2 mixed, for export, at 35%@ 
855gc, free on board, afloat; the trade bought 
8,000 bushels No. 2 mixed at 84%c, delivered; 
15,000 bushels do, to arrive, at 4c over July, 
and 10,000 bushels ungraded mixed at 34%c, de- 
livered.....Receipts, 105,725 bushels; at Atlantic 
ports, 191,847 bushels....Clearances hence, 
a bushels; from Atlantic ports, 67,232 bush- 
els. 
OATS—Contracts were steady and unchanged, 
with a very dull local trade....Spot were gen- 
erally unchanged and steady, with a light de- 
mand....Sales, 47,000 bushels, including No, 2 
white. elevator, at 23c for 2,000 bushels; No. 3 
white at 22\%c; No. 2 white, clipped, at 24c, with 
20,000 bushels for export, on private terms, free 
on board, afloat; No. 3 white, clipped, at 23c; 
No. 2 mixed, 22c; rejected white, 20%c; rejected 
mixed, 20c; No, 2 Chicago, 22%c; track mixed, 
22@23c?% track white, 2144@26%4c for 25,000 bush- 
lo cama 336,700 bushels; exports, 250 
ushels. 


FUTURE SALES. 


WHEAT. 
Bushels. Range. 


“470,000 61 9-16@62 1-16 aig 
765,000 62 1-1 iy 62 
135,000 63 15-16@64 64 


es 


Total. ... 2+ -. +. «1,370,000 
CORN. 

Bushels. 

DUNO cccesec ésup 
i es 105,000 
000 


September ........ 85, 
October 


Total .. ncccceces 


Close. 


September 
December .... -... 


Month, Close. 
on +4 


ooeeee 


woeeee 
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190,000 
OATS. 


Bushels. 
30,000 20 11 
5 2 


02 oe oo oe . 0! 


Month, Close. 
MET: coves oot 
September 2 

TOG 6 bstsccee CEO 


FLOUR—Demand very light and prices gener- 
ally in buyers’ favor. Sal@s of only 5,100 bbls, 
in car lots....Arrivals, 8,083 bbls and 9,245 
sacks; exports, 3,833 bbls and 7,179 sacks; from 
Atlantic ports, 19,881 bbis and sacks. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easy at $2.50@$2.80. 

RYE—State nominal at 40%c, free on board; 
Western at 40c, cost, freight, and insurance. 

BARLEY—Dull; easier; quoted at 82%c for 49- 
Ib average, cost and freight. 

FLAXSEED—Easier at 86c, cost and freight. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and steady....We quote: 
Rolled oats, $2.40@$3.20; cut, $2.90@$3.50; ground, 
$2.70@$2.80; No. 3 pearled barley, $1.45. 

FEED—More active and steady....We quote: 
40, 60, and 80 lb, 50@55c; middlings, 60c; sharps, 
65c; rye feed, 55c. 


Range. 
16@20% 
B) 





OILS. 


COTTONSEED—There was prime yellow, in 
tanks, offered by some of the large holders at the 
South to the lard refiners here at 23c; bidding 
was a trifle less than that; the home consumers 
buy more to keep themselves supplied with white 
oil, as ainst their moderate compound lard 
trading. The West continued indifferent over the 
offerings from the mills by reason of pure lard 
being so cheap that, with the cost of the oil, the 
compound lard cannot be made at a profit. The 
large holdings of the oi] being well protected in 
@& money way, are carried along in hopes of 
something favorable turning up; therefore 25c is 
the asking price for prime yellow here; bidding 
is scarce and rarely within %4c of the asking 
price. White oil is at-27@27\%4c. Crude, in bbls, 
at 20@2ic; do, in bulk, at the mills, occasional 
sale at 1644c....LINSEED showed steady prices 
on moderate demands; quoted at 37c for Ameri- 
ean, 39c for boiled, and 52c for Calcutta.... 
LARD OIL was slow and weak at 42@48c. 


Petroleum. 


O1n City, June 27.—Oil closed $1.12 Stand- 
ard Company’s price, $1.15. te and 





PROVISIONS. 


HOG PRODUCTS—There were feeble changes 
in prices, with attempts early to stiffen the mar- 
ket 2% points, followed by weakness; but there 
were ready sellers at all times, even of cash 
products. The low prices prompt more of an ex- 
port movement direct from’the West in the ad- 
vantage of cheap through freights, but the out- 
puts gain upon demands, and there are swelling 
stocks everywhere. Chicago estimated its hog re- 
ceipts for Monday at 37,000 head and for all of 
next week at 145,000 head. 

LARD—There was an advance early of 214 
points, but trading dragged, while the estimates 
of next week’s hog supplies were liberal and the 
later trading was at easier figures. Here there 
was hardly material inquiry, with cash nominal, 
4.20c. City steam was slow at 3.75@3.80c; July 
option nominal, 4.20c. Refined was inactive; 
Continent at 4.45s; South American at 4.85c. 
Compound at 4@4\{c, as to quality. 

PORK—Exporters were steady buyers, more of 
moderate quantities, taking about 400 bbls mess» 
prices were lower for old. The variations at the 
West were light, with early in the day an ad- 
vance of 2%c, followed by slight concessions and 
a dull condition of business....Quotations here: 
For mess, in job lots, $7.75@$8.25 for old and 
$8.50@$8.75 for new; family mess, $9.50@$10; 
short clear, $9@$10. 

CUTMEATS—There were reduced holdings of 
city meats, for which there were steady moderate 
demands, with prices showing little change. 
Sales of 700 eg shoulders at 44%@4%c; 5,000 
Ib pickled bellies, 14 lb average, at 414c; 5,000 lb 
do, 12 lb average, at 4%4c; 1,200 pickled hams at 
9@914c....City-pickled bellies, 12 lb average, 
loose, 444c; do, boxed, 4%c; 10 lb average, loose, 
hs pickled hams, 9c@9%c; pickled shoulders, 


@4%,c. 

BACON—Did not change much at the West, 
where there was feeble buying interest; an early 
advance of 2% points was lost. 

BEEF—The English shippers were slow buyers, 
and otherwise trading was slack; prices were 
barely settled....Quotations: Packet, $7@$8; do, 
in tierces, $109811; family, $8.50@$9; extra mess, 
in barrels, $6@$7; city extra India mess in 
tierces, $11.25@$12.50. 

BEEF HAMS—The smokers insisted upon lower 
prices than the packers cared to concede; $13.50 
quoted at the West and $14.50 here. 

HOGS—Were at easy prices....Bacon at 4%%4c; 
180 Ib at 45%c; 160 lb at 4%c; 140 lb at Bc; 120 Ib 
at GSiec; pigs at 5%4c. Chicago—Receipts, 14,000 
head; active; steady; $2.80@$38.52%4; left over, 
8,000 head. Indianapolis—Receipts, 4,500 head; 
steady; $3.25@$3.45. Kansas City—Receipts, 5,500 
head; stronger; $3.05@$3.30. O a—Receipts, 
5,500 head; steady; $2.85@$3.15. 

TALLOW—It does not look as though the re- 
cent French buyers would come into the market 
at current giro however disposed they might 
be to buy if the rates should again decline ma- 
terlally; yet unquestionably the large melters 
are making extensive accumulations with the be- 
lief that they will be needed for export at their 
prices; meanwhile all buyers are becoming cau- 
tious as fearing the effect in the near future of 
the large holdings, with the fact that the mar- 
ket is keeping along in full volume; e¥en country- 
made is becoming hard to sell, while the soap- 
makers for the most part have accumulations for 
near use; city is offered here and there at 
3 5-16@3%c, without substantial bidding, while 
the two largest holders continue asking at least 
¥%c above those figures; country-made has been 
sold in small lots at 3%%@3%4<c. 

STEARINE—The placing of a large lot of 
Western oleo stearine, noted in our previous 
report, and at prices then referred to, was 
easily the most important feature of the week; 
it largely supplied the wants through July an 
early August of the leading lard refiner here, 
but was chiefly important by reason of its show- 
ing a disposition on the part of the recent large 
buyers on French account to quit some of their 
holdings in this country when a price could be 
made above their cost. The .stearine had cost 
them in the West only a féw days since not 
more than 4c, and possibly some as low as 
3%c, and it ving been resold and delivered 
here at 4%@4%4c, with possibly cheap trans- 
po on by way of the canal, there was a 
fairly satisfactory realization; there are further 
offers to sell at 4%c. The city oleo has been 
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largely sold up, and when wanted for July d_- 
livery wag hoeid at 4%4c, at which 50,000 pounds 
were p:aced, In lard stearine there was absence 
of —— with Western offered at 4%c and city 
at Sc, 





COFFEE. 


Contracts were unsettled and rather quiet, 
with June 10 points up and other months 10@15 
points down, on lower firm offers from Rio, and 
following Hamburg, which was unchanged to 
1, pfennig down, while Havre was steady at 
ef. advance. Spot Rio was dull and steady at 
l8’c for No. 7....Opening Call, 10 A, M.—No 
sales. Between Call and Close—June, 500 bags 
at 12.10e, 500 bags ac 12.20c; July, 750 bags at 
11.75¢c, 250 bags at‘11.65c; August, 750 bags at 
11.15c; September, 750 bags at 10.80c, 250 bags 
at 10.75c, 500 bags at 10.70c; December, 250 bags 
at 10.20c, 1,000 bags at 10.15c; January, 250 
bags at 10.10c; March, 250 bags at 10.05c; total, 
6,000 bags. Exchange—60 points paid to exchange 
250 bags of December for September; total for 
day, 6,500 bags....Closing—January, 10.05@ 
10.10e; February, 10@10.05c; March, 10@19.05c; 
April, 10@10.05c; May, 10@10.05c; June, 12.15@ 
12.20c; July, 11.65@11.70c; August, 11.05@11.10c; 
September, 10.70@10.75¢c; October, 10.25@10.35c; 
November, 10.15@10.20c; December, 10.10@10.15c. 





COTTON. 


Contracts were quiet and irregular, closing easy 
at 5@7 points decline through local realizing, 
after a firm opening at 3@4 points advance, 
Liverpool cables closed steady at 214@3% points 
gain....Spot was unchanged and dull without 
sales....Middling Gulf, 7%c; middling up- 
lands, 744c. The sales for future delivery, the 
highest and lowest prices, and the closing prices 
for the day were as follows: 

To-day’s —Extremes.— 
Closing Low- 
Prices. est 

7.25 

7.25 

7.18 

6.62 

6.65 

6.62 


6.65 


Month, 
June 
July 
August ° ee 
September ......6.62 
October 
November \ 
December -6.64@6.65 
January ........6.68@6.69 
February .......6.72@6.74 
March .........6.77@6.78 


Sales. 
500 
300 


2: PQSESQen I 
1-100 2 


6.78 1,700 
Total. cocccevcccenscacesesececs . 69,800 





' COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


BUTTER—The close is quiet, but without 
change in prices, fancy ruling steady....West- 
erm creamery, 114%4@15%4c;- extra, 15%4c; State 
creamery, 1146@15%c; State dairy, 10@lic; West- 
ern imitation creamery, 10@12c; do, factory, 8@ 
llc; do, dairy, 8@1144c. 

BEANS AND PEAS—Buyers are still taking a 
fair quantity of marrow, but sellers are meeting 
the demand promptly and prices hold about 
steady. Medium quiet, but rather firmly held. 
Quite free offerings of pea at $1.05, to arrive, 
tend to check any further advance. Red kidney 
firmly held; more sales of choice quality at $1.05. 
Lima rather easy. Green peas unchanged. We 
quote: . Beans, domestic, marrow, choice, per 
bushel, $1.15; do, medium, $1.05@$1.07%4; do, 
pea, $1.05@$1.07%; do, white kidney, $1.20@$1.25; 
do, red kidney, $1.¢ ) 5; do, turtle soup, 

1.20; do, yellow eye, .25; do, lima, 
California, $1.80; green peas, barrels, 72}4@75c; 
do, bags, 67%4c; do, Scotch, barrels, 7744c; do, 
bags, 724c. 

CHEESE—Quiet; 
full cream, 5@6%c; 
skims, new, 2@4%c; 

EGGS—Limited 
Western, 1014¢@11%c; do, case, 

FRUITS—FRESH—Recei!pts of Southern apples 
are liberal and more freely offered at lower 
prices. Only a moderate supply of Southern 
peaches to-day, and fancy varieties in perfect 
order are nominally steady; many are coming 
in in poor condition, however, and these, with all 
small and common fruit, are slow and weak. 
Prices show wide range. Maryland and Dela- 
ware early kinds are meeting a slow sale at 
comparatively low prices, Le Conte pears steady. 
Southern plums largely of common quality or 
poor condition, and such dragging at low prices; 
fancy are rated steady. Cherries firm for prime 
stock. Currants show little change; supply mode- 
rate. Strawberries scarce and higher. Raspberries 
were more plentiful and a shade easier. Black- 
berries are slightly in buyers’ favor, with small 
and soft dragging at low prices. Choice large 
dry blue huckleberries rather firm, but small and 
wet lots are slow and pressed for sale. Musk- 
melons quiet and steady for choice stock. Water- 
melons working out slowly; prices tend in buy- 
ers’ favor. We quote: Apples, Maryland and 
Delaware, per crate, 60c@$1; peaches, Georgia, 
choice red and yellow varieties, per carrier, $2.50 
@$3; do, small or soft, $1@$1.50; do, Early Riv- 
ers, $1@$1.75; do, Maryland and Delaware, per 
crate, 50c@$1; do, per basket, 30@75c; pears, 
Conte, per bbl, $3@$5; do, per case, $1@$1.12; 
grapes, Florida, Niagara, per carrier, T65c@$1.25; 
cherries, good to fancy, per lb, T@1llic; do, sour, 
7@9c; plums, Botan, per carrier, $1.50@$2.50; do, 
wild ose, $1.50@$2; do, Chickasaw or Robin- 
son, 75c@$1.25; do, Maryland Beach, per quart, 

4c; strawberries, Western New-York, per 
quart, 12@20c; do, up-river, 12@20c; blackberries, 
Maryland and Delaware, cultivated, 8@12c; do, 
small kinds, 6@7c; do, North Carolina, 5@10c; 
gooseberries, extra large, per quart, 6@10c; do, 
ordinary, 3@4c; huckleberries, State and Penn- 
sylvania, mountain, per quart, 11@1l3c; do, 
Jersey and Maryland, blue, 10@12c; do, small, 
black, 8@9c; do, North Carolina, 8@llic; cur- 
rants, per quart, 6@7c; do, per Ib, 5c; rasp- 
berries, up-river, per pint, 7@9c; do, per 3-to- 
quart cup, 5@6c; do, per 4-to-quart cup, 4@44c; 
do, Jersey, per pint, 6@8c;-do, Maryland and 
Delaware, per pint, 4@7c; blackcap, per pint, 
8Qefe: muskmelons, Charleston, per basket, 500 

$1.25; watermelons, carload lots, $150@3200; 

o, per 100, $18@$20. DRIED—Exporters have 
drawn but few orders this week, and, with a 
light jobbing trade, the market for evaporated 
—- has ruled in buyers’ favor; our slightly 
reduced quotations now cover general sales, with 
outside figures full high. Not much interest in 
sun-dried sliced apples, but coarse-cut are still 
moving fairly and are firm. Buyers are looking 
for cores and skins, but the stock is practically 
exhausted. -Peaches dull. Small fruits without 
further change. We quote: Apples, evaporated, 
fancy, per lb, 614c; do, prime to choice, 5@5\%c; 
do, common to good, 3@4%c; do, sun-dried, sliced, 
Southern, 2@3%%c; do, coarse-cut, Southern, 2¢ 
25%c; do, Southwestern, 2144@3\%c; do, State and 
Western, 244@3%c; chops and cores and skins, 
2%c; peaches, Southern, peeled, 8@6c; do, un- 
peeled, 1%@2c; raspberries, evaporated, 16c; 
cherries, 9144@1044c; huckleberries, 5@5%%4c; black- 
berries, 544.@6c; plums, State, 4@4%4c; do, South- 
ern, 4c; apricots, 8@llc; peaches, California, 
peeled, 10@14c; do, unpeeled, 3144@6%4c; prunes 
34@6Ke. . 

POULTRY—ALIVE—The market is entirely 
nominal to-day in absence of important receipts 
or demand. Stock has cleaned up quite closely, 
except chickens, which are plenty and weak, We 
quote: Chickens, local and Western, per Ib, 
18@lic; do, Southern, 12@13c; fowls, per Ib, 11c; 
roosters, per lb, 7c; turkeys, per lb, 8@9c; ducks, 
Western, per pair, 70@90c; do, Southern, 60@ 
70c; geese, Western, per pair, $1@$1.25; do, 
Southern, 75@90c; pigeons, old, per pair, 30c; 
do, young, 20c. DRESSED—The receipts of fresh 
dressed poultry to-day consist only of small 
scattering lots, and while there is a very moderate 
trade, the market is cleaning up closely on 
really choice fowls and chickens, and the feeling 
firm on all such grades. There is, however, some 
accumulation of small chickens, which have 
ruled dull all the week, and some lots that have 
lost their freshness are urged for sale to cheap 
buyers at low and irregular prices. Spring ducks 
have cleaned up fairly, but prices had to be 
shaded toward-the close. Turkeys without ma- 
terial change. Squabs plenty, dull, and irregu- 
lar. We quote: Fresh turkeys, mixed weights, 
10c; Spring chickens, Philadelphia dry-picked, 
selected, 22c; do, ordinary, 16@18c; do, Penn- 
sylvania, 18@20c; do, Western dry-picked, choice, 
15@lic; do, small, 12@l4c; do, scalded, choice, 
15@16c; do, small, 12@14c; fowls, Western, dry- 
picked, choice, 10%c; do, scalded, choice, 10c; 
do, fair to good, 9@944c; old cocks, 5@5%4c; Spring 
ducks, Eastern and Long Island, 14@15c; Spring 
geese, 18@t9c; squabs, per dozen, $1.25@$2.25. 

HAY AND STRAW—Receipts are liberal, and 
with trade only moderate, market continues weak, 
and in buyers’ favor. We quote: Hay, prime, per 
100 lb, 95c; do, No. 3 to No. 1, 7T0@90c; do, clover 
and clover mixed, 55@75c; do, salt, 45@50c; 
straw, long rye, per 100 lb, 95c@$1.10; do, short 
rye, T0@80c; do, tangled rye, 60@75c; do, oat, 50 
@60c; do, wheat, 50c. : 

VEGETABLES—Potaties quiet; supply liberal; 
easy....Potatoes, old, 25@50c; Southern, 80c@ 
$1.25; cabbage, per,100, $2.50@$3; onions, new, 
per bbl, $1.25@$1.75; tomatoes, per carrier, 40c@ 
$1.50; string beans, per basket.60c@$1; asparagus, 
dozen bunches, on. ¥4- cucumbers, basket, 40@ 
50c; corn, per 100, 75c@$1; peas, per bag, T5c. 


large, 


unchanged. ...State, 
part 


amen, at ont 
full skims, Cc. 
demand... "state, 12@12%4c; 
1.50@$2.85. 





GROCERIES, 


MOLASSES—A very steady market, on a fair 
inquiry....New-Orleans, centrifugal, ordinary to 
fair, 12@20c; do, open kettle, fair to prime, 27 

Puerto Rico, 28@35c; Barbados, jobbing, 
25@27c. 

RICE—Generally firm market and 
good....Domestic, ordinary to prime, 24%@4c; 
choice to fancy, 5@5%c; head, 6c; Patna, 4@ 
4%c; Japan, 4@4%4c; Java, 33%@3%4c; rice bran, 
50@60c. 

SUGAR—The raw market was firm, but without 
inquiry for the day....Refined moderately active 
.and firm....Raw sugar, muscovado, 89° test, 
81-16c bid; molasses sugar, 89° test, 2 13-16c; 
centrifugal, 96° test, 3 9-16c bid....Cutloaf, 5%c; 
powdered, 5c; granulated, 4%4@51<¢c; 

A, 4%c; off A, 45@4%4c; softs, 35.@4 5-16c. 


demand 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOPS--Iocal demand very light and prices 
barely. steady....Quoted: New-York State, crop 
of 1896, choice, 7@8c; common to prime do, 
8@6%c; Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 6@7c; 
common to prime, 3@54c. 

HIDES—Market firm and a fair demand report- 
ed....Dry Buenos Ayres, selected, 20 to 30 Ib, 
16c; Montevideo, selected, to 22 Ib, 16c¢; do, 
Texas, selected, 24 to 30 lb, llc; wet-salted, Ha- 
vana, as they run, 25 to 50 lb, 6%@7\c. 

LEATHER-—Market shows increased firmness, 
on a fairly active demand....Buenos Ayres, non- 
acid, heavy to light, 20@21c; do, seconds, 18@ 
19c; acids, light to heavy, 20@23c; union, light 
to heavy backs, 26@27c; seconds, 24@25c; oak, 
seconds, 26@27c; bellies, 14@16c. 





NAVAL STORES MARKETS, 


SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE—Market quiet at 
steady prices....Southern, regular, 25%4c; ma- 
chine-made, barrels, 264c 

RESIN—Demand light at unchanged prices... 
Common to good strained, $1.70; E, $1.85@$1. 

F, $1.90@$1.9214; G, $1.924951,96; H, 
$2; K, $2.05; M, $2.124; W G, $2.35; W W 

WILMINGTON, June 27.—Resin firm; strained, 
$1.82%4; ‘good strained, $1.37%4. Spirits of tur- 
pentine dull; machine, 23%c; irregular, 22%c. 
Tar firm at $1.20. Crude turpentine steady; 
hard, $1.30; soft, $1.70; virgin, $1.80. 

SAVANNAH, June 27.—-Spirits of turpentine firm 
at 23l¢c; sales, 1,538 barrels. Resin firm at $1.50. 


CHARLESTON, June 27.—Turpentine firm at 
23c. Resin firm; A, B, C, D, E, $1.85; F, $1.40; 





ea set tt ee ae _—— 


G, $1.45; H, $1.50; I, $1.55; K, $1.60; M, $1.70; 
N, $1.80; window ate $1.90; water white, §2. 





FREIGHTS. 


Berth room was ‘without demand and rates 
quotued unchanged....Charters included: Brit- 
jsh steamer, general cargo, five or six Java 
ports, to the United Kingdom, Continent, or 
United States, 22s 6d, July, chartered abroad. 
British steamer, grain, San Francisco to the 
United Kingdom, or Continent, 31s 3d, less 1s 3d, 
direct, July; Italian steamer, same voyage, 30s, 
less Is 3d, direct, August. British steamer, ore, 
Bilboa to Philadelphia, lls 6d, July 20, char- 
tered abroad. British steamer, ore, Carthagena 
to Philadelphia, 9s 144d, chartered abroad. Two 
British steamers, (previously,) deals, Montreal 
to the United Kingdom, 40s, July. British 
steamer, (previously,) deals, Montreal to West 
Hartlepool, 41s 94, July, August. British 
steamer, (previously,) deals, Miramichi to West 
Hartlepool, 45s, July. British steamer, general 
cargo, hence to China and Japan, private terms. 
Norwegian steamer, general cargo, Hamburg to 
the United States, 8s, if two ports of discharge, 
6d extra, July. Britism steamer, general cargo, 
Virginia to a direct port, United Kingdom, 13s 
6d. British steamer, deals, St. 

Glasgow, 38s 9d. British steamer, ore, 

to North of Hatteras, 8s 6d. Dutch ship, 

eral cargo, Java to the United Kingdom, Conti- 
nent, or United States, 22s 6d, October, char- 
tered abroad. British ship, wheat or barley, San 
Francisco to Cork for orders, to the United 
Kingdom, Havre, Aatwerp, or Dunkirk, 30s 
and 31s 3d respectively, less 1s 3d direct, July. 
British ship, grain, San Francisco to Cork for 
orders, to the United. Kingdom, Havre, Antwerp, 
or Dunkirk, 28s 9d, less 1s 3d direct, August, Sep- 
tember. British ship, grain, Portland, Oregon, 
to Cork for orders, to the United Kingdom, 
Havre, Antwerp, Dunkirk or Hamburg, 31s. 3d 
other ports 2s 6d extra less 1s 3d direct, October, 
November. German bark, grain, Tacoma to Cork 
for orders, to the United Kingdom, Havre, Ant- 
werp or Dunkirk, 81s 3d less 1s 3d direct, new 
crop. British bark, hemp, Manila to Delaware 
Breakwater for orders, $4 less 25c if direct. Nor- 
wegian bark, china clay, Plymouth to Rew Fore, 
7s 8d. Norwegian bark, 38,500 barrels setae’ 
petroleum, hence to Ipswich, 2s 104d. Er 
bark, sawn timber, Pensacola to the Unite 
Kingdom, private terms. Bark, 297 tons, case 
oll, hence to Antonina, Brazil, $3,000. Schooner, 
lumber, Fernandina to Philadelphia, $4.25. 





CHICAGO PRODUCE MARKETS. 


CHICAGO, June 27.—To-day closed with no im- 
provement in business, one of the dullest weeks 
on the Board of Trade in many months. This 
fact is noteworthy in view of the reported im- 
provement in business circles which was claimed 
by a morning paper, in published interviews with 
prominent men, to-day. The feeling in the wheat 
market was heavy, prices sagging throughout 
the session and closing heavy at inside figures. 
A break in securities on the New-York Stock 
Exchange was the keynote to a decline which 
came near the close. Holders of July wheat, who 
have been relying on the curtailment of the 
regular storage room at this place, by reason of 
the recent disciplining of several houses, to help 
them out, but finding that ‘ shorts’’ displayed 
not the least uneasiness and that every bushel 
so far put out by the bears showed a profit, were 
induced to dispose of their property and assume 
their losses. The weight of offerings carried 
prices below the lowest point previously record- 
edonthecrop. The weather continued good, and 
crop reports were assuring. Liverpoo} cables were 
quiet and steady, but Continental markets quot- 
ed declines. Receipts in the Northwest were 380 
cars, against 507 last Saturday and 237 a year 
ago. Chicago had 8 cars, and inspected out 
52,914 bushels. Export clearances from both 
coasts for the week were 2,837,000 bushels, and 
Argentina shipped 320,000 bushels during the 
same period. Atlantic seaboard shipments were 
light at 189,539 bushels. September wheat opened 
from 56%4c to 56%c, declined to 55%e, where it 
closed—3g@M%ec under yesterday. Cash wheat was 
weak and %c lower. Receipts at principal Ww est- 
ern points, 383,440 bushels; shipments, 240,230 
bushels. Receipts at Eastern points were 191,- 
947 bushels; shipments, 78,231 bushels. 

CORN—Moved off under the weakening of 
wheat. The trade was light and unimportant, 
with nothing but local interest displayed. Re- 
ceipts were large at 473 cars, and 64,075 bushels 
were withdrawn from store. Liverpool cables 
were quiet .and steady. Argentine shipments, 
664,000 bushels of corn last week. Export clear- 
ances were light at 78,231 bushels. September 
corn opened at 28%4c, sold at 28, closing at the 
inside—Y%c under yesterday. Cash corn was 
steady until near the close, when a nominal de- 
cline of %c took place. Receipts at principal 
Western points were 315,365 bushels; shipments, 
242,301 bushels. Receipts at Eastern points were 
191,947 bushels. 

OATS—With an individual undertone of weak- 
ness and a surrounding atmosphere of depres- 
sion, it was scarcely to be expected that oats 
would show any inclination to improvement. 
Receipts were 338 cars, and 512,601 bushels were 
withdrawn from store. Export clearances were 
but 250 bushels. September oats closed 4c under 
yesterday. Cash oats were weak, with buyers 
indifferent. Prices were 4c lower. 

RYE—Was easy. There were sellers at yester- 
day's decline, but the demand was tame. Re- 
ceipts were 8 cars. No. 2, to go to store, sold at 
30c, and no grade at 27c. No. 2, on track, also 
sold at 30c; July was 30c asked; August, 30%0 
asked; September, 31144c asked. 

BARLEY—Was quiet and nominally steady. 
Business was restricted, both by small offerings 
and slow demand. The range was from 22c to 
27c for common to fair; 28c to 82c for good to 
choice, with fancy about 33c. 

PROVISIONS—The amount of trade in product 
was about as. usual for a Saturday half-kcliday. 
The hog market on the last day of the week is 
seldom an important one, and product, except on 
extraordinary occasions, sympathizes in the dull- 
ness. The feeling in provisions to-day was 
about steady. Toward the close the weakness of 
wheat had a discouraging effect. September 
pork closed 174%4c lower than yesterday, Septem- 
ber lard a shade lower, and September ribs un- 
changed. 

Domestic markets were quiet and firm. Liver- 
pool quoted 3d decline on lard. Receipts 
were moderate and the shipments large. The 
cash market was quiet and firm. Estimated re- 
ceipts for to-morrow: Wheat, 16 cars; corn, 505 
cars; oats, 350 cars; ‘hogs, 37,000 head. 

FREIGHTS—Were dull. Lake rates were un- 
changed. HIDES—Firm. Holders were strong 
in their views, and buyers were obliged to raise 
bids in some instances. Packers’ hides were 
quoted as follows: Natives, heavy, 8%c asked; 
light, 74c asked; native cows, heavy, 7c asked; 
light, 744c asked; butt brands, heavy, 8c asked; 
light, 7%4c asked; Coloradoes, heavy, 7\c asked; 
light, 64c asked; Texas heavy, 8c asked; light, 
8c asked. 

The leading futures ranged as follows: 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 


ee No. 35K@ 55%@ 
une ....55%4@.. S5%@~ b4%@. 54%Q... 
July 2. .255%@55% 554%Q_. tt bao. 
_ TITTBeRESey 58@.. BSLOL be 2... 

Corn No. 2— 

June ....2744@.. 274%@27% 264@... 26%@.., 
B9G2iK 204@-- 204Q-- 
74.4 ++ @.. ~ 
30%@.. 30%0.. 
15%@.. 


Oats No, 2— 


July ....27%K@.. 
15%@.. 15%@.. 


Sept. ...28%4@.. 

May ....30%@.. 
16%4@.. 16 B 
19 @.. 18%@.. 


ess Pork, per bbl— 

July 7.00 

OG... «<% 7.17% 
Lard, per 100 lb— 

July 8.90 

Sept.  .<. 4.05 
Short Ribs, per 100 lb— 

July 8.65 8.67% 

Sept. 3.80 3.8214 

Cash quotations were as follows: Flour dull 
and easy; prices unchanged; No. 2 Spring wheat 
54%;@554%4c; No. 3 Spring wheat, 51@56c; No. 3 
red, 55%.@56%4c; No. 2 corn, 27%c; No. 2 oats, 
15%@16c; No. 2 rye, 30c; No, 2 barley, 83c; 
No. 1 flaxseed, 7844c; prime timothy seed, $2.90; 
mess pork, per bbl, $6.90@$6.95; lard, per 100 
Ib, $3.8734@$3.90; short ribs, sides, (loose,) $3.60@ 
$3.65; dry-salted shoulders, (boxed,) $3.87144@ 
$4.12%; short clear sides, (boxed,) $3.87%4@$4; 
whisky, distillers’ finished goods, per gallon, 
$1.22; sugars, cut loaf, 5.57c; granulated, 4.95c; 
ss A, 4.57c; linseed oil, raw, 39c; boiled, 

c. 

Articles, Receipts. Shi 
Flour, bbls..... Pec varéutwides 4.980 aa 
Wheat, bushels........ 
Corn, bushels.. 
Oats, bushels.. 
Rye, bushels...... 
Barley, bushels............— 10,150 

On the Produce Exchange to-day’ the butter 
market was steady; extra creamery, 14\4c; firsts 
18@14c; seconds, 10@12c. Eggs were firm; fresh 
stock, 104.@114c. 


STATE OF TRADBEP. 


o< one $7.00 
7.174% 
8.9244 
4.05 


ween 





MILWAUKEE, June 27.—Wheat opened quiet 
and steady, but weakened gradually, and de- 
clined %4c; September opened at 56!4c, fell to 
55%c, and closed at 55%c; cash and July ranged 
lc low; sample wheat, 4c lower; No. 1 North- 
ern, 584c; No. 2 Northern, 57%c. Barley—Sam- 

les dull; No. 3, 24@24%4c; No. 3 extra, 29c. 

ye dull and drooping; supply light; No. 1, on 
track, 314%c. Flour quiet and steady on basis 
of $3.55@$3.65 for hard Spring ‘wheat patents, in 
wood. Millstuffs ‘quiet and steady on basis of 
$6.75@$7 for sacked bran. Receipts—Flour, 6,900 
bbls; wheat, 13,650 bushels; corn, 6,500 bushels; 
barley, 4,000 bushels; rye, 1,800 bushels. Ship- 
ments—Flour, 18,542 bbls; wheat, 1,950 bushels; 
oats, 2,000 bushels; barley, 800 bushels; rye, 
600 bushels. 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 27.—Wheat closed %c low- 
er to-day and made a new record besides; wheat 
sold lower than ever before in this market; July 
opened at 524c, the highest point of the session, 
and closed at 51%c, the low point; September 
opened at 53%c and closed at 5244@52%c. Cash 
wheat millers received their premium to %e over 
July for spot No. 1, then in a few cases to 1%c. 
The bulk of cash stuff was sold at 52%c; No. 2 
Northern was in fair request at %c under No. 1; 
No. 3 cash was 2@2%c under standard; receipts, 
189 cars; shipments, 36 cars. On track: No. 7 
hard, 544%c; No. 1 Northern, 534c; No. 2, 523c. 
Flour—Patents, $3.15@$3.45; bakers’, $2.25@$2.55; 
product, 38,000 bbls; shipments, 37,943 bbis. Mill- 
stuffs—Bran shorts and middlings unchanged. 


DULUTH, Minn., June 27.—The wheat market 
declined again to-day. General stagnation seems 
to prevail, and liquidation jn July wheat adds to 
the weakness. The September spread over July 
has dropped to 4c. The market opened Ke over 
yesterday's close, 555%c, and sold down to 65514<c. 
That was the range for the day. The close: 
Cash No. 1 hard, 56c; No, 2 hard, 655c; No. 2 
Northern, 52%@53%c; No. 3 Spring, 605,@51%c; 
rejected, 455@51%c. To arrive: No. 1 hard, 
5614c; No. 1 Northern, 5544c; June, No. 1 North- 
ern, 55%c; July, No. 1 hard, 56%c; No. 1 North- 
ern, 55%4c; September, No. 1 Northern, 55 %c. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


NEW-YORK, June 27. 
BEEVES—Receipts, 65 cars, or 1,052 head, all 
consigned direct to exporters and city slaugh- 





‘ 


terers. No trading; feeling steady. City-dressed. 
native sides steady at ¢ Iv for poor te 


——— 


quality. To-day'’s London and Live 1 cables 
uote refrigerator beef selli at 6 Meo 1h; 

merican live cattle at SG c, dress weet 
American sheep at 10@ilc, dressed weight. Ship- 
ments to-day, on the Umbria, for Liverpool, 
1,976 quarters of beef; on the Mohawk, to n- 
don, 580 cattle and 2,418 owarters; om the On- 
tario, to the same port, 463 cattle; on the Brit- 
ish Queen, to the same rt, 390 cattle; on the. 
Caledonian, to Glasgow, 4 cattle; én the Mar- 
tello, to Hull, 157 cattle and 325 sheep. 

CALVES—Receipts only 17 head. Feelin 
steady. Dressed calves quiet; country-dresse 
veals sold at 4%@6%c 1b; city dressed at 
Tec; little calves at 4@5c; dressed buttermilks 
at 4@5c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS—Receipts were 21 cars, 
or 6,107 head, all or the market, and 5 cars 
besides were heid over yesterday. Sheep were 
in abundant supply and slow and dragging 
throughout at a decline of 10@15c 100 lb. Offer- 
ings of lambs were again light, and sales were 
readily effected at generally steady prices; the 
undergrades in some instances possibly showing 
a little weakness, All sold, except 2% cars of 
sheep. , Poor to good sheep sold at $2.25@$4 100 
lb; common to choice Southern lambs at $3.50 
@$6.75; a few Buffalo and State do at $6. Dressed 
mutton, 5@8c lb; dressed lambs, 9@13%6c. 

HOGS—Receipts were 22 cars, or 3,269 head. 
None for sale alive. Nominally steady at $3.40@ 
$3.90 100 Ib. 

BUFFALO, June 27.—Cattle—Receipts last twen- 
ty-four hours, 4,180 head; total for week thus 
far, 15,430 head; for same time last week, 16,830 
head; consigned through, 4,140 head; to New- 
York, 2,240 head; on sale, 20 head; market 
opened steady, with but few here; closed steady; 
light steers, $3.60@$3.65; fair cows, $2.40@$3; fat 
bulls, $2.75@$3; stock bulls, $2.15; veals dull and 
lower; good to choice, $3.5C@$4.25; common, $3@ 
$3.25. Hogs—Receipts last twenty-four hours, 
7,840 head; total for week thus far, 44,320 head; 
for same time last week, 47,700 head; consigned 
4,960 head; 


through, 4,640 head; to New-York, . 
ut 


on sale, 3,200 head; market opened lower, 
fairly active; closed easy, but with all sold; 
Yorkers, good weights, $3.60@$3.62; light lots 
and pigs, $3.65; mixed packers, $3.50; light me- 
dium weights, $3.40@$3.45; extreme heavy, $3.35; 
roughs, $8@$3.10; stags, $2@$2.50. Sheep and 
Lambs—Receipts last twenty-four hours, 7,800 
head; total for week thus far, 29,600 head; for 
same time last week, 22,800 head; consigned 
through, 6,400 head; to New-York, 1,600 head; on 
sale, 2,000 head; market opened dull and lower 
for lambs; sheep steady to strong; closed steady 
for sheep; very dull and weak for lambs, with aw 
number unsold; prime lambs, $5.40@$5.65; good to 
choice, $4.75@$5.25; culls and common, $2.50@ 
$4.50; mixed sheep, good to choice, $3.65@$4; 
culls to fair, $1@$3.50; mixed choice sheep ang 
yearlings, $4.25; export sheep, $3.85@$4; ne fancy 
heavy wethers here. 


East LIBERTY, June 27.—Cattle—Receipts 
light; market steady; extra, $4.25@$4.35; prime, 
$4.20@$4.25; good, $4.10@$4.25; tidy, $4.10@$4.15; 
fair, $3.60@$4; common, $3@$3.50; common to 
good fat bulls and cows, $2.25@$3.25; heifers, $3 
@$4.10; fresh cows and springers, $15@$40. Hogs 
—Market shade higher; prime medium, $3.60 
$3.65; prime light, $8.65@$3.70; Yorkers, $3.55 
$3.65; pigs, $3.50@$3.70; heavy hogs, $3.15@$3.30; 
good roughs, $2.50@$3. Sheep—Market slow; 
prime, $3.80@$4; good, $3.60@$3.70; fair mixed, 
$3@$3.45; common, $2@$2.75; culls, 50c@$1.50; 
fair to good yearlings, $2.75@$4.25; Spring lambs, 
$3@$5; veal calves, $4@$4.50. 

Sr. Louis, June 27.—Cattle—Receipts, 196 head; 
market steady but slow; native steers, $3.35@ 
$3.55; Texas, $2.90. Hogs—Receipts, 1,286 head; 
market steady; light, $3.10@$3.25; mixed, $2.90@ 
$3.25;* heavy, $3@$3.30. Sheep—Receipts, 409 
head; market shade easier; natives, $3@$3.60; 
lambs, $4@$5.25. 

Kansas City, June 27.—Hogs—Receipts, 5,300 
head; market opened slow, closed weak; light 
and pigs, $3.10@$3.30; medium, $3.05@$3.1244; 
heavy, $2.90@$3.05. Cattle—Receipts, 1,500 head/ 
market nominal. No sheep. 





CHICAGO LIVE STOCK, 


CHICAGO, June 27.—CATTLE--Receipts, 5 
head; market steady; common to extra steers, 
$8.50@$4.40; stockers and feeders, $2.65@$3.85; 
cows and bulls, $1.25@$3.25; calves, $3@$5.25; 
Texans, $1.90@$4. 

OGS—Receipts, 1,000 head; market heavy? 
heavy packing and shipping lots, $3@$3.25; com. 
mon to choice mixed, $3.05@$3.45; choice assori« 
<r light, $3.25@$3.50; pigs, $2.75@ 

5 


SHEEP—Receipts, 5,000 head; market steady) 
inferior to choice, $2@$2.40; lambs, $3@$3.60. 


. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


LIVERPOOL, June 27—1 P. M.—Beef—Extra Ine 
dia mess easy at 47s 6d; prime mess easy 
at 37s 64. Pork—-Prime mess, Western, 
fine, . dull at 45s; do, medium, dull at 
883 94. Hams—Short cut, about 14 to 16 lb, 
steady at 45s. Bacon—Cumberland cut, about 28 
to 80 lb, dull at 26s 6d; short rib, about 25 Ib, 
dull at 26s; long clear middles, light, about 40 to 
45 Ib, dull at 24s; long clear middles, heavy, 
about 50 to 55 Ib, dull at 23s; short clear middles, 
heavy, about 50 to 55 Ib, dull at 23s; clear bel- 
lies, about 12 to 14 lb, dull at 23s 6d. Shoulders, 
about 12 to 14 Ib, steady at 25s. Lard—Prime 
Western, spot, dull at 2is 6d. Cheese—Americam 
finest white and colored dull at 35s. Tallow— 
Prime city nominal. Cottonseed Oil—Liverpool 
refined steady at 16s. Spirits of turpentine 
steady at 19s 9d. Resin—Common firm at 4s 9d., 
Wheat—No. 2 red Winter dull at 5s 144d; No. U 
Northern Spring steady at 4s 10%d. Corn—Mixed 
Western, spot, steady at 8s 44d; June steady. at 
3s; July steady at 2s 1134d; August steady at 3s. 
Flour—St. Louis fancy Winter dull at 63s_ 9a. 
Hops at London—Pacific coast firm at 25s@45s. 

1 P. M.—Cotton—American middling, 8 31-32d., 
The sales of the day were 8,000 bales and includ- 
ed 7,400 bales American. Futures closed steady; 
American middling, low middling clause, June 
delivery, 3 56-64@3 57-64d, buyers; une and July, 
delivery, 3 55-64@3 56-64d, buyers; July and Au- 
gust delivery, 8 54-64@3 55-64d, buyers; August 
and September delivery, 3 51-64@3 52-64d, buyers; 
September and October delivery, 3 46-64@3 47-64d,, 
value; October and November delivery, 3 43-64d,, 
sellers; November and December delivery, 8 41-64 
@3 42-64d, buyers; December and January deliv- 
ery, 3 41-64@8 42-64d, value; January and Feb- 
ruary delivery, 3 41-64@3 42-64d, buyers; Febru- 
ary and March delivery, 3 42-64@3 43-64d, buyers; 
March and April delivery, 3 43-64@3 44-64d, buy- 
ers. 

LONDON, June 27--4:30 P. M.—Produce—Sugar, 
2s per cwt for Cuba centrifugal polarizing 96 
test and 9s 8d4@9s 9d for Cuba muscovado, fair 
refining. Beet Sugar—June, 10s 8d; August, 
103 54d. 

LONDON, June 27.—The imports of wool for th 
week have been as follows: From New South 
Wales, 135 bales; Victoria, 8,130 bales; South 
Australia, 967 bales; New-Zealand, 22,376 bales; 
China, 910 bales; Belgium, 745 ‘bales; Unitedl 
States, 66 bales; other places, 611 bales. The 
arrivals for the fifth series of wool sales thus 
far are 118,786 bales, of which 14,500 bales were 
forwarded direct. The offerings for next week’s 
sales are 55,899 bales. The list of offerings closed 
to-day. 

NASSAU, June 23.—Sponge market lively; cone 
siderable offered, but quality inferior; prices 
somewhat lower. 


BREMEN, June 27.—Petroleum, 6 marks 14 
pfennigs for American. 





COTTON MARKETS. 


Npw-ORLEANS, June 27.—Cotton weak; good 
middling, 7 3-16c; middling, 6%c; iow middling, 
6 11-16c; good ordinary, 6 7-16c; net and gross 
Teceipts, 273 bales; exports to the Continent, 
2,650 bales; coastwise, 48 bales; sales, 250 bales; 
Stock, 70,955 bales. The New-Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change will be closed on July 3 and 4. 

GALVESTON, June 27.—Cotton nominal; mid- 
dling, 6%c; low middling, 6%c; good ordinary, 
6%c; net and gross receipts, 82 bales; sales, 108 
bales, all spinners; stock, 11,267 bales. 

SAVANNAH, June 27.—Cotton dull; middling, 
fc; low middling, 6 13-16c; good ordinary not 
quoted; net and gross receipts, 284 bales; saler: 
none; stock, 9,101 bales. 





A TEST OF CREDULITY. 


Roentgen Marvels Said to Have Been 
Eclipsed Completely. 


Paris Dispatch to The London Standard. 

It may be rash to pronounce that any- 
thing is beyond the photographer’s art. But 
the communication just made to the Paris 
Académie de Médecine by Dr. Baraduc is 
so astonishing that if he had made it be- 
fore Dr. Réntgen had rendered his dis- 
covery public, very few people would have 
been inclined even to inquire into the mat- 
ter. Indeed, Dr. Baraduc affirms he has 
succeeded in photographing thought, and 
he has shown numerous photographs in 
proof of his assertion. 5 

His usual method of proceeding is simple 
enough. The person whose thought is to be 
hotographed enters a dark room, places 
his hand on a photographic plate, and 
thinks intently of the object the image of 
which he wishes to see produced. It is 
stated by those who have examined Dr. 
Baraduc’s photographs that most of them 
are very cloudy, but that a few are com- 
paratively distinct, representing the feat- 
ures of persons and the outlines of things. 
Dr. Baraduc goes further, and declares that 
it is possible to produce a photographic 
image at a great distance. 

Jn his communication to the Académie de 
Médecine he relates that Dr. Istrate, when 
he was going to Campana, declared he 
would appear on a photographic plate of 
his friend, M. Hasden, at Bucharest. On 
the 4th of August, 1893, M. Hasden, at 
Bucharest, went to bed with a photographic 
plate at*his feet and another at his head. 
Dr. Istrate went to sleep at Campana, at 
a distance of about 300 kilometers from 
Bucharest, but before’ closing his eyes he 
willed with all his might that his image 
should appear on the photographic plate 
of his friend. According» to Dr. Baraduc, 
that marvel was accomplished. Journalists 
who shave examined the photograph in 
question state that it consists of a kind 
of luminous spot on the photographic plate, 
in the midst of which can be traced the, 
profile of a man. 





The Bank Murderer, 


From The Davenport (Iowa) Democrat. ‘ 
George H. Semple was a nephew of &, 
Kennedy of Moline. In the early days in 
Chicago his father was a most successful 
grocery salesman. Twenty years ago he 
removed his family to New-York, where for 
twelve years he held a responsible position 
in a leading grocery house at a large sal- 
ary. His family was well reared and pro- — 
vided for; the parents were communicants! 
in a prominent Episcopal Church, and for 
roars young George was a m 





ember of th 
ys’ choir. But he went, little by littl 
astray, from to worse, 
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New-York society, or at least that portion. 


of it which has not crossed the seas this 
and which is scattered through 
the suburbs and at Newport, Narragansett, 
and Southampton, will say 
farewell to the “‘ month of roses” on Tues- 


Summer, 


Lar Harbor, 


day next without regret, for by universal 


consent a vainy June, which that of the 
present year has been for the most part, 
is one of the most depressing seasons 
imaginable. One somehow associates the 
Gays and the verdure of early Sum- 
mer with Clear airs, soft, blue skies, and 
brilliant sunshine, and when for these are 
substituted cold east winds, a gray palh of 
cloud, and continued Scotch mist or pour- 
ing rain, rone somehow feels defrauded of 
one’s just dues, and mopes and refuses to 
be comforted. It would be impossible to 
estimate the number of people of both 
sexes who have during the dreary days of 
the past week wandered listlessly around 
the chilly rooms of country houses or ho- 
tels, who have looked out from piazzas 
upon a dreary waste of sea and sky or upon 
sodden fields and dripping trees, who have 
yawned the daylight hours away and 


dawdled through those of the evening as 
best they could, and who have finally, 
morning after morning, risen to find the 
weather vanes pointing relentlessly to the 
east and to realize that another day’s plans 
for pleasure must be changed. It has been 
a week of continued annoyance and dis- 
appointment, and only the one blessed fact 
that the threatened storm held off until 
Tuesday evening, so that the one sporting 
event to which New-York society still flocks 
and which has its loyalty and its interest, 
mamely, the Suburban race, could be run 
without rain, has compensated for the 
week’s disappointments. : 

* *« 

- 


song 


It must have been an encouraging and 
hopeful sign to the comparatively few 
American gentlemen who have not lost 
their faith that the “‘ sport of kings” would 
gome day again secure the interest and 
support of the better elements in American 
life, that the “Suburban” brought to 
Sheepshead Bay on Tuesday, and, despite 
the lateness of the season, the most thor- 
oughly representative and fashionable at- 
tendance for some years past, and one 
which in a measure recalled the old charm- 
ing atmosphere of Jerome Park. The fact 


that society had pinned its faith in and to 
Mr. Belmont’s winner, “Sir Henry of Na- 
varre,”” may have had something to do 
with the turning out of the well-known wo- 
men and men who witnessed the Suburban, 
and to their pleasure and delight, and, it 
must confessed, also to their surprise, the 
victory of Sir Henry; but this of itself was 
not sufficient to account for the revival in 
racing interest which was made manifest 
by this attendance. The boxes on the 
grand stand never presented a more at- 
tractive appearance, filled as they were not 
only with some of the best-known, but 
some of the always best-dressed women in 
New-York society, who with their escorts 
entered into the excitement and pleasure 
of the day with keen zest. The scene must 
have been an interesting one to the many 
representat4#ves of the leading New-York 
dressmakers and milliners, who were early 
on hand for the Spring fashions, albeit the 
coolness of the day made wearing of dark 
stuffs necessary, and have not been seen 
to as good an advantage this season, 
s.* 

It is difficult to decide who were the best 
dressed among the many well dressed wo- 
men at the Suburban, but it may, perhaps, 
be safely said that Mrs. Charles H. Have- 
meyer, Mrs. James L. Kernochan, Mrs. 
Albert Stevens, Mrs Perry Tiffany, Mrs. 
Frederic Benedict, Miss Belle Neilson, 
Mrs. August Belmont, and Mrs. James H. 
Beeckman wore the most effective and 
stunning gowns of the day. Mrs. Havemey- 
er, who had as guests in her box Mr. and 
Mrs, Albert Stevens, Miss Anna Sands, and 
Messrs. Hamilton W. Cary, James F. D. 
Lanier,” Winthrop Rutherford, and Perry 
Tiffany, wore a linen suit of blue, whose 
short jacket was trimmed with white silk, 
and whose vest was of white and blue silk. 
A white straw hat with two huge white 
wings and. a bunch of pink roses completed 
her costume. Mrs. Stevens’s brunette beau- 
ty was framed in a gown of purple crépe 
trimmed with white lace, while her large 
hat was ccvered with white and purple 
flowers, and Miss Anna Sands was gowned 
in white linen with a large straw hat of 
white, covered with light yellow tulle. Mrs. 
Kernochan, who with her husband was a 
guest in Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont’s 
box, wore a very simple made, but most 
becoming, gown of white and blue foulard 
trimmed with white lace, while her black 
Gainsborough hat was trimmed with black 
feathers. Mrs. Tiffany, who was Miss Hav- 
emeyer, wore a unique combination gown— 
a skirt of light green silk, and a waist of 
blue and green silk trimmed with lace. 
Both Mrs. Benedict and Mrs. Beeckman 
Wore remarkably effective gowns of brown 
linen, the former’s being trimmed with pink 
satin ribbon and topped by a large black 
hat, while Mrs. Beeckman’s bodice was of 
light blue silk embroidered with white, and 
she wore a small black hat which con- 
trasted strongly with the huge Gains- 
boroughs that surrounded her. Miss Neil- 
son, who was in her mother’s box, looked 
remarkably handsome in a combination 
suit—a. waist of plaid silk and a skirt of 
black and white silk with an immense black 
hat. Other effective costumes were those 
worn by Mrs. August Belmont, a cream silk 
covered with black lace and a small bonnet 
of black wings trimmed with dashes of 
crimson satin; by Mrs. Kennedy, who was 
with Mrs. Belmont, of silk covered with 
black grenadine and trimmed with white 
chiffon; by Miss Knowlton, who was with 
Mrs. Benedici, a light blue organdie 
trimmed with white, and by Mrs. William 
P. Douglas, who was in blue and white 
figured silk. The diminution in size of the 
big sleeves was very noticeable, and was 
commented upon by. those of the men pres- 
ent, who had an eye for women’s gowns, 
with regret. One old Union Club bachelor 
was heard to remark audibly: ‘ Dash it, 
here are women beginning to abandon the 
most becoming fashion that has-blessed us 
in years, the big sleeves that made even 
homely women pretty. It’s too bad, they’ve 
got to go.” 

se 

Most of the boxholders who went to the 
Suburban arrived eaily, and enjoyed lunch- 
eon before the races began, so that the 
scene in the clubhouse and at the west end 
of the grand stand was a‘lively and en- 
joyable one. The sporting set from West- 
chester, Hempstead, Orange, and Staten 
Island was of course largely in evidence, 
but the fashionable suburban colonies at 
Morristown, Tuxedo, the Upper Hudson, 
and the Long Island resorts had all sent 
large contingents, who made, on the whole, 
a very creditable showing. The boxes were 
occupied by August Belmont, James L. 
Kernochan, S. S. Howland, John G. Heck- 
écher, J. B. Haggin, Foxhall Keene, H. P. 
Brookman, Thomas Hitchcock, J. Buchanan 
Houston, Mrs. Belle Neilson, James H. 
Beeckman, De Forest Manice, Charles F. 
Havemeyer, and Frederic H. Benedict, all 
With parties of well-known men and wo- 
men, while among other prominent persons 
Seen in the boxes on the grand stand or in 
the clubhouse were Sir Roderick Cameron, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Lamontagne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grand Benedict, Mavroyeni' Bey, Goold 
Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. James L. Waterbury, 
Mr. and Mrs.-George B. De Forest, Mr. and 
Foca Robert L, Cutting, and all the prom- 

ent clubmen in New-York. Mr... Bel- 
most’s victory was Socially a most Emer 
one, and both himself and his wife were 

Warmiy congratulated on Sir enry’s 
The races over and the Suburban 
world scat. 
tered, some to Manhattan Beach to dine 

the city, wher they thro: 
aldorf and 8, 





the majority betook themselves to their 
suburban homes. It wil) be many years 
before the Suburban of 1896 will be for- 
gotten by either the sporting or society 
elements which witnessed it. 

* « 

— 

The past week, save for its one great 
event, Suburban Day, has been almost de- 
void of social incident, either in town or 
country, and thai which opens to-day 
promises to be about as barren, so far as 
social incidents or events are concerned. 
The few people who have been fortunate 
enough to linger on in the city and escape 
the dreary rainstorms of three days in the 
country or at the seaside, now that better 
weather has come. are hastening out of 
town, and preparations are being made for 
the near opening of the season at the 
further Summer resorts. As was said in 
this column, however, last Sunday, there 
will not be much stir at Newport, Narra- 
gansett, Southampton, or Bar Harbor until 
after the “glorious Fourth” has passed. 
Letters from ail these places deplore the 
continued cold ard wet weather, and the 
consequent absence of any entertainment 
or entertaining. Ti.e Fourth is never a 
very lively day at Newport, its chief in- 
cidents being Major and Mrs. Gibbs’s fete 
for the school children and Mrs. Kernochan’s 
lawn party. This year, however, the Clam- 
bake Club will hold its first bake for the 
season on the holiday, and this will relieve 
the tedium of the day to the male portion 
of society assembled there. Seabright is 
the gayest of the nearer suburbs at pres- 
ent, and promises to have an exceptionally 
jolly Sumimer. The new golf links are the 
resort of all the younger men and women 
every afternoon, while the ree Beach 
Club is the popular place of meeting in the 
mornings. Every cottage on the beach and 
on the Rumson Road is taken for the Sum- 
mer, and there are many rumors of all 
sorts of gayety in prospect. 

s « 
= 

The engagements of Mr. Moses Taylor 
and Miss Edith Bishop, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Heber R. Bishop, and of Mr. Ernesto 
Fabbri and Miss Edith Shepard are the 
latest to be announced, and both have ex- 
cited pleasurable interest. Mr. Taylor, who 
is the grandson of the late Moses Taylor, 
is heir, through his father, Mr. Henry A. 
C. Taylor, to a fortune of some millions, 
while Miss Bishop will in time have suffi- 
cient to relieve her from any fear of starv- 
ation. Mr. Bishop’s older daughters, Mrs. 
James L. Harriman and Mrs. J. F. De 
Lanier. chose as their partners in life gen- 
tlemen of. large means, and their younger 
sister has followed their example, so that 
the Bishop family may now be counted a 
close second to the Wilson family, so far 
as wealthy marriages are concerned. Mr. 
Fabbri, who ‘is a handsome young Italian 
in appearance, although he considers him- 
self an American, as his father was for 
many years a resident of New-York, re- 
cently inherited a large fortune from his 
uncle, Egisto Fabbri, for many years a 
artner in the house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
t is unnecessary to say that his fiancée, 
Miss Shepard, is an heiress. The young 
couple met in Florence, when Miss Shep- 
ard was there on a visit with her mother 
last Winter. It is understood that their 
marriage will take place early this Autumn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Belmont are now 
due at Newport, and there is much curiosi- 
ty expressed as to the exact nature of their 
reception here. A weekly paper, noted for 
its bright verses, rather amusingly treats 
of this matter under the heading of “‘ The 
Vital Question,” as follows: 

Will the Vanderbilts be pleasant 

To the Belmonts when they come? 
Will they kill the fatted pheasant? 
Will they sound the welcome drum? 


Will they smilingly be able 

To concede a point or so? 

Will they have them at their table 

On the strength of Marlborough? 
*,* 

Oyster Bay is enjoying an unusually live- 
ly Summer. The members of the old Oyster 
Bay set are well established in their an- 
cestral homes, and are welcoming this 
Summer some new-comers, particularly Mr. 
and Mrs. “ Willie” Allen, Who have taken 
a cottage near the town. Mrs. Allen, who 
is one of the prettiest of Southern women, 
and who is noted for her wit and repartee 
and vivacity of manner, has been recently 
entertaining another extremely pretty wo- 
man from New-Orleans, a Mrs, McConneco. 
Mr. Colgate Hoyt gave Mrs. Allen and 
Mrs. McConneco a yachting party last 
week. Mr. and Mrs. Frederic H. Benedict, 
who are also at Oyster Bay, entertained a 
large party on their steam yacht Vision 
last Sunday. 
ad 
of Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, will sail on the steamship Lu- 
ecania on July 4 for Europe. She will visit 
France, Italy, Austria, and Germany, and 
will return to this country in October. 

s,* 
Miss Katherine Nammack will be mar- 
ried in St. Mary’s Church on July 8 at 
noon to Dr. David P. Fleming, a recent 
accession to the professional ranks and at 
present attached to Gouverneur Hospital. 
s,* 

Mrs. Charles H. Swan of Brevoort Place, 
Brooklyn, and her grandson, Willie Pres- 
sell Stewart, will spend the Summer at Lib- 
erty, N. Y. 


Mrs. Dean Holt 





LONG BRANCH HOTELS OPEN. 


Many Summer Guests Now There— 
Among the Cottagers. 


Lone Brancu, N. J., June 27.—To-day 
was opening day for nearly every hotel, 
boarding house, and clubhouse at this fam- 
ous resort, and large numbers of people 
arrived during the day by the different 
trains and boats. The hotel proprietors 
look for a good and lively season, 

About the first important event of the 
season was the opening of the Monmouth 
Beach Casino, on Wednesday night. Gar- 
ret A. Hobart, the. Republican candidate 
for Vice President, was there and took an 
active part in the affair. Mr. Hobart is a 
cottage owner at Monmouth Beach. More 
than 300 persons were present. 

Mrs. J. J. Knox of New-York, who re- 
turned recently from Europe, was one of 


the arrivals at Monmouth Beach during 
the week. 

Col. William Barbour of Paterson, N. J., 
one of Gov. Griggs’s staff, and H,. L. Hor- 
ton, John McClintock, and D, Sackett 
Moore of New-York have arrived at Mon- 
mouth Beach for the Summer. 

Mrs. J. W. Spaulding of New York, who 
has just returned from an extended tour 
through Italy, is at her Monmouth Beach 


ota 

>» T. Cook of New-York, who had his 
shoulder dislocated while getting off a cable 
ear recently, is slowly recovering at his 
cottage, on Lincoln Avenue, Elberon. 

Mrs. E. H. Fitler of Philadelphia arrived 
at 4g handsome cottage, at Elberon, this 
week. 

George M. Pullman and family of Chi- 
cago took possession of their Ocean Avenue 
cottage at Elbcron, to-day. * 

James S. Hedges of New-York is occu- 
pying No. 83 Norwood Park cottage for the 
Summer. 

The Casino at Norwood Park will be 
opened for the season to-morrow. The 
Rev. Charles H. Young, who took posres- 
sion of his cottage during the week, will be 
the pastor in charge. 

At the Howland Hotel, Proprietor Sprague 
was busily engaged to-day getting the first 
instalment of his guests set to rights in 
their rooms the majority of whom have 
come to spend the season there. The ar- 
rivals were Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Bates of 
Baltimore, Md.; Mr. and Mrs. C. M. John- 
son, Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. M. 
J. enney and family, Summit, N . 
Eugene Shorley, Boston, Mass.; 

Mrs. Culbert, 8. Denzig and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. L, Fisher, Mr. and Mrs, 8. S. Guggen- 
heimer, Mrs. J. L. Hoffman and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. E, Lyman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Lang, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Morris, D, J. Steinhart and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Corn and family, Mr. Feucht- 
wanger, M. Goldstein and family, Mrs. Hag- 
gart, Miss Webster, Mrs. M. 8. Meyers and 
Gacgnter, and Miss Hodzing, all of New- 
ork. . 


A humber of guests who were booked at 
the Scarboro Hotel to ive on the open- 
ing to-day were a little In advance, and 
came in on Proprietor Meares a couple of 
days ahead, but nevertheless, Mr. Meares 
was prepa for them. The ocoee ar- 
rivals were Harry Franklin of wood, 
S. D.; Mrs. J. J. Redpath and two sons, 
J. E, and Harold, Montreal; G. L. Will- 
iams, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Pachner, A. Bohwars, H. 
V. Tejetmeier and son, E 
family, the Mi E. and H. Jerkouski, 
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‘tavally, Phi} Lesserman and family, Henry 
Jaco Hi a Pauline an 
daughter, Mrs. Bronner, Samuel Kessler 
and family, H. Lowenstein and family, Mrs. 
Charles Rosenbaum and family, Mrs. M. B, 
Mendjun, Mrs, M. Bernhard and daughter, 
Joseph Kohn, and Miss Stella Werner o 
New-York. 

At the United States Hotel the smiling 
countenance of Jd. C. Van Cleaf is seen, as 
many will be pleased to learn, who are in 
the habit of summering at that hotel. 
Mr. Van Cleaf has been absent, as its pro- 
prietor. for the past two seasons. The 
arrivals to-day were Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
B. Stevens of Newark, N. J.; Wade 8S. Dent 
and James D. Ros of New-Orieans, La.; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Spiller, Boston, Mass.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Levy and W. 
Nelson and family of New-York; Mr, and 
Mrs. I. R. Gammon, Mr. ane Mrs. R. D: 
De Ronde, H. H. Lamport, John G. Wells, 
Mrs. EB. 8 Boyd, C. R. Collier and family, 
A. C. Case and family, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Charies Gage, all of Erookiyn. 

Col. D. M. Hildreth of the West End Ho- 
tel and. cottages is anticipating a good se- 
son. He has had the hotel attractively 
painted and a larce addition put to the 
main building. The cottages have been 
open to guests for the past two weeks, and 
the hotel opened its doors on Thursday, be- 
ing about two days in advance of some of 
the neighboring hotels. Some_of the prom- 
inent arrivals at the West End since its 
opening are G. W. Lynch of San Diero, 
Cal.; the Hon. Edward Murphy and fam- 
ily, Washington, D. C.; B. M. Shanley and 
wife, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. M. R. Shanley, 
Clinton, N. J., and Joseph H. Steiner and 
wife, George Yazbeck, Herzfield| Richard, 
Dr. C. W. Brown, Mrs. Simon, Miss Stella 
Simon, Mrs. Sandheim and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. §. Bachrach, and Miss F, Rosen- 
baum, all of New-York. 





ATLANTIC CITY’S SUMMER SEASON. 


Completion of the Ocean Esplanade— 
A New Bicycle Roadway. 


ATLANTic City, N. J., June 27.—The warm 
midsummer weather which has so oppressed 
the outside world during the past week 
has been almost. unnoticed here by the sea, 
Visitors for the entire season are arriving 
by the score on every incoming train, and 
all the large houses and a large number 
of the middle-sized ones are nearly filled. 
The cottage element has also put in an ap- 
pearance in stronger force than ever be- 
fore, with the result that few of Atlantic 
City’s Summer villas are unoccupied. The 
social activity of the resort has begun in 
earnest, and dances at all the hotels, large 
and small, are nightly occurrences. Beach 
parties, sailing, fishing, and crabbing ex- 
cursions, tennis, horseback riding, and the 
numerous excursion trips from the city are 
all once again indulged in with a hearty 
vigor, and much enjoyed by the guests day 
by day. 

As much depended upon the completion 
of the new Esplanade many were the fears 
that this mammoth structure would not be 
in readiness until well into the Summer, 
but after working night and day for a 
month or more, the undertaking received 
its finishing touches last Thursday, and 
Atlantic City rejoices in the greatest ocean 
promenade of its kind ever erected, and 
one that will comfortably accommodate 
the immefise throngs that make the beach 
front thelr objective point. The walk now 
extends from the Inlet to the Excursion 
House, the entire length of the city, a dis- 
tance of over four miles, with a width of 


forty feet. Its structural work 18 not only 
ornamental, but possesses the strength that 
will easily Stand the most severe strain 
that could be placed on it. As the work 
progressed the owners of the beach front 
property erected many artistic and cem- 
fortable pavilions on the ocean side, a feat- 
ure greatly appreciated and much utilized 
by the visitors. 

Matters in yachting circles are active, 
and among the prominent events booked 
for the coming week is the semi-annual 
cup race of the poeaguite Fieet, which 
takes* place next Tuesday morning. |The 
course will be an eight-mile one, and, as 
over twenty boats are éntered, the affair 
promises to be most interesting. 

A favorite diversion this year with the 
eottagers and hotel guests is = trolley 
party, and, as the ride from Atlantic City 
to Longport and return is a most pleasant 
one at this season, and the arrangements 
for the comfort of those who participate 
are carefully looked after, this amusement 
has become a noteworthy fad. The cars 
that carry these parties were especially 
built for the purpose, while their effects 
in electric lighting is something far beyond 
the ordinary. The excursion route between 
this city and Brigantine is again in service, 
and provides another means by which the 
visitors can enjoy an agreeable trip. The 
season proper on the Ocean Pier was re- 
sumed during the week, and the eagerness 
with which the public sought its breezy 
confines promises another successful season 
for this resort. In addition to morning 
and afternoon concerts by a large orchestra, 
nightly hops will be given in the “4 
dancing pavilion. Since last season the 
pier has had many alterations, the most 
notable of which was the enlargement of 
the pavilion to almost twice its former size. 

Shing has begun in earnest and the 
yachts of the Inlet pleasure fleet are now 
taxed to their utmost capacity by parties 
seeking to capture the my bluefish or 
the toothsome sea bass. That Atlantic City 
will have a bicycle track, and a novel one, 
from this city to the mainland, is an as- 
sured fact, for, on Wednesday last, a cor- 
poration consisting of a number of promi- 
nent local citizens, with a capital cf $30,000, 
was organized to build the same. It was 
unanimously decided to make the structure 
ten feet wide and have it built entirely of 
wood. The track will be elevated four 
feet, sufficient to he above any high tide 
that may occur. The right of way has al- 
ready been secured to run alongside the 
Turnpike Road, and the track, which will be 
about six miles long, will be lighted at night 
by are lights. When completed it will be 
the only track of its kind known, and it 
is thought that it will act as a strong at- 
traction to outside wheelmen, 

Following are the guests from New-York 
at the various hotels: At the Albemarle— 
George W. Bahan. J. G. Crawford, Mrs. 
H. lL, K. Wood, Mrs. F. R. Downs, John 
Martin. At the Hotel Berkeley—S. S. Jenk- 
ins, J. Hain, and Charles E, Spratt. At 
Haddon Hall—J. A. Ferris, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Schock, Mr. and Mrs. William C.. 
Dayton, Mrs. A. Past, Dr. P. J. Koonz, 
Mi Wilkinson, W. H. Hillind, Miss Le- 
nard, Dr. A. E. Kooney, S. D. Green, Will- 
jam Walton, F, W. Lawrence, C. B, Alcott, 
Mr. and Mrs, F. L. Alcott, Mrs. J. Sheehan, 
Miss Sheehan, and C. N. Doner. 

At Kenilworth Inn—Mr. and Mrs. G. 8. 
Williams, 8. P. Hallowell, J. Barnes, 
Miss Grace Barnes, A. L. Roberts, A. B. 
Morrow, Mr. arid Mrs. T. B. Wolf, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Randall, Miss B. Byerly, O. S. 
McGuire, Mr, and Mrs. 8. P. Kramer. At 
the Rudolf—S. E. Carpenter, H. P. Shoe- 
maker, E, M. Pine, C. Weinman, G. W. 
Waggoner, 8. Haines, H. 8S. Richards, W. 
A. Tuttle, E. R. Worms, J. W. Kemper, 
H. Cohen, B. A. Rice, H. G. Stoddard, Mar- 
tin King, E. 8. , & D. Foley, T. 
J. Halstead. At the Seaside Hotse—Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Ward H. L. Sylvia, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Cornell. At the Shelburne— 
Mrs. A. P. Tappen, Mr. and Mrs, B. L. 
Mills, H. H, Stacey. At the Hotel Tray- 
more—Miss Helene Brink. Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Berlin, H. T. peer, vieorge E. Dewey, 
H. 8S. Dewey, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Stout, Mr. 
and Mrs, E. A. Neason, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
W. Berlin, W. R. Atkins, Miss G. Clark, 
J. E. Spofford, Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Miss 
Loarece. Mrs, W. Cox, Mr. and Mrs, G. W. 
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CAPE MAY’S MERRY SEASON, 


Newspaper People, Mystic Shriners, 
and New-Yorkers at Hand. 


CaPE May, N,. J., June 27.—The last of 
Cape May’s hotels for the Summer season 
opened to-day. The cottage colony has 
gone beyond its number of any previous 
season, and, aS a consequence, local pro- 
phets are saying that this will be the best 
season ever known here. The number of 
New-Yorkers here is not so large as last 
week, but within a fortnight Cape May will 
probably have its share of Gothamites 
again. ; : 

The 300 or more newspaper men with 
their wives and lady friends, who came 
yesterday as guests of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to the Stockton Hotel, are making 
it lively. They are from Washington, Bal- 
timore, and Philade’phia. 

The town was filled yesterday by Mystic 


Shriners, from Eastern Pennsylvania, who |- 


made life pleasant wherever they appeared. 
Mrs. Frances Hallenbeck of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. her daughter, Mrs. 
John M. mington, Del., gave 
a dinner on Friday to 100 of their friends. 
Vice President and Mrs. Adlai E. Steven- 
son arrived on esday, and are re 
at the Stockton. They will remain unt 
next Tuesday. Mr. Patendtre gave them 
a sailing party on Thursday afternoon 
which was attended by Mme. Arriaga and 
Miss Creavens of Indiana. 


Senator and Mrs. Blackburn of Kentucky, 


who Ww ests of the Stockton, left f 

K tucky, Puesday. ” £5 
bbons and Satolli wil visit 
mas of Philadelphia, at 


wy Bi week were 
; Jr., J. H. 
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Fisher, Miss Spencer, Miss Leavitt, EB. 8. 


Ferris, Charles E. Merwin, 
Cc. J. Watson,. James 


Hartman, J, A. 
as. 
Jackson, 


rs, Davi Merwin, 
Haynes, W. F. Allen, Harry A. 
and E. N. Hamilton. 





SOCIETY IN THE ORANGES. 


Happenings of the Last Week—Per- 
sonal Mention, 


Orance, N. J., June 27.—An attractive 
June festival was held last night at the 
Prospect Street Baptist Church under the 
auspices of the Young Pecple’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The features of the 
programme were en allegorical cantata 
sung by the Cecilian Choir of Newark and 
a searf drill by young ladies of the church. 

A pleasant retnion of the aiumni*of the 
Orange High School was held last night in 
Davis's Music Hall rooms. 

An enjoyable entertainment, 
of music and an exhibition of stereopticon 
views, was given Wednesday night at the 
Ferry Methodist Episcopal Church by the 
Junior Epworth League. 

A concert was given in Temple of Honor 


Hall Wednesday night by members of the 
Swedish Lutheran Church. 

A pretty lawn festival was given on the 
grounds at Grove Street and Central Ave- 
nue Wednesday evening “by members of 
the Wast Orange Field Club. Music was 
furnished by the Hungarian Band. 

Commencement exercises were held in 
Music Hall on Thursday evening by the 
Orange High School. The Rev. Charles 
H. Mann addressed the graduates. 

At the invitation of Miss Ida Stucky of 
North Park Street a party of young people 
went on a hay ride on Wednesday night. 

A strawberry and ice cream festiva was 
given Monday night by the Ladies’ Edu- 
cational Society of the German-English 
School. 

Commencement exercises were held by 
the East Orange High School yesterday 
afternoon, followed by a reception by the 
graduates last night. Those who read 
essayS were Miss Mary Dutton, Miss Emma 
Mecklen, Miss Leeta Jéan Smyth, and 
Leonard Smith. 

An enjoyable picnic was held on Thurs- 
day night in Glenwood Park by the Jolly 
Five Association. 

A. “ Milwaukee rally,’”’ in anticipati-n of 
the coming convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America, was held 
in the North Orange Baptist Church 
Wednesday night. 

A festival will be held in Trippe’s Woods 
next Saturday by the Mercy and Help Com- 
mittee of the Epworth League @f the San- 
ford Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The closing exercises of the German-Eng- 
lish School will be held Monday night. 

The picinec and Summer-night’s festival of 
the German-English School Association will 
be held in Roseville Park Monday, i f 13. 

The Commencement exercises 0 St. 
Mark’s School will be held on Monday night 
in the- Washington School, to be followed 
by a reception, 

A garden party will be held on Friday 
afternoon and evening by the Young Men’s 
Catholic Lyceum of Orange Valley on the 
grounds adjoining Temperance Hall. 

The Rev. John Wilson, better known as 
Ian Maclaren, the Scotch author, will give 
readings from his works in Music Hall Nov. 
13 under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Nellie Gerrish Knapp, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Edward Knapp of Ar- 
lington Avenue, East Orange, and the Rev. 
Alexander Mann of Grace Church will be 
married at noon on Tuesday in Grace 
Church. 

_Miss Anna L. Farrell of High Street and 
David Quinlan of West Orange will be mar- 
ried Tuesday morning in St. John’s Cath- 
olic Church. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Maud Irene Robinson of this city and Ed- 
ward Hammett of Germantown, Penn. 

Chandler Sexton and family and Mrs. An- 
drew J. Graham of Cleveland Street are at 
Cottage City, Mass., for the Summer. 

The Rev. and Mrs, Samuel H. Bishop of 
South Orange have sailed for Europe. 

William C. Hone and family of Prospect 
Street are in the Catskills. 

Miss Edith G. Rankin of Washington, D. 
C., is visiting here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel J. Everett of 
Brooklyn are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Fielding of South Orange. 

Mrs. Frederick B. Mead and Miss Abby 
Mead of Cleveland Street are at Asbury 
Park. 

Edward E. Quimby and family of Oak- 
wood Avenue are at Bridgehampton, L. I. 

Prof. and Mrs. Emory W. Given of Lawn 
Ridge have gone to the Maine coast. 
Herbert Smith and family of Brooklyn 
have taken the YJerolomon residence, in 
Scotland Street, South Orange. 

Dr. J. M. W. Kitchen and family of East 
Orange have gone to Gilmanton, N. H. 

Theodore Parmley of Prospect Street has 
gone on a trip up the St. Lawrence River. 
Miss Amy Jessup of Scranton, Penn., has 
been the guest of Dr. and Mrs. William J. 
Chandler of South Orange. 

Mrs. John J. Merriman of East Orange 
has sailed for Europe. 

Frederick Friedlin of Portsmouth, Va., 
has been the guest of John Gale of Park 
Street, East Orange. 

Mrs. James K. Drew of Norfolk, Va., has 
been the guest of Mrs. Orlando Smithers of 
Park Avenue. 

Mrs. John Van Vechten and Miss Louise 
Mog of South Orange are in Rochester, 

Edward P. Alling and family vf East 
Orange have gone to Huntington, L, I. 
William §. Hare and family of North 
Sixteenth Street, East Orange, are at 
Mount Tabor. 

Miss Maybelle Brooks of Washington, D. 
C., is the guest of Miss Emilie L. Holmes 
of Park Avenue and Day Street. 

David Bingham and family of Walnut 
Street, East Orange, are at Closter, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael T. Manus of Wells 
Mills, N. Y¥., are the guests of Mrs. J. D. 
B. Harrison of Centre Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Bennett of 
North Arlington Avenue, East Orange, 
have gone to the Thousand Islands. 

Mrs. William H. Baker and family of 
Munn Avenue, Bast Orange, have gone to 
California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Clark and family 
of Summit Street East Orange, have gone 
to Lake Champlain, 

Prauk H. diginau and family have gone 


to Oswego, N. Y. 
The Rev. Charles H. W. Stocking has 


sailed for Europe. 

Miss Katharine B. Franklin of East 
Orange has sailed for Europe. 

Mrs. Harriet Partting, Mrs. Alexander 
Baxter, and the Misses Baxter of East 
Orange will sail for Europe next Saturday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin L. Rider, Miss 
Rider, and Mrs. George A. Aitken, Jr., of 
Washington Street, East Orange, have gone 
to Pine Hill, in the Catskills. 

Thomas G. Barber has sailed for Europe. 

Lieut. William H. Biddle, Jr., and Lieut. 
Charles D. Parker of West Point are the 
guests of the Misses Ward of High Street. 

James J. Haaz and Fritz Trepkau are 
back from Europe. 

The Rev. Charles Townsend has returned 
from Williamstown and Lansingburg, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Shaw, the Misses 
Shaw, and James M. Shaw of Reynolds 
Terrace have sailed for Europe. 

Mrs. James Riddle and Miss Riddle of 
Junction are the guests of Mrs. E. C. An- 


‘derson of North Maple Avenue, East Or- 


ange. 

The Rev. Fritz W. Baldwin is in Marl- 
boro, N. H. 

Miss Reynolds and Miss Kirtland of Har- 
rison Street, East Orange, are in Harris- 
burg, Penn. 

Mrs. James Barton and Miss Barton of 
Baltimore have been the ,uests of Mfs. 
Alfred Lindsley of Mulford Street, East 
Orange. 

Mrs. Samuel O. 
Summit Street, East Orange, 
for Europe. 

Mr. aud Mrs. B. Ogden Chisholm of 
Mountain have sailed for Europe. 

Mrs. Helen R. Adams and the Misses 
Adams of Clinton Street, East Orange, will 
summer in Maine, 

Peter Baker of Boston, Mass., is the 
guest of Mrs. Albert Eberle of South Clin- 
ton Street, Past Orange. 

Samuel S. Dennis has sailed for Europe. 

Miss Louise Sutherland of William Street, 
East Orange, is at Chautauqua. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Edminston are at 
Old Point Comfort. 

Mrs. Alice Addie of Glenwood Avenue, 
East Orange, is at Belmar. 

Mrs. Charies P. Lloyd of Washington 
Street, East Orange, is at Belmar. 

Joseph W. McCullough of Centre Street is 
in Washington, D. C. 

James E. Mills has gone to San Francis- 


0. 
Miss Crane of Reynolds Terrace is in 
Washington, D. C. 

Charlies H. Mead has sailed for Europe. 


Church and family of 
have sailed 


Cc 





RECENT MONTCLAIR HAPPENINGS. 


Many Well-Known People 
Will Pass the Summer. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., June 27.~The Rev. Dr. 
Charlies 8. Ryman delivered an illustrated 
lecture on “‘ Paris and the Parisians” in the 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church of Bloom- 
field, last evening, before the members of 
Mizpah Brotherhood. 

The junior class of the high school ten- 
dered the senior class a reception in thé 
Montclair Club hall Wednesday night. 

A pleasant entertainment and reception 
were given Tuesday night in the Glen Ridge 
hall by the Glen Ridge Athletic Club. Lady 
Belle, soprano; Oscar Gifford, humorist; ine 
Jefferson Dramatic Club, and the Polymnia 
and Crystal quartets provided the pro- 


Where 


gramme. The patronesses were Mrs. 


consisting ~ 


‘mit Avenue. 





Frank J. Goodwin and Mrs. Alexander 
Niven. 

Miss Gertrude Ward of Bloomfield enter- 
tained the members of the High School 
Alumni Association at her home on Th rs- 
day night. 

“My Uncle’s Will” was produced at the 
Montclair Club on Monday night by the 
Thespian Concert Company. It was fol- 
lowed by a dance. 

An enjoyable smoker was held on Tues- 
day night by the members of the Bloom- 


field and Montclair Councils of the Royal 
Arcanum. 4 

A dance will be given at the Montclair 
Club Monday night. ‘ 

The annual picnic of the First Baptist 
Church Sunday School will be held ‘tues- 
day at Greenwood Lake. 

The Brooklyn Ideal Company will produce 
“The Love Knot” at the Montclair Club 
Monday night, July 6. 

Miss Helen Goffe of this place and Dr. 
Pfister of New-York will be married Tues- 
day in the Congregational Church. 

‘The engagement is announced of Miss 
Isabella Blunt and Ralph Huntindon of Up- 
per Montclair. 

An exhibition of the manual training work 
in the public schools was held Tuesday 
afternoon and evening and Wednesday al- 
ternoon. 

An attractive programme was furnished 
last night in Union Hall, Bloomfield, at the 
commencement exercises of the Church of 
the Sacred Heart. 

William C. Carl of Bloomfield sailed for 
Europe Wednesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander C. Marr of 
Bloomfield are at Asbury Park. 

Robert 8. Rudd and family of Glen Ridge 
are in the Berkshire Hills: 

Mrs. Emma Robins of Church Street has 
gone to Atlantic Highlands. 

’ Max Krueger of Bloomfield has sailed for 

Surope. 

Mrs. George W. Pancoast and daughter, 
Mrs. John W. Knight, and family of Glen 
Kidge are at Point Pleasant. 

Charles H. Johnson and family of Bloom- 
field will pass the Summer in the Catskills. 

Miss Lillian B. Vanderbilt of Mountain 
Avenue nas sailed for Hurope. 

Dlliot Marshall and Miss Marshall of 
Porter Place have sailed ror Europe. 

Frank O’Niel of Bloomfield has sailed for 
Europe. 

Announcement is made of the engagement 
of Miss Ida Robins of Montclair and Dr. 
Jarvis Sherman Wright of Brooklyn. 

The Rev. Amory H. Bradford and Miss 
Cornelia Bradford will sail for Burope next 
week. 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Gillies*are at 
Long Branch. 

Miss Effie Pridham of Ocean Grove is 
the guest of Mrs. Charles Bradley of 
LBloomfield. 

Miss Clara Munn of Bloomfield is in Mor- 
ristown. 

Arthur Russell of Bloomfield is back from 
Asbury Park... 

William H. Littell and family of Upper 
Montclair are at Belmar. 

Mrs. Emma Gane of Bloomfield is at Long 
Branch. . 

Miss: Mary Mitchell of Chestnut Street is 
on Fisher’s Island. P 

Frank Lord of Upper Montclair is back 
from the West. 

William H. Sheldon and family of Bloom- 
field are at the seashore. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Westervelt of Inn- 
wood Aventie are back from Canada. 

Mrs. John W. Ferguson of Oakland, Cal., 
is visiting in Bloomfield. 

Miss Ida Schultz of Glen Ridge will sum- 
mer at Atlantic City. 

William P. Aitken and family are at 
Atlantic Highlands. 

Mrs. Louis Vogelius and Mrs. Frank N. 
TInangst of Bloomfield are back trom Bridge- 
hampton, L. I. . 

: Edson and Venar Horton are in Hacketts- 
own. 

Miss Alice D. Sutton and Miss Carrie 
a will sail for Europe next Satur- 
ay. 
Mrs. Edward S. Kidder of Bloomfield is 
in Lisbon, Ohio. 

Dr. Frederick Bedell has sailed for HEu- 
roae, 

Frank B. Freer and family of Brook- 
lyn have taken the Aitken residence, in 
Irving Street. 

Miss Bertha Newell of Glen Ridge is 
back from Springfield, Mass. 

Benjamin Haskell of Bloomfield, is back 
from Duluth, Minn. 

Miss Anderson of Glen Ridge has gone 
to Wellesley, Mass. 

Mrs. Frank 8S. Crane and family are at 
Asbury Park. 

Edward W. Sutton and family of Bloom- 
field are at Point Pleasant. 

William Whitmore of Brooklyn has taken 
the White house in Ridgewood Avenue, 
Glen Ridge. 

Mrs. Henry L. Reed of Gates Avenue is 
in Springfield, Ohio. 

ef Bloomfield is in 


August Bleecke 
Staatsburg, N. Y. 

William Radford and family of Clintcn 
Avenue have gone to Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mrs, Clara V. White and family of Glen 
Ridge are‘in Brooklyn. 

Mr, and Mrs. Edward A. Bradley and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dexter N. Force of Mount- 
ain Avenue have gone to the Maine lakes. 

Miss May Bogert of Glen Ridge has gone 
to St. Paul, Minn. : , 

Mrs. Samuel Wilde and Miss Wilde of 
Fullerton Avenue will sail for Europe next 
Wednesday. 





SOCIAL LIFE AT SUMMIT. 


Activity Among Summer Vacation 


Peopie—A Long List of Visitors. 


Summit, N. J., June 27.—The members of 
the Old Short Hills Union Sunday School 
enjoyed a picnic in Burrell Grove New- 
Providence, to-day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Marble celebrated 
the first anniversary of their wedding with 
a reception at their home, in Union Avenue, 
to-night. 

Very pleasant commencement exercise- 
were held on Thirsday night by the pupils 
of the Millburn public school, in the Short 
Hills Casino, 

A delightful open-air concert was given 


in Millburn last night by Chaffe’s Amer- 
ican Band. 

Mr, and Mrs, John Morgan of Williams 
Street gave a brilliant reception at their 
home on Tuesday night, in honor of their 
daughter, Kate Morgan, who goes to Rock- 
away Valley for the Summer. 

Commencement exercises were held on 
Thursday night in the Summit Casino Club 
Hall by the pupils of St. Teresa’s School. 

Preparations are being made for a lawn 
festival, to be held next Saturday, on 
the grounds surrounding the residence of 
George V. Minchner, in Springfield Avenue. 

The members of the Baptist Church Sun- 
day School will enjoy an excursion to Lake 
Hopatcong on Thursday, July 9. 

The Rev. Walker Gwynne is back from 
Augusta, Me. 

Mrs. Stewart L, Samson is organizing a 
music class. 

Miss Mary WB. Jansen of Short Hills is in 
Jersey City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. La Fetra and 
Henry A. La Fetra, Jr., are back in Sum- 
mit 


Richard Shapter and Harry Vreeland are 
back from a wheeling trip to the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. Mrs. Carl Seiler has 
sailed for Kkurope. Ronald Taylor of Brook- 
lyn has taken the Bonnie View cottage of 
Charles E. Little, in Wyoming. William 
Hale has sailed for Europe, Miss A. 
Louise Chase ig the guest of Mrs. D. R. 
Runyon of West Summit. ~ Lieut. Jerome E. 
Marsh of the United States Navy and fam- 
ily have taken the Steven cottage in Sum- 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore M. 
Purdy of Short Hills are at the Thousand 
Islands. Carroll Ph. Bassett is back from 
Cincinnati. Odeon De Forrest and family 
are back in Summit. John Kehoe of Short 
Hills will pass the Summer at Southampton. 
Thomas HK. Adams-and family will go to 
Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks. Mrs. 
J. B. Roy of Short Hills is at Larchmont, 
N. YY. Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Hill are back 
from their wedding tour. H. Worthen 
Tucker of Danbury, Conn., has been visit- 
ing his mother _in Maple Street. John 
Major of Short Hills wil go to Southamp- 
ton. Stewart Slosson and family have gone 
to New-Hampshire. W. M. Cunningham 
and family of Short Hills will pass the 
Summer at Beemis, Me. Thomas Pierson 
is at home from Princeton. Mrs, A. L. 
De Coster has gone to Ohio. W. H. Tu- 
nison of Perth Amboy has been the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. George M. MacDonald of 
Springfield. Miss Mollie Leibhauser of 
Newark is the guest of Miss Josephine 
Carrigg of Springfield. Miss M. H. Risk 
is in Billerica, Mass. 

A. C. Arnold of Short Hills will go to 
Cambridge, Mass. J. 8. Slosson and cpeally 
have gone to Pittsford, Vt. Mrs. John J. 
Schoenleben of Rochester, N. Y., is the 
agg of Mrs. J. E. Wright of Springfield. 

rs. A. W. Newall and family have gone 
to Sag Harbor. Miss Hattie Wilson and 

Miss artha Edwards of Newark have 
been the. guests of Miss Jane Smith of 
Springfield. P. H. Vernon is back in Sum- 
mit for the Summer. 

. P. Furnald, Jr., has taken the Adams 
cottage in the bark. Mrs. G. F. Vreeland 
has gone to Washington, D. C. A. D. Da- 
vis and family have gone to Siasconsett. 
Miss umphrey is at Copenhagen. Dr. 
Woolsey Hopkins and family are in Stam- 

Mrs, John Dv. Papeiye is at 
,. Penn. Miss H. M. Bulis is 
at William’s Bridge, N. Y. Miss Haslam 
is in Stamford, nn. Miss Place is in 
Cortland, N. Y. 





HAPPENINGS IN HACKENSACK. 
Summer Outings of Society Folk—A 
Tin Wedding Celebrated. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., June 27.—Miss Carrie 
Post is visiting relatives at Trenton, N. J. 
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IGHT PAGES. 


Mr, and Mrs. F. Stillwell will spend the 
Summer at Gravesend, L, I. 

Mr. and Mrs, James P. Marshall of State 
Street are at Ridgefield Springs. 

Mrs. Harry D. Wheeler is visiting her 
former home at Delhi, N. Y. 

Miss Pearl Howe is the guest of Miss 
Muriel Ferguson. 

Mr. and Mrs, B. B. Barkman of Newark 
are visiting Mrs. J. King of Lawrence 
Street. 

Mrs. E. B. Dean is entertaining her 
niece, Miss Nellie Hoteling of Port Huron, 


Mrs. Elizabeth F. Chrystal and family 
of Union Street will leave next week for 
a trip to Canada. 

Mrs. Charles Henderson will spend the 
Summer at the home of her sister, in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Senator and Mrs. W. M. Johnson were 
the guests this week of Capt. John 
Phelps, on his yacht, the Scionda. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Horton celebrated 
their tin wedding on Wednesday night. A 
score of friends were present, and gifts 
were numerous. 

Mrs. Thomas Lindsay of Passaic Street 
is home from a visit to her daughter, Mrs. 
Wheeler of Chicago. 

H. Y. Coffey and R. M. Goodheart, with 
a party of friends, will leave on July 
ll for a ten days’ fishing trip to the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Miss Penny, daughter of William Penny 
of Moore Street, and Mr. Willlam Loyd of 
Brooklyn were married in Newark on Mon- 
day. They will reside in Brooklyn. 

Ensign Warren Terhune and family are 
visiting his parents, Superintendent and 
Mrs. John Terhune. Ensign Terhune was 
recently transferred to the Yantic, which 
sails for South America on July 3 

—. Gerry Runner and Miss Cassie F. 
Terhune were married on Wednesday aft. 
ernoon at the bride’s home, on Main Street, 
by the Rev. Arthur Johnson. The maid 
of honor was Miss Florence Brower, and 
Edwin T. Arehard of New-York acted as 
best man, . 





WEDDINGS IN NEW-BRUNSWICK, 


Many Couples Joined the Past Week— 
Visitors in the City. 
NEw-BrunNswick, N. J., June 27.—The 


tev. Charles E. Gulick has gone to Mon- 
mouth Beach for the season. 


Mrs. A. W. Vail of New-York is the guest 
} 


of Alan Strong and wife. 

Walter W. Wilson and family have gone 
to Sea Girt for the Summer. 

Miss Sadie Coulter has returned to her 
home, in Newark, after a visit to friends 
here, 

Miss May Smith of Newark is visiting 
friends in this city. 

Miss Annie Kimball of Jersey City is the 
guest of friends here. 

Frederick Dickerson and wife are visiting 
their parents, at Dover, N. J. 

Prof. J. B. Smith of Rutgers College has 
returned from his trip to Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Fierence Babcock is visiting at 
Neshanic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scudder of Hamilton Ave- 
nue have left the city for the Summer and 
will visit at several places. i 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Alfred Van/Nest have 
gone to Watkins, N. Y., for a short outing. 

James Deshler and family are visiting at 
Bristol, Conn. 

Miss Elizabeth Lippincott of Vineland is 
visiting Miss Evelyn Ross of Bayard Street. 

Michael McFadden and family have taken 
a cottage at Asbury Park for the season. 

Miss Lottie Declos was married on 
Wednesday to Thomas Edsall of Hamburg, 
N. J. A breakfast followed, after which 
the wedding trip was begun. 

County Clerk John H. Conger and family 
are summering at Belmar. 

A. Neilson and family have gone to 
Spring Lake for the Summer. 

The Rev. Dr. John G, Lansing of the 
Theological Seminary and family are surm- 
mering at Lakewood, N. J. 

Charles E. Spencer and family of College 
Avenue have gone to Spring Lake for the 
Summer. 

Miss Hattie E. Reed, niece of Dr. J. S, 
Van Marter of this city, was married at his 
residence on Thursday evening to Walter 
H. Lansing of Bordentown. 

Dr. Louis Bevier of Rutgers College and 
family have gone to Marbletown, Ulster 
County, N. Y., for the Summer, 

Mrs. John Klaus of New-York is visiting 
relatives here. 

John Neary and Miss Katie Hughes were 
married on Wednesday by the Rev. Con- 
nelly of Perth Amboy. 

Mrs. K. J. Duncan, wife of Major Dun- 
can, and daughter have gone to Cun- 
nygham, Penn., to spend several weeks. 
Major Duncan will join them later on. 

Miss Flora Kohlipp of Milltown and 
Henry C. Lins of this icty were married 
by the Rev. Mr. Weirs on Thursday even- 
ing 

Miss Annie M. Bowne of South River 
and Frank Oliver of this city were married 
at the bride’s residence Thursday evening 
by the Rev. U. G. Hagaman, pastor of 
the Methodist Church. Miss Winona Peter- 
son and Katie Roller were maids of honor. 

A Japanese lawn party was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Rudolph Fleidner on 
Bartlett Street on Wednesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Cronk entertained 
this week about fifty of their friends, it 
ce the second anniversary of their wed- 

ing. 

Mrs. George Detzler has returned from 
a visit to New-Haven, Conn. 

Miss Hester Holman of Livingston Ave- 
hue is visiting at Plainfield. 

Miss Mamie Macom was‘married Wednes- 
day afternoon at St. Peter’s Church to I. 
Newton Blue. 

Mrs. Fred Woodward of Trenton is the 
guest of friends in this city. 

President Austin Scott of Rutgers Col- 
lege and his family will summer at Green- 
ville Centre, Mass. 

Joseph Hetherington of Philade?- 
is visiting the family of Thomas 


Sylvester Randolph and daughter 

Sadie have returned to their Plainfield 

home, after a visit to friends in this city. 

. C. Wisner and his niece, Hortense 

Wisner, of Detroit, Mich., have returned 

from a European trip, and are the guests 
of Frank Wisner of this eity. 

Miss Minnie Sedam, daughter of R. R. Se- 
dam of George Street, was married on 
Thursday evehing at the residence of her 
father to Mr. William Smock, the well- 
known singer. 

The Rev. Irving Tompkins and family, 
who have been in Germany for a year, 
have started for home, 

Miss Grace Burt, eldest daughter of ‘Ben- 
jamin Burt, on Wednesday was married to 
the Rev. John E. Blake of Sandwich, Mass., 
by the Rev. A. A. Murphy of the Second 


Miss Bessie Grover 
of Newark was flower girl. A wedding din- 
ner followed the ceremony. 

The friends of Miss Ellie Stillwell were 
surprised this week when she announced 
to them that she was marfied last Decem- 
ber to W. Gilland of Hartford, Conn. 

Miss De Voe of Spotswood is visiting Miss 
Outealt of George Street. 

Miss Annable of Bayard Street has gone 
to Chicago on a visit. 

Mrs. Clark and Miss Nellie Clark have 
gone to Calbrooke, N. H. 

The engagement of Miss Ada Wildgoose, 
eldest daughter of Joseph Wildgoose of 
Livingston Park, to George Hawesworth of 
this city, is announced, 

Mr. and Mrs. John Grant and daughter 
of Hartwell Street will sail for England on 
July 22 and will visit various paris of Eu- 
rope before their return. 

On Wednesday afternoon at the. Church 
of the Sacred Heart, Harvey Knor was 
married to Miss Rose Cosgrove. The bride’s 
cousin, Rose Cosgrove, was bridesmaid and 
George Knox was best man. 

James W. Van Duersen and family are 
staying at Hudson, N. Y. 

The Rev. Dr. James F. Riggs of the The- 
ological Seminary, with his family, have 
gone to Centre Moriches, L. I., for the 
Summer. 

Miss Anna K. West of Highland Park 
was married Suaday to Reune L. Teeter of 
Bound Brook. 

Miss Teresa Burnes is at Newark visiting 
friends. 

Many friends of Garret Welsh, formerly 
of this city, on Thursday attended his mar- 
riage to Miss Kate Lennon of Blizabeth. 

State Senator Charles B. Herbert, who 
is at Idaho Springs, Col., is regaining his 
health, which was very poor when he left 
here. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Reng will sail for Ger- 
many July 7, to be absent several months. 

Mrs. Abram Voorhees of South Middle- 
bush on hat tm mag A a@ reception at her 
handsome home. ery many people from 
this city and other places were present. 





RECENT PLAINFIELD DOINGS. 


Events of the Week in Which Soci- 
ety Was Interested, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., June 27.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Amerman of 17 Stone Street 
were pleasantly surprised by a number of 
their friends from Basking Ridge on Mon-~ 
day night, who drove over to see them. 
Among the guests wére Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 


ert Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mof- 

fitt, Mrs. George Harris, Miss Harris, Har- 

tf are and Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. 
olfe. 


This afternoon a delightful studio tea was 
given by Miss Hattie French. 

Charles J. Fisk and family of West Sev- 
enth Street started on Thursday for Jef- 
ferson, N. H., where they will spend the 
Summer. . 

Mrs. How Fleming and family have 
gone to spend the Summer at Lambertville. 
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NEW-JERSEY ADVERTISEMEN’, 


ON RR er Be me Rt one we 


ichia ta move. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Se ee ee 


than ihe Next 
the State. 


Five Times Larger 
Largest Store in 


We sell just about everything needed for the 
person and the home. Whatever we supply ig 
the best of ita kind, and the lowest in price for 
its kind. 

Every dollar's worth we sell is worth more 
than the dollar we receive for it. That's the 
way we do business, and that’s what has bulit 
up our immense trade. 


We are closing out our lines of Porch and 
Lawn Furniture at HALF REGULAR PRICES, 
Old Hickory is iac!uded ‘in this sale. 


Electric 
Wire Cot, (like 
cut,) worth 
$2.25, for..... 


1.49 


We make a speciality of Upholstering in all its 
branches. Estimates cheerfully furnished at, 
short notice, 

We have made another addition to our Couch 
and Lounge Departments, which enables us to 
present coniplete lines in over 150. «different 
styles, from the lowest in prices to the most ex- 
pensive. We wil! make to order any style or 
special shape of couch or lounge. 


Rolier-Top 
Desk, (like cut,) 
all corners 
rounded, heavy 
projecting base, 
red birch write 
ing bed and 


pigeoh holes, 
handsomely ifin- 
ished, double 
drawer on right- 
hand side, par- 
titioned for 


drawers finished inside, raised fronts. 
quartered oak; size, 50 in. long, 32 in, 8 
deep & 48 in. high, rg. pr., 25.00, specia) Ig.9 


30c, we sell it for ; xy y 
[5c Ly 


Will hold 400 lbs. Very handy for out-of-doe@ 
sporting events, picnics, &c. 


(like cut,) hard- 
with best 
It is worth 


500 Camp Stools, 
wood frame, covered 
quality striped duck. 


Hand-carved Table 
(like cut), highly 
polished, 24x24 inch 
top, made in oak and 
mahogany finish 
regular 4.50, for 


We are 
closing out 
a special 
lot of odd 
Piece 
Parlor and 
Three- 
Piece Re- 
ception 
Suits at 4 
the 
regular 
price. 


KEEP YOUR HEAD COOL. 


Curled 
Hair 


Pillow, Pillow, 


89c 


in plain figures, and sold 
Goods delivered at any rail- 
No 


( = 
Made of the Best Tick and Hair 


All goods marked 
at one price only. 
road station in New-Jersey free of charge. 
extra charge for packing. 


HAHNE & CO., NEWARK, N. J, 


Mrs. Charles B. Clifton has gone to 
Ponneaen, Long Island, to remain until 

all. 

H. M. Estill and Raymond McGee sailed 
for Europe to-day to be gone seven weeks. 

Frederick White of New-York is visiting 
his uncle, J. H. Howell, of Myrtle Avenue. 

Miss Bertha Hoffman of Grove Street hag 
gone to Ocean Grove for the Summer. 

Miss Ida Core of Brooklyn has returned 
home after a visit with Mrs. W. N. Tier of 
Bank Place. 

Miss Frances Loomis of New-York has 
gone home after a visit with Miss Minnie 
Morse of Franklin Place. 

Adam Seals of Watchung Avenue has 
gone to Whitehouse to visit friends. 

. B. Bromfield of East Sixth Street is 
home from Asbury Park. 

Corporation Counsel Marsh and Mrs. 
Marsh will sail on July 11 for Italy to 
spend the Summer. 

Mrs. William Anderson of Franklin Place 
has gone to Brie, Penn., for a visit. 

Mayor and Mrs. Alexander Gilbert of West 
Bighth Street have gone to New-Hngland 
for their outing. 

Sinclair Stewart of Park Avenué has 
gone to Halifax for a trip of two weeks. 

Miss Warnock of New-York is visiting hen 
sister, Mrs. Howard Wilson of Grove Street. 

Asa Collier and family of Bast Sixth 
Street are home from Asbury Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. Desborough of East Front 
Street left yesterday for Stroudsburg, 
Penn., for the Summer. 

Miss Lovell of Crescent Avenue is visit- 
ing at Pearl River. 

Mrs. I. W. De Kay of Putnam Avenue is 
visiting friends at Newton. 

Mrs. John Gray Foster of Mercer Avenue 
has gone to Springfield, Mass., for part of 
the Summer. 

Mrs. Bernard Brady of Central Avenue 
has gone to visit friends in Albany. 

The Rev. and Mrs. J. O. McKelvey. are 
at home from Asbury Park. ‘ 

Mrs. B. H. Terry of Watchung Park is at 

sbury Park. 

“Soe Rider of East Front Street has 
returned home from Yale College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Drake of Harrisburg 
are visiting their parents, in this city. 








AT DELAWARE WATER GAP. 


Many Visitors Enjoying the Beautifal 
June Days. 


DELAWARE WATER Gap, June 27.—The 
Summer season is now fully under way at 
this ,popular mcuntain resort. The June 
days have brought an unusually large 
number of visitors, and with the advent of 
July the Kittatinny, the famous hotel of 
the place, will be weil filled. The roads 
leading to the Kittatinny have been re- 
surfaced and put in perfect condition, the 
beautiful walks through the park in which 
the hotel stands have been improved and 
beautified by the erection of rustic bowers 
and arbors, the house has been thoroughly 
renovated, the billiard room and bowling 
alley have been rebuilt, and everything is 
in first-class order for the reception of 
guests. 

The fishing in the Delaware for bass has 
been unusually good. . L. Heineman and 
Charles Lisford, the Philadelphia artist, 
have carried off the honors among the Kit- 
tatinny’s guests. 

The cottagers have nearly all arrived. F. 
M. Shepherd oi New-York, President of the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, arrived last 
week and is occupying his pretty home on 
the bluff. 

The Rev. Haslett McKim of New-York, 
er by his family, are late arriv- 
als. 

Among the late arrivals from New-York, 
Brooklyn, and vicinity are J. S. Alman, W. 
Travers Jerome, George W. Work, H. W. 
Wilson, W. L. Dousins. Miss J. Kennedy 
R, S. Kennedy, J. T. Kemp, F. B. Warner, 
R. D. Rhein, H. B. Cameron, Howard Me- 
Williams, A. F. Clark, R. McKean, Thomas 
A. Mackintosh N. F. Walker, Charles B. 
Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh O. Pentecost, 
William I. Frothingham, Miss Lane, Miss 
Edith Benedict, a A. Strong, D. D. § 

oO 


hen, H. B.: W. 


Dr. rge fi Sots aes %. Seine: 
. Fred Wilson, Howard L. French, 
| Blau, de, ‘a Bilis, G. A. “Mott 
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Thomas D. Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Lea, the Rev. H. McKim, D. D., and fam- 
ily, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Babbitt, E. C. Hew- 
i B. H. Tasfer, W. Searle, W. 
ips, Julian Alexander, R. B. Gretenwood, 
rs. A. W. Lukens, Mrs. V. H. Lukens, H. 
R. Simmons, EB. H. Foster, Henry T. Lutz, 
M. M. Sternberger, H. L. Sills, W. R. 
Houghtaling, Graham P. Blandy, 
G. Heaney, E. Gleason, W. F. Wall, W. F. 
Daniel, A. K. Hawley, A. R. Hawley, C. S. 
Cole, J. Barber, © K. Paddock, J. D. 
Smith, Frank H. Stevens, cn+ es 
Sibbley, Mr. Hills, W. Wright, 
Summons, P E. Sranley, FP. D. Edgell, Mr. 
g@nd Mrs, Dr. D E. Walker, C. A. 
ings, George C. Connett, H. H. Spies, R. J. 
Bafford, Charles Stalle, R. C. Stalle, Henry 
C. Hines, Edward T. Ward, Mrs. A._ Del- 
mar, H. 8. Kerbaugh, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Jamison, J. Avthur Robeson, B. C. Mac- 
bride, ©. J. Kohler, Harry Addison, 8. H. 
Rich, M. H. Butler, Dr. and Mrs. John Ely, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. H. C. Lee, Charles L. 
Jones, A. G. Mith, Mrs. J. Stenheimer, Miss 
3. Stenheimer, W. E. Marcus, R. D. Carter, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Drennan, C. F. 
Coffin, A. R. Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs, E. 
-Burton Lyon, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
ing, L. E. Jerkinson, Dr. and Mrs. J. Law- 
rence Nevins, George F. Dodd, Miss K. Pet- 
tigrew, Mrs. L. » Boyd, Mr. and Mrs, F. 
C. Harris, and L. H. Stagg and family. 


W. Hart. 





LAKE GEORGE SUMMER HOMES. 


Official Opening 
and Cottages, 


LAKE GerorcE, June 27.—Fort William 
Henry Hotel at the head of Lake George, 
has been open for the reception of guests 


‘for two weeks or more, but the officia] open- | 
ing took place this week with the arrival | 


of 300 members'of the Boston Commandery 


of Knights Templars. The plumed knights ; 


remained in the house over night, and 
while here made excursions down the lake 
On board the steamers of the Lake George 
and Champlain Transportation Company. 
The Fort William Henry is managed this 
year by Mr. Ryland Hamilton of New-York 
‘City, who has had many years’ experience 
@s a hotel man. 


tel in New-York. J. E. Bonney is acting 
as chief clerk and John Brugh as cashier. 
The second large hotel to have an official 
opening this week was the Marion House, 
on the west shore of the lake, five miles 
from its head. The house was built by 
Darwin W. Sherman of Glens Falls, and 
is one of the best-appointed and most thor- 
oughly equipped Summer hotels in the coun- 
try. James W. Lee and Hamilton P. Bur- 
ney have leased it for the Summer, and 
intend making the name of Marion known 
a@s a model Summer resort house. 
{ Col. T. E. Roessle, proprietor of the Ar- 


lington, Washington, D. C., is expected here | 


to pass a part of the Summer. The widow 
of Gen. Grant and her daughter, Mrs. Nel- 
lie Sartoris, have taken the large cottage 
on the Marion House grounds, and will oc- 
cupy it early in July. The Lake House, at 
the head of the lake, is managed this year 
by Mr. W. W. Brown, who has leased the 
hotel for the Summer. There are six cot- 
tages on the grounds. The cottages in the 
crescent across the main avenue from the 
hotel are leased for the Summer, and will 
be occupied by Mr. Hamilton Odell and 
family of New-York City, Mr. E. C. Low 
end family of Brooklyn, Mrs. Randolph\ B. 
Martine of New-York City, Mr. and Mrs. 
©. A. Harned and their family of beautiful 
Gaughters from New-York, and Mr. and 
@irs. C. S. Wilbur. The hotel is one of 

opular prices, and the elegant café open- 
“ing on the sloping lawn is the resort for 
many excursionists and bicycle riders from 
Saratoga and Glens Falls during the Sum- 
mer. 
road are now running, 


more popular than ever this season. The 
cars leave the foot of the incline every thir- 
ty minutes. Mr. A. H. Russell is the pro- 
prietor of the Crosbyside, across the lake 
from the village of Caldwell. This hotel 
is situated on a pretty wooded point, and 
the view is one of the most picturesque to 
be found on Lake George. Mr. Russell 
was the proprietor last Summer, and the 


Crosbyside under his management took on | 


a new lease of life and became more than 
ever popular with the tourist public. 

The beautiful Sagamore, on Green Island, 
was the third hotel to have what has now 
become known as the official opening. This 
fs one of the very finest Summer resort 
houses in the world. It is so built, on a 
slope, that although in places three and 
four stories high, every floor is a ground 
floor. Among the guests now here are the 
families of the four Sagamore cottagers. 
Commodore John Boulton Simpson, Mrs. 
Simpson, Miss Fanita Simpson, and little 
Miss Helene arrived this week at the head 
of the lake on board Commodore Simpson’s 
private car. Here the party were met by 
Mr. Simpson’s remodeled steam yacht, the 
Fanita, and taken to Nirvana, their Sum- 
mer home, on the grounds of the Sagamore. 
Gen. Robert Lenox Banks and family of Al- 
bany are occupying Bellevue @wttage, on the 
grounds of the hotel, as they have done for 
the last four years. The Cricket, Gen. 
Banks’s steam yacht, lies at the hotel pier. 
and is seen on the lake every day. Mr. and 
Mrs, E. Burdgess Warren are here occupy- 
ing Mr. Warren’s Summer residence, Wapa- 
nak cottage. Mr. Warren is Vice President 
of the Barber Asphalt Company, and, as 
this has been a big year for the Trinidad 
produce, Mr. Warren has invested a part of 
the proceeds in a new fifty-thousand-dollar 
steam yacht, which is understood to have a 
guaranteed speed 6f thirty miles an hour. 
The boat will, it is likely, arrive on the 
lake about the middle of August. Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Mitchell Scott of St. Louis, Mo., have 
‘returned to the Sagamore, where they will 
jremain for the Summer. 
| Mr. George Burnham, the popular Phila- 
-Gelphian, is the owner of the fourth cottage 
on the grounds, and spends his Summer 
‘here. Mr. Burnham has purchased the 
jCyric, Mr. Warren’s handsome steam yacht. 
Many improvements have been made this 
ivear at the favorite hotel, located at Hu- 
lett’s Landing and managed by Mr. H. W. 
'Buckel, who is a wonder in his way. He 
runs a grocery store, is farmer, telegraph 
operator, steamboat pilot, hotel manager, 
&c. Guests wh. have not visited the Hun- 
Gred Island House for two or three years 
fwill not recognize that hotel. The house 
‘and grounds were purchased by Mr. George 
‘©. Knapp two years ago, and ever since 
there has been nothing but improvements. 
New roads, new Summer houses, new piers, 
new boats, &c. ‘'t is at present managed 
by Mr. H. E. Nichols, who was so long con- 
mected with the Lake House. 





THE BLUE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 


Summer Life in the “Venice of the 
Woods "’—Lake and Hillside Scenes. 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y., June 27.—The Adi- 
fondacks, which a. well-known writer has 
termed ‘“‘ the Venice of the woods, whose 
highways are rivers, whose paths are 
streams, and whose carriages are boats,”’ 
have continued to grow in public favor for 
the past few years with such a steady ad- 
Vance that to-day there is hardly a spot on 
the continent better known or more loved. 
Where one person entered the woods ten 
years ago, a hundred to-day accept the 
welcome invitation to come and be rested, 
entertained, and benefited in physical and 
mental health. People from nearly every 
country and clime are now traveling 
through the mountains, or are at the 
hotels and cozv cottages which abound 
throughout the region. No place can be 
found in all this vast territory covering 
the northern portion of the State that en- 
joys more natural advantages and holds 
out more inducements to the visitor than 
that in the vicinity of Saranac Lake. 

Te Hotel Del Monte opens this season 
under the management of Messrs. Humph- 
reys & Willard. This attractive hotel is 
situated on a mountain drive adjacent to 
the famous Hotel Ampersand. It is about 
@ mile from the village of Saranac Lake, 
and only a few rods’ distance from the lake 
itself, The Del Monte is within easy reach 
of all the principal resorts and points of 
interest in the Northern Woods. One of the 
features of the hotel is the dark room, 
which has been fitted up fer the use of 
guests interested in photography. This idea 
is an excellent one, and is greatly appreci- 
ated. Nearly every one comes in these 
days to the mountains equipped with a 
camera. 

Eugene Sunderland, a well-known New- 
York commission merchant, is an en- 
thusiast with the rod and gun. He spends 
his time in the woods ana on the water, 
and has learned the favorite haunts of game 
and fish. He will go to the city this week, 
Bie expects to return to the Hotel Deli 

onte Tn August, Other guests registered 

are Jonas Hamburger, Baltimore, Md.; 
Alfred E. Street, J. E. Bradley, Miss Fan- 
New-York, and Gilmore E. 


Lewin, 
Phew, Hotel ki nquin, owned and managed 
Harding, bas long beer @ favorite 


L. Phil- | 


Edwin : 
WV. Gould, Herbert W. Hill, F. F. Ames, G. ! 


Charles | 


Hutch- | 


Picker- | 


of the Chief Hotels | 


} all 


| the 


For some years he.was |; 
assistant manager of the Park Avenue Ho- | 


! apiain place for those in search of health 

and pleasure. m the broad piazzas, 
' delightful views of lake, wood, and mount- 
ain scenery are afforded, The cool breeze 
' here to be found, however warm the day, 
' js always refreshing to the body, and per- 
} mits one te enjoy the outlook with peace 
| and serenity, The well-kept grounds have 
been. much improved this year, and many 
tents for these who seek repose within 
canvas walls have been called into requi- 
' sition. A new boathouse has pecently been 

built here, with broad piazzas facing the 
| lake ot three sides, and a Gock the entire 
width of the building extends far out into 
the water. 

Among the arrivais of the week at the Al- 
gonquin are J. H. Wolfe, F. E, Smith, W, 
F, Boland, R. A. Fox of New-York; Mrs. 
J. P. Kelley, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Storm, Buffalo; Mr, and Mrs. J. R. 
Webber, Duluth; A. De Forest, Mrs. E, 
Finlayson, Amsterdam, N. Y. In the list 
of campers are William Wickham, Miss 
Bele Wickham, anu A. Dudley Tucker of 
New-York, who have taken the Halcolm 
Bay Camp for the season, This party spent 
the Wintersat Saranac Lake Village, where 
Miss Wickham attracted much attention 
' and admiration on account of her sweet 
; and cultivated voice. The patrons of the 
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{ Hotel Ampersand are always of the refined 


and educated, as well as of the wealthy, 
| class, and this is no exceptional year in this 
respect. 

Considerable interest has recently been 
manifested here over tHe “ crack”’ shots of 
some of the expert pool players among 
the guests. J, Howard Demarest of New- 
York knows how to handle the cue in an 
especially clever manner, and is seldom 
; beaten. Others at this resort who are pro- 
| ficient in this art are R. H. Merriam, Clar- 

ence Townsend, and H, Livingston Clinton, 
ll well-known New-Yorkers, Several en- 
thusiastic fishermen are here who delight 
in casting the fly or trolling the lakes. 

Capt. Windsor of Warren, Penn., and W. 
H. Duff of the firm of Warren & Schley, 
bankers, New-York, each enjoyed a success- 
ful fishing trip last week, and brought in 
some fine specimen: of the speckled trout 
on their return. The register shows no 
abatement in the number of arrivals. 

The following are the names of a few of 
e more recent comers: Mrs. George H. 
Miller, Miss Miller, Mrs. G. R. Johnson, 
Miss Warren, George E. Conley, the Rev. 
W. A. Beardslee, Mr. and Mrs. . Living- 
ston Center, Mrs. Arthur Duncan Moir, 
Mr. and Mrs. Duryee Mrs. C. W. Rock- 
wood, A. T. Demarest, G, A. McLean, J. 
R. Wemple, E. Joseph, M. Joseph, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. D, Bean, H. M. Hamilton, from 
New-York. 

W. H. Fischer, Else Fischer, Brooklyn; 
A. R. Davis, Philadelphia, Penn.; the Rev. 
I’. 8. Spaulding, Denver, Col.; George H. 
Newman, Pittsfield, Mass.; W. J. Tripp, 
| Mrs. J. R. Reed, Albany; W. H. Smith, 

Utica; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Green, Buf- 
falo; Mr. and Mrs. George D. Wicke, Miss 
Wicke, Youngstown, Ohio; Miss Ladd, Bos- 
ton; Miss Prescott, the Misses Harland, 
New-Bedford. 

Deep regret and sorrow are felt by all at 
the Berkeley House on account of the se- 
rious illness of the cordial and genial pro- 
prietor, Mr. William A. Denison, His 
mother, Mrs. Ludlam, and Mr. Ludlam 
of Red Bank, N. J., are here. The hotel 
is running over with guests, the following 





he cars on the Cable Incline Rail- | 
and under the new | 
inanager, Mr. C. F. Mairs, the road will be | 


being among the names of the latest ar- 
rivals: 

F. D, Waliace, P. J. Harrigan, D. A. Mel- 
| vin, G. E. Knapp, P. J. Cox,. W. A. E. 
Commings, from New-York; H. E. Parouts, 
| A. Baker, Albany; F. William’ Trix, W. L. 
Budiong, J. A. Breen, F. A. Shortall, F. EB. 
Parker, J. Rockfellow, F. E. Barker, from 
Utica; Miss Tisdel, Washington, D. C.; 
George W. Britt, Boston; Miss A. 8. Town- 
send, Newark, N. J.; John Hackett and 
daughter, 





GAYETY AT RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 


Bieycle Races, Golf, Baseball, and 


Fireworks—New-York’s Colony. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, June 27.—If the farm- 
ers of this country have not plentiful crops 
that are salable, they certainly have the 
most astonishingly large yields of wild 
fruits and flowers the country has ever 
known. The dry, warm Spring has brought 
everything to maturity some two weeks 
ahead of its usual time, and the hillsides 
are flower gardens of daisies and butter- 
eups. It may be hard on the man who 
wishes he had some grass to sell, but 
acres of white, sprinkled with gold, lying 
under the gtfeen mountains give a beauty 
to the drives they never had before. The 
most abundant produce of anything eatable 
by horse or man is wild strawberries. 
| Everybody is talking of red-lined roads, 
and most everybody is out by the wayside 
gathering the sweet morsels. The visitors 
are content to pick a few clusters for the 
novelty; the natives pick them by the 
quart, the pailful, and almost by the bushel. 
It might be said that “ picking’”’ has been 
the principal business of the past week. 
Down at the Union School the “ fair young 
graduates’”’ have been picking honors and 
bouquets In abundance. Mr. Proctor’s men 
have been industriously picking loose stones 
from the surrounding roads. The rest of 
the community is picking up every stray 
dollar in sight, and, best of all, the patrons 
of the village are picking their way through 
the hotel runners at the station with a 
cheerful alacrity that brings the employers 
of said runners much joy. 

The Otsego Golf Club has reorganized 
for the Summer, and the sport seems to be 
growing in popularity here as elsewhere. 
H. C. Bowers has offered a handsome tro- 
phy to all members and subscribers to 
compete against Col. Bogey’s record by 
holes. The total strokes for the eighteen 
holes are eighty-nine, and the players have 
unt‘l Sept. 26 to beat this record, Nearly 
all the old members are here or at their 
country places around Otsego Lake, and 
many of the cottage people are joining the 
club. Gen. George Field is one of the latest 
converts. The General says he doesn’t 
show championship form in swinging a golf 
stick, but that he can come in strong on 
the drive over and the lunch. 

Many expressions of sympathy are ex- 
tended from both visitors and townspeople 
to Col. Lawrence Kip in his present sorrow. 
Lorillard Kip has not been here to stay any 
length of time since he was a schoolboy, 
and so was but slightly known personally 
but the Colonel is as well known and as 
much beloved as though this were his na- 
tive home, and many who never knew his 
son join in his grief. 

Mrs. F. W. Von Stade, Miss Von Stade, 
and Mrs. Richard are expected this evening 
to return to the suite of rooms at the Spring 
House they have occupied for many sea- 
sons. ¥ 

E. M. Earle and son are completing their 
arrangements for a mammoth celebration 
next Saturday. A special train from the 
Unadilla Valley is expected to bring a large 
number of people in for the day. The morn- 
ing ball game against Cooperstown will be 
called at 10 A. M. In the afternoon there 
are two purses for trotters, one for run- 
ners, and two for bicycle riders. In the 
evening there will be a display of fireworks 
that will doubtless be much finer than any- 
thing of the kind ever seen here. \ 

The game of Scotch bowls has been start- 
ed with its usual fascinating interest. The 
first regular game of the season was played 
Friday morning between M. G. Wilkins and 
B. U. Livingston, Jr., against P, Bradlee 
Strong and P. D. Mason, the former pair 
winning, 11 to 6 and 11 to 10. In another 
game Mr. Wilkins and A. W. Acker de- 
feated Mr. Strong and E. D. Gerard, 11 to 
3 and 11 to 10. 

The repairs to the Presbyterian Church, in 
preparation for the new organ to be present- 
ed by Mrs. Emmons Blaine, lack so much of 
completion that the society will hold morning 
service for the present at the Summer The- 
atre, beginning to-morrow morning with 11 
o’clock service. Painters and decorators 
are at work beautifying the interior; and it 
is understooa that the new organ from Far- 
rand & Votey is to be expensive, handsome, 
and musical. 

rof. Van Santvoort and his orchestra 
are expected to open the musical season at 
the Spring House to-night, and soon the 
regular round of invitation concerts and 
hops will fill the parlors of that hospitable 
house nearly every evening and most of the 
afternoons. 

The promise for a coaching parade and 
horse show this season is very good. Mr. 
E. M. fBarle is already making arrange- 
ments for the holiday. There are at pres- 
ent four coaches here, and we hope for 
more to follow. The present devotees of 
the four-in-hand are E. M. Earle, J. Lee 
Cy S. 8S. Spaulding, and Gen. George 

eid, 

Among the New-Yorkers now registered 
at the Spring House are Dr. Charlies C. 
Ransom and family, Judge and Mrs. Henry 
L. Clinton, Charlies E. Philbery, Edwin A. 
Ely, John L. Dudiey and family, Mrs. Will- 
jam L, Strong, Bradlee Stron Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert R. Shattuck, Mrs. Horace Por- 
ter, Mrs. W. R. Bassett, Julien L. Myers, 
Miss Wetherbee,*W. Gregory, C. E. Greg- 
ory, J. S. Henry, Robert B. Fleming, Miss 
Penfield and maid, and Edmund Penhold. 
From Brooklyn are Mrs, Henry Sanger and 
family and Dr. Arthur Mathewson. 

Among the New-Yorkers registered at the 
smaller houses are Henry Brill, W. 
Maddren, C. C, Starkweather and family, 
Edwin Walther, C. Easton and family, Al- 
berto Mora, Mr. and Mrs. J, H. Watson, 
Louis C. Giles, Walter C. Stokes and family 
Mr, and Mrs. E. De Forest Shelton, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin G. Wilkins. 

Mrs. Garret Pier and Mrs. John Munn of 
New-York have returned to their attract- 
ive cottages near the head of Otse 

Pee wning, Supervisor of 
training classes, from 
Public Instrue 


tion, 














scholarly and practical address to the local 
teachers at t school building Monday 
evening. 





THE SEASON AT WEST POINT. 


Hops and Concerts Held Three Times 
an Week—Recent Arrivals. 


West Point, June 27.—Unlike most Sum- 
mer resorts, where the season begins and 
ends at certain fixed periods, West Point 
has two distinct seasons. One begins about 
the middle of May, when friends and rela- 
tives of the cadets come here to witness 
the graduation exercises. The real Sum- 
mer girl, however, rarely arrives before 
the middle of June. She then has a clear 
field to lay siege to the susceptible hearts 
of the new first classmen.” 

Great improvements have been made in 
the roads here during ‘the last year. Quar- 
termaster Bellinger has worked hard to 
bring them to the highest state of perfec- 
tion, and that he has succeeded is gratefully 
admitted by the army of bicyclists who 
daily enjoy them. Everybody at West 
Point rides the wheel. The cadets, of 
course, are an exception. A cadet on a 
bicycle is “ off limits,’”’ the punishment for 
which is loss of Christmas leave and con- 
finement to camp for a stated period. 

Hops are held in the Academic Hall Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday nights, and 
concerts are given Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday evenings. Stages and carriages 


bring scores of pretty girls from Cranstons 
and Highland Falls to these entertainments, 
The plebes are not allowed to take part in 
any amusements while in camp. ¢ They 
have the honor of “ fixing up” the higher 
classmen, but outside of camp they cannot 


go. 

Capt. C. R. Cecil and his officers help to 
eniiven the post. Capt. Cecil's company 
came here last week from Governors Isiand 
for target practice. Their camp is on the 
banks of Sinclair Pond, at the foot of 
Cro’nest, 

Quarters are being put in shape for the 
reception of Lieut. Charles S. Bromwell, 
who was married in Washington last week 
to Miss Letitia Green Scott. Vice Presi- 
dent Stevenson is Mrs. Bromwell’s uncle. 

It is reported that steps will soon be 
taken to arrest the further decay of the old 
ruins which crown every hilltop here. 

Brig. Gen. Flagler was the guest of Capt. 
and Mrs. L. L. Bruff during the early part 
of the week. The Chinese Consul at New- 
York was another interesting gentleman 
who called here a few days ago. Dressed 
in a yellow silk blouse over a pale blue silk 
skirt and the regular Chinese shoes, with 
a black skullcap resting jauntily on the 
top of his well-plaited queue, he presented 
a novel appearance as he paid his respects 
to Col. Ernst through an extra polite in- 
terpreter, who, although clad in American 
raiment, wore a queue that almost touched 
his heels. The visitors examined every- 
thing on the post and returned in the even- 
ing to New-York. A 

Col. Samuel M. Mills and Mrs. Mills will 
be absent from the post for a few weeks. 
The Colonel has not fully recovered from 
an attack of grip which laid him up for 
several weeks last Winter. 

Cranston’s Hotel is filled with guests. The 
cottages at Highland are all occupied. John 
Bigelow is at the Squirrels. Arthur Pell 
nides a tricycle from his pretty cottage be- 
low the falls to see dress parades. 

"Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan enter- 
tain lavishly at Cragstons. The Misses Mor- 
gan are expert bicycle riders, 

Major and Mrs. Charles F. Roe are set- 
tled in the old Roe homestead. 

Lieut. Charles F. Braden occupies the Roe 
cottage. 

The Misses Draper will remain here dur- 
ing the Summer. 

Assemblyman Louis F. Goodsell has the 
Parry cottage. 





A NEW MOUNTAIN CLUBHOUSE, 


Where Some New-Yorkers Will Pass 
the Summer, 


MERRIEWOLD PARK CLUB, SULLIVAN 
County, N. Y., June 27.—The new club- 
house has been opened and styled by the 
members “ The Merriewold Inn.” A piazza 
10 feet wide and more than 200 feet in 
length surrounds the building. Every foot 
of lumber in the building had to be moved 
by trains over the mountains from Gilman’s 
Station on the Port Jervis and Monticello 
Railroad. Many members and their fami- 
lies are stopping at the clubhouse, super- 
vising the construction of their cottages. 

When the privilege was granted to a 
favored few last Winter to fish through the 
ice it was thought that the pickerel in the 
club’s two lakes, comprising sixty-two 
acres, would be pretty well thinned out. 
Harly-comers have found, however, that 
pickerel are as plentiful as ever, and every 
fisherman up to date has made a good 
catch. Many fish have been caught which 


weighed between three and one-half and 
four pounds. The club, which is composed 
of prominent men in New-York, Brooklyn, 
and New-Jersey, owns 1,500 acres of forest 
lands, covered with an undergrowth which 
is very favorable to small game. The tract 
is 1,600 feet above the sea, and is there- 
fore free from fog. The time covered in 
making the distance from New-York to 
this place is about four hours, 

Mrs. W. B. Scott and her daughter, Miss 
Scott, of 531 East One Hundred and Sixty- 
fourth Street, are at the inn for the sea- 
son. Dr. M. R. Levison of Port Richmond, 
S. I., and family have taken Mr. Louis F. 
Post’s cottage for the season. Reed Gor- 
don and family of Roselle, N. J., are occu- 
pying their cottage. A party of fifteen or 
twenty New-Yorkers is expected out to 
spend the Fourth, among them Dr. D., 
Barry of 447 Lexington Avenue, Dr. Philip 
Meirowitz of 202 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-first Street, Dr. Wald, Victor Osa, 
the sculptor; Thomas Tunny, and Benno 
Freund of New-York and F. Engelbracht of 
Jersey City. 

Yancey Cohen of Madison Avenue, New- 
York, has just completed a cottage and 
will shortly bring to it a me ae Anthony 
Reilly of 256 Broadway, N. Y., and family 
are staying at the inn. Mr. and Mrs, P. 
J. Atkinson and Miss Maud Atkinson and 
Wallace S. Risley of Camden, N. J., and 
President and Mrs. Risley arrived to-day. 
Mrs. W. J. Atkinson is expected next week. 

The road is being repaired between Gil- 
man’s Station and the inn and telephone 
connection has just been completed, wires 
having been strung across the mountain. 





ON THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


Hotels Open and the Season Is Well. 
Under Way. 


CrLayTon, N. Y., June 27.—The Summer 
season may now be said to be fairly inau- 
gurated, all the hotels being open and filled 
comfortably with guests. The cottage peo- 
ple are arriving by every train, and the 
Summer schedule is in operation on the 
railroad and steamboat lines. 

Considerable interest is manifested in the 
meet of the American Canoe Association, 
to be held here in August. The camp 
grounds have been located on Grindstone 
Island, at the head of the famous Thousand 
Islands group, and overlooking thé famous 
island-encircled area of the river known: to 
fishermen as Eel Bay. The races of the 
association will be held over a course 


stretching from the foot of Grindstone Isl- 
and to the open water toward Cape Vincent, 
A large pavilion for the accommodation of 
canoeists and’their friends is being erected, 
where meals will be served. Another build- 
ing is also being constructed to be used as 
a camp store, where supplies will be fur- 
nished to members at moderate cost. New- 
York will be well represented at the meet, 
for a number of the most enthusiastic 
members of the association are from that 
city. James K. Hand of New-York is the 
Vice Commodore of the Atlantic Division, 
and Henry H. Smythe and Percy F. Hogan 


are members of the Executive Committee. ; 


Much fault is found with the new fishing 

law which prevents any angler from taking 
more than twelve black bass in one day 
from the waters of the Thousand Islands 
region. Where two or more anglers are 
fishing from the same boat twenty-four 
bass are all that are allowed to the boat. 
This is rather discouraging to anglers, who 
used to come here and catch bass by the 
hundreds. 
- These New-Yorkers registered at river 
hotels this week: Mr. and Mrs. John D. Lo- 
gan, Mr. and Mrs. Ward Darrow, 8. Bern- 
hardt, Mrs. Fannie Bristol, John D. Bristol 
Herbert Turner a A Wheeler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Goddard, Willard Brown, C. A. 
Shields, W. E. Lucas, Robert McCreery, G. 
S. Hasbrouck, James Worrall Arthur, 
Charles Stern, E. Archer, N. Hess, F. W. 
Emery, A. J. Minwaring, C. H. Wade, Je- 
rome erson, J. M. Pratt, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. R. Reilley, H M. Hunter, Miss Hunter, 
Master Hunter, E. P. Allen, R. W. Robin- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. J. A, Demorest, Miss 
Tenny, H. W.Williams, H. Sandhogan, F. M, 
Hirzel, F. D. Beattys, Mrs. Frohman, Mrs, 
H. A. Wilkins, Rudolph Grossmon, Mr. and 
Storm, James G. Evans, A. Gillette, and C., 
M. Britton. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles Terry of New-York, 
whose Summer home is on Grenell Island, 
coshrened their tenth wedding anniversary 


onday. : 
The Rev. Frank Stoddard and family of 
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Brooklyn are at their Grenell Island cot- 
tage for the season. 

he Rev. and Mrs, Charles H. Eaton have 
leased Mrs. R. A. Livingstone’s Summer 
villa, Linlettgow, and have taken posses- 
sion. Mrs. Eaton is a niece of George M. 
Pullman. Her marriage to Dr. Eaton was 
the social event of last season. 





HOTEL KAATERSKILL OPEN. 


Many Summer Visitors Already in the 
Mountains. 


TANNERSVILLE, N. Y., June 27.—The Ho- 
tel Kaaterskill opened to-day for the ses- 
son with a fair number of guests. The 
parks are filling up very fast with city cot- 
tagers. Hunter and Tannersville have 
more people at this date—June 26—than 
in any previous year. Places have heen 
secured for about thirty fresh-air children 
near Jefferson. The children will arrive 
about July 1, Stamford will take care of 
100 of them. 

The excursion of the New-York Lieder- 
kranz Society to the Hotel Kaaterskill on 
July 3 is looked forward to with much 
pleasure by the residents of this locality. 
The members of the society will be accom- 
panied by their wives and families. There 
will probably be 500 in the party. They 
will come up the Hudson on one of the Al- 
bany day boats going as far as Catskill, 
where they will take the Otis Elevating 
Railroad to the Kaaterskill. They will 
remain at the Kaaterskill for July 4, and 
will return to New-York on July 5, re- 
turning by the way of the West Shore, 
Ulster and Delaware, and Stony Clove 
Railroads. 

At Hunter there is a deal of activity. and 
Summer guests are daily arriving. The 
Lexington, Westkill and Shandaken after 
noon stages began their regular trips last 
Monday. 

Over 100 bicyclists are expected to take 
dinner in Hunter next Tuesday. They all 
hail from New-York City. 

Henry Martin of Albany is spending the 
Summer at his beautiful villa, Platte Cove. 

The Tannersville Driving Park will be 
formally opened to the public on July 4. 
An old-fashioned Fourth of July «“ ebra- 
ens will be held in Tannersville on that 
day. 


NUTRITION IN FLOWERS. 





How They May Be Used for Food as 
Well as Beauty. 


The use of flowers for food was a novelty 
in our matter-of-fact country, under our 
so-called newer civilization, when Mrs. 
Cleveland took up the graceful custom of 
serving flowers in salads. In truth, this is 
but a small part of the use that can be 
made of flowers as food. 

In the Oriental countries, flower petals 
have been used from time immemorial as 
sweetmeats, and even as daily food. For 
instance, the mountains of the interior of 
India are crowded with forests of butter 
trees, from the seeds of which exudes an 
oil, which hardens, like lard. The flowers 
abound with a limpid honey, which can 
be made into sugar. The flower petals are 
preserved in this sugar, and make a nu- 
tritious article of food for thousands of 
people. They are also dried and crystal- 
ized, like violets and rose leaves. 

The butter trees on the hills northwest 
of Calcutta, overlooking the Plain of Mon- 
ghye, number over 100,000. During the 
famine of 1873, the succulent corollas of 
the flowers, which fail in March and April, 
saved thousands: from starvation. A fine 
spirit, like brandy, is distilled from them. 
At night the peacocks and jungle fowl feed 
on them, with the deer and bear; the 
squirrels, monkeys, and birds share the 
feast in the daytime with the women, who 
gather them, just as they do the mango 
crop, for preserving. : 

If our ambitious housewives in the semi- 
tropic regions of the South of California 
and Florida would crystalize their orange 
blossoms for the Northern market, they 
would do a good business. There is always 
a steady demand for the French candied 
flowers. Where the violets of Grasse, 
France, are grown, all the old and stale 
violets are sold to manufacturers of con- 
fectionery. In Roumania violets, roses, and 
lime flowers are utilized largely for flavor- 


ing preserves of different kinds. The most 
esteemed sherbet in Egypt is prepared by 
pounding violets and bouing them in sugar. 

his violet sherbet is of a green color and 
is called the ‘‘ Grand Signor’s Sherbet.” 

Capers are the flower buds of a bramble- 
like plant which grows op walls and fences 
in Southern Europe. ‘i‘aey are prepared 
simply by pickling the buds in vinegar. 
Most of the capers that supply the market 
come from Sicily, though they are also cul- 
tivated largely in the South of France. It 
is estimated that 2,000,000 pounds of them 
are collected annually in Europe. 

The edible of ordinary garden nastur- 
tiums, prepared as a salad, is more famil- 
iar here. They have a delicious, spicy 
taste. Primroses likewise are utilized for 
salad in Europe, and marigolds furnish an 
ingredient of soup and broths. 

The flowers of the Judas tree are made 
into fritters, with butter added, or mixed 
with salads, or sometimes the flower buds 
are pickled in vinegar. Artichokes are im- 
mature flower heads, and cauliflowers are 
a sort of flower. 

Cowslips are sometimes fermented with 
sugar for wine, communicating to the latter 
an aromatic flavor like that of Muscatel. 
Meadowsweet is likewise utilized by wine 
merchants to improve the flavor of their 
goods. <Abutilon as an article of diet is 
rare in this country; in Brazil it is a «om- 
mon vegetable. 

Tne saffron of commerce is the dried stig- 
mas of a specie of crocus. From a re- 
mote period it has been highly prized for 
coloring and flavoring fluids. t is largely 
employed in India in this way. 

In India the young thowers of the banana 
lant are eaten. The Chinese prepare them 
y pickling them in vinegar. In India the 
flowers of a kind of sorrel, which have a 
pleasant, acid taste, are made into tarts 
and jellies. The blossoms of the shaddock 
are used for flavoring sweetmeats in the 
same country. 

The beautiful, bright red flowers of the 
Quassia amara are valued in Jamaica for 
the help they give to digestion when in- 
fused in wine and water. A powerful al- 
ecoholic beverage, somewhat resembling 
Irish whisky in flavor, is distilled from 
thems 

The species of lily known to botanists as 
Thunbergi is one of the choicest delicacies 
of the Chinese kitchen. In China dried rose- 
buds are used as a condiment. Rosebuds 
boiled in sugar and made into a preserve 
are eaten by Arabian women. Rose petals 
are candied like violets, and so likewise’ 
are jasmines. The common, yellow pond 
lilies make delightful preserves, and from 
them the Turks prepare a cooling drink. 
These flowers have a perfume like that 
of brandy, and hence are sometimes called 
‘brandy bottles.” 

The flower petals of a species of custard 
apple, called Anona Senegalensis, are used 
on the Niger for flavoring dishes. 

The petals of roses thrown upon cold, 
light wine, float away from the lips in 
drinking. Every lover*‘of cool and fragrant 
beverages knows the luxury of plunging 
the heated face into a bunch of fragrant 
green mint. 

A scientific publication recently said 
that by means of musical vibrations 
forms of flowers and trees can be produced 
upon sand and semi-liquid substances, Imag- 
ine the pleasure of seeing the image of a 
flower grow to the sound of musical notes 
while one enjoys the delicate flavor and 
odor of the daintiest of nature’s products. 

All flowers of pleasant flavor, and semi- 
solid substances, like the camellia and 
orange flower, can be used in salads, pre- 
serves, and sweet fritters. 

Not only must the form and flavor of 
foods be considered, but also the nature of 
the elements they bring into the system, 
the proper proportion of chemical sub- 
stances and their laxitive or constipating 
nature. For we do not require food of 
either too concentrated or too bulky a nat- 
ure. It requires also a due admixture of 
foods. Thus, pure albumen is not desirable. 
We may be made to starve on cheese. Ex- 
periments as to the relative solubility of 
animal and vegetable albumen, even if cor- 
rectly conducted, may be in the highest de- 
gree deceptive. 

The amount of albumen which we daily 
require is relatively small, and needs a 
large quantity of respiratory food to be 
taken with it. The latter is of various 
kinds, which differ very much in the rapid- 
ity of their action. For instance starch is 
slow and alcohol is quick in producing its 
effect as a supporter of combustion. If 
more albumen be taken than is required, 
the excess is necessarily not disgested. 
Nature takes what she requires and leaves 
the rest. JULIET CORSON. 
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Won’t Run on a Silver Platform. 


From The Augusta (Ga.) Herald. 
Postmaster and Editor Wallace Screws 
of Montgomery has retired from the race 
for the Democratic’ nomination for Con- 
gress in Alabama, saying that he could 
not give “his well-grounded con- 
victions”” on the money question to 
the race on a silver platform. A 
more of that kind of a wou 
em this country from the silver 
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THE VILLA CITY PROUD OF IT! (iEW 
COUNTRY CLUBHOUS2., 


Miss Vanderbilt a Fine Housekeeper, 
Thirty Servants at “The 
Breakers "—She Is Also an Ex- 
cellent Whip, and Wears Taste- 


with 


ful Costumes—Return of Mr. and 
oOo H. P. 


Gossip. 


Mrs. Belmont—Society 


NEWPORT, June 27.—Everybody is delight- 
ed with the improvements about the New- 
port Country Clubhouse, which was opened 
for the Summer this week. Much else has 
to be done there to complete the plans of 


the architect, but the decorating, which is 
finished, is superb, and the committee in 
charge is being congratulated on all sides 
by Summer residents, who are of the opin- 
ion that Newport’s is now the most attract- 
ive structure for its purposes that can be 
found in the country. Labatouel of Paris 
had charge of the work, and has accom- 
plished wonders with his brush. His fres- 
coing and tracing are of two shades of 
warm green, which appear along the gal- 
lery front of the ballroom, which is fa- 
miliarly called the rendezvous. The beau- 
tiful white stucco work, presenting itself 
in festoons and wonderfully natural heads 
ef animals, has been left untouched, and 
therefore still appears in its alabaster 
whiteness. But the greens around and 
about it serve to bring it out in relief, and 
where last Summer it was but little ’ no- 
ticed, this permanent decoration is now 
properly appreciable within its framework 
of color. Back of all, though, and aiding 
greatly in the gereral effect, comes a warm 
glow of crimson, which is the coloring of 
the walls proper of the rendezvous, ob- 
served through the white arches which 
support the gallery running way around 
the ballroom. Hardly a cottager has yet 
entered the house without giving an ex- 
pression of delight at the change that has 
come over the place since last season, but 
all regret that the statuary and the fixt- 
ures for electric lighting are not in place. 
The former have been prepared in Italy at 
great cost, and are now supposed to be on 
thelr way to America. They are to rest 
in niches in the wall under the gallery 
arches, and will add a brilliant finishing 
touch to the very attractive ballroom. 

The week’s arrivals for the Summer in- 
clude Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Yulee, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. B. Carpenter, Judge John C. Gray, 
Lispenard Stewart, F. W. Smythe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Victor 
Sorchan, Bishop and Mrs. Potter, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. B. Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
F. Barger, Miss E. H. Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Stillman, James A. Stillman, 
and John W. Ellis of New-York; the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Terry of Peekskill, 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Willing, Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel, the Misses Blight, 
and J. Barton Willing of Philadelphia; Mr. 
and Mrs. B.-J. Knowlton of Brooklyn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas McCaleb of New-Orleans, 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Bancroft and Prof. 
Alexander Agassiz of Cambridge; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollis Hunnewell, Mrs. William F. 
Weld, and George W. Weld of Boston, and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gammell, Jr., of 
Providence. Commodore Edwin D. Morgan, 
Max Aggasiz, and Mr. and Mrs. Ogden 
Mills are among those expected next week. 
The number of arrivals daily is now on the 
decrease, for most of the cottagers are 


here. 

That very charming girl, Miss Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, is likely to the reigning so- 
cial queen of Newport’s Summer for sev- 
eral reasons, which have already happily 
combined to cause her to be the cynosure 
of all eyes wherever she may Fe. Still, as 
yet, cottagers have had very little oppor- 
tunity to observe her, for there have been 
no dinners or dances to claim her, and, in 
truth, the daily drive along Bellevue Ave- 
nue is as yet the only medium through 
which she has appeared to public gaze. 
Seated high in a spider, directing two 
prancing steeds in and out through a 
throng of other vehicles along this famous 
thoroughfare one afternoon last week, Miss 
Vanderbilt presented a picture long to be 
remembered. Her masterful handling of 
the horses lent that peculiar charm to the 
scene that fearlessness in the presence of 
danger always seems to give. But she was 
most becomingly gowned; again, she was 
the fiancée of Mr. Harry Whitney, and, 
above all, prospectively a great heiress. 
Cottagers drove past her and returned, that 
they might see her once more, and between 
her nervous horses and her cordial greeting 
of friends, Miss Vanderbilt was very much 
engaged. 

er gown was of blue India silk, well cov- 
ered with large white figures, which many 
of the tasteful dressers who saw Miss Van- 
derbilt must have envied her the possession 
of. The waist was draped with white chif- 
fon, hanging in great folds well below the 
belt. The hat compared delightfully with 
all else of the bewitching costume. It was 
of blue, trimmed with tall, rich black 
plumes. She is really a person of increas- 
ing beauty. A few years ago, when so- 
ciety’s attention was first called to her, be- 
cause her début was then just in prospect, 
she was hardly considered promising in ap- 
pearance, but the next season all agreed 
that her face was more than ordinarily 
pleasing. Last Summer it was admitted on 
all sides that she was pretty, and now she 
is regarded as a veritable beauty. Nearly 
all the season thus far Miss Vanderbilt has 
been alone at The Breakers, for Mr. Whit- 
ney was here only a few days, and her 
parents have been in New-York practically 
ever since their house was opened, attend- 
ing to mattters which they regarded as 
pressing. So she has really been the head 
of the great establishment here of her 
father, and the guide and adviser of her 
younger brothers and sister as well. Thirty 
servants are under her, and society is dis- 
cussing with keen interest the able man- 
= in which the young lady acquits her- 
self. 

It is learned that Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt are preparing for a very brilliant 
Summer here, and should recent occur- 
rences, in which they are much interested, 
not deter them, cottagers will witness the 
development of some very elaborate social 
plans within the next few weeks. Oak- 
land, their attractive farm at Portsmouth, 
a drive of about five miles from Newport, 
will be the scene of several gay functions 
in anticipation of which the ballroom addi- 
tion to the farmhouse last year has re- 
cently been enlarged. It will now accom- 
modate, without crowding, all of Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s list of calling acquaintances, 
which is said to number several hundred. 
The more important affairs of social in- 
terest will, however, take place at the 
Breakers. Here, it is understood, there 
will be a grand ball, a oe party, or 
afternoon receptior on the lawn, and a 
musicale, in addition to the usual dinners 
and luncheons, 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont will 
be at Belcourt early next week, for the 
Summer. heir coming will be the signal 
for all thé gayety and feasting due in 
honor of their wedding, which will render 
the close of June and the opening of July 
quite merry. Society, always waiting for 
an excuse to make an effort at something 
more than the ordinary in the way of en- 
tertaining, will find in these functions for 
the Belmonts the desired opportunity, and 
so the real opening of the festive season 
here promises to date from their coming. 
Mr. and Mrs. Belmont will reside at Bel- 
court, which for several years was the 
superb bachelor’s quarters of the return- 
ing bridegroom, while their guests and 
friends will reside at Marble House, which 
is to become the property, as soon as he 
comes of age, of William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 

Young Willie Vanderbilt, who came up to 
Newport from Boston, where he was at 
school, this week, and who promises at an 
early date to begin to play an important 
part in social life here, is having luxurious 
apartments fitted up for him by his step- 
father, Mr. Belmont, at Belcourt. In fact, 
they are ready for occu cy, and great 
stories are told of their attractiveness. A 
number of artists from Paris have recently 
completed three months of work upon them, 
during which they have created exquisite 
decorative effects about the walls an 
ing. It is probable that young Vanderbilt 
has a suite of rooms such as no other lad 
in the land has, where he may live like a 
Prince. 

The Ocean House is open for the Sum- 
mer. « The principal Es s there this week 
were Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Hurlburt of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. J. Amory Codman and Miss Cod- 
man of Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. 
Kelley, Mr. and Mrs. John Ryan, Mrs. A. 
S. Willey and S. B. Brown of New-York; 
Dr. and Mrs. G. D. Kahl of praanols, 

rs, B. D. Haskell of Cambridge 
of New-Haven, Mr. and 
Mrs, yea ot Y., and Mr. 
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Promin tes at the rue By Pre ob, | 


Mr, and Mrs. M. J. Fairfield of Boston; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas J, Gaines, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles S. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Franklin, Miss Franklin, Miss Margaret J. 
Roberts, Miss O'ive Young, Mrs. E. E. Sins- 
heimer, Mrs. M.' Sternberger, and Miss 
Sternberger of New-York. 

At the Aquidneck are Mr. and Mrs, C. H. 
Wheeler of Boston, Mr. and Mrs. T. E. 
Cassidy and family, Frederick Andrews 
of New-York, Mrs. J. Farley of Ottawa, 
the Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Oakes of Denver, 
Mr. Charles A. Ingersoll of New-Haven, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Durfee of Carbondale, 
Penn.; Mrs. W. B. Hill of Poughkeepsie, 
and J. J. Temple of Brooklyn. 

The principal guests at the Perry House 
are Louis Victor Winter, William Cameron, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Z. Chesbro, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Tucker of New-York, Miss Edna 
Chesbro, Miss Grace Chesbro, of Stoning- 
ton, F. S. Ramsey of Baltimore, P. J. Mc- 
Cracken of Rochester. 

Mrs. N. D. Clapp and Miss CueP sailed 
from Burope Saturday, and will reach 
Newport for the season at the close of next 
week. Richard S. Greenough has returned 
from Europe, and is passing the Summer 
with his daughter, Mrs. Atherton Blight. 
William K. Vanderbilt has arrived for the 
season, and is quartered aboard his yacht. 
Mrs. H. L. Cole and Miss Cole are here 
from New-York, to stay with Mrs. John W. 
Ellis till Mrs. George Hoffman and Miss 
Hoffman arrive from Europe. Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel H. Clarke of New-York are guests 
of the former’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Clarke. Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
United States Navy, is the guest of Samuel 
Powel, Jr. Miss Bessie A. De Blois of 
Boston is the guest of her grandmother, 
Mrs. J. Amory De Blois. Harold P. Whit- 
ney has returned from New-York, and is 
the guest of his sister, Mrs. Almeric Hugh 
Paget. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt has_also 
returned from New-York. A. Butler Dun- 
can of New-York is visiting David H. King, 
Jr. Baron Rosenkrantz of Germany is the 
guest of Mme. Cortazza. 


UP AMONG THE BERKSHIRES. 





Most of the Summer Cottages Already 
Oceupied by Their Owners. 


LENOx, Mass., June 27.—A handicap 
match was played at the golf links to-day. 
Among the entries were Robert Fulton 
Cutting, Joseph W. Burden, Lindsay Fair- 
fax, John S. Barnes, Sanford Barnes, Count 
de Heridia, John E. Alexandre, S. Park- 
man Shaw, and Morris K. Jesup. Mr. Shaw 
was the only scratch player. He made a 
record of fifty-six this week, against fifty- 
four last week. The weather has been so 
fine for outdoor sports that the golf en- 
thusiasts have spent most of their time 
at the links, and Honeyman and his as- 
sistant, Milligan, have been kept busy 
teaching those who are not expert at the 
game. 

The Lenox Improvement Association has 
issued cards asking all the citizens to re- 
frain from throwing papers about the 
walks and streets, saying: ‘‘ The neatness 
and beauty of the village depends upon the 
co-operation of the individual.” The asso- 
ciation has offered a prize of $25 as an 
incentive for the best-kept place ‘on West 
Street this season, or, rather, for the place 
showing the most improvement. 

There will be a large attendance at the 
Mahkeenac Boat Clubhouse July 6, when 
the annual meeting will be held. The 
lake is a very popular place with the young 
people, and they often go down on their 
wheels for a row of an hour or so on the 
lake oranimpromptu dance in the boathouse 
after the 5 o’clock tea, which is one of the 
institutions of the club. The young people 
are planning for another series of Saturday 
dances, such as they gave last season. 

The Lenox Horticultural Society held a 
pleasant meeting Monday, when there was 
a fine exhibition of roses and strawberries. 
The Committee on Awards gave the prize 
for the best roses to J. F. Huss, and for 
the best display of strawberries to A. H. 
Wingett. Many of the cottagers attended 
to see the display of flowers. President 
Huss of the society spoke about the plans 
of the Lenox Association to prevent the 
elm tree beetle from ravaging the fine 
trees of Lenox, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with that society. 
The next meeting of the Horticultural So- 
ciety will be held July 20. 

William D. Sloane and family arrived at 
their country place this week. Elm Court 
never looked better than it does this Spring. 
A great deal of work has been done about 
the house and grounds. New greenhouses 
have been built, and new shrubbery set 
out. The Sloanes will spend the entire 
Summer here with the exception of the 
first part of August, which they will spend 
in Newport. 

Jordan L. Mott of New-York is spending 
some time here as the guest of his aunt, 
Mrs. David Thompson. 

Lloyd Griscom of New-York ts the guest 
of Miss Lucy Frelinghuysen. Miss Freling- 
huysen is occupying the cottage known as 
Redwood this Summer. 

Miss Mary Andrews and Miss Martha An- 
drews, sisters of the late John E. Andrews, 
are spending the Summer in Lenox. They 
were here last season, and have many 
friends among the cottagers. 

Among the latest additions to the diplo- 
matic contingent here are Baron Bruning 
and Capt. Hesse of the German Legation, 
who arrived from Washington on Monday. 
Seven of the attachés of the Spanish Lega- 
tion arrived also this week at the Walker 
cottage. 

Mrs, James H. Ferris of Joliet, Ill., is the 
guest of Mrs. M. A. Brown, on Cliffwood 
Street. 

Henry Chauncey and family of New-York 
are among the late arrivals. They have 
taken Sunnybank, the Gen. Barlow cottage, 
for the Summer. 

Henry W. Curtis and family have arrived 
at the Peters cottage. 

Miss Pauline Shaw of Boston arrived this 
week for the season. 

The new express train just put on the 
Consolidated Road gives the cottagers an 
opportunity to come up from New-York to 
Lenox in less than four hours, which is the 
quickest time yet made. The train leaving 
New-York at 9:30 A. M. arrives in Lenox 
about 1 P. M. 





BAR HARBOR. 


Cottages and Hotels Fast Filling Up 
—Recent Arrivals. 


VISITORS AT 


BAR HARBOR, Me., June 27.—Slowly but 
surely the season is getting under way. 
The cottages are being occupied and the 
hotels are rapidly filling up. 

Dr. Edward A. Smith of New-York ar- 
rived with his family last week. They 
will occupy Colonial Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Redmond of New- 
York have taken the John Higgins cot- 
tage for the season. 

Prof. J. G. Schurman, President of Cor- 
nell University, will spend the Summer at 
Seal Harbor. He has rented Graywood, 
the attractive Summer residence which 
was formerly occupied by W. M. Griswold 
of New-York. 

Denny M. Hare of New-York is here. 

Lewis Cass Ledyard and family of New- 
York, who have taken Corners Meet for 
the season, will arrive July 1. 

Mrs. Fuller and the Misses Fuller of 


Washington, D. C., are at their cottage in 
Sorrento. Chief Justice Fuller is expected 
shortly. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. ‘Bleeker Banks of Al- 
bany will arrive Monday. They will oc- 
cupy Salt Air. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Lawrence Green 
of Albahy. are domiciled at Lookout cot- 
tage, on Eagle Lake Road. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gebhard of New- 
York are at Green Court. 

Parke Godwin and Miss Nora Godwin of 
New-York are at Meadowridge, in Albert 
Meadow, for the Summer. 

Arthur D. Addison of Washington, who 
met with such a serious accident last 
week, and who was nct expected to live, 
is now on a fair way to complete recovery. 

Mrs. Pell and Miss Charlotte Pell of 
New-York are here for the season, 

Mrs. Henry Lawrence Lee of New-York 
is expectéd shortly. 

Mrs. Schieffelin Blois of New-York 
will pass the Summer here. 

Barton Willing of Philadelphia, who has 
been spending a year abroad, has _ re- 
turned, and will reach Bar Harbor shortly. 
After gepnding & few weeks at this resort, 
he will go to Newport, as the guest of his 
brother-in-law, John Jacob Astor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Harriman of New- 
York will visit here in August. 

Miss Grace Marvin of Albany expects to 
spend July with Mr. and Mrs. William 
Lawrence Green. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Townsend, Jr., of 
Washington, D. C., arrived yesterday, They 
will occupy Aloha, on West Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Emery of New-York 
are at their magnificent Summer residence, 
the Turrets, on Eden Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Hoyt are at Westover, 
Cleftstone Road. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard B. Opdyke of New- 
York are at Abendruh, Albert Meadows. 

Mr. and Mrs: Edward A. Wickes of New- 
York are at Saunders Cottage, Eagle Lake 


Road. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. FP. Bliss of New-York 
are at the Bliss cottage, Winter Harbor: 
They are accompanied by Miss Cora 
Barnes, Miss Mildred Barnes, and Miss 


Louise Bliss. 

Among the prominent New-Yorkers reg. 
istered at the hotels are Miss M. De Lacey, 
Mrs. G. P. Bowler, Georee Pendleton Bow- 
ler, Mrs. Edwards, iss ages hen « 


[It pays to buy at Vantine’s* 


Blue and white 
cotton rugs 
for 
country homes. 


The prices commence 
$1.25. 

If made by American or 
European workmen by hand, 
this $1.25 rug would cost 
‘$7.00 or more. And then it 
would lack that indescriba- 
ble artistic appearance 
which the Japs know so well 
how to impart to their work. 


1-6x8 feet....... 81.2 
2x4 feet....... 2.00 
2-6x5 feet....... 3.75 
8x6 feet....... 4.50 


at 


8x10 feet 
9x12 feet........27.00 
The designs of the rugs are 
Delft blue figures on white 
ground and white figures on 
Delft blue ground. 
Our new book, “Oriental Summer 


Home Furnishings,” is sent free for 
the asking if you mention this paser. 


Gp AeA. VANTINE & (9, 


The targest Japanese, 
Chinese and India 
House in the world. 


S77-S79 Broadway, N. Y. 








W. Vanderhoof, E. R. Bacon, Mrs. De 
Koven Casey, J. Norton Johnson, C. C, 
Boswick, Miss Campbell, Miss T. Doenitz, 
ang Fred J. Rothschild. 





JUDGE LYNDE HARRISON. 


Selected by Connecticut Democrst# 
to Fight for Sound Money. 


HARTFORD, Conn., June 27.—Lynde Hare 
rison of New-Haven, who will represent 
the State of Connecticut in the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions in the Chicago Conven- 
tion, is one of the soundest of hard-money 
Democrats in the State. The gold stand- 
ard resolutions that were adopted by the 
Democrats in the State Convention here 
were prepared by him, in consultation with 
A. B. Burr of The Hartford Times. The 
spirit and principles of these resolutions, if « 
not the letter, will be maintained by Judge 
Harrison in the Committee on Platform in 
the Chicago Convention. 

Judge Harrison is authority for the 
statement that the principle of the reso- 
lutions will not.be yielded in any way by 
the Connecticut delegation. The Chicage 
Convention will be the first National Demo- 
cratic assemblage in which Ju‘ge Harri- 
son has appeared as a member of the 
party. He was for twenty-five years a 
Republican leader in the State, but aban- 
doned that party on account of the course 
pursued by the Republicans in the dead- 
lock Legislature in 1891. Since that time 
he has acted with the Democrats, and has 
been advanced to responsible places in the 
Democratic organization. He was elected 
delegate at large to Chicago from the Sec- 
ond Congressional District, and was unanie 
mously placed by his associates on the Come 
mitee on Resolutions. ; K 

Judge Harrison is a native of New-Ha- 
ven, and is fifty-eight years of age. He 
has served with distinction in both 
branches of the General Assembly, and was 
Speaker of the House in 1877. He ranks 
among the ablest parliamentarians in the 
State, and, on account of his political and 
Grand Army friendships, has been a de- 
cided acquisition to the Connecticut De- 
mocracy, many old friends going into the 
party with him. 


. 

New-York’s Colony at Ridgefield. 

RIDGEVILLE, Conn., June 27.—The New+ 
York colony at this delightful resort has 
been reinforced this week by Mrs. J. T. 
Soutter and family. Mrs. A. E. Shultis, 
Prof. H. Vreidenburg, Mr. and Mrs. Frane 
cis M. Bacon, E. M. Grinneli and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel.Comstock, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Sexton, and Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Smillie. eG 

Other guests are Mr. and Mrs. F. William 
Butler, Boston; Mr. and Mrs. William. 
Hall, Greenwich; Mrs. Hoyt and family, 
Stamford; Frank Adams, Charles Morris, 
New-Haven; Mr W. Morton Cassidy and 
family, Medford, Mass., and the Rev. N. F 
Nickerson, Centerville, S. D. 


The Week in 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., June 
Prof, Heberman and family have arrived 
for the season. 

Mrs. W. H. Tufts and family of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have arrived for the Sum- 
mer, and will spend most of the time in 
camp at Lake Buel. 

G. Y. Bauchle arrived this week for the 
Summer. 

William A. Slayback of New-York spent 
a few days here this week. 

The first of the Saturday night hops took 
place this evening. The dance at the hall 
opened last night with a golf assembly. 
The young women are arranging to give 
an entertainment soon for the benefit of 


the golf clubhouse. Tableaux vivants are 
talked of. 

There have been many New-York and 
Brooklyn peopie here this week. From 
New-York: Mrs. P. R. Whitcomb, Miss 
Whitcomb, Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Maclay, 
Miss Maclay, Capt. Rawson Turner, Mr 
and Mrs. F. H. Wetherbee, Mrs. Livingston, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Bates; from Brooklyn 
—Miss A. D. Thurston, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
T. Lynde, .Mr. Horace Theal, Miss A. D. 
Abbott, Mr. and Mrs. George G. Ely, Miss 
Valentine, and Miss Richter. 


Great Barrington, 


27.— 





The Brunswick, Asbury Park. 


The new ballroom at the Brunswick, Am 
bury Park, will be formally opened on 
July 4 with a full-dress hop. Miss Laura 
Headly, Miss Bessie Hamilton, Miss Belle 
Miller, and Miss ‘Mariette Hamilton will 
add to the social life at the Brunswick . 
again this season. Among the other guests 
stopping at the Brunswick are N. C. Nor- 
ton and wife, J. Stewart Doubleday, D. C, 
Tefft and wife, E. C. Menill, EB. C. Lock- 
wood and wife, and Lane Montgomery, al? 
of New-York; Charles Strine and wife, 
George D. Woodside, Miss Patton, Mrs, L. 
B. Bates, and A, Keller and wife of Phil- 
adelphia; Charles Carey and Arthur Glea- 
son of Pasadena, Cal.; G. F. Stanton, Harte 
ford, Conn.; T. Caul and wife, Poyshkeep- 
sie; F. . Lawrence, Saratoga? J. W. 
Burat, Chicago; J. W. Taffey, Jersey City; 
N. C. Norton and wife, Springfield, Mass. 

Among the well-known visitors te Asbury 
Park who will summer this year at the 
Brunswick are Benjamin Butterworth and 
family, Washington, D. C.; George Ulrich, 
Miss Kate Vansant, Mrs. M. A. Fore- 
paugh, Mrs. Bradford, Miss Dwight, Mrs. 

eadly and daughter, and A. Davis, all of 
Philadelphia; James L. Taylor and wife, 
Brooklyn; Frank Brown and family, Wash« 
ington; Mrs. Waters and Mrs. Goldy, News 
York, and Mr. Hudson and wife, Borden- 
town, N. J 





Whaleback Going Back to the Lake 


From The Baltimore American, June 19. 

The whaleback steamer Joseph L. Colby, 
which ran in the Baltimore and Tampico 
Line, is on her way back to the great 
lakes. She was built on the shores of 
Wisconsin in 1891. She was cut in half 
to enable her to pass through shallow 
canals in Canada, ‘“‘ shot the rapids” of the 
St. Lawrence, entered the Atlantic Ocean, 


and traded out of Baltimore. She is now 
at Montreal, again being cut in half, and 
will go back to the inland waters. She is 
towing Barge No. 110, which came from the 
lakes with the Colby and is going back 
with her. The barge was also cut in two 
to enable her to reach the Atlantic. and 
she will be treated likewise to get her back 
to her original waters. The Colby. will 
also tow two smaller barges, Nos. 201 and 
202, built on the Atlantic coast for work 
on the lakes. The four boats carried 5,000 
tons of coal from Philad la lon 
real. The Sage 
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WHAT TWENTY YEARS HAS DONE 
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Notwithstanding the complaints about 
hard times, the genera] condition of the 
workingman and workingwoman in this 


city is much better to-day than it was 


some twenty years ago. The rates of 


wages have in most instances been in- 
creased, the hours of labor have been 
lessened, the sanitary arrangements in 
the shops and factories where they work 
have been greatly improved, measures have 
been taken to guard against injuries and 
loss of life from machinery, fire, and 
defective scaffolding, and child labor 
has been practically abolished. The State 
Legislature has done a great deal for the 
workingman, and influential and profes- 
sional philanthropists now champion his 
cause, sometimes with so much professed 
zeal as to evoke a smile of doubt from the 
hard-handed son of toil. 

It is, however, in a great measure due to 
the workingman’s own efforts, through un- 
ions and combinations of unions, and to their 
agitation that these improvements have 
been brought about. The old-established 
unions of to-day are different from those 
twenty years ago. _ The men 
together to redress what 
they called certain wrongs or to get an 
advance of wages. Some of the hot-head- 
ed and more eloquent among them arogsed 
them with extemporary harangues that 
had often been mainly inspired by beer and 
whisky, and goaded them on to strike and 
‘anyhow, and show the employers 
strength. If the men won a strike 
only became more elated and wanted 
and then often made absurd and im- 
possible If they lost they be- 
came disheartened, like an undisciplined 
mob, and scattered in all directions and re- 
mained quiet, sometimes for a long period. 

Defeats, however, often proved very salu- 
tary to them, as it taught them the value 
of caution and deliberation, and to respect 
the rights of others. It taught them to list- 
counsels of cooler and experi- 
and gradually unions took the 
deliberative bodies. Occasion- 
when the success of a union attracted 
number of men who had stayed 
was a setback to old condi- 
new, 


organized 
then came 


fight 
their 
they 
more, 
demands. 


en to the 
enced heads, 
form of sober, 
ally, 
a large 
outside there 
tions of disorder, caused by the very 
inexperienced men who imagined that they 
knew it all and could do better than the old- 
er members. But on the whole the tenden- 
ey was forward. The men learned that 
a slow pace was safer, and that deliberation 
enabled them to avoid many mistakes. 
The agitations of the Socialists also con- 
siderably interfered with the progress of 
American trades unionism. These Social- 
ist missionaries called all capitalists thieves 
and robbers who had no rights that work- 
men were bound to respect, and told the 
men that as their labor had produced the 
zoods in their respective trades, all of right 
belonged to them and nothing to the em- 
ployer who had simply paid them~ money 
that he unlawfully obtained from others. 
They urged an overthrow of the present 
order of society and pf the Government, 
and the substitution of the Socialist level- 
ing system, where what they called the peo- 
ple should own everything—lands, mines, 
industries, systems of transportation and 
communication—and where a citizens 
should get equal remuneration for their la- 
bor. To this end they urged that all unions 
should become political bodies as well, and, 
of course, vote the Socialist ticket. Of 
course the leaders of the Socialists regarded 
themselves as “the people’? who were to 
control ihe country and its enormous re- 
sources and industries, for were they not 
the wise men, and the masses of working- 
men their obedient pupils? 

Unfortunately for these leaders of Social- 
ism, the masses of workingmen could not 
digest their theories. After the novelty had 
worn off they saw that those wild theo- 
ries were utterly impracticable, inasmuch 
as a dead level could not be main- 
tained under the laws of nature, and that 
the best and wisest. thing for them to do 
was to go on with their work, trying to get 
better wages and more leisure time. Many 
of the unions tried politics again and again, 
but they obtained no benefit therefrom. 
Workingmen found it impossible to think 
and partisan loves and 
prejudices continued strong within the 
unions and caused dissensions, and thus 
weakened their usefulness for the purposes 
for which they had been organized. Some 

the leaders, who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances were honest’ enough, did not 
hesitate to manipulate the unions and sell 
them out to professional politicians. 

The unions also found out that the poli- 
ticians of both parties were willing to do 
them favors in the hope of catching votes 
for one side or the other. The Socialists 
have confined their efforts to propaganda 
among newly arrived immigrants from Con- 
tinental Europe, among whom they have 
made some headway. But even the chil- 
dren of many Socialists who have been 
brought up in this country discard their 
fathers’ doctrines in favor of American 
institutions. Among the benefits that New- 
York workingmen have obtained, both 
from the Legislature and their own ef- 
forts, are the creation of the Bureau of 
Factory Inspectors, the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor, a Public Employment Bureau, 
advances in wages, reduction of the hours 
of labor, and the adoption of the eight 
hour system in the building and several 
other trades, the prevention of child labor 
in dangerous occupations, the prohibition of 
the employment of women and children at 
night work, the adoption of the Australian 
system of voting, the abolition of convict 
labor, the Labor Day holiday, and the union 
label system. 


alike in politics, 
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. 
THE BUILDING TRADES INTERESTS. 


Strikes and Long Struggles Between 
Contraciors and Their Employes. 


The men engaged in the building trades in 
this city number many thousands and are 
among the most important of the working 
elements. These trades are numerous, 
bricklayers, stone masons, artificial-stone 
masons and cement laborers, hod carriers, 
plasterers and their helpers, carpenters and 
joiners, derrickmen, electrical workers, ele- 
vator constructors, architectural iron work- 
ers, lathers, house and fresco painters, 
varnishers, paper hangers, gilders, house- 
smiths, plumbers, gas and steam fitters, 
tin and sheet-iron and cornice workers, 
slate and metal roofers, mosaic and en- 
eaustic tile layers, marble workers, hod- 
hoisting engineers, and stair builders. Their 
total number is estimated as between 40,000 
and 50,000. Of bricklayers there are about 
4,000, and most of their struggles have been 
for a reduction of their hours of labor. ‘They 
generally commanded good or fair wages, 
except when building was very slack, 
receiving $4 and $4.50 a day when the sea- 
son was brisk and $3 when the season 
-was good. Formeriy a good many of 
the bricklayers ana stone masons had their 
families in Ireland and Scotland, and Ger- 
many, and later also in Italy. In Summer, 
when the building season opened, they came 


- 


careful living they saved enough to take 
them back and keep themselves and fami- 
lies during the Winter months in Europe, 
where living was much cheaper. This sys- 
tem, however, became unpopular, and 
finally most of the men settled here with 
their families. 

The numerous strikes by the members of 
the building trades occasioned great loss to 
contractors, who were bound by their con- 
tracts to complete their work within a cer- 
tain time under penalty of heavy forfeits. 
Finally the contractors combined, and had 
a strike clause inserted in their contracts 
which freed them from responsibility in 
cases of delays caused by strikes. The 
bricklayers and masons, with their labor- 
ers, then came tc the sensible conclusion 
that an amicable understanding with their 
employers was preferable to strikes that 
hurt them as well as the contractors, and 
they made yearly agreements as to wages 
and hours of labor and apprentices, and 
pledged themselves not to strike for any 
alleged grievances of their own, nor to par- 
ticipate in any sympathetic strike. At the 
same time they broke loose from the other 
building trades and all other trades unions, 
and have kept their agreements. Bricklay- 
ers and stone masons formerly worked ten 
hours a day, but they complained that that 
was too long to work, at bending and un- 
bendtng the pody under a burning sun, and 
believed that if allowed more rest they 
could accomplish just as much work in 
eight hours as tney had been doing in ten 
hours, A compromise on nine hours was 
made, and the time was then further re- 
duced to eight hours, which is the rule 
now. 

The former hod carriers now call them- 
selves simply laborers, and their unions here 
come under the head of the General Council 
of the Laborers’ Protective Society. Al- 
through their work of carrying hods of 
bricks and mortar up an almost perpendic- 
ular ladder two, three, and four stories high 
was intensely wearing, yet when the hod- 


' hoisting engines were invented and began 


displacing them the men became greatly 
alarmed, and oppaped the innovation as 
hard as they could. The hod-hoisting ma- 
chine carried the day, the numbers of hu- 
man carriers were reduced, and those who 
did remain in the business blessed the new 
invention, as all that they had to do was to 
fill the hods with bricks or mortar and 
carry them a distance of a few feet to the 
hoisting machine. They also work eight 
hours, and get $2.40 a day. 

This new invention gave rise to a new set 
of workmen, with a certain amount of me- 
chanical skill, for they had to know how to 
handle a stationary engine. In fact, they 
were engineers, and they adopted the name 
of portable hod-hoisting engineers. Of this 
class of workingmen there were about 1,000, 
who organized themselves into a union and 
joined the Board of Walking Delegates, to 
which organization they are still attached. 
As the bricklayers work only eight hours, 
the hod-hoisting engineers are not required 
to work any longer. They easily won all 
their demands, and most of the strikes on 
which they have gone have been sympa- 
thetic ones to help out the other unions in 
the building trade. They get $4 a day. An- 
other new class of workmen in the building 
trades who have come into prominence are 
the electrical workers, formerly. known as 
electrical wiremen. ‘They lay all the elec- 
trical wires and fixtures in the buildings. 
This work, in the incipiency of the electric, 
lighting and bell industry, was formerly 
dene by bricklayers and carpenters. Even 
after the electrical workers had become spe- 
cial craftsmen, quarrels arose between them 
and the bricklayers as to who should pass 
the wires through walls, and strikes were 
threatened. = 

In 1890 the electrical workers of New- 
York organized themselves into Local As- 
sembly No. 5,468, Knights of Labor, but 
in the Board of Walking Delegates they 
were known as Electrical Workers’ Union 
No, 3, and are still so called. They re- 
ceived $2.75 a day, and worked eight hours, 
but now they wanted more, and went on 
strike. "Their places were filled principally 
by men from other cities, the strike was 
lost, and the organization almost went to 
pieces. Many of those who went out left 
the Knights altogether, and organized an- 
other union, which they called No. 5, and 
affiliated themselves with the American 
Federation of Labor, the great and deadly 
rival of the Knights. This caused a feud 
between the two electrical unions, and last 
Winter and Spring No. 3, having the back- 
ing of the Board of Walking Delegates, got 
that body to order general strikes on build- 
ings where No. 5 men were employed. This 
caused serious inconvenience to the con- 
tractors all around, and the electrical con- 
tractors got together and locked out all the 
men of No. 3, who were working for them 
on all buildings. The Board of Walking 
Delegates threatened strikes on all build- 
ings in the city, but the workmen who 
had already experienced hard times, re- 
fused to obey a senseless, capricious order, 
and so No. 3 and the Board of Walking 
Delegates were brought to terms, aban- 
doned the arbitrary position they had 
taken, and begged the electrical contractors 
te let up on them. 

Of carpenters there are between 8,000 and 
9,000 in the city, and those that are organ- 
ized belong to three different National or- 
ganizations—the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, that has 60,000 
members in the country; the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, an inter- 
national organization that includes Canada, 
Great Britain, and Australia, and the Pro- 
gressive Carpenters, who are Knights of 
Labor. There is no difference in the terms 
on which they work, as their rates are 
$3.50 for eight hours, but there exists a 
great deal of ill feeling between the Broth- 
erhood carpenters that belong to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Tabor and the Pro- 
gressives, each trying to break up the 
other’s organization. Formerly both be- 
longed to the Board of Walking Delegates, 
but the Brotherhood men got out, and the 
Progressives instigated the board to order 
strikes against them. This attempt failed, 
like that of the Knights of Labor electrical 
workers against their rivals. The carpen- 
ters in this city have had to fight hard for 
what they have obtained. Formerly they 
got $2.50 a day and worked ten hours, and 
sometimes more, as long as daylight last- 
ed. Next to the bricklayers, they were the 
first among the building trades to make a 
fight for eight hours by going on strike. 
They won in two days. Later on the hours 
of labor were again increased, and wages 
were reduced, but when business revived 
they regained what they had lost, and this 
seesaw business still goes on in the trade. 

The tile layers are a comparatively new 
set of workmen in the building trades, as 
fourteen years ago there were only twenty 
of them here, and now there are about 200 
They worked nine hours a day, and got 
$3.50, but as tile laying became more fash- 
ionable, more men of that craft were at- 
tracted here, and they easily obtained $4 for 
eight hours’ work. The granite ¢éutters 
number about 500 men in New-York. In 
1872 they worked ten hours a day for 
$2.50, but, after organizing themselves, 
they gradually improved their condition, 
and now they receive $4 for eight hours’ 
work when times are good. The number 
of painters is very large, and this trade has 
various ramifications—house painters, decor- 
ative painters, fresco painters, sign paint- 
ers, and so on—but the great mass are 
house painters, who have lately combined 
their different unions into one. Although a 
good many of the painters are workmen of 
mediocre ability, a considerable number 
are quite skillful, and have been encroach- 
ing upon the work of other men of kin- 
dred trades. First, they attacked the 
gilders, who are weak, and forbade them 
working in buildings. The gilders pro- 
tested, but got no satisfaction. Then they 
attacked the varnishers, whom they also 
undertook to drive out of buildings and to 
do the varnishing themselves. The varnish- 
ers appealed to the Board of Walking 
Delegates, which suggested a compromise, 
by dividing the work between painters and 
varnishers. The painters defied the board 
and were suspended, and now they threaten 
to get up a new and rival Board of Walk- 
ing Delegates. Their union-rates are $3.50 
a day, but many work for $2.50 and for $2. 

Plumbers and steam and gas fitters for- 


in building separated them into two dis- 
tinct trades. The wages of plumbers have 
undergone few changes, and they have gen- 
erally averaged $3.50 a day. Formerly 
they worked ten hours, and now eight. 
Most of their fights were to prevent boys 
from learning the trade, as they feared 
their numbers would increase too much, 
and wages go down. In one strike against 
apprentices, a2 number of years ago, the 
employers won, and they received a fur- 
ther check through the school of Col. 
Auchmuty, where young men were ta 
the plumbing, bri aying, and some other 
of the build trades. The steam and gas 
fitters received between $2.50 and $3 aides. 
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ch come into prominence 
e system of erecting iron skeleton 
was introduced, About three- 
eir number organized abou 
1890 and joined the ights of Labor, an 
goon started an tation for an increase 
of waces and a uction of the hours of 
labor to eight. paige: / ordered a strike and 
were supported by the Board of Walkin 
Delegates, who.called out all the men o 
the building trades under its jurisdiction. 
This led to the organization of the Iron 
League, a federation of all the principal 
iron manufacturers in this city, and the 
league was supported in the fight against 
the housesmiths by the Building Trades 
Club, composed of the contractors in the 
building business. The fight was a stub- 
born one, but the employers won, and the 
nousesmiths’ union went to pieces. Their 
weges then averaged $2 a day, and now 
they get about 21 cents an hour for nine 
nours’ work. They reorganized and are pre- 
parjng for another strike. The architectural 
iron workers have not cut much of a fig- 
ure in the labor troubles, and their. wages 
have remained almost stationary for nearly 
ten years at $2 a day. They did succeed 
in having their working hours reduced from 
ten hours to nine. 

The tin and sheet-iron makers have also 
obtained a reduction of hours from ten to 
nine, and an increase of wages. Twelve 
years ago we! got from $2 to $2.50 a day, 
and now the latter figure is the minimum 
rate, and the maximum §3. 

The present outlook for fewer strikes in 
the building trades is very promising. Even 
the Board of Walking Delegates is tired of 
strikes that injure the men as much as 
they do the employers, and impede trade. 
Some time ago the board suggested the ap- 

intment of a joint arbitration board, to 

composed of members of the unions and 
of employers, to whom all disputes should 
be submitted for settlement. The master 
masons’ association approved of the sugges- 
tion, and now negotiations are going on be- 
tween the board and the employers with a 
view of adopting the joint arbitration sys- 
tem. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO. 6. 


Brief History of the “Big Six” Or- 
gunization, 


The printers have been called the swells 
of labor, and whenever they turned out in 
force on Labor Day parades they never 
failed to appear in black coats, with silk 
hats, and canes. Their union—Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6~is known as “ Big Six,” 
and has for many years been regarded as 
one of the strong unions of this city. “ Big 
Six’ was formally organized in 1853, and 
it also combines out-of-work and death bene- 
fit features. tt was in 1853 that “‘ Big Six”’ 
got up its first scale of prices. Previous to 
organization compositors on morning papers 
were paid $14 a week, and when on piece 
work received 32 cents per 1,000 ems. They 
worked twelve hours a day. On afternoon 
newspapers ‘they got $12 a week, or 25 
cents to 28 cents per 1,000 ems, and worked 
nine hours a day. Compositors on book and 
job work were paid $9 and $10 a week, and 
worked ten hours a day. 

The first scale of prices arranged by the 
printers, who were then known as the 
“‘ New-York Printers’ Union,” was sent to 
the Employers’ Association and was ac- 
companied by a polite letter, in which the 
printers said that at that time of unparal- 
leled increase of rents and high rates of 
living they felt it imperative to receive, an 
advance on the existing rate of remunera- 
tion for their labor. They requested the 
employers to appoint a delegation to meet 
a delegation of the workmen for the pur- 
pose of adopting a fair and just increase on 
the scale. The employers did not respond to 
the call, so the union committee went 
ahead with the work of getting up a new 
scale to the best of their judgment, which 
scale was adopted by the union. The letter 
sent to the employers was signed by I. D. 
Boyce, Robert Peake, and J. C. Johnson, 
the committee, and concluded with a post- 


script asking for the acceptance of the 
scale by the employers within a few days. 

The union grew stronger, and then went 
through various vicissitudes, the men try- 
ing, whenever they felt themselves strong 
enough, to advance the rates of composi- 
tion, and at other times resisting reduc- 
tions of wages. In the early seventies 
the printers began to take an active in- 
terest in politics, and wanted to have 
one of their number represent labor in one 
of the county or municipal offices. Nel- 
son Young, Sr., was a prominent figure in 
the councils of the union at the time, 
and aspired to high political honors. The 
ruling political party in the city, to se- 
cure the votes of the printers and other 
workingmen, gave their candidate the 
nomination for Coroner, and “ Nelse” 
Young, as he was affectionately called by 
his colleagues, was elected to that office 
and served his full term. The Coroners at 
that time were paid by fees, which were 
received from every inquest, and the office 
was considered quite a lucrative one, the 
average income of a Coroner being esti- 
mated at $15,000 a year. In those days 
every Coroner’s case was always promptly 
attended to, and sometimes there was a 
race between two or more Coroners for a 
case in order to secure the fees, until 
they finally came to an understanding in 
the matter. 

Dabbling in politics as members of trades 
unions, while it benefited certain ambitious 
individuals, did not help the printers any 
more than it did other union men. It 
caused jealousies and dissensions that 
weakened them. When Mr. Young’s term 
of office expired he became a labor poli- 
ticlan, and for a number of years after 
he held a clerkship in one of the municipal 
offices. In 1876 the membership of “ Big 
Six” rose to 2,500,. and then the hard 
tunes again weakened the organization. 
Many were thrown out of work, were una- 
ble to pay up their dues, and dropped out 
of the organization. They then looked for 
work at reduced wages. The union itseif, 
while it nominally kept up its scale, either 
ignored the reductions in rates made in a 
good many offices, or allowed the employ- 
ers whe still recognized the union cer- 
tain rebates which practically amounted to 
the same thing as the positive reductions 
made in other offices, By the end of 1877 
the union scale was practically suspended, 
each printer taking what he could get. 

A strike was tried at last on a morning 
newspaper just as the reports of the news 
of the day were being sent up to the com- 
posing rooms to be set up in type, but was 
unsuccessful. The reports were immedi- 
ately condensed and several of the other 
employes who had learned to set type in 
their early days were impressed into the 
service; and there happened to be on hand 
a good many galleys of speoial stories and 
correspondence that had already been set 
up. The paper came out a little later than 
usual the next morning. There was a 
dearth of news and a good many typograph- 
ical errors, but the paper came out, and 
by evening a sufficient number of non- 
union printers was secured. For a good 
many years thereafter that paper was 
known as a non-union office. 

More and more men kept dropping out 
of the organization until in 1881, the mem- 
bership had dwindled down to 1,000. In 
1883, when business began to revive, the 
leaders began to bestir themselves, and 
about 300 men were induced to return to 
the union, and within a year the member- 
ship rose to 3,500, and the old scale of 
Wages was restored in the larger ‘offices 
that did not care to incur the risk of strikes. 
The agitation of the Knights of Labor was 
carried on among the printers, and a good 
many of them joined the order, at the same 
time retaining their membership in the 
open union. They belonged to District 
Assembly No. 49, and when "numbers of 
pressmen and stereotypers also joined, a 
separate district assembly was formed, 
consisting of locals of printers and kin- 
dred trades, and was known as District 
Assembly No. 64. Florence F. Donovan, then 
an aspirant for political office, and who 
later was made one of the State Commis- 
sioners of Mediation and Arbitration, and 
is now a liquor dealer in Brooklyn, was 
elected District Master Workman. This or- 
ganization did not last long. Political ran- 
cor and divisions upon the questions of sup- 
porting and opposing the Home Club drove 
out those who cared about neither, and the 
constituent local assemblies lapsed one after 
another. 

The membership of “‘ Big Six” is now es- 
timated at 4,500, but there are a good many 
printers who are still out of the union, and 
who-work at various offices at less than 
union rates. The union rates now are 50 
cents per thousa ems on morning news- 
papers, and 40 cents on evening newspapers, 
the men working not more than fifty- 
nine hours in one week. The _ intro- 
duction of typesetting machines has 
materially interfered with the prosperity 
of printers on newspapers, on account of 
the rapidity with which machine work is 
done. It was agreed that only union men 
should be employed on the machines, and 
a scale of $27 a week on morning papers 
and $24 on evening papers was agreed 
upon. In job offices the wages are 40 cents 
to 43 cents per 1,000 ems for setting type 
from manuscript, and 37 to 48 cents tor 
on or a salary of $18 per week. 

e typesetting m mes and keen com- 
petition among printing offices have thrown 
many print out of work. So the union, 
to keep up its membership and help out the 
—— oyed, levied an assessment upon its 
working members for two weeks in 1893. 
This amounted to $6,000. n more 
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HARDSHIPS OF CLOTHING WORKERS 





Against Wage Reductions 


and the Shops. 


Strikes 


Of working people who are engaged in 
the manufacture of clothtngy for men and 
women, there are some 50,000 in this city, 
and the greater part of these have come to 
this country within the past fifteen years, 
principally from Russian, Austrian, and 
German Poland. The proportion from Rus- 
sian Poland and from Russia itself is very 
large, and they left their native land at 
the time that the Russian Government re- 
sumed its policy of restricting the Hebrews 
to the “pale.”” Many thousands left the 
country altogether, and large numbers 
found their way to America and settled 
principally in New-York. Many of them 
had learned the trade of tailoring in Rus- 
sia, for the Jews have a peculiar aptitude 
for the trade, and make excellent cutters. 
Many are now large manufacturers. 

Before the influx of Hebrews, a large 
proportion of the journeymen tailors in this 
city were Germans, and the rest were 
Americans, Englishmen, and Irishmen. The 
clothing industry, while extensive, had not 
nearly attained the enormous proportions 
of the present day, and many of the jour- 
neymen knew the trade of tailoring thor- 
oughly, and could cut and sew together. an 
entire suit of clothes, including a cloak. 
An entire change has taken place since 
those days, and now there are basters, 
bushelmen, buttonmhole makers, button- 
hole carriers, cloakmakers, coatmakers, 
finishers, cutters, operators, overall makers, 
trousers and knee-pants makers, pressers, 
and tailors, besides cloakmakers. 

First in the business came the cutters, 
the aristocracy of the trade, and a skilled 
cutter in the custom trade—merchant tailors 
who make clothes to order—could easily 
earn $40 a week. These cutters had such a 
high opinion of themselves that at one time 
they seriously discussed the question as to 
whether they should call their union the 
Sartorial Artists’ Society. They at Jeast 
managed to keep up their rates of wages 
for a good many years. The cutters in the 
ready-made clothing factories, which were 
gradually growing larger and more numer- 
ous, could earn $25 a week, and sometimes 
a little more, while the tailors could earn 
$16, and in some instances $18. 

Merchants from near and distant parts of 
the country began buying large quantities 
of clothes in ew-York, and many city 
men who formerly had their clothes made 
to order patronized the ready-made cloth- 
ing stores, where they could get suits of 
as ¢v0d cloth as they wore cheaper, al- 
though they did not fit as well. Large ruin- 
bers cf tailors were attracted here, where 
they coud find work at almost any season 
of the year. This caused a surplus of lapor 
in the tailor market, and employers began 
to cut down wages. The men and their 
unions struggled against the reductions, but 
the tendency was downward. 

Soon after the influx of the Hebrew ele- 
ment began, the clothing industry of New- 
York grew still larger, and new methods 
were introduced. Large clothing  fac- 
tories employed hands by the hundreds 
and by the thousands, and many of the 
Jewish tailors aspired to become employ- 
ers themselves. They saved all the money 
they could, and purchased machines, on 
which they and their families and a 
few hired hands’ worked. This was 
the beginning of the contractor and sweat- 
ing system. The small contractor would 
take a lot of cut cloth from the manu- 
facturer to make up at a certain price, 
and then had it made up at his home by 
hands that he would himself hire. At 
first the contractor made large profits, 
and his men a comfortable living. But 
new contractors kept constantly coming 
into the field, competing with each other 
and underbidding each other. Necessarily 
their margins of profit grew smaller and 
smaller, and they in turn cut the wages 
of their men and increased their hours 
of labor. This was the task system, and 
from early morning until 10 and 11 o’clock 
at night, and occasionally later, men, wo- 
men, boys, and girls were seen huddled 
together in stifling hot rooms, working 
the sewing machines, stitching, and press- 
ing, many of them in various stages of 
undress, to get some relief from the over- 
powering heat. 


ting these people to organize for their 
own benefit. They looked with suspicion 
upon the Gentile fellow-workers, who gave 
them the advice. But when they did un- 
derstand, there was a rush to join some 
union or other. Many joined the Knights 
of Labor, but’ after some experience in 
the order they again left it; and finally 
a number of unions were organized, which 
became affiliated with each other under 
the name of the United Hebrew Trades. 
As soon as they won a couple of strikes 
they seemed to become smitten with a 
strike fever. They wanted to strike for 
any petty grievance. The inroads that 
the Socialists and Anarchists made into 
their ranks rendered them still more ir- 
ritable, and they were taught to regard 
liberty as a general hatred of all capital- 
ists. For a time John Most, Emma Gold- 
man, and other Anarchist ranters were 
their heroes, but eventually thousands 
upon thousands became disgusted, forsook 
the Socialists, and affiliated themselves 
with the conservative c2ncral organization 
known as the United Garment Workers 
of America, of whom many are Ameri- 
cans, and others foreigners who have lived 
many years in the country, and their chil- 
dren. 

The creation of the office of State Fac- 
tory Inspector has been the means of 
greatly improving the condition of these 
poor tailors, especially by the breaking up 
of the sweatshops, and the improvements 
in the sanitary conditions in the rocms 
where clothing is made. 

The struggles of the tailors have been 
mainly to prevent reductions of wages, and 
they have not always succeeded. Rarely 
have they won fights for the restoration of 
old rates of wages. Union maximum rates 
of tailors’ wages are $16 a week, and for 
assistants about $10, but $12, and even 
less for, tailors, is the more general rule, 
and assistants get from $5 to $7. The 
clothing industry has been slack for the 
last two years, and contractors have been 
cutting wages, alleging that the em- 
ployers have also cut their prices. The 
tailors had a strike last Spring, and com- 
pelled the contractors to sign an agree- 
ment to pay union wages, but the ink 
had scarcely dried on the paper when the 
cutting process began again. The mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Tailors are 
now preparing to order another general 
strike on July 1. ‘ 

The tailors have succeeded in one thing, 
and that is a reduction of the hours of 
labor; but that is as much due to legis- 
lation regulating the hours of labor of 
women and children as to their own ef- 
forts. Where they formerly worked fif- 
teen and sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, they now rarely work over twelve 
hours, and scenetimes under ten hours. 





UNION AFFAIRS, 


Legislation Finally Comes te the Re- 
lief of the Trade, 


THE BAKERS’ 


The bakers’ unions in this city have had 
as many ups and downs as any other labor 
organization. They were organized early 
and began blazing up, and as a sudden rain- 
storm struck them the fire hissed, and the 
flames were subdued and seemed to go out 
into outer darkness. Then again a faint 
spark appeared, and as it grew brighter 
and kindled more fuel many members were 
drawn into the vortex of politics, the mael- 
strom of trades unions, and disappeared. 
Again they reorganized, and again went 
down through inexperience and because 
they probably demanded more than under 
the circumstances of the times they could 
get But they persisted, and when public 
opinion was aroused an agitation was got- 
ten up in their favor, and the Legislature en- 
acted laws that brought the bakeries, many 
of which were underground hells, under the 
inspection of the State Factory Inspectors. 
The first bakers’ union in this city was or- 
ganized in 1869. The city was not so large 
and competition among master bakers was 
not so keen as now, and, although journey- 
men did not get over $6 or $7 a week, they 
were not required to work as hard or pro- 
duce as much bread in fourteen or fifteen 
hours’ work a day as they were later on. 
There was also a better feeling between 
masters and workmen, and the latter were 
to a certain extent treated as members of 
the family." . 

The year previous the Federal eight-hour 
law for work done on Government works 
was passed, and this so tickled the vanity 
of trades unions which had agitated in its 


favor that many of them resolved to go into 
olitics, and among these were the bakers. 
t, however, proved a serious and almost 
fatal mistake. Dissensions and quarrels 
followed, and the bakers’ union was one 
of those that were knocked out of existence, 
condi the bakers be- 
came worse, when the 
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vely the English-speaking bakers organ- 
i @ union in ieie and other unions were 
organized Boston a elsewhere. But 
when the union undertook to start bakers’ 
jntelligence bureaus, which they called 
“* Houses of Call,” it met with decided oppo 
sition and was extinguished. No other 
bakers’ union was heard of until 1880, and 
in the meanwhile large numbers of bakers 
came here from Germany and Great Brit- 
ain, and Jewish bakers from Southwestern 
Russia. Competition became keener, their 
hours of labor were increased, and heavier 
tasks were imposed upon the journeymen, 
and they found that they were being 
worked harder than they had ever worked 
before in their lives. Agitations were got- 
ten up in this city and in other large cities 
in the country, but no satisfactory results 
were obtained. 

In the following year, in May, the New- 
York bakers to the number of 6,000 went 
out on strike and went in a large proces- 
sion to Irving Hall: Here they made sev- 
cral demands, the first of which was a 
reduction of the time of labor to twelve 
hours a day, and the second was to have 
the journeymen board outside of their em- 
ployers’ houses, and get in cash the $4 a 
week that was deducted from their wages 
for board. This demand was made be- 
cause the employers made their men do 
menial housework besides their regular 
work, and not infrequentiy awakened them 
out of their sleep to do odd jobs. A third 
demand was the abolition of the vampire 
system, and the recognition of the union 
labor bureau. 

Under the vampire system, certain beer 
saloons were recognized by the master 
bakers as employment bureaus, and jour- 
neymen looking for work were compelled 
to wait at these saloons and spend their 
money in drink to get a chance to work. 
The man who spent the most money 
would be the first to get a job, and if 
he wanted to keep it he had to visit the 
saloon at least on every pay day and 
spend part of his wages there. These 
vampire saloon keepers, most of whom 
had themselves been bakers, had their 
agents about Castle Garden and the im- 
migrant boarding houses, and whenever 
they found an immigrant baker with about 
$50 in his possession they inveigled him 
to the vampire caves by promise of work 
and good wages. But these poor fellows 
were not given any employment until they 
had spent all their money at those places. 

The strike lasted for four weeks, and 
then the men were compelled to go back 
to work, and the unions that they had 
hurriedly formed were discontinued as 
trades organizations, but were kept up 
under the name of benevolent societies. 
This was done to keep the men together 
as much as possible; but many became dis- 
heartened and dropped’ out. Later, Bak- 
ers’ Union No. 1 was declared organized, 
and a journeymen bakers’ organ called 
the Bicker-Zeitung was published, and 
copies were sent to all the shops urging 
the men to reorganize, as their strength 
lay only in union, This acted as a stimu- 
lus, and a few months later the unions 
began cropping up again. In 1884 the 
benevolent societies resumed their names 
as unions, and repeated their demands for 
a reduction of the hours of labor, the 
abolition of the employers’ boarding house 
and vampire systems, and the recognition 
of the union labor bureau. 

Their efforts were attended with a little 
more success. They had succeeded in get- 
ting the ear of the public through the news- 
papers, and the employers were constrained 
to make them even larger concessions than 
they had asked for, at least nominally. The 
hours of labor that had been increased to 
sixteen, seventeen, and also eighteen, and 
which the men had asked to be reduced # 
twelve were fixed at eleven, and the 
wages were raised to $16 a week for fore- 
men, or first hands; $12 for second hands, 
and $10 for third hands. The first hands do 
the baking, the second hands knead the 
dough and make up the loaves, and the 
third hands are the general helpers. The 
men were allowed to board wherever they 
pleased, and the employers agreed to em- 
ploy men from the union labor bureau. 
Gradually, however, matters drifted back to 
old conditions, as the small employers, tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that new bakers 
kept constantly arriving from all parts, 
again reduced ,;wwages and made their men 
board with them, giving them inferior food 
and making them work longer time. 

In the early part of 1886 a Bakers’ Na- 
tional Convention was held in Pittsburg, at 
which twenty-six unions were represented, 
and that led to the organization of the 
Bakers’ International Union of the United 
States and Canada. The New-York bakers 
succeeded in abolishing Saturday night 
work for bread baking and Sunday work 
for cake baking. Having gained so much, 
the unions turned their attention to the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of 
the bakeries, and for this they sought aid 
from the Legislature, and they asked that 
State Factory Inspectors be authorized to 
inspect them. The condition of many of 
these places was found to be filthy, abomi- 
nable, and disgusting in the extreme. Most 
of them were situated in cellars, and often 
the sewage leaked on the floor, sometimes 
close to the kneading troughs. Fetid gases 
rising from the ground, combined with the 
vile stenches from the sewage, and 
stenches from other causes were inhaled 
by the workmen in an overheated temper- 
ature, while rats, cockroaches, and other 
vermin roamed about at will over dough and 
barrels of flour, while the men themselves 
often slept on boards loosely laid on barrels. 

It was not until 1892 that a law was 
passed empowering Factory Inspectors to 
inspect. bakeries, and later an amendment 
was passed forbidding the empioyment of 
youths under eighteen jears orf age in 
bakeries between the hours of 9 P. M. and 
6 A. M. It was claimed that this was nec- 
essary, on account of che very unhealthy 
occupation; but the unions favored this 
law as a check upon the large number of 
apprentices. The conditions under which 
journeymen bakers now work, said Henry 
Weissman, the editor of the Béacker- 
Zeitung, are twelve hours a day. The 
State Bureau of Statistics of Labor gives 
their present maximum wages as $2.66 2-3 
per day, as against $3 in 18983. There is no 
change in wages of second hands, but third 
hands get a trifle less now than in 1893. 
The average wages are larger than be- 
fore the bakers were organized, and they 
work fewer hours a day. A few weeks ago 
the Hebrew bakers’ unions, which are also 
affiliated with the Bakers’ International 
Union, struck for a reduction of hours of 
labor and for an advance of wages. They 
were generally successful, and then some 
of the smaller employers attempted to 
make up for their losses in this direction 
by raising the price of bread 1 cent per 
loaf. Competition. however, compelled 
them to drop the price again. There are 
about 8,000 bakers in New-York. 





THE CIGARMAKERS’ UNION. 


Struggles and Tribulations of the 


Workers in Tobacco. 


The cigarmakers—that is, the workers on 
the cheap brands that are smoked by the 
millions—form a considerable proportion of 
the working population of this city. Their 
numbers are estimated at about 12,000, New- 
York being the largest cigar manufacturing 
centre in the country. Nearly all the cigar- 
makers here are of foreign birth or ex- 
traction, the majority of them being Bo- 
hemians who had come over with a knowl- 
edge of the trade that they had learned in 
the Austrian Empire, where the Govern- 
ment holds the monopoly of the tobacco 
trade and cigar manufacture. As a rule, the 
Bohemian cigarmaker is not an ambitious or 
provident individual, and although many of 
them came here when the great cigar in- 
dustry “was still in its infancy, very few of 
them have become manufacturers on their 
own account, while, on the other hand, the 
old manufacturers, who have built up colos- 
sal fortunes, in several instances amounting 
to millions, have nearly all been graduated 
from the workman’s bench. The profit of 
the manufacturer was enormous, and al- 
thopgh the large increase of cigar factories 
and the keen competition that has resulted, 
and the prevailing fashion among many of 
smoking cigarettes, have materially cur- 
tailed the profits, they are still consid- 
erable, and a failure in a cigar factory 
is rarely heard of. The Bohemian, having 
long been ‘oppressed by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, has not yet been able to recover 
his elasticity, and is content to plod along 
for his daily bread, making a fight only 
when his wages have been reduced to the 
starvation point. When he gets an advance 
of wages he is happy, and talks-of Bo- 
hemia and the hated German that has kept 


down for ages. 

6 7 was about 1875 that the cigarmakers 
of New-York began to agitate against grad- 
ual but steady reductions of wages. A good 
many of the factories were then situated 
in old Chatham Street, Chatham Square, 
the Bowery, and also east of that thor- 
oughfare, where post of these establish- 
ments were simple tenement houses, in 
which the people worked and lived. They 
could earn about $15 a week, and when a 
man, with his wife and children, all worked 
together as they still do, they managed to 
make a comfortable income. They re- 
ceived a certain amount for making a thou- 
sand cigars, and the family divided itself 
up into bunchers, rollers, &c. These wages 
were gradually reduced until a man could 
‘hardly make a week, and the remainder 
of his family a little more, while the manu- 
rally owned the tenement 

factory and compelled him to live there, 
taxed him a her price for rent than he 
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these tenement factories was abominable. 
In a couple of rooms an entire family 
worked all day and late into the night, and 
there they also cooked, washed, and slept. 
Tobacco dust caused by the handling of the 
weed filled the atmosphere, and with the 
odors boa from the cooking and wash- 
ing, made the place unbearable to persons 
unaccustomed to such stenches, and some 
such visitors were known to hurry out again 
with a feeling of dizziness in the head and 
of sickness at the stomach. 

About 1877 thousands of the workers de- 
clared that their condition was unbear- 
able. They held mass meetings on the 
east side, organized a union, and siarted a 
great strike. Adolf Strasser and Samuel 
Gompers, both of whom were then working 
at that trade, were elected respectively 
President and Vice President. They were 
both able and energetic men, and encour- 
aged the strikers to hold together. The 
strike was a long one, and a cigarmakers’ 
mutual benefit organization was merged 
into the new union. Some aid was received 
from unions of other trades and from out- 
of-town cigarmakers, and the men_ suc- 
ceeded in slightly improving their condition. 
Several of the largest manufacturers de- 
cidéd to discontinue tenement-house work 
altogether, and built large and well-ven- 
tilated factories up town, and here the 
hands worked only by day. Other ,man- 
ufacturers also moved up town and erected 
large tenement factories, where the sani- 
itary conditions wére much improved. The 
union became a National and then an in- 
ternational one, and strike and death bene- 
fit features were introduced. ‘‘In time of 
peace prepare for war!’’ became the mot- 
to of the leaders, and a part of the dues 
of the members was laid aside for those 
purposes, and a very large sum of money 
was thus raised. The strength of the 
unions, however, tempted many of the 
workers to launch into hurried and un- 
necessary strikes, and to put a stop to 
this the international union, that was now 
becoming conservative, made a rule that 
no local union should order a strike except 
after receiving permission to do so by a 
majority of all the unions in the United 
States and Canada, under penalty of for- 
feiting the strike benefit. 

The fight against the tenement-house 
work system was kept up, as most of 
the cigar factories were. still tenements. 
The newspapers of this city advocated the 
cause of the men, and the Legislature 
passed a law to abolish that system. The 
manufacturers, however, fought the law in 
the courts, and it was decided that the law 
was unconstitutional. Thereupon the men 
adopted another method, and got up a 
union blue label, to be affixed to the cigar 
box, which guaranteed that tthe cigars 
inside had been made in a regular factory. 
These were furnished to manufacturers who 
stood by the union men, and an appeal was 
made to all workingmen and the public in 
general to smoke only union label cigars, 
although union men continued working in 
tenement shops. One or two of these manu- 
facturers undertook to imitate the label, and 
pasied them on their cigar boxes, but the 
union appealed to the courts, and after a 
long litigation succeeded in getting a per- 
manent injunction against them. The men 
in the large factories received advanced 
wages, and were able to earn between $10 
and $12 a week, working eight hours a day, 
but in the smaller tenements their wages 
were reduced whenever opportunity of- 
fered, and ten and twelve hours a day was 
the rule there. 

Large numbers of cigarmakers joined the 
Knights of Labor, including Samuel Gom- 
pers, but the dissensions that broke out in 
that order disgusted many, and they left. 
Then the union ordered all its members who 
had joined the Knights to come out or 
leave the union. Most of them complied, 
but a good many, Of Socialistic tendencies, 
remained behind, and called themselves 
the progressive cigarmakers. They adopted 
a red cigar label in opposition to the blue 
label of the open union. A fierce war broke 
out between the blue and the red label men, 
and each boycotted the other, and when- 
ever the blue-label men went out on strike 
the red-label men took their places. The 
blue-label men finally won the day. 





THE HORSE CAR JEHUS. 


Made Money Before the Punch System 
Was Started, 


The number of Surface railroad employes 
in the city is estimated at 10,000. The 
numbers of the horse-ear drivers have 
considerably decreased as line after line 
adopted the cable or trolley systems; and 
what has become of the rosy-faced driver, 
who chewed tobacco and conversed with 
his team, and incidentally taiked to smok- 
ers who stood on the front platform, no- 
body knows. He has disappeared in the 
great ocean of humanity. In the good old 
days before the car register or bell punch 
was invented the car driver depended upon 
the conductor for a considerable portion of 
his income, and the conductor—weil, he 
was a very active partner of the company 
that employed him, although he held no 
shares of stock, and was never paid any 
dividends by the Treasurer. He simply 
paid himself out of the fares that he took 
in in addition to his wages of $2 a day. 
That was also the pay of the driver, and 
the team of conductor and driver who 
could not rake in $5 a day between them 
were, in the parlance of the street, no 
good. It was true that they worked fifteen 
and sixteen hours a day, but as long as 
there was money in the business they were 
happy. 

The introduction of the bell-punch sys- 
tem, that led to the composition of the pop- 
ular verse: 

Punch, brothers, punch, punch with care, 

Punch in the presence of the passengaire. 

A red trip slip for a 5 cent fare, 

And a buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 

All in the presence of the passengaire, 
brought about a complete change in the 
condition of drivers and conductors. Con- 
Guctors resigned by the scores and hun- 
dreds and went into other business. Some 
opened liquor stores with the money they 
had saved. 

Most of the drivers remained. Their con- 
stant association with horses had prevented 
the development of other useful mental 
qualities. Although the conductors were 
still able to knock down some fares a day, 
there was not enough money in the busi- 
ness to be worth talking of, and they became 
restless for more wages. The Second Ave- 
nue Railroad men organized and went out 
on strike under the leadership of Farrell, 
one of the drivers. They did not gain any- 
thing. But Farrell began to dabble in poli- 
tics, and one day he blossomed out into a 
full-fledged Tammany politician, in stove- 
pipe hat, a loud suit of clothes, a cane, a 
heavy watch chain, and a cigar, tipped up 
at an angle of 45 degrees. He had been 
given a soft job in one of the municipal 
departments. A few other strikes followed, 
but the men made no headway. When the 
Knights of Labor discontinued the admin- 
istration of the oath that bound them to 
secrecy, and substituted in Its stead a sim- 
ple pledge, there was a large accession of 
Roman Catholics to the order, and large 
numbers of surface railroad employes 
joined and were organized in local assem- 
blies under the jurisdiction of the Metro- 
politan District Assembly, No, 75, which 
embraced New-York, Brooklyn, Yonkers, 
Jersey City, and Hoboken. Then they began 
to agitate for a reduction of the hours of 
labor, and a strike on the Third Avenue 
Railroad followed and was won. After that 
there was a tie-up on the Broadway and 
Fourth and Sixth Avenue lines, and on a 
cross-town line, and as the men received the 
sympathy of the public, they were also suc- 
cessful. . ea 

The newly organized men on the Third 
Avenue line, however, became so elated 
with their success that they proceeded to 
extremes, and demanded the discharge of 
seven old employes who had served the 
company faithfully many years, and had 
refused to strike when ordered. The com- 
pany refused to discharge these old men 
and another strike was ordered. The strik- 
ers lost the sympathy of tne public afd 
the strike, and their pla¢es were taken by 
other men. Many unions sent the strikers 
money, which was spent recklessly. They 
put the money into cigar boxes and placed 
them in the safe of a saloon keeper with- 
out even counting the funds. When they 
thought that they had spent all the money 
they were bewailing their. misfortune, 
when the saloon keeper told them that 
there were still three cigar boxes full of 
pills. The men counted the money and 
found $2,000, of the existence of which they 
had not known. Several months later the 
union men boycotted this honest saloon 
keeper because he persisted in selling pool 
beer. : 

The strikers appealed to the unions, who 
imposed a bdycott upon the Third Avenue 
Railroad. This caused the road a loss of 
patronage for a while, but eventually even 
the boycotters themselves resumed their 
patronage of the road. The railroad em- 
ployes, however, had on the whole improved 
their condition, and agreements were made 
by which their time of labor was reduced 
to twelve hours a day. A law was passed 
by the Legislature which also reduced the 
hours of labor, but that was regarded as 
superfluous, as both men and employers 
seemed satisfied with the arrangement. The 
loss of the Third Avenue Railroad strike, 
however, acted as a damper upon _the 
unions, and after a couple of other strikes 
they broke up completely, although their 
leaders continued to make a pretense of 
keeping them up. They were represented 
in the Central Labor Union, but James P. 
Archibald made charges that the delegates 
of the Surface Railroad Employes’ Asso- 
ciation had no organization to back them, 
and proved the charges, too. So the seats 
of those delegates were declared vacant. 

Very recently an effort was made to re- 
organize the men by forcing a strike on 





the Metropolitan Railway syste on 
charges that the company was blacklist 
men who were active in organizing their 
fellows. The attempt proved an utter fail- 
ure, and the men held meetings and passsd 
resolutions assuring President Vreeland 
and the Directors of the company that they 
were perfectly satisfied with their wages of 
$2. a day and with their general treat- 
ment, and had full confidence in the com- 
pany. The Liberty Dawn Association o 
Coach Drivers, t. A. ¥,l14, Knights of 
Labor, was organized in 1886, and is com- 
posed of livery stable drivery and other 
employes, and now has nearly 1,000 mem- 
bers, and is attached to District Assembly 
No. 49. _It was organized to bring about 
a reduction of the very long hours of la-« 
bor, and after several Strikes a compro- 
misé was made with the employers, and 
bah oe. yes Waiting time was re-« 
m eighteen and rent : 
se sixteen. iwenty ae 
4\ 1ew years ago the employers want h 
men to shave their faces clean, which thea 
Said had been requested by patrons of 
the livery stables. This raised a storm of 
indignant protest, and 2 mass meeting of 
canine, some with full beards, some with 
bs angie side beards, and simple mus- 
oe es, was held, at which they positively 
he — to follow the example of flunkieg 
2 effete monarchies, and insisted on stand- 
ings oe Sinaer. rights as American citizens te 
ear the hair on their faces as they pleased 
iy order was then withdrawn. 2 
i er a member who hailed from Lon- 
pe Pie Ngee that the tipping system be 
a migy it was un-American and un- 
~ y. * meeting was again held. and 
. cockney Jehu was hauled over the 
coals for even suggesting such an innova- 
William D. Howells. the novelist, read 
igs bang i: against 
, : 2 - Martin of ti 3 
Executive Board of the Knights of fetae 
answered it, defending the tip system, and 
spssested that the Liberty Dawn Associa~ 
— savate Mr. Howells to attend one of its 
— gy ngs and discuss the subject with them, 
Z e association thereupon invited him and 
e will attend one at some future date, 
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THE LAGER BEER WAR. 


A Socialist and Anarchist Fight over’ 
the Pool Rrew. 


The journeymen brewers, of whom there 
are about 4,000 in this city, caused 
on excitement by their great fight 
With the members of the Pool, Brewers’ 
Exchange—their employers—in 1888, Tha 
brewers are a hard-working class of peo- 
ple, and necessarily work long hours. 
Their pay, however, was good—$18 a week 
—and they were allowed to drink as much 
beer as they could without becoming in- 
toxicated, and the amount of beer that. 
an able-bodied brewer can drink is gur- 
prising, even to a lay champion of the 
beverage. They worked along contentedly 
until the Socialists got among them 
and told them that they ought to control 
their capitalistic employers, for it was 
thelr labor that produced the beer, and 
not the employer, who simply sat at his 
desk or walked about with hands in pock- 
ets, and incidentally put up the money. 

The journeyman’s power of reasoning is 
not very keen, and he swallowed all this 
Socialist doctrine, and tried to put those 
doctrines into practice. He was to run 
the brewery, while the boss was merely 
to put up the cash. 

The Brewers’ Union and the Brewers” 
Exchange had been in the habit of mak- 
ing annual cortracts as to the terms of 
labor and wages, and the Socialists among 
+ ea insisted that a clause be inserted in 
the annual agreement that their employ- 
ers should not buy malt from non-union 
malt houses, nor kegs from non-union 
barrel manufacturers. The employers exe 
plained to the men that that was impos- 
sible. Every master brewer had standing 
contracts with certain manufacturers for 
malt and kegs, and the simple fact that 
Some of them might be non-union con- 
cerns would not cancel the contracts, and 
the manufacturers could sue and recover 
ee for oa of contract. 

ne men refused to listen to this ca: - 
istic argument, and both journeymen Ree 
ers and beer-wagon drivers, of whom there 
are about a. thousand, threatened to strike. 
The employers took time by the forelock 
and locked out all their men. Then they 
issued .2 notice that they would no longer 
recognize the union, but would continue to 
Pay the old rate of wages at $18 a week to 
all journeymen who should apply as indi- 
viduals, and not as union men. 

The strikers, who had worked themselves 
up to a pitch of excitement, replied by a 
shout of defiance, but as beer cost 5 cents 
a Small glass in saloons and thirty-five or 
forty glasses meant $1.50 to $2 a day, and 
when the men further saw that brewers 
from other cities were coming on and filling 
their places, they rushed back to their em- 
Dloyers and begged to be taken back, and 
many left the union and also the Socialist 
camp. 

The union men, however, appealed to the 
other unions, who imposed what was known 
as the famous pool-beer boycott on all mem- 
bers of the Pool Brewers’ Exchange, and 
pledged themselves to drink only union beer. 
A few small master brewers declared them- 
selves union men and began manufacturing 
larger quantities of beer. There was a large 
call for union beer for a while, but those 
who drank the new stuff got Summer com- 
plaints, and then they would quietly slf 
into boycotted pool beer saloons and qua 
draughts of the forbidden fluid. Even dele- 
gates of the Central Labor Union made ac- 
cusations and counter-accusations against 
each other of drinking pool beer, and 
charged each other with treachery to the 
cause of labor. But the drinking of pool 
beer in secret went on Yust the same. The 
oo wee ar py be) serere: years, until 
at last even the Socialist unions public! 
lifted the boycott. 7 . 





ROBERT DOWE’S QUEER IDEA, 


He Left £50 for What He Thought the 
Benefit of Men About to Die. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

Less than a decade is wanting to come 
piete three centuries since Robert Dowe, 
citizen and merchant tailor, by deed of 
gift conveyed to the Parish of St. Sepulchre 
the sum of £50. The object of the gift was 
peculiar, and may best be understood from} 
the words of the deed itself, which recites 
that the money was given “on condition 
that the said parish forever, with the ap- 
probation of the Lord Mayor and. Bishop 
of London, hereafter at every sessions hold- 


en for the prisoners in Newgate, not ex- 
ceeding twelve sessions in the year, shall 
about the Hour of ten of the clock in the 
quiet of the night next before every Execu- 
tion done, appoint one to go unto Newgate, 
there to stand as near the window as he 
can where the condemned prisoners do lye 
in the Dungeon, with a handbell given to 
the parishioners by the said Mr. Dowe, 
and shall there give Twelve solemn Towles 
with double strokes, and then deliver with 
a loud and audible voice, with his face 
towards the prison window, to the end the 
poor condemned persons may give good 
Ear ”’—to a rather long exhortation, which 
at a later date seems to have been versified 
as follows: 
All ye that in the condemned hold do He, 
Prepare ye, for to-morrow ye shall die; 
Watch, all and pray, the hour is drawing near 
That ye before the Almighty must appear; 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent 
That you may not to eternal flames be sent. 
And when St. Sepulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls 
The Lord above have mercy on your souls. 

Past twelve o’ciock! 

As the criminals passed by the church on 
their way to Tyburn, a further admonition 
was addressed to them, and a curious cus- 
tom prevailed of presenting each unhappy 
wretch with a nosegay. 

A further condition of Dowe’'s gift was 
that the greatest bell was always to 
‘“towle’’ as a passing bell on the occasion 
of an execution until 10 A. M. or the Sher- 
iff’s officers returned from the execution. 
The Vestry of St. Sepulchre, though some- 
what economical, took good care of their 
bells, for after the great fire of 1666 we 
find that all the broken bell metal was or- 
dered to be recast into ‘‘ three sound and 
tuneable bells,’’ which were to be of equal 
weight with the quantity of metal delivered. 
The other three bells belonging to the 
church apparently escaped injury from the ~ 
fire, for on the 16th of March, 1668, the 
Vestry ordered a frame to be made “to 
hang the six beils in the steeple.” 

The tablet recording Dowe’s bequest is 
still in existence, but the injunctions are no 
longer regarded, the Charity Commissioners — 
having taken possession of the funds, which © 
are now applied for the benefit of the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society. The great 
bell of St. Sepulchre has not been tolled 
on the occasion of an execution since Au- 
cust, 1899, when Manteau, a Belgian, was 
hanged for the murder of a fellow-country= 
man. 





Silence in the Club. 


From The Philadelphia Times. 

Silence or quiet conversation is now an 
absolute necessity in city clubs, and the 

character of the club can be told by its 
quiet. The noisier the club the lower down 
in the social scale. A man who would ee 


so as to be heard by everybody around him, 
as some do in well-known gee 
a 


would not be permitted to remain 
clase club i Palladelphia a single day- 
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HER POWT OF VIEW. 


‘When the book of club humor comes to 
be written,” remarked a woman recently, 
“ft will be very fuil. T can contribute 
some morsels, if I am asked. One of my 
own experience, when i eloquently burst 
out in a speech, ‘may my right hand 
cleave to the roof of my mouth and my 
tongue forget its cunning,’ and another that 
I heard from the lips of a woman telling 
about London, where she spoke about a 
house in Piccalilly. She was 
good housekeeper, and the toothsome relish 
Was more prominent in her mind than the 
aristocratic English neighborhood. 

“Probably the funniest thing, though, of 
which I know in clu: happenings was that 
of which a friend of mine was the victim. 
There was to be a special midwinter meet- 
ing of her society, and to contribute to its 
glory, as the member of the Entertainment 
Committee, she had coaxed a distinguished 
woman whom she knew to come and read 
an original poem. This lion lived in a 
suburban town, and, as the eventful day 
turned out to be very stormy, she feared 
for her prompt appearance. But Mrs. 
Blank wes duly on hand, filling my friend 
with a deep sense of personal obligation 
te her for her bravery. 

“When they reached the place of meet- 
ing, artistic little programmes were placed 
in their hands, and when my friend 
glanced over her’s she saw there was no 
mention of Mrs. Blank’s part.in the affair. 
In consternation she rushed to the Prasi-~ 
dent, asking an explanation. There was 
none, except the al] too palpable one that 
she had been overlooked. ‘ But, said the 
President,’ soothingly, *I will straighten 
matters.’ F 

“This is the way she did it. After the 
programme was about half over she arose 
and engagingly said: ‘ We have with us to- 
day the distinguished author and poet, Mrs, 
Blank. She has with her an original poem 
which we will now have the pleasure of 
hearing. My friend was dumbfounded. It 
Was as she told me, relating the :ncident, 
as if Mrs. Blank was there with a little 
poem in her pocket which she hoped to be 
asked to read. Mrs. Blank told her later 
that she was furious for a moment, and 
felt as if she must assert her dignity and 
indignation, but a look at her agonized 
face changed hei resentment to amusement, 
and she could only see the funny side of 
the affair. After consenting reluctantly to 
come at all, and coming on the appointed 
day at great personal inconvenience and 
discomfort, to be fitted with the role of a 
woman who could not be choked off, ap- 
pealed keenly to her sense of humor. 

=. 
* 

Floral lace work is a new note in em- 
pbroidery. A cushion cover of pale green 
gatin is very effectively treated in a grace- 
ful pattern of branching leaves and flow- 
ers of the sort that are easily evolved 


from the different varieties of lace braids. 
The satin should be first bound with tarle- 
tan or paper, to keep the edges from fray- 
ing. The leaves and stalks are made of 
the straight braid blind-stitched on, the 
fiowers being put in with the oval or pear- 
shaped braid, the little ovals of lace being 
cut and sewn on as the pétals of the flow- 
ers, each caught down and held in place in 
the centre iy a sequin or spangle, the 
outer point tipped with an iridescent or 
crystal bead. The whole pattern is then 
further touched up with jewels or spangles 
with brilliant effect. A piece of satin thus 
embroidered may be used to advantage as 
a vest for a bodice. 

Another new needlework note is the out- 
lining in jewels, crystal beads, or spangles, 
of the pattern of a piece of brocade. This 
makes a most brilliant panel for a screen, 
and it may also be introduced, not too 
generously, however, in dressy gowns. 

= * 
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Fashionable wheelwomen in Paris attach 
a collar of silver bells to the handle bars 
of their machines, with most musical re- 
sults. The constant jingle of these silvery 
chimes is a great improvement over the 
sharp, punctuating stroke of the ordinary 
bell, and the Parisienne’s fancy is likely 
to be copied by her American sisters. 

4_@ 

*T don’t know that I want my boy to 
be a doctor, though he has a strong lean- 
ing to that profession,’’ remarked a father 
recently. ‘‘I think doctors are going out 
of fashion—not surgeons, but the prescrib- 
ing doctors; or perhaps I should say not 
doctors so much as medicine. Persons are 
appreciating more and more the power 
which lies in their hands for health or 
sickness and medicine’s occupation will, I 
think, soon be gone. 

“Tt is, too,” he continued, ‘‘ the most in- 
exact of all the sciences. Every honest 
physician will admit this. The specialists 
make errors as often nearly as the young 
medicus just out of the hospital. A case 
in point is that of my partmer’s wifé, who 
has been an invalid for five years. At the 
beginning one of our most eminent special- 
ists announcéd that her heart was seri- 
ously affected, and treated her for that. 
She grew no better, and a second was 
sought. He pronounced her trouble nerv- 
ous indigestion, and thus had two vital 
organs to work on, the brain d the 
stomach. His care of her resulted in no 
improvement, and now she is being cared 
for by a third physician, who has an én- 
tirely different theory from the other two. 
All these doctors are men of great in- 
telligence and high character, but they are 
the victims of the limitations of the scl- 
ence whose exponents they wish to be. With 
all their study and research they cannot 
know half they must pretend to, and I 
would rather my boy undertook another 
career.” 

*,* 

“It is just possible,” remarked a woman 
who listened to these remarks, ‘‘ that your 
{partner’s wife is suffering from the same 
complaint as that of the late patient of a 


friend of mine, who is a physician. I say 
. ‘late,’ for he hes just lost her, not shy 
death, but by his own honesty. Her ail- 
ment was imaginary, and when he became 
convinced of it he told her husband that he 
could not honestly take his money, as his 
wife was absolutely in no need of his serv- 
ices. Whereupon both husband and wife 
were very indignant, and my friend has 
e@ased to be their family physician. My 
friend thinks he is the victim of human 
nature more than of the limitations of his 
science.” 
s,° 
Long satin bags for'carrying fans are 
painted with showy bouquets, the owner’s 
monogram effectively set in the midst of 
the riot of blossoms. 
*,° 
It is something, as has been realized late- 
ly, to be the Empress of all the Russias. 
The latest toy for this imperial lady is a 
railway car of her very own, exquisitely 
upholstered in rose satin and lighted by 


electricity. 
+,* 


A crumb cloth of denim is an admirable 
eovering for the floor beneath the chil- 
dren’s dining table. 


In arranging the wardrobe of her camp- 
ing-out boy one mother has solved the 
problem of how to replace the service of 
suspenders, discarded when belt and flan- 


nel shirt sre worn. Slides of cloth sewed on 
the outsice of the trousers and the clamp- 
et of the shops both had objections, 

ch are done away with by her new and 
original method. This is to sew to the 
shirt, front and back, at the waist line a 
double tab of the fiannel, about 6 inches 
long and 2 wide. In each of these, at reg- 
ular intervals, are worked three button- 
holes, the buttons correspondingly set in- 
side the trousers’ band. 

A simila: idea is that which some dress- 
makers work out in gown waists, and 
especially in shirt waists. A tab of the 
material of the waist, 3 inches long and 
1 inch wide has three eyelet holes, or hook 
eyes set on it, and is attached to the mid- 
dle of the back at the waist line. Three 
hooks on the skirt are naturally its comple- 
ment, and the union of skirt and bodice is 
assured. 


_A bicycle gymkhana was the unique en- 
tertainment recently provided by a ladies’ 
bicycle club in England. It was under very 
" gmart auspices and the wheelwomen, who 
all wore shirt waists, skirts, and white 
sailor hats, made an imposing array as 
they wheeled up in line at the opening of 


the exercises. Over each nameplate was a 
white placard with the number of the par- 
ticipant in black, thus rendering identifi- 


evidently a 





cation easy by reference to the distrib- 
uted programmes. The events were in- 
genious and interesting. One was a needle 
race, in which the competitors, after riding 
@ hundred yards, had to dismount, and, aft- 
er threading a needle at a table, return to 
the winning post round a marked course 
with the needles in their hands. Another 
trial of skill required the wheelwomen, 
after riding ufty yards, to dismount and 
ost a bill on a prepared boarding, the 
judges taking into account the degree of 
eare and néatness shown in the work, then 
remount and ride to the winning post. 
pretty sight was the bending race, when, 
perfectly keeping their places and showing 
a complete mastery of their machines, the 
competitors wewt in easy, graceful fashion 
between the staves and pegs which marked 
out their course. An egg and spoon race, 
a tortoise race, a musical race, and others 
made up the list of events, for some of 
which forty wheelwomen were entered. 


Writing once in one of those confession 
books, which confess nothing really, the 
Princess of Wales put down her favorite 
art as that of “‘ millinery,’’ and her favor- 
ite occupation *‘ minding her own business.”’ 

s,° 

Pretty stocks, collarettes, -and ° fronts 
found ready and profitable sale at a recent 
fair. It is often a wonder to persons who 
wish to patronize such enterprises that 


their promoters do not realize the value of 
providing the many useful things that per- 
sons reaily want and have often no oppor- 
tunity to make. Dainty accessories of dress, 
breakfast caps, and those almost unattain- 
able necessities for many women, caps for 
elderly ladies—these and many more things 
that have to be made at home, if made at 
all, would prove immensely popular. 


*,* 


The bicycle is even more in evidence in 
England among women than here. Hnglish- 
women are also especially tenacious of rid- 
ing modern wheeis, and they insist on a 
new one every year. They are now being 
urged to arrange for a systematic disposi- 
tion of these good, but discarded, wheels for 
the benefi. of factory girls and such other 
women Wvrkers who would be benefited by 
the wheel, but have no means to obtain it. 
In the meantime, cast-off wheels are often 
the very salable perquisites of maid or 
valet. 

s,° 
Sour cherries or cherry currants stoned 


and served on lettuce leaves with a may- 
onnaise make an excellent Summer salad. 
*« = 
.s 
Plain farina cup molds are converted into 
a company dessert, either served with fresh 
strawberry sauce or topped each with a 
spoonful of currant and offered with 
whipped cream. A half a pint of cream 
will whip into a sufficiency for such a des- 
sert cream, trebling its bulk in whipping. 
es 
~ 
In a recent lecture to mothers and teach- 
ers on incorrect postures of children, the 
speaker spoke of inturning feet and the 
means of correcting them, but turned toes 
and feet, she said, are the result of train- 


ing, and if the mother finds a tendency on 
the part of her child to turn the toes in 
she must resort to training to remedy it. 
This consists in developing the outer 
muscles by proper exercise. 

Of the physical training of the child 
from birth the lecturer said that excessive 
crying being accepted as harmful, the av- 
erage mother therefore assumes that all 
crying is harmful, and should be sup- 
pressed. This is faulty reasoning. The nat- 
ural crying of a baby is really a means of 
development, as by crying the lungs are 
expanded and the relations between circu- 
lation and respiration are thus established 
and strengthened. 

e,° 

The old adage, early to bed, early to 
riee, &c., has got to be amended so far as 
the health clause is concerned. The latest 
dictum from an M. D., who draws his con- 
clusions from twenty years’ study as a 
specialist, is to the effect that early rising 
may be an indirect cause of insanity. He 
cites the accepted fact in medical statistics 
that the percentage of brain weaknesses 
is much. greater in the farming and vil- 
lage communities than among the dwellers 
in cities, and ingeniously reasons out early 
rising as a chief cause. 

“A peremptory command to get up,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘when one’s sleep is as yet unfin- 
ished, is a command which grinds the soul, 
curdles the blood, swells the spleen, de- 
stroys all good intentions, and disturbs 
for the entire day the mental activities of a 
boy just as the tornado disturbs and levels 
with advancing ruin a forest of mighty 
pines.”’ = 

Being thus ‘“‘mad all day” for many 
continuous days has a very appreciable ef- 
fect upon the mental equilibrium, and may, 
according to this reasoner, ultimately re- 
sult in its complete overthrow. 


*,* 


‘““Why more typewriters do not become 
proficient in medical nomenclature,” says 
a manager of an office, “‘is a question that 
often comes to me. Such work at good pay 
is in great demand, but it is difficult to 
find competent takers. One day, not long 


ago, at the meeting of a medical society, 
one of its members came in here and offered 
$25 for two hours’ work, if I could furnish 
a capable operator. I sent my most in- 
telligent worker, who was sure she could 
take any proceedings. Before she had 
worked fifteen minutes she gave up in de- 
spair. The teasing technical terms utter- 
ly routed her. She came back, and the next 
day, with her usual pluck, got a medical 
dictionary. To-day she could take a clinic 
lecture, but she is the only one I know who 
can.” 
e,* 

Pineapples, which are in luscious perfec- 
tion now here at the seaboard, are prettily 
served in the English way. The fruit is 


taken out in a solid cone from the rind, 
which, with its prickly stem attached, is 
left intact. The pine is then sliced and 
piled in its natural shape, and the rind 
fitted on. It is thus sent to the table and 
served. 

Another suggestion, if it is desired to 
serve differently, is that to slice the pine 
and peel the slices afterward is a simplify- 
ing method of preparation. 


Colds and Cold Taking. 


A person in good health, with fair play, 
says The Lancet, easily resists cold. But 
when the health flags a little and liber- 
ties are taken with the stomach or the 
nervous system, a chill is easily taken, 
and, according to the weak spot of the in- 
dividual, assumes the form of a cold or 
pneumonia, or, it may be, jaundice. Of all 
causes of “cold”’ probably fatigue is one 
of the most efficient. A jaded man coming 
home at night from a long day’s work, a 
growing youth losing two hours’ sleep over 
evening parties two or three times a 
week, a young lady heavily “doing the 
season,” or young children overfed and 
with short allowance of sleep, are common 
instances of the victims of “cold.” Lux- 
ury is favorable to chill-taking. Very hot 
rooms, feather beds, soft chairs create a 
sensitiveness that leads to catarrhs. It 
is not, after all, the ‘‘cold” that is so 
much to be feared as the antecedent con- 
ditions that give the attack a chance of 
doing harm. Some of the worst “colds” 
happen to those who do not leave their 
house or even their beds, and those who 
are most invulnerable are often those who 
are most exposed to changes of tempera- 
ture, and who, by good sleep, cold bath- 
ing, and regular habits, preserve the tone 
of their nervous system and circulation. 
Probably many chills are contracted at 
night or at.the fag end of the day, when 
tired people get the equilibrium of their 
circulation disturbed by either overheated 
sitting rooms or underheated bedrooms 
and beds. This is specially the case with 
elderly people. In such cases the mischief 
is not always done instantaneously, or in 
a single night. It often takes place in- 
ss extending gver days or even 
weeks. 


Men, Not Women, Fainted. 


It is rather a striking fact that in the ex- 
amination held at Oxford last week—the 
great examination week of the university 
year—the faintings and similar demonstra- 
tions —— to be peculiarly feminine, 
were entirely confined to the masculine can- 
didates. The result, as regards acquirement 
of knowledge, can only be discussed on the 
publication of the class lists, but the wo- 
men students have every one gone through 
the ordeal nobly ffom a physical point of 
view, while one man mr ge suddenly in 
a dead faint, and several retired tem 
rarily, overcome in lesser degree by similar 
weakness.— Woman. 


* finis 








TWO FLOURISHING- SOCIETIES JUST 
STARTER ON THE LOVELY ISLAND. 


Their Inception an Unexpected Out- 
come of an American’s Visit—A 
Brooklyn Woman Founds the Ber- 
muda Cambridge Club—The Ham- 
ilten and Paget Clab Organizes 
Next-—Both May Join the New- 
York State Federation, 


“A women’s club in Bermuda?” repeat- 
ed Miss Julia A, Kempshall of Brooklyn 
one day last week in answer to a question 
froma representative of THE Nmw-YoRE 
Times. ‘Of course there is—two, indeed, 


though, to be sure,” she finished with a 
smile, ‘‘ neither is yet many weeks old.” 

Then her cailer knew there was a story, 
and begged for it. 

Miss Kempshall has just returned from 
a two months’ visit to this lovely island 
of the rainbow sea, which, English de- 
pendency though it be, is regarded as an 
ocean suburb of the Atlantic States, par- 
ticularly of New-York, and in the Spring 
of every year is increased in population 
by about 2,000 Americans seeking health 
and amusement there, That it should have 
escaped the woman’s club movement, which 
for twenty-five years has existed with in- 
creasing power both in England and in 
this country, seemed remarkable. 

“It is remarkable,” assented Miss Kemp- 
shall, beginning her interesting story. 
‘Bermuda women not only had taken no 
interest in clubs for their sex, but they 
were in ignorance of the real meaning of 
them, 

“‘T went down there the last of March 
with, you may be sure, no bee in my bon- 
net for club mission work. My trip was 
the fruition of a promise made some time 
ago to visit an old school friend who re- 
sides there, and after a busy Winter I 
looked forward only to the pleasure of a 
renewal of an old friendship and the re- 
freshment' of a few weeks in the famous 
Bermuda climate, 

“My hostess was Mrs. S. C. Outerbridge, 
an American woman whom I have long 
known. She is the wife of a member of the 
Colonial Parliament, a man of great cult- 
ure and ability, a statesman, not a poli- 
tician, and one of the mest public-spirited 
men on the island. Their daughter, by the 


way, is the affianced bride of a brilliant 
young American, a son of President Patton 
of Princeton College. 

“Naturally, in fitting together our years 
of separation, I told my friend of my warm 
interest and extended connection with club 
work, and in such a liberal household the 
idea found quick response. Mrs, Outer- 
bridge urged me to talk up a club for Ber- 
muda women, and I was delighted to do it.” 

It should be interpolated that Miss Kemp- 





Miss Kempshall. 





shall is peculiarly fitted for the rdle thus 
thrust upon her. For some time after her 
graduation she was professor of belles let- 
tres at her Alma Mater, and since has been 
a persistent student of art and literature 
in Europe and this country, and has ex- 
ounded her knowledge of these subjects 
etween book covers and on the parlor 
platform with flattering success. Six years 
ago Miss Kempshall founded and was for 
two terms President of the Cambridge Club 
of Brooklyn, an organization of high lit- 
erary and social standing in that lesser 
half of Greater New-York. 

“As the guest in a family prominent in 
the exclusive social circle of the island,’”’ 
continued Miss Kempshall, ‘‘I had an un- 
usual opportunity to meet the women whose 
sanction meant the success of the move- 
ment. I sowed the seed with a liberal hand 
wherever I went. My friend lives at Bai- 
ley’s Bay, eight miles from Hamilton, a 
bagatelle of driving over those incomparable 
Bermuda roads, and almost every day saw 
us en route there to assist at a tea, a re- 
ception, or a dinner. Everywhere I wayed, 
metaphorically speaking. my club flag. 
Even in the inner ecclesiastical circle 
where Archdeacon, Bishop, Canons, and 
other dignitaries of the Church contributed 
an element of strong conservatism that was 
difficult to meet, I taiked and labored. 

‘It was a surprise to me to find how lit- 
tle was known of the real significance of 
the club movement. Although many of the 
ladies I met were educated here in the 
States, they knew nothing of clubs beyond 
the name. This in itself prejudiced them 
against the idea. The Bermuda Society wo- 
men are certainly the most charmingly 
refined persons I ever met. In the eight 
weeks of my stay, meeting large numbers 
of them constantly, I never heard a voice 
raised to a high pitch, never'a word of 
slang, never encountered anything but the 
most gentle and cultured courtesy. To 
this group of modest and exquisitely bred 
women the name of club was abhorrent. 
As one Englishwoman said: ‘It would be 
a place to dahnce and play cards, I sup- 

ose.’ : 
Pe This and other erroneous notions I com- 
batted to the best of my ability, and the 
idea began slowly to commend itself. I 
could see that progress was made. 

“One of the ladies I was anxious to 
meet and whose co-operation seemed prob- 
able was Mrs. Hastings, wife of Gen. 
Hastings, the man who introduced lily cult- 
ure in Bermuda. Both are Americans, Mrs. 
Hastings being a niece of the late Mrs. 
Rutherford B. Hayes. When ex-President 
Hayes visited Bermuda a few years ago, 
Mrs. Hastings gave a great reception in 
his honor at their superb place, Soucy, one 
of the handsomest on the island. 

“When I met Mrs. Hastings I found she 
was rather skeptical as to the success of 
the club movement. Before, however, I 
could be discouraged at her want of faith, 
the zeal of the iley’s Bay ladies had 
reached the crystallizing point, and one aft- 
ernoon about six weeks ago Bermuda’s first 
woman’s club was organized. 

“Of course, in my much P whewtranes of 
club effort, I had referred frequently to 
my own club, the Cambridge, citing its 
history and telling of its work. Fancy my 
delight, then, as well as my great surprise, 
when at this meeting of incorporation a 
lady arose and suggested that an appropri- 
ate name for the new club, in her opinion 
and with my permission, would be the Ber- 
muda Cambridge Club. The suggestion was 
enthusiastically adopted, and, thus christ- 
ened, the club was launched into exist- 


ence. 

“Its President is Mrs. Arton, the daugh- 
ter of a member of the Council. This in the 
Bermuda Government corresponds to the 
English House of Lords, and is composed 
of only nine men. The Colonial Parlia- 
ment is the Bermuda House of Commons. 

“Miss Edith Williamson, an admirable 
scholar and a most accomplished ie | wo- 
man, was elected Vice President, and the 
Corresponding and Recording Secretary is 
Miss Belle Despard, who is a relative of 
the well-known Staten Island family of that 
name. Thus officered, o plan of study was 
decided upon, ‘ South Africa’ belng the sub- 
ject taken, and at their request I made out 
the outline for work for a year. Every third 
meeting is to be devoted to a considera- 
tion of current events, all of which is in 
direct line with the method of the Brook- 
lyn Cambridge Club. ‘ 

“This movement on the part of the Bai- 
ley’s Bay ladies stimulated those in Ham- 
ilton, who had thought favorably of the 
project. I was asked to come an resent 
the club idea to them in an assembly in- 
vited for the purpose, and, though it was 
close upon my day of sailing for New-York, 
I opnsented. When I entered the drawing 
room at Rosebank, the residence of Mrs. 
Bluch, at Hamilton, on Tuesday, June 9, it 
was to find it filled with a most representa- 
tive gathering of the capital’s society. I 
told them then collectively the story of 
club work in this country I had told 
many of sthem individually. hen I had 

ed aid: ‘Now, ladies, we will or- 
anize.’ Whereupon a lady hurried to me 
nh some consternation, and whispered: ‘ Oh, 
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Miss Kempshall, we don’t expect to organ- 
ize a dian don’t know that we shall 
at all.’ 

“From others in the room, too, there 
came fluttering protests, and I saw that the 
crucial step was going to prove one diffi- 
cult for them to take. So I said, ‘ Now, 
ladies, I leave the island in forty-eight 
hours. After this there will be no one to 
call you together as you have asked me to 
do; I beg you therefore to organize to-day, 
even if you disband the moment I leave the 
room.’ , 

“The appeal had its effect, and I fol- 
lowed it by proposing that such ladies as 
did not care to join should seat themselves 
on one side of the room, the others remain- 
ing where they were. 
tially withdrew, but before the meeting was 
over all but one had returned to their orig- 
inal places and were numbered in the char- 
ter membership of the Hamilton and Paget 
Club. Even the one who held out did so 
only to consult her husband before joining. 

“The President of this second woman’s 
club of Bermuda is Mrs. 8, S. Ingham, an 
American, from Stratford, Conn., and a 
niece of A. S. Barnes of New-York. She is 
the wife.of a member of the Government 
Council of Bermuda, and is the mistress of 
a lovely estate, Mangroville. The Vice 
President, Mrs, W. T. James, is an Eng- 
lishwoman, the wife of a Governmental 
agent. Their home, Bellevue, is one of the 
show places on the island, laid out as it is 
on the same lines as the Queen’s residence 
at Windsor. Mrs. Bluck was made Corre- 
spending and Recording Secretary. This 
club is divided into special committees, like 
the Brooklyn Cambridge Club, after which 
it is also modeled in by-laws and constitu- 
tion. The Hamilton Club chose as a study 
topic for next year ‘ The Islands of the 
Sea,’ which is the one selected by the 
Brooklyn Cambridge, so that both Ber- 
muda clubs have paid the American organ- 
ization a very graceful compliment, and one 
that the club, I am sure, will much appre- 
ciate when it hears of it. As we are scat- 
tered for the Summer, and do not reassem- 
ble till October, this will not be officially 
known until then. A most interesting fact 
to all New-York clubwomen is that both 
clubs have expressed a wish to join the 
State Federation.” 

Asked what arguments she advanced to 
influence the Bermuda ladies, Miss Kemp- 
shall said further: 

“ As I had heard most of théir objections, 
I was able to meet them in the address, as 
I presented reasons for forming the club. 
One Bermuda lady had said to me: ‘ The 
island is a hundred years behind the times; 
that is its charm. IT quoted that and 
added that this might be a charm to the 
tourists and the comparative few, who left 
Bermuda every May to be gone until No- 
vember, but it was at the expense of the 
many who never left it. This idea seemed 
to take root. 

*“‘ Another objection I often met was that 
the club was not aristocratic. Caste is 
strong in Bermuda. But I told them that 
here in America the woman’s clubs held 
the aristocracy of brains as well as posi- 
tion, and the two were not antagonistic. 
‘Your membership will settle itself as all 
social lines settle themselves.’ 

“Probably my strongest argument, how- 
ever, was not mine at all. It was the semi- 

ublic indorsement of tle Archdeacon of 

ermuda. The day before, in my friend 
Mrs. Outerbridge’s drawing room, in an- 
swer to a request, I had delivered a lecture 
on ‘Cathedrals.’ The subject was one 
which especially appealed to the Bermu- 
dans at this moment, for they are building 
a beautiful one, largely with American 
money, too, it may be said. I was the first 
woman, it seems, who has ever lectured on 
the island, and when I had finished the 
Archdeacon thanked me most gracefully. 
In the course of his speech, he heartily in- 
dorsed the new club movement, of which 
he had heard, and undoubtedly gave it a 
most powerful impetus by his sanction. 

“Many of the gentlemen were very much 
interested, and it is proposed in the Ber- 
muda Cambridge Club to have one commit- 
tee made up of gentlemen, while in_ the 
Hamilton Club gentlemen are to be hon- 
orary members.’”’ 

Miss Kempshall is justly pleased at her 
unsought but most flatteringly successful 
mission, and the Brooklyn Cambridge Clup 
has reason to be proud that its fame should 
thus be carried into such distinguished cir- 


cles. 
LIGHY KITCHEN UTENSILS. 





Aluminium Destined to Relieve the 
Cook’s Labors. 


For domestic utensils, aluminium is des- 
tined to be in increasing demand. They 
are so pretty, so light, and so easy to keep 
clean, and they cost just enough more 
than other kinds to make them fashiona- 
ble. Complete kitchen outfits, from coffee 
pot to frying pan, are now manufactured. 
It is certain ‘that water can be boiled 
quicker in an aluminium pot or pan than in 
a vessel of any other metal, for two rea- 
sons—the aluminium is made very thin, 
and it is an excellent conductor of heat. 
For covered dishes designed to retain the 
heat aluminium is the best metal we have. 

The cookrooms of the Government cruis- 
ers San Francisco and Montgomery are 
each supplied with sixty-gallon steam- 
jacketed kettles. Hotels and eating houses 
will net) be long in adopting these uten- 
sils of aluminium, as their extreme dura- 
bility renders them cheap in the long run. 
It is a remarkable feature of some of these 
utensils that they are cast, and not 
stamped. A teakettle can be cast, only the 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness, that will 
stand an amount of banging and dentin 
which would lead any one not familiar wit 
the facts to suppose that it was made of 
yp os or stam metal. 

mong the odd uses to which aluminium 
is put may be named slate pencils, which 
are simply bits of aluminium wire that 
mark a slate as well as if made of the 
slate itself, and which do not break or wear 
out; horseshoes, which are said to last 
better than iron, and, of course, the light- 
ness is a point in their favor; sounding 
boards for musical instruments, giving 
forth a sound of a character different from 
that called metallic, and more musical than 
the wooden sounding boards in common 
use; printers’ type, giving a metal that is 
indestructible as compared with the soft 
alloys in, use, and which is equally free 
from rust, and that casts readily. 

From the above it will be seen that alu- 
minium has so many varied valuable qual- 
ities that its use is sure to extend. Unfort- 
unately, there is no present prospect of a 
reduction in the cost of obtaining it. The 
metal exists in great plenty. When some 
cheaper means of ce ay | it from the 
earth are found it will be in still eater 
gaan ide Wonders of Modern Mechan- 
sm. 





DON'TS FOR THE SURF GIRL. 


What Not to Do When You Go to the 
Seashore. 


The St. Louis Republic offers some useful 


Six ladies thus par- - 





suggestions to the girl who bathes at the 
seaside: 

Don’t wear a conspicuous bathing suit. 

Don’t loiter about the sands in your bath- 
ing suit; gq directly into the water. 

Don’t sit in the sand in a wet bathing suit 
with a man similarly attired. 

Don’t bathe with strange men; the eti- 
quette of introduction is just as strict in 
the water as in the drawing room. 

Don’t loiter about the bathhouse corridors; 
a woman ina wet bathing costume is not a 
thing of beauty. 

Don’t wash the salt out of your hair un- 
der the pump with the assistance of half a 
dozen men. 

Don’t imagine that even the Venus de 
Milo could look pretty with wet hair hang- 
ing down her back. 

Don’t talk from one bathing house to an- 
other, and don’t report progress of your 
toilet to your girl chum. 

Doi’t encourage men to loiter outside your 
bathing -house waiting for your reappear- 
ance. 

Don’t dry your hair on the beach, but 
twist it in a knot, and, returning to your 
hotel, dry it on an upper balcony. 





IN JUNE. 


So awest, so sweet the roses in their blow- 
ng, 
So sweet the daffodils, so fair to see; 
So blithe and gay the humming bird a-go- 


ing, 
“—— flower to flower, a-hunting with the 
ee, 


So sweet, so sweet 
thrushes, 
The calling, cooing, wooing, everywhere; 
So sweet the water’s song through reeds 
and rushes, 
The plover’s piping note, now here, now 
there. 


the calling of the 


So sweet, so sweet from off the fields of 
clover 
bic, wind blowing, blowing up the 


So sweet, so sweet the news of some one’s 


lover, 
weg remnee, ringing nearer, nearer 
s . 


So near, s0 near, listen, 
thrush+s; 
ney plover, blackbird cease, and let me 
car; 
And, water, hush your song through reeds 
and rushes 
That I may know whose lover cometh 
near, ; 


now listen, 


So loud, so loud, the thrushes kept their 
calling, 
Plover or blackbird never heeding me; 
So loud the mill stream too kept fretting, 
falling, 
O’er ao and bank, in brawling, boisterous 
glee. 


So loud, so loud; yet blackbird, thrush, nor 
plover, 
Nor noisy mill stream in its fret and fall, 
ae drown the voice, the low voice of my 
over 
My yover calling through the thrushes’ 
call, 


*““Come down, come down!” he called, and 
straight the thrushes, 
From mate to mate sang all at. once: 
“Come down! ”’ 
And while the water laughed through reeds 
and rushes, 
The blackbird chirped, the plover piped, 
**Come down!” 


Then down and off, and through the fields 
of clover, 
I followed, followed at my lover’s call. 
Listening no more to blackbird, thrush or 
plover, 
The water’s laugh, the mill stream’s fret 
and fall. NORA PERRY. 
—Selected. 





SOME FASHION HINTS. 


Taffeta ribbons still take the lead for 
Stock collars, belts, and sleeve knots, 

Many substitutes for the spiking hat pin 
are offered from time to time, but none 
long supersedes these useful, if somewhat 
dangerous, articles. A late claimant for 
popularity is what may be described as a 
double-tined hairpin, attached by a piece of 
elastic to a clamp pin, which in turn is 
fastened to the hat. In theory this fast- 
ener is excellent, and in practice it. holds 
the hat on, but it also disarranges the coif- 
fure to a degree that is likely to interfere 
with its popularity. 

White veils ought only to be worn with 
white hats. 

Duck skirts, either white or colored, are 
made with lapped seams double stitched. 

Crepon yields stubbornly to the advance 
of mohair, barege, and canvas—but it 
yields. 

It is curious how flowers as a bonnet 
trimming have suddenly lost their popu- 
larity. Six weeks ago every hat was piled 
with them, but for midsummer wear feath- 
ers, chiffon, and ribbons are being substi- 
tuted. 

Two charming dust cloaks covering the 
pretty tollets worn at a suburban wedding 
were, one of chamois-colored silk, with 
plaitings of white taffeta let in the skirt 
seams, and white silk ruches finishing the 
throat band and wrists of the big bishop 
sleeves. The other cloak was of brown 
Holland, complketely covered with fine white 
soutache braid, sewed on in irregular wav- 
ing lines. It had a white satin shell collar 
and cuffs to the bishop sleeves, a Princess 
back, and Russian blouse front, girdled 
with jade and old silver, ¢ 

Hats with bonnet strings are a late edict 
of fashion. Charming creations in milline 
for garden party wear are provided with 
two-inch ribbon strings that are tied 
square bow under the chin. 

The collarless neck finish is showing in 
some late gowns. Modistes are temporizing 
by a Medici collar, rising at the back, the 
front cut slightly V shape, with a surplice 
fold coming from each shoulder seam fillin 
in the space. Round hecks finished with 
a narrow plaiting of fold tulle or mous- 
seline are also seen. Alternating with 
these are very high chokers topped by 
ruchés and lace wings. The vogue of the 
moment demands that sleeves coming to 
the khuckles must accompany the low 
neck, while the high-throat finish is fash- 
ionably paired with very short puffs, met 
by very long gloves. 

White pique, mohair, and canvas skirts 
are enriched by vestS of Persian silk. 

Grass lawn pocket handkerchiefs are new, 
but not desirable. 

Inch-wide tucks on bodice ‘sleeves and 
skirts are a favorite trimming for dimity, 
linen, organdie,- and similar fabrics. A 
stylish linen gown wotn by tall, slender 

nette had iualf-inch tucks from the 


in a 





s 
by pearl buttons the size of a dime, set on | 


sleeves were finished around the 


two inches apart. A_brown leather. beit 

and brown tafféta stock collar finished the 

simple but very elegant looking dress, which 

was worn with a white and brown double- 
rimmed tip-tilted sailor, with brown wings 

be ogy and a bunch of pink roses under the 
rim. 

The French dressmaker fits the- corset, 
and after that the gown cannot help ee 
If padding of any sort is needed, it is 
placed in the corset, and all arts intended 
to develop the stylish figure are centred 
in this garment of bone and jean. Neces- 
sarily the corset to the Frenchwoman is a 
very important detail; all smart Parisi- 
ennes have them carefully made to order 
on spécial models to suit their figures— 
suiting meaning supply deficiencies and 
accentuate good points. 

All fans are small this season, though 
a few feather fans of considerable size .re 
seen in the hands of dowagers. 





CQUBWOMEN AND OTHER WOMEN. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins, who has been vis- 
iting in this city recently, shows little out- 
ward sign of her present condition of in- 
validism. She never looked prettier nor 
appeared more sparkling and brilliant. Only 
a trained professional eye or the searching 
gaze of an intimate friend could detect in 
her animated countenance and cheerful de- 


meanor any traces of the serious nervous 
trouble which has forced this distinguished 
author to lay aside all work—even the novel 
whose first sheets are in the hands of her 
publishers. There is little prospect that she 
will be able to resume work again for 
months to come. 
*,* 

The most exciting session of the recent bi- 
ennial convention at Louisville was the last 
one on Saturday morning of the council, a 
body composed of the Board of Officers 
and the Presidents of all clubs in the fed- 
eration, The council met to settle various 
things. One of the subjects that came up 
was whether or not a woman should use 
her husband’s name for her signature. 
Although this is not nowadays a de- 
batable matter, good form having long ago 
settled it, yet there was an eathent dis. 
cussion over it, during which several wo- 
men were almost moved to tears. The Pres- 
ident of Sorosis is reported as Saying that 
she had “an international reputation as 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth,’ while no- 
body knew her as ‘ Fannie.’ The Recording 
Secretary of the federation, Mrs. C. P, 
Barnes of Louisville, fairly wept as she 
declared that nothing should induce her to 
give up her husband’s name. The discus- 
sion grew out of an attempt to establish 
uniformity of address among clubwomen. 
The President of the federation, for ex- 
ample, is as often referred to ag Mrs. El- 
len Henrotin as she is as Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin. The double appellation, it was 
claimed by Some, is confusing, and the 
proposition was raised to use the wife’s 
name only among clubwomen. In the club 
books of most clubs both titles are used, the 
gage — Eres to the wife’s name 

s } z he Smit Mrs. i ith 
fetiowite, » Mrs. Oliver L. Smith 

*,* 

A picture of the Princess of Wales which 
appears in “* Marlborough House and Its 
Occupants,” is almost the only one that 
gives this well-known woman any animation 
or lifelike look. As a rule, her counterfeit 


presentments show nothing of the 
and charm of expression with which’ she 





The Princess of Wales. 
Her Latest Picture. 





is credited by those who have seen her. 
The artist, Holland Tringham, R. B. A. 
had an especial privilege in being permitted 
to make a drawing from life, and his suc- 
cess assures those who have never seen 
the wife of the heir to the English throne 
that she has the vivacity which her ad- 
mirers claim for her. 
*,? 

The new Western New-York Federation 
is not viewed with unalloyed satisfaction 
by the State Federation. It promises to 
be so vigorous a child that it may be able 
to get along without its parent. Represent- 


atives of clubs in nineteen counties in the 
Western tier show a strong sentiment in 
behalf of the new federation, and the per- 
sonnel of the gathering was further evi- 
dence of the enthusiasm which the idea 
evokes. No club Is eligible to membership 
that has not been in existence one year; 
it must be wholly engaged in active liter- 
ary or educational (not industrial) work, 
must have at least three regularly elected 
officers, must hold regular meetings, have 
— by-laws, and be governed by par- 
jamentary rule. It is believed that the 
association bdo | be of great benefit to the 
women of that part of the State whose 
thoughts and aspirations run in parallel 
lines, 
*,* 

A good suggestion from one of tha dele- 
gates, Mrs, Church of Wellsville, promptly 
crystallized into the Reciprocity Bureau, To 
this the best papers trom the several clubs 
are to ke sent, to be read in turn by other 
clubs who may want suggestive variety. 
Another delegate amended this movement 
with the suggestion that this department 
of the federation should send the writer 
of the paper to read her own production, 
which, in so limited a district, would 
possible usually without inconvenience. 

** 
* 

While this federation has developed with- 
out thought of interference with the State 
organization, it is probable that this and 
other district organizations sure to be 
formed will after a time hate an altering 
influence upon the larger federations. The 
General Federation has already felt the 


drawing power of the flourishing State or- 
ganizations. The State bodies will in their 
turn undoubtedly be qualified by their sub- 
divisions, though not so rapidly nor so nec- 
essarily as the National body. Many club- 
women believe this will in time resolve it- 
se’? into a general council or governing 
bourd, made up of its own officers and the 
superior officers of the State organizations, 
Small clubs are content now to be repre- 
sented in the National organization through 
their State federation, and this idea will 
undoubtedly grow. AS a prominent club- 
woman, a long-term President of one of the 
largest clubs in the country, said not long 
ago, speaking of the persistent conventions: 
*“One gets very tired of this reiterated and 
stereotyped bringing women ‘intouch with 
ne another.’ I wish the very phrase — 

e eliminated. The clubs per se do that 
sufficiently. The club movement is being or- 
ganized and convened to death.” 

+,* 

A new chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was organized in 
Charlestown on June 17 and named the 
Bunker Hill Chapter. 


*,* 


Miss Emily Jaines Smith, Dean of Bar- 
nard College, has returned to her home, on 
the shores of lovely Canandaigua Lake, for 
the Summer. Notwithstanding the year’s 
arduous work, Miss Smith quits the scene 
of her professonal labors in excellent heaith, 
“ thanks,’”’ as she says, “ to the use of the 
bicycle.” Miss Smith will pass the Sum- 
mer for the most part in Canandaigua, 
where her father, Judge James C. Smith 
for many years a distinguished occupant ot 
the Supreme Court bench of that district, 
resides. 

=,8 

The Generali Society of the Daughters of 
the Revolution will hold a special meeting 
in this city to-morrow to act upon the 
question of the adoption of the proposed 
new conatitution. 





PARAGRAPHS FOR CHILDREN, 


Fourth of July {s upon us again—probably 
the most delightful day in the year in a 
boy’s calendar. There is something very 
fascinating always in playing with edged 


A, SIMONSON, 
933 BROADWAY, 
2tst and 22d Sts., N. Y. 


NEWPORT COIL! 


A patented arrangement for the back head 
dress, stemless, and made of all long, soft, silky, 
natural, wavy he!r, fastened on a light, flexible 
ring, produces a most wonderful, pleasing coif- 
fure, light In weight, full in appearance, and so 
easy to adjust: avold clumsy imitations. 


NATURAL GRAY HAIR 


of beautifyl fine silvery shades, soft, silky, 
Straight, or natural, wavy hair in so many de- 
signs too numerous to mention in detail. 


WIGS AND TOUPEES 


of my make are the standard of perfection. I in- 
vite a close inspection of same, which will con- 
vince you that wigs of my manufaavure are with- 
gut a rival. ; 
Unsurpassed accommodations for hair dressing} 
exnerts always in attendance. 
Ay SIMONSON, 


933 Broadway, 2ist and 22d Sts 





tools, and on the Fourth certainly boys, and 
girls, too, enjoy this pleasure to the fll. 
Fire and gunpowder are two pretty dan-. 
gerous things, particularly when put to- 
gether, as they are from midnight on the 
3d of July, on through the next twenty- 
four hours. If youngsters will only refrain 
from doing a few foolhardy things the 
combination of boy, matches, and powder 
will result only in the proper glorification 
of the day we celebrate. A few don'is 
to pin in his hat are: 

Don’t throw lighted firecrackers ai 
person or animal. 

Don’t put loose powder in toy cannons io 
light and explode it. 

Don’t hold Roman candles with the hind 
over the bottom of the cylinder. Grasp it 


by the fingers around the cylinder and part 
way up. 

Don’t stoop over a giant firecracker after 
it is once lighted to see if it has gone off. 

Don’t lay pieces of lighted punk on your 
sister’s dress. ‘ 

Don’t forget that the playthings permitted 
you on the Fourth are dangerous, and tlie 
glory of the day will make no difference 
in their deadly consequences if they are 
carelessly handled. 





s,° 

A little Boston girl, according to a papet 
of that city, proudly exhibited a cupful of 
raisin stones with the remark: ‘“ There, 
mamma, haven’t I been a good girl to stone 
all these raisins without stopping? ’’ Where- 
upon her mamma replied: ‘‘ You are mam- 
ma’s own little girl. Throw away the 
stones in the ash barrel. And where did 
you put the raisins?” 

‘*Oh,” said mamma’s own little girl, “I 
ate them.” 
e,* 

Kite flying is not purely a sport now- 
adays, for scientists have learned that a 
kite is a very valuable aid to their inves- 
tigations. If you see a man out with a 
great arrangement, which is like two boxes 
of cloth without top or bottom, fastened 
together:on the same frame a little distance 
apart, you will know this is a scientifis 
kite, and its flyer, who has to have two 
or three men to help him hold the stout 
line attached to it, is intent on = 
business. These scientific kites are tailles 
and are used to investigate the. force an 
direction of air currents and to illustrate 

other conditions of the atmosphere. 


*,* 


If you should go to Greenland you would 
be surprised at the size of the potatoes 
— for they grow no larger than a mar 

e. 


Mary was a naughty girl, 
And fond of currant jam, 
Wherewith whene’er she got a chance 
She greedily would cram. 


Her mother lost the. key one day 
Which locks the storeroom door, 

And Mary found it where it lay 
Upon the kitchen floor. 


She grasped the key in guilty ‘haste 
And to the storeroom ran, 

Unlocked the door, climbed on a chair, 
And then the fun began. 


Now currant jam and Httle girls 
Do not always agree; 

Such was the case with Mary, 
As we presently shall see. 


Her mother found her stretched at length 
And weeping on the floor— 

No need there was to ask the cause, 
There stooa .>e open door. 


In accents stern the mother spake: 
“My child, ‘tis sad I am 

To see confession on your face 
Outlined in currant jam.” 


“It’s not because of pain I weep,” 

Cried Mary from the floor, 
“Tt is because I’m full of jam, 

And can’t eat any more. 

—Vanity. 
o* 7 

The English Queen, staying not long ago 
at her castle in Scotland, received a letter 
one morning from one of the little lassiles 
in the neighborhood. It began ‘“ Dear 
Lady Queen,” and told how its writer had 
lost her beloved doll on the hills a Iittle 
while before, and begged the Queen to 
have it found for her. Her faith was so 
evident that the Queen was both touched 
and pleased. She had inquiries made about 
the little girl and her doll, and then had 
one as near like it as possible sent to her. 





THEY KEPT THEIR SECRET WELL, 


Young People Married Five Years 
Ago Now “at Home.” 


From The Nashville (Tenn.) American. 

CENTRAL City, Ky., June 20.—The fol- 
lowing announcement received here to-day 
has created a great sensation throughout 
the county. 

Dr. T. Frank Nanny, Miss Alma Boyd 
Rhoades, married. December thirteenth, eight- 
een hundred and ninety-one. Athens, Alabama. 
ii Home. Brownwood, Texas, after June 25, 

The wedding has been kept a profound 
secret, not being known even to the im- 
mediate families of the young people. Dr. 
Nanny’s home was at Bevter, this county, 
where he was railroad agent and Post- 
master until about two years ago, when he 
entered the Vanderbilt College of Dentistry 
at Nashville,.at which he graduated with 
high honors about one month ago. 

rs. Nanny is a daughter of Mr. Mor 
Rhoades of Anson, Texas, who was a lead 
ing citizen of Muhlenburg until about te 
years ago. She is a graduate of a fema): 
college at Nashville, and was atiendi: 
college at the time of the marriage. 

In June, 1 Mr. and Mrs. Nanny were 
the longing. attendants at the marriage vo 
Moses R. Gleen, editor of the Central City 
Herald, to Miss Sadie Jennette, and at tlie 
time they had been married six months 

The announcement of their marriage neowr 
ly five years after it took place comes Wi. 
& great surprise to hundreds of pyo: 
throughout Western Kentucky, as they had 
been two of the leading society young peo- 
ple of this part of the State. 





Selection in Purchasing. 


Promn The Philadelphia American. 

Many women who would scorn a dishonest 
or even a mean action have a certain habit 
which they consider merely th#ifty, and 
which borders very. closely, nevertheless, 
on real greed. This is the handling over and 
sorting of vegetables or fruit before pur- 
chasing. Every woman hag a perfect right 
to refuse to buy what she éoes not think, 
after proper investigation, is worth the 
price asked for it. But no woman has any 
right whatever to pick out the best for her- 
self, thus leaving all the poorer portions, 
either for leas fortunate buyers or on the 
selier’s hands. Some go as far as to open 
ears of corn to examine the kernels. It is 
quite possible that the next comer may not 
care for what shows so plainly that it has 
been condemned, even though matters have 
not gone so far as with a certain prominent 
clergyman’s wife who positively bites into 
the article handed to her to see if she likes 
the flavor. Such people do not mean to be 
grasping or unfair, but they must be very 
hard for the poor huckster to endure in 
patient silence. 





Danish Fing Ordered from a Charch. 
From The Troy Press. 

At the funeral of Theodore Langer in the 

Danish Church in Lansingburg recently the 

Danish Association marched into the edifice 





carrying the Danish flag. The pastor, be. 
fore the service started, orgered the 
taken out, and the command was o : 
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MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


50,000 PIECES. 


A Midsummer Sale Greater in all its Proportions than 
Anything Yet Attempted. 


A Splendid Opportunity to Compare Not Only Goods, but Methods and Thus 
Save Montiey, Not Only Now, but in the Future. 


An event quite as important as the Fourth of July itself is our sale of Muslin Underwear. We 


were the originators of Midsummer Sales, and of course we have had many imitators. 


It is very gen- 


erally conceded, however, that no other sales approach ours in any way—quantity, quality, or assort- 


ment—but above all as to auality and prices. 


We have found that the greater part of the goods 


offered at these sales as very great ‘‘ bargains ” were such veritable trash in every way that, under no 
circumstances, would we consider them at any price. 


The Underwear offered by us is worthy the attention of every weman in Brooklyn. 
mind always that so far as fit and finish are concerned our cheapest goods compare favorably with 
We buy only the most reputable Muslins, and these in good qualities. 


the most expensive. 


Keep in 


Tn 


many cases we not only sacrifice all profit, but really sell the articles at much less than they cost us, 
so that in these instances you obtain dainty, well-made Underwear at the mere cost of materials, 


or less. 


CORSET COVERS. 


5,000 Cambric Corset Covers, perfect 
fitting, filled seams, 5 cts. 

3.000 fine Cambric Corset Covers, one 
style V shape, and one style square neck 
of deep embroidery, 19 cts. 

2500 fine Cambric Corset Covers, V 
shape, handsomely embroidered, 25 and 
29 cts. 

1.500 finer Cambric Corset Covers, V 
shape neck, trimmed with fine embroid- 
ery, also some lace trimmed, 39 cts. 

1,500 fine Cambric Corset Covers, em- 
broidered and lace trimmed, high, round 
neck and low V-shaped neck, 49 cts. 

3.500 still finer ~Corset Covers, more 
elaborately trimmed, 59, 69, 79, 89, 
and 98 cts. 


Chemises. 


1,000 good Muslin Chemises, corded 
band, pearl buttons; also 1,500 good Mus- 
lin Chemises, inserting band, with good 
embroidered edge, 25 cts. 

1,500 extra quality Muslin 
with yoke of solid embroidery, 


Walking Skirts. 


500 good Muslin Skirts, deep Cambric 
ruffie, 39 cts. 

500 good Muslin Skirts, deep embroid- 
ered ruffie, 59 cts. 

1,000 good Muslin Skirts, umbrella ruf- 
fie, handsome embroidered flounces, 79 
cts. 

1,000 good Cambric Skirts, umbrella 
shape, deep embroidered flounce, tucked, 
89 cts. 

1,500 good Muslin Skirts, one style um- 
brella ruffle, with Lawn flounce, deep 
embroidered ruffle; also Muslin Skirts 
with deep ruffle of hemstitched embroid- 
ery, 98 cts. 

~.000 assorted Skirts, mostly umbrella 
shape, trimmed with fine embroidery, 
$1.19, $1.39, and $1.59. 


Chemises, 
39 cts. 





Night Gowns. 


1,000 good Muslin Night Gowns, 2 
styles, one with inserting band, embroid- 
ered edge on neck and sleeves; the other 
trimmed with Cambric ruffle, 29 cts. 

2,000 good Muslin Night Gowns, tucked 
yoke, with embroidered edge, also yoke 
trimmed with insertion, 39 cts. 

2,006 better Muslin Night Gowns, one 
Empire style, with fine embroidered ruf- 
fle; also some V shape and others with 
insertings in yoke, 49 cts. 

2,000 extra Muslin Night Gowns, a 
variety of styles, including Empire, V 
shape, and square yoke of inserting, 
handsomely trimmed, 59 cts. 

1,000 extra Muslin Night Gowns, Em- 
pire shape, handsome embroidered yoke, 
G9 cts. 

2,500 Cambric and fine Muslin Night 
Gowns, 6 styles to select from, all elab- 
orately trimmed with embroidery, 79 
and 89 cts. 

3,000 still finer Night Gowns, mostly 
Cambrie and fine Muslin, all elaborately 
trimmed with embroidery or lace, 7 
styles to select from, 98 cts. 

1,500 very fine Night Gowns, the new- 
est designs, and finest materials, richly 
trimmed with embroidery or lace, $1.19, 
$1.39, $1.59, and $1.98. 

Underskirts. 

1,000 good Muslin Underskirts, 
and tucks, 19 cts. 

500 good Muslin Underskirts, Cambric 
ruffle, 25 cts. 

500 good Muslin Underskirts, embroid- 
ered ruffie, 39 and 49 cts. 

1,000 fine Cambric and Muslin Under- 
skirts, handsomely trimmed with em- 
broidery and lace, 79, 98 cts., and 
$1.19. 

Also 2,000 Flanelette Underskirts, as- 
sorted stripes, deep hem, and top finished 
with wide yoke, 19 cts. 

1,000 Outing Flannel Underskirts, extra 
wide, assorted stripes, 29 cts. 


hem 





Drawers. 


1,000 pairs good Muslin Drawers, hem 
and tucks, 15 cts. 

1,500 pairs good Muslin Drawers, clus- 
ter of tucks and embroidered ruffie, 19 
cts. 

1,000 pairs good Muslin Drawers, clus- 
ter of tucks and neat embroidered ruf- 
fle, 25 and 29 cts. 

1,000 pairs fine Muslin Drawers, 3 
styles, embroidered and lace trimmed, 
39 cts. 

1,000 pairs Cambric and Muslin Draw- 
ers, including a lot of umbrella shape, 
neatly embroidered, 49 cts; 1,000 pairs 
trimmed with finer embroidery, 59 and 
69 cts. 

1,500 pairs Drawers, made of still finer 
Cambric and Muslin, mostly umbrella 
shapes, elaborately trimmed with deep 
flounces of embroidery, 79, 89, and 98 
cts. 


Aprons. 


2,500 Lawn Aprons, hem and tuck and 
plain hem, cts. 

2,000 Lawn Aprons, with satin stripe, 
36 inches wide, 9 cts. 

500 Gingham Kitchen Aprons, 9 cts. 

1,000 fine Lawn Aprons, with satin 
stripe, 40 inches wide, 11 cts. 

2,000 fine Lawn Gingham and Percale 
Aprons, the Lawn trimmed with insert- 
ing, others with deep hem, 19 cts. 


Especial Attention 


is called to the great sample lot, which 
includes 2,000 fine garments from the 
leading makers, and also some slightly 
soiled numbers from our own stock, 
made of dainty fabrics, lace trimmed, 
and also fine embroidered garments— 
Skirts, Night Gowns, Drawers, Chemises, 
and Corset Covers—all at greatly re- 
duced prices. Per: bea ate 


—_——— 


LADIES’ WRAPPERS. 


In connection with the sale-of Underwear we offer, under precisely the same conditions, 10,000 
Wrappers, made by the best manufacturers—the very latest designs in fancy Percales, Indigo, and 


mourning priuts, fancy Lawns, Dimities, and Persian effects. 


Wrappers equally good have never been offered so low. 


1,500 Wrappers, best prints, light and Indigo grounds, 
Watteau back, fuil sleeves, wide skirt, 45 cts.; regular price, 


75 cts. 


1,000 fine Percale Wrappers, handsome stripes and figures, 1, 
Watteau back, deep collar, trimmed with ruffle, pointed belt, 


69 cts.: regular price, 89 cts. 


2,000 assorted Wrappers, Lawns, Percales, and Linen ef- 
fects, four styles, some pointed yoke, braid trimmed, others 
round yoke effect, trimmed with ruffle, edged with embroid- 
regular prices, $1.25 


ery, large sleeves, wide skirt, 79 cts; 


and $1.39. 


3,000 choice Wrappers, fine Lawns and Percales, in Per- 


and $2.50. 





We have no hesitancy in saying that 


sian effects, dainty figures and stripes, 6 styles, elaborately 
trimmed with embroidery, full sleeves, extra wide skirt, 98 
cts.; regular prices, $1.50 and $1.75. 

000 still finer Wrappers, 
French Percale, assorted styles, some square yoke, trimmed 
with embroidery, others deep cape effect, trimmed with deep 
ruffle of embroidery, $1.19 and $1.39; regular prices, $1.98 


extra quality Lawns and 


1,500 very choice Wrappers, best makes, in Satine, Lawn, 
Dimity, Persian effect, 
trimmed, 6 styles to select from, large sleeves, 
$1.59 and $1.98; regular prices, $2.75 and $3.25. 


elaborately 
_wide skirt, 


and some white Lawns, 





LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS. 


Clearing Sale of Our Entire 
Stock at Lower Prices 
Than Ever’ Before 
Quoted at This Sea- 
son of the Year. 


600 good Percale Waists, assorted color- 
ings, yoke back, large sleeves, 19 cts., 
instead of 50 cts. 

500 good Percale Waists, handsome 
stripes and figures, finished seams, yoke 
back, 29 cts., instead of 65 cts. 

750 extra quality Percale Waists, very 
pretty colorings, mostly with white Linen 
detachable collars, large sleeves, 49 cts., 
instead of 98 cts. 

500 fine Lawn Waists, rich Persian col- 
orings, detachable self collars, 79 cts., 
instead of $1.25. 

1,000 Waists, fancy Lawn, Dimity, and 
soft Cambric effects, also Linen effects, a 
variety of styles, detachable white and 
self collars, 98 cts., instead of $1.50. 

500 fine figured Lawn and Grass Linen 
Waists, large sleeves, self detachable col- 
jars, $1.29, instead of $1.98. 


Very Special. 


1,000 sample Waists, Lawn, Percale, 
and Dimity, detachable and attachable 
collars, full sleeves, 50 cts., instead of 
95 cts. to $1.75. 


Soft Waists. 


350 fancy Lawn Waists, white and col- 
ors, soft rolling collar, large sleeves, 4D 
cts.. iastead of 98 cts. , 


Silk Waists. 


A choice lot of Black China Silk Waists, 
also handsome Persian colors, large 
sleeves. Velvet collar and cuffs, $2.98 
and $3.59, instead of $4.25 and $5.00. 





SUMMER SKIRTS, 


At Prices to Match Our Un- 
derwear Sate. 


Ladies’ Separate Summer Skirts, made 
especially for the purpose of affording a 
perfect skirt after being relaundered. 
They run from 4% to 5% yards wide, are 
generously cut, finished with deep hems 
and extra materiais at seams. 

50 in all white or striped Marseilles, 
5-inch hem, $1.75. 

100 Linen Crash, 4-inch hem, $2.10. 

75 tan.Irish Linen, fine quality, 5-inch 
hem, $2.75. 

75 heavy tan Linen, finished with rows 
of stitching, 5-inch hem, $3.75. 

100 White Pique, new patterns, includ- 
ing the “wide rib,” 5-inch hem, $3.50 
and $3.95. 

Black or blue English Storm Serge, es- 
pecially adapted to be worn with Shirt 
‘Waists, $3.25 and $4.85. 

Figured and plain Sicilienne Brilliant- 
ine, $3.50, $5.90, $6.75. and $8.50. 


SUMMER SUITS. 


Tan Linen Crash, with Blazer Jacket, 
full cut skirt, finished with deep hem, 
$3.25 and $3.95. 

Tan Linen Crash, with French Waist 
and belt, finished with turn-over cuffs 
and collar, wide skirt, $3.75; similar. style 
in fine Linen, $4.50. 

The remainder of our handsome Sum- 
mer Suits in French Organdie, Linen, 
Swiss, Batiste, white Linon d’Inde, Mull, 
etc., trimmed with fine laces and ribbons, 
at reduced prices. 

Cheviot, Brilliantine, and Se Outing 
Suits, with open front coats, $6.95, $10.85, 
$12.85, and $14.50. 


oe 








WASH FABRICS, 


Ait Less Than Cost of Manu- 
facture. 


30-inch Corded Dimities, new and 
dainty designs, 6 cts. per yard, instead 
of 12% cts. 

32-inch Irish Corded Lawns, blue and 
white, black and white stripes, and Dres- 
den effects, 8 cts., instead of 12% cts. 

32-inch fine quality Swiss Organdic, 
large floral designs, 12% cts., instead of 
20 cts. 

30-inch finest quality Irish and Ameri- 
can Dimities, very choice designs, 15 
cts., instead of 24 cts. 


eee caren Beakhe tod 
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INFANTS’ WEAR 


On the Same Basis as Un- 
derwear. 


1,000 pairs of Children’s Muslin Draw- 
ers, hem and tuck; 4 sizes, buttonhole in 
band, 9 cts. per pair. Finer and heavier 
Muslin, deep hem, 15 cts. 

500 pairs good Muslin Drawers, em- 
broidered edge and ciuster of tucks, 5 
sizes, 23 cts. 

850 Infants’ Cambric Slips, finished on 
the neck with Cambric ruffie, 14 cts. 

300 Infants’ Cambric Slips, yoke hand- 
somely embroidered and tucked, 39 cts. 

250-Short Dresses, 1 to 8 years, made 
of extra fine Lawn, tucked yoke, em- 
broidered neck and sleeves, 28 cts., in- 
stead of 50 cts. 

350 finer Lawn Dresses, with handsome 
embroidered yoke, tucked back and front, 
“es sleeves, 39 cts., instead of 65 cts. 

y Gingham Dresses, assorted figures 
and strip trimmed with embroidered 
edge, 1 to 3 years, 59 cts., instead of 98 
cts, and $1.25. 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
BROOKLYN. 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS, 


At Prices Made to Fill the 
Department with Purchasers 


Mail or Telephone Orders 
Not Filled for These Goods. 


Clothes Pins, first quality, all perfect, 
G6 cts. per 100; unselected, 720 in box, 
26 cts. 

seg Lines, Mrs. Dale’s hand woven, 

cts. 

Lautz Bros.’ 10 for 25 
cts. 

Wax Paper, the best, 8 cts. per roll. 

Water Filters, best nickel plated, 25 


Acorn Soap, 


cts. 
Coffee Mills, wooden, with steel grinder, 
cts. 
Pyle’s Pearline, 3 cts. package. + 
Coal Hods, black Japanned, 15 cts. 
Dawson’s Odorless Disinfectant, 25 
cts. bottle. 
Umbrella Stands, wrought iron, with 
brass, $1.50. 

Mrs. Potts’s Irons, set of 3, 54 cts. 
Bird Food, Fitzsimmons, 4 cts. box. 
sn Dishes, wire, with majolica stand, 

cts. 

Door Mats, best Calcutta, large size, 

9 cts. 

Jelly Tumblers, with tin tops, full size, 
29 cts. dozen. 

Mason’s Fruit Jars, 
lined caps, 4 cts. each. 


TRUNKS. 


Our Overland Trunk, light and strong, 
28-inch, $6.00; 30-inch, $6.50; 32-inch, 
$7.00; 34-inch, $7.50; 36-inch, $8.25. 


REFRIGERATORS, 


All charcoal filled, 80 of them, at one- 
third less than regular prices. 


GAS STOVES. 


The Bryan, the Wolf, Enterprise, Star, 
Equitable, Ruby, and Silver’s, at 25 per 
cent. less than the lowest prices ever 
quoted. 

SPECIAL TO-MORROW —50 2-hole 
Bryan Gas Stoves, high legs and gas- 
saving attachments, $2.50. 

50 2-hole Star Gas Stoves, extra cast- 
ings, nickel plate, $1.79. 

100 2-hole Equitable Gas Stoves, 69 cts. 


each. 


WHITE SAILOR HATS. 


50 dozen extra fine quality White Split 
Satin Braid Sailor Hats, double brims, 
Satin lined, made by men’s hatters, 
$1.25, instead of $2.25 each. 


Leghorn Hais. 


Finest quality White Leghorn Flats, 
lace edge, 75 cts., instead of $1.48 to 


$1.75. 


with porcelain- 


* 


White Duck Caps. 


60 dozen Tam o’ Shanter Duck Caps, 
white and tan, with adjustable sweat 
bands, can be laundered, 25 cts. each. 


PARASOLS. 
Never So Low Before. 


50 Grass Linen Parasols, hemstitched 
borders, choice natural handles, 98 cts. 

62 Grass Linen Parasols, coaching 
style, embroidered borders, lined with 
Marceline Silk, in all fashionable shades, 
choice -natural handles, $1.39. 

82 fancy Coaching Parasols, desirable 
colorings, white frames and sticks, also 
a few fine all-Silk Black Gros Grain 
Coaching Parasols, and fancy ruffled 
Parasols, $1.69, instead of $3.25. 


GLOVES, 


Just Received. 


A special lot of Ladies’ 16-button 
length White Suede Gloves, at $1.50, in- 
stead of $2.50. 

Ladies’ 16-button length White Castor 
Gloves, $1.50. 

Ladies’ 16-button length pure Silk 
Gloves, linen shade, $1.00. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Leaders for To-morrow. 


Tan ‘Cheviot Blouses, large Sailor col- 
lar, 4 to 14 years, 48 cts. 

Washable Sailor Suits, neat blue and 
brown stripes, fast colors, 49 and cts. 

Tan Batiste Kilt Suits, 2 to 4 years, 
$1.19 and $1.98. 


TOILET ARTICLES. 
Lowest Prices. 


Toilet Sponges, assorted sizes, 5 cts. 

Buttermilk and Glycerine Soap, 3 cakes 
in box, 9 cts. 

White Rose Glycerine Bar Soap, half 
pound, 8 cts. 

Lettuce Juice, Cucumber, Glycerine, 
Honey, Windsor, and Oatmeal Soaps, 5 
cts. each. 

Imported Horn Combs, assorted sizes, 
12 cts. 

Imported Nail Brushes, assorted sizes, 

cts. 

Imported Tooth Brushes, 10. cts. 

Hair Brushes, solid back, pure bristles, 
49 cts. 

Hurl handle Whisk Brooms, 6 cts. 

Rubber Water Bottles, warranted, 1 
quart, 45 cts.; 2 quarts, 50 cts. 


CORSETS. 


$1.50 and $1.75 Quality for 
98 Cts. 


400 pairs of the well-known W. B. Cor- 
sets in two styles, one of fine French 
Satine, extra long waist, high bust, richly 
flossed with Silk on top and bottom, 
trimmed with Silk edging, white, drab, 
and black, sizes 18 to 26, and the other 
made of heavy Jean, medium length. 
waist, full corded bust, 3 side steels, also 
— with Silk, white and gray, 18 to 


Also 300 pairs of Sonnette Summer Cor- 
sets, made of imported Netting, extra 
long waist, 18 to 30, and 150 pairs War- 
ner’s celebrated Coraline Corsets, (sec- 
onds,) white only, choice of either at 59 
cts.; regular price, $1.00. 


FINE WHITE GOODS, 


About Half Price. 


White Dotted Swiss, 12% cts. per yard. 
An assorted lot of fancy Lawns, 10 cts. 
Corded Pique, 9 cts. ’ 
Striped Pique, 12% cts. 
Fine quality Corded Pique, 25 cts. 
42-inch White Organdie, 15 cts. 

Also remnants of Lawn and Nainsook 

at quick clearing prices. 


, 


MUSLIN 
At Less Than Milt Prices. 


Unbleached Muslin, one yard wide, 5 
ets. per yard, instead of 7 cts., and 6 cts., 
instead of 8 cts. 

Bleached Muslin, one yard wide, 6 cts., 
pag of 8 ‘cts., and 7 cts., instead of 

cts, 








SPAIN’S FINANCIERS AS INCOMPE- 
TENT AS HER SOLDIERS, 


Even When the Cuban Rebels Are De- 
feated in the Daily Skirmishes, 
No Attempt to Follow Up the Ad- 
vantage Is Made—A 
Atrocity by the Royal Troops— 
the 


Specimen 


Starvation Now ‘Threatens 


Unhappy People of the Island, 


Mr. Charles Akers, the able and fair- 
minded correspordent whose letters in The 
London Times have been of high value, as 


Showing the exact condition of affairs in 
Cuba, writes from Havana, under date of 
May 30, as follows: 

The relative positions of the Spanish 
troops and the rebels show little altera- 
tion during the past week. The rebel Gen- 
eral Antonio Maceo has moved his men 
a few miles to the south, leaving the 
mountains for the plains. A sharp skirmish 
took place on Monday last between the 
troops commanded by Gen. Suarez Valdez 
and a body of Maceo’s men, the Spanish 
commander, two officers, and twenty-four 
men being officially reported as wounded, 
while the rebel loss is returned as thirty- 
nine killed. The Spaniards claim the ad- 
vantage, but, as usual, retired from the 
Scene of the fight, and made no attempt 
to push home any advantage they may have 
gained. 

Skirmishes are reported from all parts 
of the country, but no serious engagement 
of any kind. Maximo Gomez, the rebel 
Commander in Chief, is still in the Province 
of Santa Clara, and has made no further 
attempt to advance westward. It is stated 
that the rebels will make no move in force 
in the direction of Havana until the wet 
Season has further advanced and the evil 
effects of it are fully felt by the Spanish 
soldiers. .In the Provinces of Puerto Prin- 
cipe and Santiago the troops are confined 
to the principal towns, while the country 
districts are in the hands of the rebels; no 
information of any importance has been 
received lately from these sections of the 
island, beyond the fact that the number of 
armed rebels appears to be increasing, and 
that many white Cubans have lately joined 
the insurgent ranks. 

The rains have begun, and wet weather 
is reported from all districts. The Span- 
ish Army cannot now, however willing 
the Commander in Chief may be, take 
strong aggressive action against the reb- 
els. Moreover, the suffering among the 
troops will assuredly be of the most se- 
vere kind; the majority of the men are 
very young and not acclimatized, and yel- 
low fever will play havoc in their ranks. 
Hespital arrangements have been made 
on a large scale, but the best of all medj- 
cal appliances and skill are of little avail 
in yellow fever epidemics. The wet weather 
seems to have no terrors for the insur- 
gents. One of these told me that four 
new Generals had now arrived to aid 
them, and said they were June, July, 
August, and September. I fear my rebel 
friend was right, and that the losses of 
the Spanish troops during the next few 
months will be very heavy. 

A case of most undoubted barbarity on 
the part of Spanish troops has come to 
my notice. On the plantation of a French- 
man, by name Betharte, the usual work 
was proceeding in the sugar factory. Early 
in the morning a small detachment of 
rebels passed through the plantation; 
later on a body of troops arrived. Not 
finding the rebels, these soldiers entered 
the factory where the laborers were at 
work, and then deliberately shot down 
fourteen of these perfectly innocent people, 
nine of whom were Chinamen. The over- 
seer, a Frenchman, by name Duarte, 
rushed to the dwelling house, locked the 
door, and seized a Frencn flag to show 
his nationality. The door was burst open 
and the overseer killed. The plantation 
was then set on fire by the soldiers. Nine 
eye-witnesses have testified to these facts 
before the French Consul General, and the 
matter has been laid before the Govern- 
ment in both Cuba and Madrid. 

Spain has another and serious danger to 
face in addition to the actual rebellion. The 
towns are crowded with refugees, a very 
large proportion of these being women and 
children. The local food supplies are nearly 
exhausted, and will be entirely so in a few 
months’ time. Little or nothing is being 
rown to supply local needs, and the rebels 
ao not allow any country produce to be 
taken to the towns for sale. The people in 
the towns will, therefore, be devendent on 
what can be purchased abroad for the main- 
tenance of life. The exports from now until 
the end of this year will be, including su- 
gar, cigars, leaf tobacco, fruit and iron ores, 
as nearly as can be estimated, $13,000,000. 
This presents the entire purchasing power 
of the community up to the end of the pres- 
ent year, and is clearly insufficient to pay 
for the foreign supplies of food necessary to 
support the population of the various 
towns, now certainly exceeding 1,000,000 
souls. 

The Cubans are an improvident race, and 
have no savings with which to tide over the 
present time of scarcity. It is not too much 
to say that there is no money in the coun- 
try. Unless relief in some form is provid- 
ed, absolute starvation will overtake a 
large proportion of the population before 
many more months are passed. The acute 
distress now practically in sight will tend 
to make people desperate, and probably lead 
to disturbances in Havana and other large 
towns. The inhabitants in these towns can- 
not, for the most part, obtain work, for 
the industries of Cuba are ruined. Without 
work and without the means to purchase 
food these people will be driven to despera- 
ion. 

: In the face of the pitiable economic con- 
dition of the people, it is only natural to 
suppose that the Spanish Government would 
deem it expedient and advisable to lighten 
the burden of taxation by reducing the 
duties on imported articles, especially on 
breadstuffs and other necessaries of life. 
Such, however, is apparently not the inten- 
tion of the wiseacres who manage Cuban 
affairs. The estimates for 1896-7 show: 
Gold Dollars. 
92,000,000 
80,000,000 


62,000,000 


Yow, in 1894, when there was no war, the 
Pes only amounted to $20,000,000. I 
asked how, with the country in its present 
state. and the Government unable to en- 
force taxation in the country districts, a 
revenue of $30,000,000 was to be obtained. 
I was told by increasing the Custom House 
duties. This idea is simply midsummer 
madness. With the industries of the coun- 
try ruined and the inhabitants starving, to 
make any such proposition is absolutely 
cruel. 

If Spain continues to remain in Cuba un- 
der present conditions her expenditure will 
doubtless not be less than $92,000,000, and 
her revenue cannot exceed $10,000,000. The 
deficit for the coming twelve months of 
$82,000,000, or say £16,000,000, will have 
come out of the Spanish Treasury. The 
Spanish people will probably begin to un- 
derstand better the affairs and condition 
of Cuba when they are called upon to pay 
taxes to meet this amount. 

The* municipality of Havana have also 
similar ideas of -how to make both ends 
meet, and during the past week a decree 
has been issued raising the tax on all in- 
dustrial business by, five per cent. 

To add further to the financial chaos in 
Cuba, the Bank of Spain (of Cuba) has 
been authorized to emit $12,000,000 in notes. 
These are to be guaranteed by a reserve of 
coin provided by the Treasury, but what 
proportion of coin to notes issued is not 
stated. It is, of course, the stepping stone 
to a forced currency of inconvertible paper 
money. 


Expenditure «escoceeseeereecseces ee0ee 
Revenue 
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Paul ,.Revere’s Tower. 


From The Boston Traveler. 

It is saddening for the patriotic tourist, 
after he has gazed with reverence at the 
towers of old Christ Church, to be told 
that he is not seeing the original windows 
from which Paul Revere hung out his 
lanterns, but a copy, the real tower hay- 
ing been blown down in thé great gale of 
1804. However, there are plenty of genuine 
relics inside—where the vast majority of 
Boston never go. There are still the old 
deep window séats, the balcony surround- 
ing the church, with its supporting pillars 
and upper arches; the top ‘slaves’ gal- 
lery,’”’. and the antique pews. The bottom 
of the ancient pulpit of hour-glass shape 
is left us, but the top was given awa 
by the church officials in 1820. The cloc 
under the rail has told of the flight of 
the man with the scythe for 150 years; 
the “ Vinegar Bible,’’ Prayer Books, and 
silver communion service bearing the royal 
arms were gifts from King George II. in 
1733; the huge christening basin came from 
a parishioner in 1730. The marble bust of 
Washington against the wall was the earli- 
est mémorial erected to the Father of his 
Country, having been placed in position but 
ten years after his death. 





The Sobering Second Thought, 


From The Nashville (Tenn.) American. 
After the Republican National Conven- 
tion the Tennessee delegates do not speak 
so confidently of their ability to carry Ten- 
nessee as they did before the nominations 
were 


an a te 


J ARTISTIC WoRK IN 


| BROOKLYN'S CHINESE SCHOOL. 


Children Taught to Read the Bible 
and Sing Gospel Hymns. 


Mr. Chan Kew made the coffee. It was 
very good coffees So every one said. But 
then, for that matter, so was the chicken. 
And the rice! Well, rice cooked according 
to Chinese methods has a fashion of stand- 
ing every grain separate by itself, as if 
animated each by an individual and par- 
ticular spirit, in a way that American 
cooked rice seldom attains. 

Mr. Chan Kew was responsible for it all. 
Some one evea asked if he did not have a 
hand in growing the big, red strawberries 
tnat were served for dessert, but that would 
have been too much, Cooking, is essentially 


a@ masculine talent. To have a fine taste 
foi the results is a great incentive to ef- 
fort. The masculine talent for the cuisine 
has no race limitations, and Mr. Chan Kew 
is an excellent amateur chef. There is 
nothing he cannot do in any line he un- 
dertakes, so some people say. But this is 
not a story of amateur chefs, good coffee, 
or even of a nice little dinner. It is the 
story of the first Chinese Sunday school 
started in Brooklyn, into which a visitor 
dropped the other day, asking what it was 
all about, what good was accomplished for 
the public at large and for the individual 
students in particular. The dinner was one 
of the special objects of interest. There is 
something about a dinner that always ap- 
peals to a healthy mortal, and then a din- 
ner in connection with the regular weekly 
work of a Sunday school is unique. ‘This 
school is connected with the Central Con- 
gregational Church. Its sessions are held 
in Robinson Hall, on Gates Avenue, near 
the corner of Downing Street. There is 
tne notice of the sessions in English at 
the entrance door—the hall is on the second 
floor—and a perpendicular line of cabalistic 
Chinese characters presumably repeat it 
in the Chinese language. 

The first thing that. a visitor notices on 
entering the hall is an array of hats on a 
long table. This array of hats seems to be 
a peculiarity of Chinese gatherings and 
schools in this country. A Chinaman does 
not take his hat to his seat and run the 
risk of having it crushed -by a careless 
neighbor. The next thing to be noticed is, 
of course, the students. There is an aver- 
age attendance of over thirty at the Central 
Congregational School. The majority of the 
students are in Chinese dress, the blouses, 
in the soft sheeny silks of delicate shades, 
that are seen here only in those garments. 
There are several fine-looking fellows in 
regular citizens’ dress, even, one of them 
in an oversnug, trim-looking pair of patent- 
ieather shoes. Then on pleasant Sundays 
there are sure to be present a small youth 
and maiden, very decidedly American as to 
manners, but Chinese as to appearance. 
They come with their papa all the way from 
Roselle, N. J. They are Katie and John- 
nie Lee, pretty, lively little elves of about 
six and seven. 

The students change their place of resi- 
dence from time to time, but still cling to 
the same school. Hence many of them 
come from a distance. There are two ses- 
sions of the school, afternoon and even- 
ing, with a young men’s meeting in be- 
tween. It is the extra evening session 
which makes the dinner a great conven- 
ience, if not a necessity. It is a develop- 
ment of the exigencies of the work. The 
afternoon session opens with music and 
singing from the Gospel hymns, Then 
comes prayer in Chinese by Mr. Chan Kew. 
He is the interpreter of the school, besides 
being a city missionary and frequently 
acting as interpreter in court. It is to Mr. 
Chan Kew that the Chinese of Brooklyn 
go when they need assistance of any kind, 
There is more singing after the prayer, 
The students are very fond of music. They 
would spend a day around a piano singing 
their favorite Gospel hymns. A prayer in 
English comes next, the Bible lesson for 
the day, and then the class work. Except 
for the most advanced students, there is a 
teacher, as far as possible, for each one. 
The teachers are all persons of mature 
years. A gray-bearded man has one pupil; 
on each side of a sweet-faced woman with 
gray hair may be seen a Silvery-gray 
blouse, the heads of the owners, bent close- 
ly over their books. With the exception of 
the Bible class in the corner of the room 
all the other teachers, men and women, 
have only one pupil each. : 
_“*It is impossible to do anything like jus- 
tice to more than one pupil who is begin- 
ning,’’ says one of the teachers. “ We are 
not only teaching them to read, but they 
do not understand the language.” 

The lesson books are of the nature ofa 
primer, with English letters and Chinese 
characters. The teaching, however, is re- 
ligious. In place ‘of the regulation primer 
sentences, “This is a cat,” “This is a 
og e m= ane are Biblical 
‘Pray to God,” “Draw nigh u 
and He will draw nigh into jon ce 
samples of sentences in the first part of 
the books. In addition to this, there are 
Chinese and English Testaments, and the 
students follow the Chinese interpretation 
of the Bible lesson in the English Bibles. 
Many of the students have slates, upon 
which they write out their lessons. The in- 
terpretation of the Bible lesson follows the 
class work. There are texts repeated by 
the students, a contribution for China 
more singing, and then the Lord’s Prayer. 
first in English and then in Chinese. he 
Short monosyllable words have a quaint 
sound to the unaccustomed listener. The 
ee repeat the prayer with the school. 
Ls Bag ya it as it is written phonetically. 


phrases— 


Negaw foo tsoi teen 
Uen E meng sheng 
E kwok lum kaak, 
E che tuk sheng, 
Tsoi day yerk tien, 
Shaw sui che leung, 
Kom yat tsz ngaw. 
Ngaw mien yan foo, 
Kou mien ngaw foo, 
Mut pay ngaw she, 
Cheng ngaw chut auk, 
E kwok, kun weng, 
Ki B shaw yau, 

Un kop shi shi, 

ios Kou shaw nu yah. 

.There is the young men’s meeting 5 
o’clock, with prayers, experiences atten 
sometimes, and singing, and an address. 
The regular evening session of the school 
comes not long after dinner. The dinner is 
pat on the table in short order. The cook- 
ng has been in progress during the after- 
noon—taking care of itself with but little 
attention. The dinners were begun in the 
first place as a Hght cold luncheon. But 
the students coming from a distance and 
having had only a late breakfast, the 
necessity of a more substantial meal be- 
came evident. Not all of the pupils of the 
school stay to it, and not all the teachers. 
Many of them do, however. This social 
side of the work undoubtedly has a bene- 
ficial influence. The students bear the 
expense of it entirely, unless a fresh loaf 
of home-made bread is contributed by some 
good housekeeper among the teachers. The 
students make all the preparations also. 
They set out the long table, spread the 
white cloth, put the dishes in place and 
the dinner on the table. Little Johnnie Lee 
makes himself useful carrying the salts 
and his small sister, Katie, takes charge 
of the cream pitcher. It is a pleasant meal 
but soon finished and cleared away, and a 
women comes in later to look after the 
dishes. 

The school was started in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association rooms seven- 
teen years ago by a Mr. Parsons at the 
instance of a woman who had been a 
missionary to China. It held its sessions 
in the Sunday-school rooms of the Central 
Congregational Church after a couple of 
years, and it was thought best later to 
old the meetings in the hall where thev 
have been held since. Mr. Edward Lyon is 
the Superintendent of the school, and Miss 
Isabel Shirley, who has been in the work 
from the very first, and knows it from 
beginning to end, is the First Assistant 
Superintendent. The other officers are Mrs. 
Lansing, Mrs, Townsend, a charming little 
lady, who leads the singing; Miss Dowie, 
the Secretary, and Miss H. F. Kingsbury, 
the Treasurer. Miss Kingsbury is not oniy 
a wonderful financier, but one of the pioneer 
workers of the school. Among the teach- 
ers are Mrs. James, Miss Voorhees, Mrs. 
Brewster, Mrs. Pedrick, Miss Bertha Ruff- 
ner, Miss Smith, Mr. Ventres, a long-time 
worker in the school; Dr. Niles, and Mr. 
Donald McLaren. 

‘What: good do we do, how do we know 
that our pupils become Christians?” said 
Miss Shirley, in answer to a question, “ How 
do we know that any one is a Christian? 
We see a great improvement in our pupils. 
They come here_regularly—that is one 
thing for them. We know that when they 
are here they are well employed. They 
leave us, many of them as professed Chris- 
tians. We hear of their doing well in 
many places when they leave us, and 
we hear from them directly by letter. They 
are scattered everywhere—some in China, 
yome in Mexico, some around here studying, 
and it would seem that the education they 
receive through us must effect some general 
good. There is one of our old students 
yut on Long Island, who is doing very well. 
The clergyman ofethat place where he is 
living said to me not long ago, in speaking 
of him: ‘There is not.a man in town 
whom I respect more. If all Chinamen were 
like him, we could not have any better 
citizens,’”’ 





A Veteran Advertising Agent. 


The twentieth annual edition of the Evans 
Advertising Hand Book has just been issued by 
T. C. Evans, the veteran Boston advertising 
agent. It is a handsomely printed volume and 
-contains all the information about Mr. 
Evans’s business that advertisers want to 
know. The book contains an excellent half- 
tone portrait of Mr. Evans and an autobiograph- 
ical sketch, which {ts of particular interest, as it 
gives a history of the advertising business in 
New-England. Mr. Evans is the oldest general 
advertising agent in America, and he was the 





first man to publish an advertisers’ directory. 
His office is in Tremont T e, Boston. 
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TWO MEMORIAL WINDOWS BY JOHN 
AND BANCEL LA FARGE. 


Made for Rock Isfe 
and, Ill.—“ The Walk to Emmaus * 
and “The Christ Child Coming ta 
His Mother iz the Temple” the 
Subjects—The Elder La Farge 
Tells of His Art, Its Difficnities 
and Its Possibilities. 


Trinity Church, 


John La Farge, the artist and writey 
and his son, Bancel La Farge, show, in 
two beautiful stained-glass windows at 46 
Washington Square, exquisite specimens 
of work in opalescent glass, in which the 


former has brought his discoveries very 


near perfection. 

The windows, which are designed for 
Trinity Church, Rock Island, Ill., have fon 
their subjects ‘“‘“The Walk to Emmaus” 
and “The Child Christ Coming to His 
Mother in the Temple.” They are dedicated 
by Mrs. George A. Castleman of St. Louss 
to her parents, Philander Lathrop Cable 
and Mary Jane Cable. 

One of the first things that the visitor 
to the exhibition notices is the red-gold 
hair of the two figures of the Christ and 
of the two Apostles. It is beautiful, ef- 
fective, and in perfect harmony with the 
other. colors in the windows. The color 
was not selected, so the artists said to a 
reporter for THE NEW-YORK TIMES, to rep- 
resent any particular character or type, but 
merely to perfect the color scheme of the 
windows. 

“Every one speaks of the heads in a 
window,” said Mr. La Farge, at his studio, 
in West Tenth Street. ‘“‘I suppose if I had 
been a Chinaman and thought the lighter 
shades of hair ugly, I should have used 
black for the figures. But we belong to a 
race which likes the yellow and gold. That 
is our type. It is possible to make tha 
heads of the figures with the most minute 
Pieces of glass, but the work is so fing 
that the process is expensive, and, instead, 
the heads are painted. The work has to 
be exposed to extreme heat, as china is 
fired, and it is difficult to obtain always a 
particular shade or color. It is changed by. 
the heat. 

“ Painting on glass is work that must. be 
done by a specialist. There is no insur- 
mountable difficulty in learning the work, 
but it must be done by some one who un- 
derstands it. You cannot afford to get a 
great artist to paint the heads. The cost 
is too great. Suppose I should get Mr. 
Sargent or M. Meissonier to paint tha 
heads at, say, $4,000 each. The cost of the 
window would be enormous. The heads on 
these windows have heen repainted several 
times, and the head of the larger figure of 
the Christ is to be painted once more, 
The heads which you see in some windows 
are little more than outline drawings and 
are not difficult, but when they show the 
modeling to be seen in ours it has not been 
easy to obtain the exact result desired.’ 

“Yes,” said young Mr. La Farge, “if 
my father would do the heads himself or 
get Sargent or Meissonier to do them, they 
might have the same artistic value as 
the rest of the window.” 

“The small range of colors with which 
the artist is obliged to work,’’ went on the 
elder Mr. La Farge, ‘‘ makes it impossible: 
to use exact colors. It is necessary to use 
those colors which will blend with the 
others and make an effective and harmon- 
ious whole, Stained glass is not intended te 
make pictures. Water colors are proba- 
bly the best for that. Stained glass is mon- 
umental. Take sculpture, for an example 
It does not give the colors of nature. It 
does not give the blue or black eye or the 
pink cheek. Sculpture leaves out. You 
supply. That is the beauty of it. It is 
not iixe. the modern painting, which gives 
every detail. 

“The treatment of the subjects in these 
two windows is entirely new. I know 
of nothing at all like it. Artists are apt to 
follow old models and the designs of old 
paintings. We try to make the schemes of 
our windows vary as much as possible. It 
is the only way to keep any trade alive. > 
If work is done over and over in the 
same way it will deteriorate. But we must 
a some precedent or run the risk of bad 

ste. 

** Here in the stained glass we have had 
to handle the colors so that they would 
have a meaning. They have what we 
painters who have been more or less un- 
der French influence call ‘ orchestration.’ 
I adhere to the colors which in mediaeval 
times tradition devoted to the use of the 
Madonna, the Christ, and to: each of the 
principal saints. You will find now in con- 
vents blue and white used as the colors 
of the Madonna. [In historic pictures 
she is usually represented in blue and red, 
and the Christ in red and blue.’’ 

*“Do you always make a special study 
of the text before commencing a work of 
this kind?’”’ asked the reporter. 

‘“‘IT have lived a good many years,” said 
Mr. La Farge, “and I know my Bible. I 
have read it in many different languages, 
and I have had a great deal to do with 
clergymen. I am familiar with the subject; 
but—yes, of course, I go to the text to some 
extent. 

“Is the work with the glass pleasant?” 
repeated Mr. La Farge, with a smile. 
‘““ Well, when you are working with glass 
you wish you were painting, and when you 
are painting you wish you were working 
with glass. There is a great deal of tedi- 
ousness in the work. It is narrowed down 
as to subject, and the same thing has to 
be done in a great many ways. It re- 
quires much thought. It has a great deal 
to do, also, with the study of mechanism. 
You have to say to yourself: ‘ This is going 
to be made of heavy material, held to- 
gether by little strings of lead. These lines 
of lead must be supported properly.’ Dif- 
ferent shades are brought out by what is 
called plating—putting one plece of glass 
over the other. Sometimes there are many 
pieces. If in this way the weight is made 
disproportionate, there will be a sagging 
of the heavy part, and some fine day, after 
your window has been put in place, there 
will be a little extra strain, and in one of 
the lighter places the glass will crack. 

“The cost is a question which enters 
very largely into the making of stained- 
glass windows. It has to be calculated at 
so much a foot and no more. Your im- 
agination must be shaped to so much @ 
foot. You have the rent of your estab- 
lishment to pay, and a large number of 
workmen who are more or less artists, and 
you have to keep on hand a costly stock 
of material. This is entirely out of rela- 
tion to the cost of a painting. You can 
paint a one-thousand-dollar picture with 
materials worth $00, $10, or $5. All this 
extra expense is inconvenient and detri- 
mental.”’ 

“Then it is not as satisfactory work? ™ 
asked the reporter. 

“Yes and no,” said Mr. La Farge. “I 
am just answering your questions. The 
difficulties which first appear in-the work 
we learn to lean upon later. They become 
a support. : 

“The splendor which is to be found in 
stained-glass work cannot be equaled in 
either oil or water-color painting. It is 
like comparing the music of a violin, even 
with an organ, to a full orchestra and or- 
gan. 

“Then from a scientific point of view 
the glass work is interesting. When you 
are painting on canvas or paper, you take 
your pigments and obscure light. In using 
glass you are working with colored ght. ~ 
You can make color studies which you © 
could not do in any other way. It is in- © 
teresting, though difficult. ‘ 

“The first small painted sketch is the 
smallest part of the work, though all-im- 
portant. A great deal of attention must 
be given bg the artist to the work while 
it is in progress. If you do not repeat yours 
self, you give your worknien in each new 
work a new problem to solve.’’ 

“ The Walk to Emmaus ” hag a landscape 
background, a deep sky, and a beautiful ef- 
fect of sunlight falling between branches 
which overhang the figures on each side, 
Its brilliant rays rest upon the blue and 
violet robes of the Christ, who is in the 
centre of the group. He is apparently 
walking rapidly, accentuating with one fin- 
ger upon the other hand the points of Hig 
discourse. One of the Disciples is in yel- 
low and violet, and the other in red and 
green. 

In the other window the slight, 
figure of the Christ Child is in broken 
with a touch of bluish-green in the sash. 
He is passing through the doorway to 
mother, who stands below. 

Madonna is in blue, 


shadow is thrown forwartl upon the ste; 
and her_arms are extended to her 
Mr. La Farge has given the open palms ¢ 
the hands a downward tendency to 
press the slight reproach which ming! 
with the welcome. The bearing of 
Child seems to show an appreciation 
this feeling. There is a deep-hlue hill 
the background, which gives the im 
sion that the temple is upon a hill, 





perhaps a valley or ravine between. 
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FOR RECORDING CHANGES 





MEW INSTRUMENTS IN USE AT THE 
WEATHER BUREAU, 





Ingenious Devices Invented and 
Adapted by the Officers of the De- 
partment—Prof, C. F. Marvin’s 
Work—Kites Rec@éntly Built for 
the Purpose of Carrying Up Iin- 
struments for Determinations of 


Upper Air Conditions, 


WASHINGTON, June 27.—-Even a person in- 
terested in the science of weather observa- 
tion wouid find himself somewhat at a 
loss among the many complicated instru- 
ments at the Weather Bureau here. The 
annual record of words coined and grafted 
Into the Englisn language by scientists for 
their inventions and discoveries would 


make a book, and the inventors of the 
Weather Bureau have done their share in 
this addition to the vocabulary. The per- 
mutations and combinations of Greek and 
Latin roots is somewhat bewildering to the 
aninitiated. For instance, among the instru- 
ments in addition to anemometers there are 
anemoscopes and nephoscopes, all relating 
to the force or direction of the wind, most 
of the different varieties doing their work 
in a very direct and most interesting way. 
The anemometers tell how hard the wind 





seems, was the first.in the United States to 
successfully construct and fly kites of this 
kind, hit upon an important modifieation 
whereby the construction was atly sim- 
plified, and the strength and lightness in- 
creased. This consists in building the kite 
so that its sections will be shaped like a 
diamond, the bridle and string being fast- 











Potter Diamond-Cell Kite. 





ened on the outside stick at one of 
obtuse angles. 

Every week experiments are made, and 
the people of Washington have been some- 
what mystified at these peculiar square- 
looking affairs flying over the city, of course 
with no string visible. The pull of the wind 
on these kites is so very strong that an 
especial arrangement had to be. devised. to 
hold them. This consists of a table the legs 
of which are imbedded in the earth. Upon 
the table there isa large reel, like a tele- 


the 





graph wire reel fastened to a movable disk 








Marvin Weighing Rain Gauge, Without “ Receiver.” 





blows, 
vane. 

Most of the new instruments in use by 
the bureau are the inventions and adapta- 
tions'of Prof..C. F. Marvin, for to him, in 
& great measure, is due the credit for two 
rain gauges, a normal barograph, or regis- 
tering barometer, the nepnhoscope for telling 
the direction of the upper air cutrents, and 
the new. soil therrmometers in use through- 
out the’ country by the experimenters of the 
Agricultural Department. Prof. Willis L. 
Moore, the Ch.ef-of the bureau, has re- 
cently..had some kites built by Prof. Mar- 
vin, Mr. S.-A. Potter of the bureau, and 
others, with the eventual purpose of carry- 
ing up especial instruments of the bureau 
for determinations of upper air conditions. 
This, it is believed, will lead to some 
valuable discoveries on-that most important 
of questions, the origin.of-storms, upon 
which the Weather Bureau and the scien- 
tific world is still ignorant. -It is believed 
that. these latter experiments will be suc- 
eessful, for last. week Prof. Marvin suc- 


ceeded in flying his kite to an actual height 
of 7,000 feet, which is a greater elevation 
than ever before attained in this manner 
at home or. abroad. 

. The kites which the Weather Bureau is 
sending up are not like the small boy’s 
kite, or, indeed, like any other ever flown 
in° this country. In the air they look like 
huge dry goods boxes, for they are built 
on.an oblong framework of wood, on which 
is stretched the thinnest and strongest of 
linen. The kite is called cellular, for the 


and anemoscope means weather- 


: other “means. directly with the roof over- 





reason that it has two or more surfaces in 


on a circular track. The wire employed by 
the Weather Bureau is the ordinary: steel 
piano wire, which is capable of sustaining 
an immense amount of weight. In Frank- 
lin’s famous kite experiment, in which he 
drew lightning from the clouds, the wetted 
string became the conductor of the electric- 
ity. When wire is used in the Weather 
Bureau experiments the electrification is 
considerable at all times, and with two-or 
three thousand feet of wire out sparks an 
inch or more long may be drawn from the 
wire. When the experiments have reached 
a satisfactory stage—and it is believed that 
much will be done during this Summer and 
the coming Fall—the instruments of special 
design will be sent-up attached, to the wire 
below the kite.» Should it :be found that a 
sufficient elevation cannot be: obtained by 
the use of one kite, two or three kites will 
be flown, the string of one attached to the 
string of the mig at in this -way a great 
liftin wer is obtained. 

Tne instrument room of the Weather. Bu- 
reau is on the second floor, the recording 
instruments ~being conmected by wire or 


head and with the main roof of'the build- 
ing, about a” hundred feet ‘away, where the 
working instruments are erected. An in- 
genious device, which has been. adaptec 
from the French, is the tipping-bucket rain 
gauge attachment. By means of two little 
buckets and a clock register the observer 
ean tell within one-hundredth of an inch 
how much rain has fallen within a given 
time, and at what hour the rainfall was 
the heaviest. Two cups, triangular in shape 
but made in one piece, are nicely balanced 
on a knife-edge. The collector of the rain, 
fastened above the rain gauge, drains the 
rain into one of these cups. After the cup 
has received one one-hundredth of an inch 
of. rain over the surface of the collector 
the weight of the water upsets it and places 
the other cup in position. This movement 
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Marvin Weighing Rain Gauge Register. 
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each of its divisions, upon which the wind j 
has its play, whereas the ordinary tail kite 
of the small boy has but one. The cellular 
kite has no tail, for so accurately are the 
bridle and wire string adjusted that the 
huge affair holds itself in the air with com- 
parative steadiness. Once above the roofs 
of the houses, or at a distance from the 
earth, great enough to be out of the many 
shifting currents of air, the kite is as 
steady as a church. 

These kites are not. nowever, the in- 
vention of the people at the Weather Bu- 
reau. In 1866 an Englishman: named Wen- 
ham perceived the advantages of superpos- 
ing two or more planes one above the other 
for the purpose of securing a large extent 
of. sustaining surface. After many years, 














Hargrave Cellular Kite. 








or, not until recently, Hargrave, another 
Englishman, an indefatigable and very able 
inventor of flying machines in Australia, 
em ed Wenham’s idea in the odd-looking 
kites which are being used with some modi- 
fications to-day at the Weather Bureau. 
The resemblance of these kites, with their 
thin walls, to a honeycomb with the ends 
of the cells open, seems to have suggested 
‘to Hargrave his name. The experimenting 
at the Weather Bureau began in October 
last year by Mr. S. A. Potter, and the 
‘trials were so successful from the first that 
kites of the Hargrave type have been em- 
; ed ively in subsequent investiga- 
‘ a few trials, Mr. Potter, who, it 
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of the instrument establishes a contact, 
and wires record the fact upon a revolving 
register regulated by a clock mechanism. 
This, therefore, indicates the exact number 
of upsets of the cups and the time to within 
a few seconds when the heaviest rainfall 
occurred. This instrument at the bureau is 
as yet the only one of its kind in use. 

This tipping-bucket attachment, however, 
is not the only instrument to which the 
laws of equilibrium have been applied. The 
ordinary balance or scales principle has 
been applied to the rain and snow gauge 
and to a registering barometer of wonder- 
ful. accuracy. Until the recent perfecting 
of the rain and snow gauge by Prof. Mar- 
vin there was no accurate way of test- 
ing the depth of a snowfall within a cer- 
tain period*of time. In this weighing 
method, which is most ingenious, no loss 
occurs either from evaporation or by melt- 
ing. The action of this instrument, like 
the tipping of the little buckets in the first 
rain gauge, is intermittent, but, unlike the 
first, is by steps which represent only one 
one-thousandth of an‘inchof rainfall, and 
the record is, therefore, practically continu- 
ous. The action of the apparatus is simple. 
The receiving vessel, into which the rain 
or snow falls, rests upon ordinary scales, 
so made that the equilibrium, whenever 
disturbed by the fall into the receptacle 
of small quantities of water or snow, is 
immediately restored by the automatic 
movement of a sliding weight along the 
balance beam, a corresponding movement 
taking place in the register pen. When the 
beam is weighed down by the infinitely 
small quantity of snow an electrical con- 
tact is made, and a current is sent through 
@ magnet on the balance, the action of 
which moves the weight, and,.thus the pen. 
The register, as in the previous case, re- 
volves by means of a clock, and the time 
and heaviness of rain or snow fall is thus 
accurately kept. In spite of the simplicity 
of the contrivance, its delicacy of action is 
rerrarkable. A simple stroke of the mag- 
net moves the sliding weight only one 
eight-hundredth part of an imch, and rep- 
resents one one-thousandth of an inch of 
rainfall. 

The Marvin normal barograph, or regis- 
tering barometer, is the most accurate in 
the world. The weight principle is here 
avnlied as in the previous cases, but here 
it is the mercury that is weighed, its height 
in the barometric tube verre, of course, 
in direct proportion to the atmospheric 
pressure. In this case the arms of the 
scale are of unequal length. A glass tube 
hangs by a hook to the short arm of the 
scale. The lower point of the glass tube is. 
dipped into mercury in the cistern, which 
is suspended from a fixed: rest. above by 
means of a metal tube, which forms a 


dict their occurrence with accuracy 


side of the road and saw a splendid Eastern 
caravan pass with its elephants, &c. 
denly some one touched him on the shoulder, 
and turning he saw a young man whose 
face seemed familiar, 
not name. 
kissed the little girl and disappeared. The 


dream haunted the doctor all the next day, 
and on returning home that ye and open- 


sittig there but the young man of the 
dream, The acrenees proves to be a nephew 
whom the doctor 

six years, and who had lived much in trop- 
ieal countries, and seen man 
eant as that which the Portland man saw 













eter tube progen, The mercury in the 
barometer is ing continually weighed, 
the weight of the barometer’s tube proper 
being balanced by a fix weight on the 
end of the long’ arm of the scale. hen- 
ever a difference in air pressure occurs and 
a change takes place in the height of the 
mercurial column, the weight is affected 
and a Anovable carriage slides along to a 
new position to preserve the equilibrium. 
One stroke only is necessary to represent 
the ten-thousandth of an inch of pressure in 
the barometer. 

One of the latest of the instruments is 
the nephosco This is a very simple con- 
trivance for finding the direction the clouds 
are taking, giving thus the direction of the 
upper air currents and their velocities. It 
was adapted from the invention of a Jesuit 
priest on the Island of Cuba, who claimed 
by its use to have been able to learn much 
about the character and origin of the West 
Indian tornadoes. A delicate arm is poised 
in the air over a reflecting disk, through 
which, accurately dividing it, passes a 
line. The instrument is placed horizontally 
after which the cloud the movements 0 
which are desired is placed in a line with 
the end of the arm, the centre of the disk 
and the eye of the observer: the centre 
portion of the instrument is ‘then revolved 
until the direction in which the cloud is 
traveling corresponds with the line of the 
disk. A reading of the scale will then give 
the number of degrees of ‘the cloud from 
north, or from any direction to which the 
instrument is adjusted. A variation in the 














Marvin Normal Barograph, or Regis- 
tering Barometer. 





direction of the movements of the supper 
air currents to a fraction of a degree can, 
therefore, be discovered. 

The maximum and minimum soi] ther- 
mometers are the inventions of Prof. Mar- 
vin and Prof. Milton Whitney, the chief of 
the division of agricultural soils, which 
was recently created by Secretary Morton. 
By means of these maximum and minimum 
soil thermometers, it is hoped to keep a 
continuous record of the temperature of 
most of the typical soils in different parts 
of the country, and the great object of 
these determinations will be to show the 
farmer by practical experiments the proper 
relation of heat and coid -to his soil and 
crops. Stations are situated in the most 
important established soil types, where rec- 
ords are kept of the soil moisture and 
temperature by regular and volunteer ob- 
servers of the bureau. In placing the ther- 
mometer the hole bored is about nine 
inches deep, so that the long bulb of the 
thermometer extends from thfee inches be- 


FIGHTING THE OUANANICHE 


- 





SALMON FOUND IN LAKE ST. JOHN 
AND CERTAIN NORTHERN RIVERS. 





Gamest of Fresh-Water Fish—They 
Are Never Caught Except in the 
Wildest Waters—Wonderful Leaps 
and Rushes—Rare and Exciting 
Sport in a Birchbark Canoe—The 
Close Season Is from Sept. 15 to 
Dec. 1. 


The least known and beyond question the 
gamest fresh-water fish extant is the ouana- 
niche of Lake St. John, Province of Quebec. 
That ‘such a wonderful fighting fish should 
only recently have become known is, after 
all, not strange. Lake St. John is situated 


some two hundred miles directly north 
from Quebec, the intervening territory being 






, Mork 





waters at the edge and at the foot. An- 
other favorite haunt is in the revolving 
eddies of a swift current, where large 

atches of foam gather and float about. 

atching these areas of foam one is con- 
stantly rewarded by seeing the dorsal fin 
of these fish cutting the thick, creamy 
substance, as they move about in search 
of captive flies. Sometimes a good posi- 
tion for -fishing can be taken upon the 
shore, but more often a canoe must be used 
to reach the pools. ey tackle is prefer- 
able; a well-made split bamboo of from 
five and one-half to six ounces being just 
the thing; a heavier rod adds to the lia- 
bility of losing the fish An automatic or 
self-winding reel is beyond question the 
best, as will appear. An E or F enameled 
_silk line, with strong bass leaders, follow 
‘in:turn. A deep, strong landing net, open- 
ing .fully fifteen inches, and with a long 
handle, is absulutely necessary. 


The matter of flies is important. A great 
variety is not needed, but they must be of 
superior rpms fh with reinforced gut. Only 
the finest quality of hooks, Nos. 5 and 6, 
can safely be depended on. The most 
successful are the following kinds. in the 
order given: Jock Scott, Silver Doctor, Har- 
lequin, Hare’s Ear, Brown Hackle, Royal 
Coachman, and Professor. The best suc- 
cess is had in any kind of weather with 
‘the first three mentioned, especially when 
only o fly is used, which is enough. I| 
believe that they are more easily discerni- 
ble through the foamy waters. In using 
two flies, one of these three kinds should 
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Pool on Metabetchouan River. 





wilderness. Prior to ten years ago the lake 
could only be reached by boat up the Sague- 
nay to Chicoutimi, thence over sixty miles 
of rough road to Roberval, a settlement on 
the south shore of the lake. True, the 
Canadian Government, in the year 1872, 
constructed at great expense a military road 
connecting Quebec with Roberval, but it 
soon fell into disuse. 

To-day a railroad brings the one haunt of 
the ouananiche within twenty-four hours’ 
journey of New-York. One of the gentle- 
men interested in the building of this rail- 
road has built a hotel at Roberval, where 
everything in the way of guides, canoes, and 
camping outfit can be found. North from 





low the surface of the earth to nine inches 
below, which is the zone largely occupie? } 
by the roots of agricultural plants. Each } 


thermometer is really two thermometers in }! to Hudson Bay and beyond, not a single 


Lake St. John lies a streich of practically 
unknown country, extending fully 750 miles 











Weather Bureau Quadruple Register. 





one, which record the highest and lowest 
temperatures during a given time. 

One of the most interesting of the Weath- 
er Bureau instruments is the register con- 
nected with. the instruments on the roof, 
which at the same time on the same sheet 
of paper makes a record of the rainfall, 
the duration of the sunshine, and the 
cloud, gives the direction of the wind, and 
its’ velocity, so that at any time the offi- 
cials may .go to the records of this in- 
strument and find what the existing con- 


ditions were at the place where the in- 
strument was stationed. By means of these 
registers, simple and separate forms of 


which are kept in the Weather Bureau of- 
fices throughout the country, the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau can find out with great 
accuracy the wind direction, velocity, rain- 
fall, and barometric pressure at any place 
in the United States: so that what were 
once merely prophecies and guesses are 
now practically certainties, always omit- 
ting the chance—about 10 per cent.—of con- 
flicting influences in the upper atmosphere, 
about which there are now so many vary- 
ing opinions. Prof. Moore says that this 
10 per cent. of uncertainty or failure on 
the part. of the Weather Bureau has not 
varied in the last two or three years, but 
says that he hopes by means of the prac- 
tical experiments with the kites in the 
upper atmosphere to learn enough of the 
upper-air conditions—electrical and other 
disturbances—to fix with some certainty the 
origin of storms, and to be abie to pre- 
over 
fixed limits of territory. 





The Doctor's Dream. 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 
Dr. W. 8S. Eldridge of Portland, on a re- 
vent night dreamed that with his wife and 
child he stood in a strange place by the 





of the Montagnais 
salmon,” 


quently 


sini River. 
falling water, or in the botling water of a 
rapid that they are taken. 
the 
pounds in weight. There is a mythical story 
of a fourteen-pound fish taken in the past, 
but about nine pounds is authentic. A specl- 
men of that weight was caught by spoon or 
bait. 
will average from three to four pounds. A 
variety of ouananiche called 
salmon” have been found 
waters of the Maine woods, 
waters more or less closely connected with 
the 
in weight, ‘ 
twenty-five pounds, and they are much in- 
ferior to 
ing power. 
entirely in lakes, being a deep-water fish. 

the ouananiche can be taken with bait, and 
throughout the season 
trolling 


settlement intervening—a country crossed 
and recrossed with rivers and lakes, all 
teeming with ouananiche and trout, virgin 
waters in which a-line has never been cast. 

Now, what is the ouananiche? The name 
itself explains. Ouananiche, in the dialect 
Indians, means “little 
‘‘ouanan”™ being salmon, and 
‘“‘iche’’ the diminutive. It is in the very 
wildest of waters, such as rapids and falls, 
that the ouananiche makes his home. Noth- 
ing seems impassable to him. I have fre- 
seen these fish jump a fourteen- 
foot fall, at the Fifth Falls of the Mistas- 
It is only at the foot of sheer 


It is rarely that 


ouananiche exceeds seven or eight 


Ninety-five per cent. of the fish taken 


‘* land-locked 
in some of the 
usually in 


The Maine fish run much larger 
often weighing from fifteen to 


sea. 


their Canadian relative in fight- 
They make their home almost 


In the early Spring, and occasionally later, 


to some extent by 


for the dropper. Highly-colored flies, green, 
blue, red, or white, and those with heavy 
rough bodies are useless. 

The ouananiche Joes not often jump from 
the water to take a fly cast, although they 
are very often seer pumping from the water 
for natural flies. If seen swimming in the 
eddying foam, they are readily seen when 
they take a fiy, but in rougher waters the 
fly is almost invariably taken under water. 
The moment a fiy is taken, and the fish 
feels your strike to set the hook, a strug- 
gle commences with which nothing else in 
fresh-water fishing can compare. 

The beginning of the combat is almost in- 
variably a !eao of anywhere from one to 
three feet above the surface of the water, 
accompanied with a wild shaking to throw 
off the hook. Then comes a __wild tush, 
down and away; this may be ten, thirty, 
or fifty feet. Instantly the fish turns and 
speeds back to the starting point. The 
rushes are of lightning-like rapidity, ana a 
multiplying reel cannot take in slack iast 
enough—result, a quick turn back and ‘ne 
hook torn out. All this the self-winding 
reel avoids; the slack is taken is as fast 
as given. Just here it should be stated 
that the ouananiche, as is characteristic 
ef the salmon, hooks in the outer edge of 
the mouth, lightly, as in nearly all cases. 
The hook is rarely gorged, as with trout 
and bass, and this makes delicate handling 
and play absolutely necessary. With such 
a rough fighting fish the difficulties to be 
contended with can easily be appreciated. 

Foilowing the first rush, the fish, in all 
probability;--wiH-—make. another wonderful 
leap from the water; then another rush 
toward: or from the fisherman. Then it 
will seek the bottom and sulk, keeping up’° 
by a continuous -jerking-.at the line, just 
as a dog will.jerk a stick or rope held by 
his master,’ and then comes another leap 
from the water, quickly followed by still 
other ‘rushes and leaps. I once’saw a fish 
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tumbling rapids, especially in the seething | five minutes upon the average to be brought 


to net. This space of time represents con- 
tinuous fighting without a moment’s pause. 
Add to this the effect of the swift, turbu- 
lent water in which the fish is hooked. 
The captive fish plunges in, through, and 
across the swift water, thus adding greatly 
to the strain; and he often tears loose 
by this means, when otherwise he might 
have been saved. Experience is tHe only 
teacher. A large proportion of fish will 
always be lost, even by an expert, and 
it is well to be prepared for this. 

The excitement, the primeval surround- 
ings, the tossing of the canoe amid wild 
waters, the mad fighting of the ouananiche 
all together make up a sport which cannot 
be excelled, sport that more than repays 
the sportsman for time and hardship and 
expenses, 

_The close season for fishing is from Sept. 
15 to Dec. 1. The ice does not leave Lake 
St. John and its tributaries until about 
the middle of May. Immediately following 
this the fish. take the fly readily. Early 
in June the fishing is transferred to the 
Grand Discharge, where it continues until 
September, although at its best during June 
and July. In the latter part of July and in 
August one must ascend the rivers, follow- 
ing the fish toward the spawning grounds, 
for the best fishing. These rivers can be 
followed up hundreds of miles, if desired, 
and magnificent sport obtained at each of 
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EXHIBIT 30,000,000 STARS. 


ere we renee ‘ 


Nearly 


Cost 


Finished — Plates 
$2,000,000 — This 
Map Planned by the 


servatory in 1S66. 


astronomers ,have been 


It is an international affair, 


ne 


A WONDERFUL STAR MAP 


TO COMURISE_ 22,000 SECTIONS AND 


Big Enough to Cover Two Acres--Th@ 
Work of Eighteen Observaiories 
—Ten Years in Progress and Nuw 

Alone 

Gigantie 

Paris Ob- 


The great map of the sky upon which 
working for the 
last nine years is approaching completion. 
for no one 


of the rivers of Labrador. 
EUGENE M’CARTHY. 





**TOM-ALL-ALONE’S” TO-DAY, 


Playground for Children. 


From The London Chronicle. 


Hidden away 


the many falls and rapids in~their course. 

As yet Lake St. John is the only place 
where ouananiche have been found that is 
at all accessible, although these fish have 
been found, and quite plentifully, in some 


The Evil Little Graveyard Is Now a 


in what appears to those 
who do not know its windings to be an end- 


tic task. 


the principal observatories 


tion in 1,500 parts. 


graphs. 





country could carry through such a gigan-: 


The heavens have been mapped out in sec- 
tions, a section being assigned to each of 
in the world, 
and each of these eighteen observatories 
must furnish a map of its particular -sec- 
To do this, 3,000 pho- 
tographs have been taken at each observa: 
tory, making a grand total of 54,000 photo- 
The United States is not repre- 
sented in the international congress for the 
construction of this map. Prof. Pickering 
of Harvard wished to undertake a share 
| of the work, but it was finally decided 
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The “Map 





of the Sky.” 


As It Would Appear if Suspended in Madison Square. 





less labyrinth of hoarding there lies the 
little burial ground so interesting to every 
reader of “Bleak House.” At-the present 
moment, too, it gains an additional interest 
from the performance of “Jc’’ at Drury 
Lane Theatre, the great side wall of which 
overshadows the little graveyard of Tom- 
All-Alone’s. 

Dickens was particularly severe upon this 








The Burial Ground, 








Now Looks. 


as It 








jump frem the water thirteen times; from 
ten to twelve times is a frequent and eit 
times 
lead until thoroughly tired out; and’ about 
the time they reach this stage the fisher- 
man is in the same condition, or at least 
his wrist is. 


should be invariably played with the butt 
of the rod presented. 
friction of the line in 
constant 
tends more quickly to tire the fish. 
the wonderful leaps from the water are 
made, the tip should be presented, and the 
strain eased by following the jump with it. 
Even with these precautions and the very 
best tackle, the demon of ill luck seems ‘to 
follow ,the ouananiche fisher to such an ex- 





with a spoon. The best method, 


tent that, as a rule, not over half of the 


is a good average, They will not 


As socn as the ouananiche is struck, it 


This adds to the 
long runs, and the 
strain of the spring of the rod 
When 
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Sud- 


but whom he could 
The youth did not speak, but 


ing the parlor door, whom should he find 


not seen for twenty- 


such a pag-. 





sheath and protection for the glass barom- 


in his vision. 





the salmon does not possess is the beautiful 
peacock-blue tint which they have when 
first caught—an iridescent color of 
brilliancy, that disappears with the death 
of the fish, leaving in its place the black, 
brown, and white of the salmon proper. 
As in the case of trout, 
many of these fresh-water salmon one 
may take, each demands*examination and 
admiration, 


water fish is found only in 
roughest waters, immediately under a fall, 
or in the boiling water just below. 
quently they are caught in the midst of 
« 


however, is fly fishing. The fly is the nat- 
ural food of the fish, and is always a 
cessful lure. 


Buc- 


The one peculiarity of the ouananiche that 


great 


no matter how 


As has been stated, this great fresh- 


the very 
Fre-— 





fish hooked can be saved. 
of slack should ever be given, but a per- 
fectly 
abéut two pounds, must ccnstantly be held. 
A light steady strain wili tire and lead a 
fish with much greater safety than hard 
pulling. 


quick expert method 
employed. 
these fish are never at rest. 
they will be brought within reach, only to 
make another wild dash away, 
leaps will be made just as the net ap- 


proaches. <A large landing net, however, 
will often secure a fish when a smaller one 
would miss. . 


pounds 


Not a particle 


taut Hine, with an average pull of 


As the fish is gradually brought near, a 
of netting must be 
Unless thoroughly exhausted, 
Many times 


Often their 


Ouananiche weighing from three to four 
require from fifteen to twenty- 





burial ground. At the end of Chapter IX., 
it will be remembered, occurs the descrip- 
tion. It was after the death of the man 
Nemo that they bore his body to a 
“hemmed-in churchyard, pestiferous and 
obscene, where malignant diseases are com- 
municated to the bodies of our dear broth- 
ers and sisters who have not @*parted; 
while our dear brothers and sisters who 
hang about official back stairs—would to 
heaven they had departed!—are very com- 
placent and agreeable. 

““Into a beastly scrap of ground which 
a Turk would reject as a savage abomina- 
tion and a Kafir would shudder at, they 


bring our dear brother, here departed, to 
receive Christian burial. With houses look- 
ing on, on every side, save where a reek- 
ing little tunnel of a court gives access to 
the iron gate—with every villainy of life 
in action close on death, and every poison- 
ous element of death in action close on 
life—here they lower our dear brother down 
a foot or two; here sow him in corruption, 
to be raised in corruption; an avenging 
ghost at many a sick bedside; a shameful 
testimony to future ages how civilization 
and barbarism walked this boastful island 
together.”’ 

Here came Jo to pay a last tribute to his 
friend, and hither came the proud’ Lady 
Dedlock, the first time merely to see where 
they had laid the mysterious Nemo, and 
lastly to die upon the filthy stens. 

Now nearly all ‘‘the houses looking on” 
are gone, save one or two which re- 
main, like islands in a sea of waste ground. 
The little tunnel of a court is gone, and 
so is the sullen gas lamp on which the 
poisoned air deposited its ‘‘ witch oint- 
ment, slimy to the touch.’’ Only the old 
iron gateway remains, which is a matter 
of wonder. The Drury Lane authorities 
tried to obtain it for the present play, 
but the London County Council guarded 
it with jealous care. , ; 

Pushing the gateway open’ on its rusty 
hinges, one sees at a glance that a change 
has come over the ground which a Turk 
would have rejected. It is now a County 
Council playground, so that it is unneces- 
sary to add that it is as clean as needs be. 
It is kept entirely for the delectation of the 
little children who come in from Drury 
Lane and Clare Market, no adult being al- 
lowed to enter except the kindly guardian, 
who, though perhaps finding his task a 
trifle monotonous, looks after the children 
in a fatherly manner. 

In the near future the little plot will be 
again surrounded with houses, so that the 
Council is somewhat inclined to do away 
with the ground. It therefore behooves 
every Dickens lover who may desire to 
look upon the spot to improve the shining 
hcur if he can find the gravevard among 
the waste to the westward of Drury Lane. 
He must not mistake the larger playground 
which actually opens on to Drury Lane 
for the one which was to testify to future 
ages. 





Dissatisfied, 
From The Buffalo Commercial, (Rep.) 
New-York is misrepresented on the new 
National Committee by Frederick S. Gibbs 


of New-York City, better known as 
* Wicked” Gibbs, a typical Platt machine 
politician. 


that the great amount of time required for 
the allotted section would interfere: with 
the general work of. the Cambridge Ob- 
servatories, The Yerkes Observatory. was 
not, of course, ready at the time, and the 
others did not care to lay out the money 
for the necessary instruments. ‘The observ- 
atories sharing in the work are those of 
Greenwich,- Rome, Catane, MHelsingford, 
Potsdam, Oxford, Paris, Bordeaux, Tou- 
louse, Algeria, San Fernando, Tacubaya, 
Santiago, (Chili,) La Plata, Rio de Janeiro, 
Cape of Good Hope, Sidney, and Mel- 
bourne, 

The map will be in- total area nearly two 
acres, but must necessarily be divided up 
into a manageable size. For:-each hemi- 
sphere there will be 11,000 little maps, or 


99 


; 22,000 for the whole sidereal universe. Upon 


it will be shown about 30,000,000 stars. Of 
these 2,000,000 will be catalogued and num- 
bered, so that any star up to the eleventa 
magnitude can be located as easily as an 
island in the map of the world: © The stars 
actually shown upon+ the map will be all 
those up to the fourteenth magnitude. A 
great number of the stars shown upon the 
map cannot be seen by the human eye, 
even with the aid: of the most powerful 
telescope. The. photographic plate, how- 
ever, can detect.many. millions of stars 
which no-man hag ever seen. 

The long exposure necessary in order to 
get photographs of stars beyond the four- 
teenth magnitude renders the operation too 
difficult for the construction of a map. The 
most sensitive plate known would require 
some days’ exposure to take a picture of a 
star of the eighteenth or nineteenth mag- 
nitude, and, after all: the-photographs have 
been taken, the hardest part of the work 
begins. The measurements and exact po- 
sition of each star have to be'recorded, and 
to do this hundreds of astronomers have 
been working for years. 

Special apparatus was purchased -by each 
observatory for the work. All the instru- 
ments must be similar in size and con- 
struction, or the photographs would not be 
alike. The international congress which 
was held at the Paris Observatory eight 
years ago decided that a telescope must be 
constructed for each observatory engaged 
in the work. These telescopes are all of 
11 feet 3 inches focal length, with an ob- 
ject glass 13 inches in diameter. 


To take a stellar photograph is not:a@ 
very difficult task. The sitters do not 
have to look pleasant, and the automatic 


movement of the telescope keeps the ob- 
jective always opposite the stars to be 
photographed. The delicate part of the 
task consists in the accurate measuring 
and placing of the stars shown upon the 
photographic plate. Each negative will 
be transferred in duplicate on copper, and 
the two plates will be kept in different ob- 
servatories. This is to obviate any chance 
of accident to the plates, for if both. were 
lost, the damage would be almost irrepara- 
ble. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
task undertaken may be gained from the 
fact that to reproduce the map from the 
plates will cost over $2,000,000. When to 
this are added the cost of the instruments, 
the time of the calculators and measurers, 
and the numberless etceteras which pertain 
to a work of so gigantic a nature, the ulti- 
mate cost~will be tremendous. But the 
map, when completed, will be of inestima- 
ble value to astronomers. The idea is to 
show just what aspect the heavens pre- 
sented at the period represented. Any 
changes subsequent to this period will be 
at once detected, and valuable information 
gained. We know that the stars are .con- 
stantly changing their positions, but except 
in the case of the larger ones, we do not 
know what those changes are. 

The observatories participating in this 
work will each bear the cost of, and be 
responsible for, its own particular piece 
of sky. When completed the photographs 
will all be forwarded to the Paris Observa- 
tory for the production of the map. 
Stellar photographs are always used just 
as they come from the camera, without any 
retouching whatever. The number of stars 
shown is proportionate to the length of ex- 
posure of the sensitive plate. At first it was 
intended to include stars of the teenth 
magnitude in the measurements, but the 
tremendous additional labor involved caused 
the congress to fix the limit at the four- 
teenth magnitude. Very little is known 
of stars which are such an enormous, dis- 
tance away, and no map or record has 
even before been made of them. As matters 
stand at present a few millions of them 
might disappear without astronomers being 
any the wiser. This gigantic map was 
planned by the Paris Observatory in 1866, 
and a proposition made to all the big 
observatories to assist in the work. Since 
that date the | eag g observatories have 
been busy on the big scher&e, which will. 
certainly be the most wonderful thing mode 





| ern astronomy has accomplished. 
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TO SWALLOWS. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
Thrice welcome, swallows swift upon the 


wing, 
Fleet heralds of bright days and coming 

mirth, 
When lavish Summer from her lap shall 


ng 
Red rain of roses on the grateful earth! 


In days bygone men held your coming dear, 

And deemed you children’s spirits from 
the dead 

Come back beloved and loving year by year, 

Unto the homes whence first your souls 
had fled. 


And as ye hovered round the rustic thatch, 
“Fond ears did listen to your twittering 
sweet— 
Ears that had yearned—ah! many a time— 
to catch 
The well-known patter of departed feet. 


Resting upon his scythe, the toil-worn swain 
Would pause awhile to mark your wheel- 
ing flight; 
And Mem’ry’s ear was quick to catch again 
Your merry mingling shouts of mad de- 
light. 


The mother’s eves grew moist as round 
each spot, 
Endearea by tender ties, ye tircling flew: 
It soothed her grief to think ye ne’er forgot 
The once fainiliar scenes your childhood 
knew. 
“'Twas there,” she mused, “their tiny 
hands did weave ‘ 
The fragrant cowslip ball, the daisy chain: 


'Twas there they wondering watched at 
silent eve ; 
The giow-worm light his lantern in the 
lane.”’ 
Bach night they sought their rest, well 
pleased to know 
Their darlings ‘neath the thatch were 


nestling near: d 

Fond Loye their lot did ease of half its woe, 

And Symrathy aye sweetened Sorrow’s 
tear. 


Then welcome, swallows, to my homely 
walls! 


Tidings of comfort to our sires ye told; 
And still to me your coming now recalls 
Like memories to those it brought of old. 


For many a well-loved child my dreams 
have bred, 
Whom ysung Ambition did of Hope beget; 
And some cre dying now—some long since 
deac, 
With vou, sweet birds, return and greet 


WILL HILL. 


me yet. 
THE BUTTERFLIS. 


After Coppée. ‘* Pour la Couronne.”’ 
At sixteen years she knew no care: ‘ 
How could she, swect and pure as light? , 
‘And there pursued her everywhere 
Butterflies all white. 


A lover looked. She dropped her eyes, 
That glowed like pansies wet with dew. 

And lo! there came from out the skies 
Sutterflies all blue. 

Before she guessed, her heart was gone; 
The tale of love war swiftly told. 

AnJ all about hei wheeled and shone 
Butterflies of gold. 

Then he forsook her one sad morn. 
She wept, and sobbeu, “*O love, come 

bac.’’ 
There only came to her forlorn 


Butterflies all black. 
JOHN DAVISON. 








The Pay of Contributors. 
From The National Review. 
There are two points of interest to con- 
tributors—the rate of remuneration and the 


punctuality with which the account is dis- 


charged. All periodicals have, I believe, a 
regular tariff for ordinary work, but few 
confine themselves to it. Special scales of 


varying elasticity are common. The great 
bodger of the Paulo-post Future Review, 
who generally has a few ladies of title and 
ex-Minsters on tap as mere ordinaire, is 
said to have remarked, with unctuous em- 
phasis, to ah eminent statesman, that there 
‘were some coniributors to whom he would 
be glad to pay anything; and was not Mr. 
Gladstone lately offered thousands for an 
articie on the Venezuelan question? It is 
obviously impossible to generalize about 
these fancy terms which settled by 
special arrangement. 

Ordinary original contributions are paid 
by measure—so much the column, page, or 
inch, at a fixed rate; but this admits of a 
R000 deal of ciasticity, at any rate in the 
case of newspapers, and the writer’s rough 
reckoning of what he ought to receive is 
often falsified. Sometimes one gets more 
and sometimes less than one expects. I 
have never been able to make out what 
principle determines the result. The varia- 
t‘ons indulged in by every newspaper with 
which I am acquainted are quite incompre- 
hensible. Sometimes a column and a third 
or more is reckoned as no more worth than 
@ column; at others the full value of every 
line is given. This adds a sporting element 
of uncertainty to the periodical check. The 
magazines and reviews, which pay by the 
pige, are much more regular, and their 
remuneration ca> be reckoned with great 
nicety by the number of words. 

As to the tariffs, The Times comes easily 
first, then the quarterlies, then the other 
leading daily and weekly newspapers, and 
the best monthlies, ali pretty much about 
the same. But of the newspapers, some 
are more remunerative than others with the 
same c.ariff, simply because they have more 
space at their disposal. When you have 
a subject in hand and plenty to say it is 
positively easier to write 2,000 words, for 
instance, than to condense your remarks 
into 1,000 or 1,500, and therefore the short- 
wirded papers are at a double disadvant- 
are. Work done for them may give more 
trouble and bring less return. The Times 
has a pre-eminent advantage over all other 

apers in this respect, as the quarterlies 

ave, chough in a less degree, over other re- 
views. The best market inevitably attracts 
the best work; a man takes his goods where 
they will fetch the highest rice. But 
punctuality in payment is also a considera- 
tion of great importance. Contributors are 
rarely millionaires, and many a one prefers 
two guineas in the hand to two pound ten in 
the ledger. 


are 





The Only Colonization Is the English. 
From The Forum. 

Colonization and territorial extension are 
burdens, not gains. Great civilized States 
cannot avoid these burdens. They are the 
penalty of greatness because they are the 
duties of it. No State can successfully un- 
dertake to extend its jurisdiction unless its 
internal vitaiity is high, so that it has sur- 
plus energy to dispose of. Russia, as al- 
ready mentioned, is a State which has 
taken upon itself tasks of this kind beyond 
its strength, and for which it is in no way 
competent. Italy offers at this moment the 
strongest instance of a State which is im- 
periling its domestic welfare for a coionia] 
policy which is beyond its strength, is un- 
dertaken arbitrarily and has no proper 
motive. Germany has taken up a colonial 
policy with great eagerness, apparently 
from a notion that it is one of the attrib- 
utes of a great State. To maintain it she 
must add a great navy to her great mil- 
itary establishment, and increase the bur- 
dens of a population which is poor and 
heavily taxed, and which has not in its 
territory any great natural resources from 
which to draw the strength to bear its 
burdens. 

Spain is exhausting her last strength to 
keep Cuba, which can never repay the cost 
unless it is treated on the old colonial plan as 
a subject province to be exploited for the 
benefit of the mother country. If that is 
done, however, the only consequence will 
be another rebellion and greater expend- 
iture. England, as a penalty of her great- 
ness, finds herself in all parts of the world 
face to face with the necessity of main- 
taining her jurisdiction, and of extending 
it in order to maintain it. When she does 
so, she finds herself only extending law and 
order for the benefit of everybody. It is 
only in circumstances Jike hers that the 
burdens have any compensation. 


Who Were the Busquest 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

The dialect of the Spanish Basque prov- 
inces, such as we have it in the songs and 
proverbs which have acquired for this peo- 
ple quite a European reputation, is really 
a hideous mixture of Spanish patois, (Span- 
ish more or less adulterated with French) 
and Moorish or Arabic. Many of their 
words have a curious resemblance to corre- 
sponding English words, (just as we find 
in our Hnglish slang a good many gypsy 


words.) For instance, the Basque word 
gorry, (which signifies red, rusty, bldody, 
gory,) the word gona, (gown,) escura, 
irina, (farina, flour,) curritzen, 
course, courrier,) du, (does, from the ve' 

to do,) letra, (letter,) teilatura, (roof, tile, 
cantua, (song, canticle,) boina, (bonnet,) &c., 











minor keys. ‘The melodies, like the lan- 
guage, are a tradition—as no com i 
hames have come down to us—and this, 
again, is a singular compound of Spanish 
and Orienta! melody. It also confirms my 
view of the origin of this interesting peo- 
ple; so that I have the language and the 
music both fighting to uphold my theory. 
But there is still more to be baid in proof 
of its truth. 

Under the erroneous idea that the 
Basques were a distinct and very ancient 
race, scientific anthropologists have paid 
considerable attention to them, but their re- 
searches have resulted in compiete failvre. 
For a long time it was believed that they 
were ali ‘“ brachycephalic,’” or short- 
skulled, But the careful measurement of 
no less than sixty skulls from an old 
cemetery in the Province of Guipyzcoa by 
Dr. Velaseo of Madrid and Prof. Paul Broca 
of Paris, and other measurements of both 
living and extinct examples by several 
other eminent observers, which were car- 
ried out from the year 1862 to 1868, prove 
that there are two types of skulls, just 
as there are in any other country or with 
any other race of people. In fact, this 
character is worth very little, and, taken 
alone, can prove nothing at all. Broca, 
Virchow, Velasco, Abbadie, and others who 
have made these observations are able ta 
assert, at most, that one of the types is 
African and the other European; and this, 
of course, again confirms my theory, 


Were There No Fat Women a Century 
Agot 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

Sir Joshua, Gainsborough, Romney, the 
men of genius who embody a brilllant 
epoch of English painting have certainly 
rendered the grace and charm of woman- 
hood in a quite unequaled manner. But 
grace and charm are not evervthing. I 
consider that an idea of womanhood which 
is founded almost exclusively on grace and 
charm is a very poor ideai. 

And not only is their ideal a very flimsy 
one, but the way in which they allowed it 
to swaliow up the individuality of their sit- 
ters is fatal to the highest portraiture. 
There is an astounding similarity of type 
throughout the school. Were none of their 
innumerabie female sitters ever broad 
shouldered? Had they none of them big 
firtn mouths and square jaws? They can- 
not all have been slim and dainty. Had 
none of them the magnificent, robust type 
of the Venus of Milo or of the women of 
Titian? 

indeed, we may go much further. Some 
of them must have been fat. Do we ever 
tind a stout woman in the painting of this 
school? And some of them must have been 
short and squat and some of them must have 
been downright ugly. But we never see 
them. I am aware that there is the most 
extraordinary and even uncanny power of 
adaptation in the female form to the pre- 
vailing fashion, but it is not unlimited. For 
instance, it is now the fashion for women 
to be tall, and it is remarkable how many 
of them contrive to be in the fashion; but 
there are exceptions. In these charming 
portraits there seem to be practically. no 
exceptions to the prevailing type. Decided- 
ly, there must have been a great lack of 
sincerity in these courtly painters, and I 
maintain most strongly that for he very 
highest portraiture sincerity is an essential. 

This is the last of the great epochs of por- 
trait painting. There was nothing abroad 
of anything like similar merit, and in our 
own country that very able painter, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, started a period of dec- 
adenece that reached its lowest depth in 
the horrors of the early Victorian era. 


A Dire Tragedy of the Mutiny. 
From Blackwcod's Magazine. 

Before any aid could come to the young 
English officer the tower was surrounded 
by a crowd of sepoys, bent on the most 
ruthless cruelty and slaughter. The few 
soldiers he had with him were helpless 
against their overwhelming numbers. He 
saw that his doom was sealed, and that, 
also, of those dearer to him than life. He 
bade his men shift for themselves as best 
they could, and then he took his wife, and 
children to the highest room at the top of 
the tower, and stood waiting with his load- 
ed revolver in his hand. He heard the 
countless sepoys swarming up the stairs, 
having quickly disposed of the few soldiers, 
one of whom only managed to hide in a 
dark corner, where he saw all that passed 
and related it afterward. 

It was well known that these Indlan 
rebels were like fiends in their cruelty; and, 
as their exultant shouts were heard com- 
ing close to the door of that last refuge, 
the young wife turned to her husband and 
said, quietly: *‘ Dear, you must not let me 
fall into the power of these savage men; 
you know it would be worse than death. 
Will you shoot me yourself? Let me die 
only by your hand.’’ He looked at her, 
his best beloved, his gentle, tender wife, 
and who could fathom the agony of that 
moment to his loyal heart? But he knew 


she was right. ‘ Yes,” he said, quickly, 
for there was not a moment to lose; ‘it 
will be best so. Good-bye, my darling,’ 


and he fired the shot which laid her a 
corpse at his feet. Happily, he did not live 
many minutes after. . 

The sepoys burst into the room and cut 
him down at once, furious that part of 
their prey had escaped them, as they saw 
the young woman lying dead, and then 
they killed the two girls, and left the whole 
family a ghastly heap on the floor. 


The Title of Czar. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

In the second half of the sixteenth cent- 
ury this imperial Russian title was cer- 
tainly acknowledged by English sover- 
eigns. Sufficient proof of it is contained in 
Richard Hakluyt’s work: “ Principal Navi- 
gations, Voiages, Traffiques, and Discov- 
eries of the English Nation, Made by Sea 
and Over-land, to the Remotest and Far- 
thest Distant Quarters of the Earth. Lon- 
don: 1598."". There is ‘‘ The copie of the 
Duke of Moscouie and Emperour of Russia 
his letters, sent to King Edward the Sixt, 
by the hands of Richard Chancellour.” It 
begins thus: ‘‘ We, great Duke Ivan Vasili- 
vich, by the grace of God great lord and 
Emperor of all Russia, great Duke of Volo- 
domer, Mosco, and Novograd, King of Ka- 
san, King of Astracan, lord of Plesko, and 
great Duke of Smolensko,” &c. Richard 
Chancellor also speaks of the Russian *‘ Em- 
perours or Dukes.”” He says: *‘ This Duke 
is Lord and Emperour of many countreis, 
and his power is marveilous great.’’ Sir 
Hugh Willoughby also calls the Russian 
monarchs *‘ Emperours.’”’ The title of the 
then ruling Czar, he reports, was loudly 
pronounced at Court as “ the great Duke of 
Moscovie and chiefe Emperour of Russia, 
John Basiliwich.’”” Again, John Hasse and 
others always mention the Czar under the 
appellation of ‘‘the Emperour of Russia.” 
In the report of his voyage to Russia, An- 
thony Jenkinson wrote: 

“The Emperour’s name in their tongue is 
Ivan Vasililich, that is as much as to say, 
John the sonne of Vasilie, and by princely 
state he is called Otesara, as his predeces- 
surs have bene before, which to interprete, 
is a King that giveth not tribute to any 
man. And this word Otesara his maiesties 
interpreters have of late interpreted to be 
Emperour, so that now he is called Emper- 
our and great Duke of all Russia. * * * 
Before his father they were neither called 
Emperours nor Kings, but only Ruese” 
(evidently a misprint for Knese) “ Velike, 
that is to say, great Duke,” 


A Cow Worth More than a Man. 
From The North American Review. 

In the United States the administration 
of the law affecting the civil rights of the 
citizen, his property rights growing out of 
controversies between man and man upon 
contracts, has come to be regarded as of 
much more importance than the enforce- 
ment of the law which protects the life of 
the citizen. All can notice that. The crim- 


inal law and its administration has rather 
fallen into disgrace, That is especially 
true of the large cities of the country. All 
must agree that it is more important to 
protect a man’s life than it is his property. 
If the man’s life is destroyed, if the assas- 
sin fires into his house and takes away his 
life, is that not a greater deprivation than 
to deprive him of his horse or his cow, or 
evén of all the other property which he 
possesses? Now why is this the case? It 
is largely because of the corrupt methods 
resorted to to defeat the law’s administra- 
tion, and because courts of justice look to 
the shadow in the shape of technicalities 
rather than to the substance in the shape 
of crime, 





Seme Curios. 
From Temple Bar. 

In the e: rly years of the last century we 
find in The Tatler of Aug. 26, 1710, a 
chermingly written paper, by Addison, on 
the eccentricities of a virtuoso, who had 
‘laid out a considerable estate in natural 
rarities and curiosities.” In his will, Nicho- 
las Gimcrack, (the aforesaid virtuoso,) be- 


qpeathes to his wife one box of butter- 
ies, one drawer of shells, a female skele- 
ton, and a dried cockatrice; to his little 
daughter Fanny, three crocodile eggs 
upon the birth of her first child, 
marries with her mother’s consent, the 


nest of a humming bird; to his eldest broth- 


er, as “an acknow t for the lan 
son Charles,” his last 
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The Origin of the Pamphlet. 


From Temple Bar, 

In the present age, our literary or po- 
litical, or even religious disputes are car- 
ried on in the columns of a daily news- 
paper, or, if the dignity of the subject de- 
mands it, in the frowning pages of a month- 
ly or quarterly review, wholly respectable 
and proportionately dull. Certainly it is 
far easier to string-together a few more or 
less unintelligible sentences on the chance 
of their passing safely between the Scylla 
of the scissors and the Charybdis of the 
Wasterpaper basket, than to conduct an old- 
fashioned controversy. It is also far cheap- 
er, because formerly even if the disputant 
preferred writing to fighting, he wrote and 
published more or less at his own expense 
and risk—a system that had a good deal to 
say for itself, as most editors will agree. 
A seventeenth century faddist would sit 
down and write on his favorite subject, 
proving that he alone was absolutely right, 
and that everybody else was naturally in 
the wrong, in perhaps 60-to 100 pages 
octavo, and when he had come to an end, 
he would survey the production with pride 
and publish it as a pamphiet. It is with 
pamphlets that we have now to deal. 

it is worth noting that the origin of the 
word is quite unknown, though philologists 
have not been at a loss for plausible sug- 
gestions—a necessity for guessing being the 
philoiogist’s raison d’étre. Some have tried 
to trace it back to papyrus; some to paume 
feuillet; some have looked upon it as a 
contraction of par un filet, a derivation 
which is at least descriptive of pages 
stitched together by a thread. Pamphila, a 
first century writer, has also been held re- 
sponsible for this waif of a word, and 
other theories have been started which, as 
nobody has ever run them to earth, are still 
disporting themselves in the pages of ety- 
mological dictionaries. Curiously enough, 
there is almost as much latitude allowed in 
the definition of the word—common objects 
are proverbially the hardest to define— 
though when we are told that a pamphiet is 
“any little book or small volume, whether 
stitched or bound, whether od or bad, 
whether serious or ludicrous,”” we at once 
see that the definition will not hold—that it 
is altogether too comprehensive. Would 
any one think, for instance, of calling 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais,”’ as originally issued, a 
pamphlet, or Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,’’ or Johnson’s 
“ Rasselas’’? Yet these are ‘‘small vol- 
umes,’’ “little books.’’ For my. own part, 
I confess a dislike to the word, and a hesi- 
tation to use it in connection with such 
works as “ Areopagitica,’’ or the ‘“ Letter 
to a Noble Lord,” or the “ Reflections,”’ 
which yet are undoubted pamphlets, 


Felling n Dangerous Chimney. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

There is only one way of saving a chim- 
ney out of plumb from collapse if the bend 
increases; that is, to cut a slice-out of 
the masonry on the other side, so that 
it may sink on that side and bring itself 
straight. But that method, though effi- 
cacious at times, often weakens the struct- 
ure. The only other alternative is to pull 
down and build afresh, and there are two 
ways of doing that. One is to pull the chim- 
ney down, stone by stone, beginning at 


the top; a tedious method, and a terribly 
risky one, if the structure be tottering to 
its fall. The other method the writer has 
often seen practiced in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. At a mill a few miles outside 
of Manchester, for instance, a dangerous 
chimney had to be “felled” not long ago, 
and the contractor started to cut away the 
brickwork at the base on five out of its 
eight sides. Once, thinking it was about 
to settle on him, he and his men hurried 
away, but the fall did not take place, and 
they returned to work. The gaps were 
propped up with timber, and the structure 
supported in this way till the proper time. 
Then the wood was soaked with paraffine 
and daubed with resin and i ited. 

The flames and smoke poured up tne chim 
ney with a great roar, and the daring man 
lingered at the foot for a quarter of an 
hour, feeding the flame at one point so 
that the wood might collapse there first 
and the chimney take that direction in 
its fall. At length the balks gave way, the 
chimney tottered, then leaned over in a 
circular fashion, and finally collapsed in 
the middle and fellin a heap. The climber 
told the writer that he distinctly preferred 
to bring a chimney down in that way; for 
once, while taking down a shaft in a North 
Lancashire district, he heard it groan and 
creak, and had only time to slip down the 
rope and rush away when it fell. 


A Pull on the Isis. 


From Good Words. 
How bright and hard every man looks 
as with. face keenly set he gets forward, 
every nerve and muscle braced for the 
coming struggle./ They are evidently 
trained to the hour, as, indeed, they need 
to be, for the strain of eight nights’ suc- 
cessive racing, much of it, perhaps, at forty’ 


strokes to the minute, demands a thorough 
and careful preparation. The coxswain 
alone looks a little anxious as he grasps 
the line which connects his boat with the 
shore. ‘Touch her, bow,” he cries, as 
with the force of the current the boat’s 
nose sheers out into the stream. As soon 
as she is straightened comes the sonorous 
shout of ‘Ten seconds more,” a breathless 
interval, during which each remaining sec- 
ond is counted aloud from the watch, then 
a flash and the bang of the starting-gun. 

Nearly knocked off our legs in the tu- 
multuous rush, we recover ourselves in 
time to tear with the crowd along the 
bank. What a scene it is—the towpath 
thronged with a dense meb of men, all 
yelling at the top of their voices, some 
shouting advice to the competing crews, as, 
‘““Now you are gaining, ke it long. Well 
rowed, Merton—Ori-e-el!”’ while others seek 
to encourage their champions and stimu- 
late them to the utmost effort by dis- 
cordant brayings of horns and springing 
of rattles, which exhortations seem to us 
superfluous, since every man is so obvi- 
ously doing his best. The river is all in 
a swirl with racing boats. Now the rush 
and rip of oars is close beside us; again 
past the gut we see them extended like 
greyhounds beneath the opposite bank. 
What a pace they go! The course is a 
mile and a quarter, and it would‘take a 
fast trotting horse to keep beside them. 





On “ Humeeliahtion.” 


From A. K. H. B.’s Latest Reminiscences. 
“Long ago, when Dr. Blair was minister 
of the High Kirk of Edinburgh, he had 
quite the most cultivated congregation in 
Scotland. It is the fashion now to run 
Blair down. But he had his day.» And 
even Samuel Johnson, bitter against Pres- 


bytery, declared that. Blair’s sermon on 
Cornelius a Devout Man’ was the best 
he ever read. Once an extremel homely 
old Highland minister came to Edinburgh. 
and Dr. Blair, somehow, had to ask him 
to preach. The congregation never forgot 
his sermon. Neither did Dr. Blair. There 
was a crowd of all the refinement of the 
Scottish metropolis; and there was the ele- 
gant Dr. Blair himself. 

“The sermon was upon the duty of Hu- 
meeliahtion. ‘And now, ma’ freens, in the 
Tuairtontn pisee, I sall proceed to set be- 
fore youa airteenth reason for Humee- 
liahtion. And it sall be a reason taken 
from the Sheeance o’ Anawtomy. We are 
informed, by them as is skeeled in the 
Sheeance o' Anawtomy, that we have got 
aw the Paddns of a © but een. Now, I 
ask you aw, if we have got aw the Paddns 
of a Soo but een, if that is no a Thairteenth 
reason for Humeeliahtion, and a reason 
taken from the Sheeance o Anawtomy.’” 





Jamaica Folk-Lore Sayings. 
From The Journal of American Folk Lore. 
Ebery day bucket go da well, one day 
bottom drop out. 

What costs notin git good weight. 
Patient man drive jackass. 

One time fool no fool, two time fool him 
da fool. 

When towel turn tablecloth, dere’s no 


béarin’ wid it. (Directed against codfish 
aristocracy.) 
Me dead hog a’ ready, me no min hot 
Whe tail cut off, God Al 

en cowtail cu off, Almight 
brush fly fi him. (Apparently another Say 
of saying ‘“‘God tempers the wind to tlie 
“elt: in 6 eky, it. tal 
pit in sky, it l in your face. (A 
maxim of prudence.) 4 : 
Big blanket mek man sleep late. 
Too much sit down broke trousers. . 
neey mout’, no catch fly. (A plea for si- 


The Sultan’s Private Museum. 
From Longman’s Magazine. 

We entered a building consisting of one 
long room, filled with treasures. This is 
the Sultan’s private museum. Here ure 
collected and beautifully arranged all the 
presents that he has received, as well as 








he has vested in m 
year’s collection grasshoppers; having 


x eee caer 
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“to some of his predecessors. Cc t 





in jade, caskets, wonderfully bound hooks, 


chi, of ,all sorts, ctures, miniatures, 
jeweled o ents of eve kind, all- so 
arranged in their es that one could ex- 
amine and enjoy a delightful con- 


hem 
trast to the confusion { 
ures of the old Seragl 
gether. One upright case contained, four 
ozen of the most perfect deep blue Sévres 
plates, a present from the Emperor Na- 
poleon, sunk into velvet, twenty-four on 
each side of the stand. Each plate was a 
picked and perfect specimen. The right 
names wereénot always attached to the 
objects, and we found a miniature paint- 
ing which we recognized as Lord Palmer- 
ston marked as the Prince Consort. 

We could have spent hours in examining 
everything, but time was limited, and we 
were taken on to the private stables, still 
within the harem walls, holding twelve cf 
the most perfect Arabs, used by the Suitan 
for riding and driving in the park of Yil- 
diz, They were all -white or gray. Of 
course we saw no dogs anywhere—they 
are held of no repute in the Hast; but I 
was told the Sultan possesses a peculiarly 
fine breed of white Angora cats, to which 
he is devoted, and whose progeny he some- 
times gives to friends, but I saw none of 
them. The only pet we saw was a large 
cockatoo at the harem gate, who uticred 
some unknown sounds—I suppose Turkish— 
as we passed. 


r which the treas- 
Qo are heaped to- 


Omens and Coronations, 


From The Spectator. 

In relation to the terrible accident at 
the coronation of the Czar of Russia, 
we see that the remark, * What an om- 
inous accident,” is very widely repeated, 
and undoubtedly there are very few even 
of the cultivated who can keep that thought 
out of their minds, or who do not half be- 
lieve that the chance that this reign begin- 
ning so brightly may end in blood and dis- 
aster, as the coronation ceremony has end- 
ed, has been by the accident in some way 


imperceptibly increased. ‘The belief in it- 
self must be utter folly. There is no par- 
ticle of evidence that Kings or ngtions or 
individuals are ever warned in this way 
of a future which in all other ways is so 
rigidly concealed from them, while the in- 
justice of inflicting a calamity on the inno- 
cent, as a warning to the possibly guilty 
of that which, nevertheless, cannot be 
averted, is too palpable for discussion. Still, 
the belief in omens is nearly universal 
among the ignorant, and if the Russians 
took this accident to be one it might have 
important political effects. 

ar and wide as the news flies the Rus- 
sians would be impressed with the notion 
that this reign will be unlucky, and prob- 
ably nothing could so sap the personal au- 
thority, and even the popularity, of the 
occupant of the throne. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the accident will be consid- 
ered an omen, whether the Russians con- 
nect it with the Czar or his destiny at all, 
whether their view of it wiu not in fact 
precisely resemble their view of a famine, 
a flood, or an epidemic, that it has been or- 
dered by a Will which it is useless to dis- 
cuss and impious to challenge or abuse. It 
is very difficult for Western obgervers to 
discern accurately in what the religious- 
ness of Russian peasants consists, but that 
they are religious in a way is the testimony 
of all observers, and the accident, by rea- 
son of its very greatness and awfulness, 
will appeal to this side of them, and be re- 
garded as too serious for an omen. Had the 
Czar stumbled as he entered the Cathedral 
of the Assumption, or dropped his crown as 
he lifted it on his head, or fainted during 
the endless tedium of the coronation cere- 
monial, that would have been an omen in- 
deed, but this will be accepted as only a 
sad event. 


When the Writer Has a Kind Word 
Said to Him, 
From The National Review. 
Such trifling annoyances as have come 





my way as a_ contributor are as 
nothing compared with the uniform 
kindness and _ honorable treatment I 


have met with at the hands of editors. 
There is only one general criticism that 
I wish to make. They hardly seem to real- 
ize the value of praise, or at least very 
few of them do. I have read somewhere 
that Mr. Archibald Forbes used to conclude 
every dispatch to The Daily News with 
these words: ‘‘ And if you don’t like this, 
you may go to the devil.” That exactly 


expresses the mental attitude of the con- 
scientious but spirited contributor. He 
is most anxious to give satisfaction and 
does his very utmost, but like all good 
workmen possessed ot an ideal he mis- 
trusts his own success. At the same time 
the consciousness of his effort makes him 
ready to resent the criticism which his 
diffidence teaches him to expect. 

A word of appreciation, however brief 
and businesslike, puts new life into him; 
the lack of it sends him about his work 
determined but without alacrity. At the 
end of a long job he may find that his work 
has been appreciated all the time, but 
that does not help him to do it; he wants 
an occasional assurance by the way. I 
have often thought myself a fool for tak- 
ing excessive pains to insure accuracy, 
spending a whole day, for instance, in 
verifying a single statement, which occu- 
pies no more than one insignificant sen- 
tence, and probably passes quite unnoticed. 
One never knows, and though appreciation 
has not been lacking, as 1 gratefully ac- 
knowledge, the confidence which should 
reward accurate work is a plant that 
comes very slowly to fruition. 


The Sea Birds of Bideford Bay. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

An occasional wandering seagull came and 
looked at us, then passed on, finding us un- 
interesting. An occasional flight of shear- 
waters scudded past us over the waves and 
into their troughs; but there was nothing to 
give us any continuous interest. We always 
wanted the fishing lines to be put out over- 
board, just on chance; and we would not 
believe it when told that there was no 
chance, that we were sailing too fast. 
Where there was sea there must be fish, 
and where there were fish, if you put out 
a hook with a bait there was a chance of 
catching them; that was our young argu- 
ment, and it was as sound as many others 
that are applied to fishing, which is, per- 
haps, saying little enough for its wisdom. 
But after the Island of Lundy had begun to 
look relatively near at hand, and the main- 
land dim and distant, instead of ccnversely; 
that is to say, when we were more than 
half way across, then the sea began to be 
dotted with birds swimming in ‘pairs, a big 
bird and a little one together, a mother 
razor bill and its baby. 

They would not fly up at our approach, but 
contented themselves with diving as the 
smack came near them, to rise again at a 
great distance on one side or the other. 
As we neared the island these pairs became 
more frequent. Among them appeared a 
few guillemots, and after a while an im- 
mense number of puffins, those quaint creat- 
ures that the natives of those parts called 
distinctively Lundy parrots. Overhead the 
gannets would be winging their way with 
powerful strokes of their great wings, pois- 
ing themselves, now and again, before div- 
ing down at tremendous speed into the 
water, sy ne with closed wings into its 
surface like a dead weight, and sending up 
a fountain of spray such as comes from a 
blowing whale. After a moment or two 


.they would rise again, with a fish in their 


bills, and soar up into the air as they swal- 
lowed the prey, to be ready for another 
deadly swoop on a fresh victim. 


Herrick’s Love of Masic. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
It has been remarked by Mr. Gosse that 
Herrick “is alive as no poet before or since 
to the picturesqzeness of dress,’’ and the 
statement though sweeping is correct. He 
takes note of each fold in Julia’s gown, he 
writes lines upon the ribbon round her 
waist, he describes the rustiing of her walk, 


and is in fine as quick to perceive the beau- 
ty that lies in dress as to comprehend the 
splendor of a full-blown rose. 

Music, top. did not go without apprecia- 
tion from him. It would have been diffi- 
cult to imagine Herrick dull to the influence 
of music, although some of our poets have 
been credited with inability to distinguish 
one tune from another. But on the other 
hand, there are many musical poets—Milton, 
Gray, Browning, and a host of others. 
Speaking of Milton, reminds us that Her- 

ck addresses one of his poems to Harry 
Lawes, who was the subject or one of Mil- 
ton’s sonnets. Lawes wrote the music to 
**Comus,”’ and received from the poet the 
praise that he 
first taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not so scan 
With Midas’s ears, committing short and long. 
Both Herrick and Milton seem to have 
been on familiar terms with the musician, 
as both address him in their verse as Harry. 
Some of Herrick’s songs were set to music 
by him, and on his death Herrick wrote: 
Some have thee called Amphion, some of us 
Named thee Terpander, or sweet Orpheus; 
Some this, some that; but all in this agree 
Music had both her birth and death in thee. 
The_ difference between Milton’s .praise 
and Herrick’s is very marked. The greater 
poet’s more considered eulogy was well de- 
served and discriminately bestowed; Her- 
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SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION CEBL- 
EBRATED IN NEW-JERSEY. 


Thirteen Resolutions Touching upon 
the Vital Questions of the Day 
Read to the Booming of Cannon— 
Affairs of the Colonies at That 
Time in the Gloomiest Condttion— 
The 


the Americans, 


Treaty of Amsterdam with 


Five years of warfare had passed, and 
the period of greatest discouragement had 
been reached, when Gov. Livingston of 
New-Jersey, his friends, and the citizens 


of old Princeton met to celebrate the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of our Independence. 
The wisdom and benefit of that bold step 
still remained uncertain and unknown to 
those true patriots. The War of the Revo- 
lution in America was rapidly approach- 
ing its close, while the Seven Years’ War 
in Europe was just about to open. The hour 
was full of portents to both continents. A 
crisis was imminent, men knew not when 
or where. In The New-Jersey Gazette of 
July 11, 1781, is to be found an account of 
the celebration, which reveals to us to-day 
something of the mingled hopes and fears 
that filled the hearts of all who watched 
the important issues of the day: 


PRINCETON, July 10, 1781. 
_ Last Wednesday being the anniversary of the 
independence of America, that event was cele- 


brated in this place with great festivity and 
good order. In the morning the Ladies discovered 
their taste in ornamenting the houses with 


greens and flowers. At noon the principle Gen- 
tlemen of the town met at Mr, Beekman’s tavern, 
at the sign of the College, where they were hon- 
oured with the company of his excellency the 
Governor. From thence, after a few draughts of 
good punch, they repaired to a tree in front of 
Mr, Beekman’s house, from the top of which 
an union flag was displayed. Here all the in- 
habitants of the town were collected, with che 
field piece belonging to it, from which thirteen 
rounds were fired in honour of the States; and 
before each round @ne of the following sen- 
tences was SS expressive of the wishes 
of the people upon the occasion: 

First—The United States of America! May the 
latest times see them flourishing in independence, 
in happiness, and in union! 

Second—The Kings of France and Spain! As 
the best reward for their friendship to America, 
may they reign in the affections of their subjects 
and be deservedly handed down in history as the 
greatest patriots of their own country! 

Third—The Congress! May that body never 
want the virtue, wisdom, or power necessary to 
establish the independence of the American Re- 
publick, on foundations that shall render it the 
wonder and biessing of all time to come! 

Fourth—General ashington! When the great- 
est and most virtuous commanders of antiquity 
are named, may they be compared to him, and 
hold only the second rank! 

Fifth—General Green and the commanders to 
the South! May they compel their enemies not 
to boast of having conquered countries which 
they have only passed through as travellers or as 
tL 

ixth—The American Pleni-potentiaries to the 
Congress at Vienna! May they have the 
pleasure of seeing the Ministry of Britain as 
humble before them as they once boasted that 
they would make America! 

Seventh—The American Army and Navy! May 
they, victorious over all the enemies of their 
country, live to enjoy as happy citizens the 
blessings of that freedom and independence for 
whish they have fought as brave soldiers! 

Eighth—The Army and Navy of France! 
May Heaven crown her Generals with success 
in the defense of America, and give her Ad- 
mirals the glory of humbling the flag of a nation 
who boats that they are the lords of the ocean! 

Ninth—The States General of the United Prov- 
inces! May they remember and avenge Eusta- 
tius! 

Tenth—If there are British officers who treat 
a traitor as he deserves, let their enemies es- 
teem them; but perpetual infamy on the wretches 
who are not ashamed to consult with or to 
serve under BENEDICT ARNOLD!!! 

Eleventh—The Confederation of the American 
States! May virtue cement, and ambition never 
disturb the Union! 

Twelfth—The Governor and State of New-Jer- 
sey! May this State always hold a distinguished 
rank in the Confederacy, for the wisdom of her 


institutions, and the wealth and industry of 
‘her citizens! 
Thirteenth—The College! May this _institu- 


tion ever serve the most essential interests of the 
State and of the Continent, by extensively dif- 
fusing the influence of science and of virtue 
among the people! 

The assembly then dismissed with three cheers, 
after which his excellency and a great number 
of Gentlemen retired to partake of an elegant 
dinner at Mr. Bergen’s, when many patriotic 
toasts were drunk, and the officers of the army 
were particularly remembered. 

In the evening the whole rejoicings of the day 
were concluded with great good order and har- 
mony, by parading the students of the college 
and the Militia of the town, in the presence of 
the Governor and the Gentlemen of his com- 
pany. Each corps fired thirteen rounds, and 
gave three cheers, and every man returned peace- 
ably to his own habitation, and happy in the 
memory of this great revolution. 

We do not know by whom these thirteen 
resolutions were framed; but they touch 
with brevity and shrewdness the vital ques- 
tions of 1781. The affairs of the colonies 
were in the gloomiest condition. Their union 
was not yet complete. There was danger of 
civil war between Vermont and New-York 
over their boundary line. New-York and 
New-Jersey were almost exhausted, having 
been for five years the field of battle, and 
the source of supplies not only for their 
own, but for the enemies’ forces. Penn- 
Sylvania must supply the army with flour; 
she was slow to respond to this requirement. 
The South from Savannah to the Chesa- 


peake Bay was overrun by British forces. 
The life of the brave young soldier and 
pe yw gentleman, Major André, had been 
sold by Sir Henry Clinton for that of the 
despicable libertine, gambler, and traitor, 
Benedict Arnold. He had been rewarded 
for his treachery by a high commission in 
the English Army. During the Spring of 
1781 he was, with keen malice and revenge, 
destroying the lives and property of the 
Virginians. 

At this time the whole Continental Army 
numbered only about 8,000 regular troops. 
Congress had called upon each State to sup- 
ply a given number of men, but they neither 
would nor could fill their quotas. The 
States were free to tax themselves for the 
support of the army and the Colonial Gov- 
ernment; in this, too, they were either de- 
linquent or helpless. Although New-Jersey 
was so impoverished by the last five years 
of hardship, her Governor and Assembly 
made strong efforts to improve her financial 
credit, and placed upon her people a very 
heavy tax, to be paid in cattle, sheep, cere- 
als, flax, and other products. In June, 1781, 
Sir Henry Clinton from New-York threat- 
ened and partly executed an invasion of the 
State. 

About the Ist of. July Count Rocham- 
beau, with 5,000 French troops and the 
New-Jersey Continental Line, joined Gen. 
Washington at King’s Bridge, and a fruit- 
less attempt was made to surprise and 
capture the City of New-York. his with- 
drew Sir Henry Clinton from New-Jersey 
and forced him to call upon Lord Cornwal- 
lis for a reinforcement from Virginia, for 
a time delaying his operations in that 
quarter. The colonies were_ financially 
ruined, and, in 1781, Robert Morris began 
his herculean efforts to improve and es- 
tablish our National credit. The pros- 
pects of the weary and impoverished col- 
onist could scarcely have been more cheer- 
less and discouraging than during the 
Spring of that year. 

Left to themselves alone, their cause 
seemed lost, but there were powerful forces 
efficiently at work in Europe, which ulti- 
mately gave them their liberty. England 
was seriously entangled in the complicated 
policies of the eat rising powers of the 
time. The cawel strenath of Great Britain 
was her pride and dependence, Necker 
the great financier of France, had succeeded 
in a few years in making the French Navy 
alarmingly formidable to england. Louis 
XVI. o rance and Carlos. III. of Spain 
were Bourbons, closely related, and the 
friendly allies of the revolting colonies in 
America. Their combined navies equaled 
that of England. 

In January, 1781, a treaty was signed be- 
tween Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Hol- 
land for the mutual protection of their trade 
and navigation. ‘‘ England left no artifice 
untried ” to exclude Holland from’ this alli- 
Her stock market was greatly de- 


ance, 
pressed by this treaty. Sir James Harris 
tecestened. Russia with war if she admitted 


Holland to the alliance, but Catherine II. 
answered that ‘‘this reason should not 
hinder her from doing what was proper to 
be done.” ; Mi 

In The New-Jersey Gazette of May 9, 1781, 
is an extract from the letter of a London 
correspondent, dated Dec. 26, 1780, which 
makes the following statement: 

It is said there is a treaty on foot between our 
Court (Engiand’s) and the Court of Vienna by 
which we are to assist the Emperor of Austria 
(Joseph II.) in the recovery of Silesia from Fred- 
erick the Great, King of Prussia, and of Lorrain 
from his brother, the Grand Monarque, (Louis 
XVI., husband of Marie Antoinette, the sister of 
Joseph Ii.) The Emperor is to send an army to 
act in conjunction with the Hanoverians against 
the treacherous Hollanders, while our fleets are 
to burn their eastern ports and conquer their 
eastern islands. 

Thus Europe was in uncertainty and con- 
fusion at the opening of the ‘‘ Seven Years’ 
War," which cost so much, but resulted 
in go littie gain to any of the powers con- 
cerned 
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report: 

The Courts of Russia and Vienna (Austria) de- 
cided to inquire into the causes of the circum- 
stances of the war between France, Spain, and 
England. The Emperor, Joseph II., insisted that 
America should be left out of the conference as 
a@ separate and distinct power. 

In consequence of this decision the con- 
gress at Vienna was held, at which the 
plenipotentiaries of America were present. 

On July 18, 1781, in The New-Jersey Ga- 
ette, appeared the following statement from 
. London correspondent, dated April 21, 


Late on Wednesday evening the messenger, 
who was sent near three months ago to Peters- 
ore arrived at Lord Stormont’s office with dis- 
patches from Sir James Harris to his Lordship. 
The above dispatches are of the most important 
kind of any that have been received during the 
war, as they contain nothing short of the ul- 
timate resolution of the Russian Court respect- 
ing the alliance, and the decided part she means 
to: tee ‘with the present contending powers at 

Before the messenger left Petersburg he was 
sent for by Sir James Harris into his room, 
who made use of these particular and emphatical 
words to him: ‘I hope to God you will arrive 
safe in England with the dispatches you bear, for 
the contents of them are of the utmost conse- 
quence to that country.”’ 


At the mouth of the Rhme, upon land 
reclaimed from the sea, the little Republic 
of Holland had, by her free institutions 
during almost two centuries, gathered to 
herself the commerce and wealth of Eu- 
rope. The persecuted Protestant and Jew- 
ish artisans, manufacturers, and tradesmen 
of the Catholic monarchies there found 
refuge and freedom. For many years the 
commerce of Europe had been carried on in 
Dutch vessels. In 1781, in the West Indies 
alone the United Provinces of Holland had 
800 vessels engaged in commercial and 
military affairs. 

The following is a portion of a letter from 
a London correspondent to a Tory paper 
of New-York, dated Jan. 9, 1781: 


The Hollanders have lost many vessels since 
the publication of our last manifesto; but they 
have so many thousands to lose that they are 
not yet affected by this loss. Yet it is very pos- 
sible and even very probable, that by force of 
repeated losses, the sensibility of the Dutch 
Nation will be roused from its lethargy, and that 
the populace will then render us that justice 
which the States General have refused; which 
we demand as reparation of the insult offered 
us by the treaty of Amsterdam with the Ameri- 
cans, 


This treaty between the old and the new 
republics was a great annoyance to Eng- 
land. Her people, holding immense wealth, 
were exceedingly weary of their colonial 
wars. Her Government was almost bank- 
rupt. By the treaty of Amsterdam she was 
prevented from negotiating loans in Holland. 
The announcement of that treaty caused a 
serious decline in English stocks, while a 
simple report that Catherine II. would ef- 
fect a reconciliation between England and 
Holland caused English stocks to rise 1% 
per cent. Most bitterly did England resent 
that act or “insult ’’ of the States General, 
and most cruelly did she seek retaliation. 
As early as possible she sent a fleet under 
Commodore Johnston to the East Indies to 
attack and capture the Dutch possessions 
there. He carried secret instructions to 
attack and capture the Dutch colony at the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was known to be 
in a defenseless condition. The English 
fleet under Admiral Sir George Bridges Rod- 
ney in the West Indies was ordered to capt- 
ure the Dutch possessions in that quarter. 
These colonists were industrious and peace- 
ful people, and before they knew that war 
had been declared they were attacked by 
the army and navy of Great Britain. 

The petition of the Jewish inhabitants of 
St. Eustatius, one of the Windward Islands 
bounding the Caribbean Sea and belonging 
to Holland, to Admiral Rodney requesting 
that they may at least know why they must 
be exiled from their ‘homes and loved ones, 
reveals to us the sufferings of those dis- 
tant colonists. It was -published in The 
New-Jersey Gazette of July 11, 1781, with 
Admiral Rodney’s reply, as follows: 

Sr. EusTaTius, May 2d, 1781.—To their Ex- 
cellencies, the Commanders in Chief of his Bri- 
tannic Majesties Navy and Army in the West 
Indies: 

May it please your Excellencies, 

To permit us in the name, and on the behalf of 
ourselves and others of the people of the Hebrew. 
nation, residents in the Island of St. Eustatius 
humbly to approach your Excellencies, and with 
heartfelt anguish, to lay our grievances before 
you and say, That it is with the utmost concern 
and astonishment, we have already received your 
Excellencies affecting Order and Sentence, to 
give up the keys of our stores, with an inventory 
thereof, and of our household plate and furniture, 
and to hold ourselves in readiness to depart this 
island: Ignorant of ‘our destination, leaving our 
Beloved Wives and Helpless Families behind us, 
and our property and effects lable to seizure 
and confiscation; but also to find, that those 
Orders are for the major part carried into exe- 
cution, a number of our brethren having on Tues- 
day the 13th instant been sent on board of a 
ship, and have not since been heard of. Such 
unexpected Orders, from British Commanders 
whose principal character is, ‘‘ Mercy and Hu- 
manity,’’ have not only been productive of the 
most horrid and melancholy scenes of distress 
and confusion that ever British eyes beheld under 
the fatal consequences of a rigid war; but mem- 
bers of families are now Helpless, Disconsolate, 
and.in an absolute state of Indigence and De- 
spair. 

“Unconscious of deserving so severe a treat- 
ment, we flatter ourselves that your Excellencies 
will be pleased to hear this our humble petition, 
and not involve in one complicated scene of dis- 
tress and misery our helpless women and inno- 
cent babes; confidently relying upon, and ear- 
nestly hoping, that through your Excellencies’ 
justice and humanity we shall not supplicate in 
vain. 

It is the peculiar hapviness of those who live 
under the British Constitution to be indulged 
with their own sentiments in matters of religion, 
when these principles of religion are not incom- 
patible with or subversive of the constitution of 
Church or State; and it is the peculiar happiness 
of the Hebrew nation to say that their religion 
teaches peace and obedience to the Government 
under which they live; and when civil dissen- 
sions have threatened to subvert the Constitution 
the Hebrew nation have ever preserved a peace- 
ful demeanor, with true loyalty to the King, and 
a firm and steady attachment to the laws and 
Constitution. 

For what reason, or from what motive, we 
are to be banished from this island we are at a 
loss to account. If any among us have commit- 
ted a crime for which they are punishable, we 
humbly beg those crimes may be pointed out, 
and that such person may be purged from among 
us. But if nothing can be alleged against us but 
the religion of our forefathers, we hope that will 
not be considered a crime, or that, a religion 
which preaches peace and recommends obedience 
to Government should point out its sectaries as 
objects of your Excellencies’ rigor and merit ex- 
clusion from a British island by the express or- 
ders of British commanders. A_moment's reflec- 
tion must discountenance the idea and leave us 
in perfect confidence of your Excellencies’ an- 
swer. 

Permit us, then, to assure your Excellencies 
that we have ever been and still are willing to 
give every conscientious testimony of our obe- 
dience to Government; and those of us in par- 
ticular who claim to be natural-born subjects of 
Great Britain most humbly entreat your Excel- 
lencies to order us before you, or before such 
person or persons as your Excellencies shall 
please to appoint, there to prove our loyalty and 
fidelity, and repeat and take our oaths of alle- 
giance. ° 

May the God of all mercies incline your hearts 
to listen to the prayers and supplications of 
your petitioners, and in this confidence we 
humbly submit ourselves to your Excellencies 
determination, hoping that you will pardon us 
for the intrusion of this address; and that, 
through your Excellencies’ lenity and humamtty, 
your Excellencies will yet be pleased to grant 
us such favorable terms as you in your judg- 
ment and wisdom shall think most advantageous 
to his Majesty’s interest and the honor and glory 
of his successful arms. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, &c. 

St. Eustatius, Feb. 16, 1781. 

Answer to Petition. 
Headquarters, (St. Eustatius,) Feb. 22. 

All the inhabitants of this island (foreigners 
and native Dutch excepted) are to deliver in to 
the Quartermaster General by 12 o'clock to- 
morrow signed certificates of the time they have 
resided in this island. 

All merchants and traders on this island are 
forthwith to give up their books of correspond- 
ence, letters, &c., to the Quartermaster General. 

His Excellency, the Commander in Chief, or- 
ders, That all Americans do leave this island; 
and that they be on the beach this afternoon at 
5 o'clock, when boats will be ready to carry them 
off 


March 1. Whereas it appears by the invento- 
ries of effects given in by the merchants and in- 
habitants of this place that most of them have 
neglected to make a return of the cash and plate 
they stood possessed of at the sufrender of this 
island, 

It is hereby ordered, That they do forthwith 
give in to the Quartermaster General an exact 
account of all moneys and plate now in their 
possession, \ag well belonging to themselves as 
other people, for which they are to be respon- 
sible, when required. 

And if any future discoveries shall be made of 
moneys or plate, concealed after this return {s 
given in, it will be deemed the possession of no 
particular individual. 

(From such rulers, good Lord deliver us!) 

Editor of New-Jersey Gazette.) 

March 2. All merchants at present residing in 
this place, who are inhabitants of Amsterdam, 
are to prepare to leave this island forthwith, and 
to return to Holland. They are to give in their 
names to Mr. Brookes, Secretary to the island, 
at Mr. Henricus Godet’s, between the hours of 
v and 12 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


In The New-York Gazette and Weekly 
Mercury the following orders regulating the 
sales of the confiscated property in St, 
Eustatius were published: 


St. Eustatius, March 12, 1781. 
I. The sales to commence on Thursday, the 
15th instant, and to be continued from day to 
day until the whole Is sold. 
II, Nothing but cash will be received in pay- 


ment. 

Il. All persons coming to this island for the 
purpose of purchasing goods at the sales will be 
permitted to pass freely to and from the island 
without let or molestation. 

IV. Al sums of money brought to this 
island for the purpose ef purchasing goods to 
be secured effectually and bona-fide to the own- 


ers, 

Vv. All goods purchased at the sales will be 
permitted to be shipped to English or Neutral 
bottoms, for the pu of conveying them to 
any of the English or neutral islands. 

I. Some of the small vessels in the road to be 
sold on the second or third day after the com- 
mencement of the sales, and to be continued from 
time to time for the convenience of transport- 
ing the goods purchased to the other islands as 








In a letter written on March 10, 1781, by 
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To the at th yard-mos 
store on the y, andes gO froas lynn ini g seote 
rogressively, care being taken to distinguish — 
he stores by Americans, Dutch, French, &c., the 
English stores te be left untouched, with a 
label on each by way of diserimination. 

His Majesty George III. conferred the 
honor of knighthood upon Capt. Walter 
Sterling when he delivered the dispatches 
from Admiral Rodney reporting his suc- 
cesses in the West Indies, at St. Bustatius. 
RRteeet. Of a letter from Martinique, dated 


The States General are making th s 
preparations to fit out a formidable fleet: it iw 
expected they will have fifty sail of the line 
ready by the beginning of ‘the campaign. They 
have sent great reinforcements to their West 
India possessions. = 

Extract of letter from Phi 
95° 17ete Philadelphia, April 

Yesterday arrived here the brig Virgini . 
All, after a passage of nine weaker sare. 
l’Orient, in France, who confirms the accounts 
we have already had respecting the spirited 
preparations of the States of Holland to retali- 
ate the injuries sustained by them from the 
Court of Great Brigain; but that nothing very 
material had happened except an action in the 
Channel of England between two ships of fifty 
guns each, belonging to the respective nations, 
which, however, was not decisive, both vessels 
having at the same time left the scene of 
action, 

The combined navies of France, Spain, 
Hollaad, and America successfully checked 
these cruel operations of the English Ad- 
miral in the West Indies. 

Amid the turmoil, confusion, hope, and 
despair of the springtime of 1781 a boy of 
twelve years, poor, unknown, passionate, 
and lonely, his young heart longing for the 
liberty of Corsica, his native island,, was 
quietly spending his leisure hours from 
study in @ little garden plot with his books 
at the military school of Brienne. No man 
dreamed that in a few years he, an Em- 
peror, would destroy the republics and 
Shake to their foundation every monarchy 
of Europe. 

On July 4, 1781, while Gov. Livingston 
and his staff, and the professors, students, 
militia, and citizens of Princeton, were 
listening to the ‘‘ thirteen sentences” which 
meant so much to those who were watching 
anxiously the progress of passing events, 
men as little dreamed of the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, in less than 
five months, closing virtually ‘this great 
revolution”’’ and. giving to the warld its 
greatest Republic. 

M. C. MURRAY HYDE. 





Margaret Faller. 


From Temple Bar. 

Mme. Récamier, Mme. de Staél, . Bettina 
von Arnheim, Rahel Levin, show their best 
selves to us in their books or their letters. 
It is not so with Margaret. She cried: 
“After all, this writing is mighty dead. 
Oh! for my dear old Greeks, who talked 
everything—not to shine as in the Pa- 
risian salons, but to learn, to teach, to 
clear the mind!” 

Her writings, clear as they are, in style 
concise, playful or poetic, rich in thought, 
and containing many gems of expression 
and insight, are still to a certain extent 
disappointing. One feels in reading them 
that her best finds no medium in pens, 
ink, and paper. It is like looking at the 
portrait on the title page of one of her 
works, There is the strength—and the 
picture is true so far as it goes; but the 
rich, brown hair aud light complexion of 
the living head are a more or less intense 
Shade of gray; and under the heavy eye- 
lids one catches scarce a glimpse of eyes 
that, in speaking, appeared swimming 

with fun and drolleries, and the very 
tides of joy and superabundant life.’’ 

It was when you met Margaret face to 
face, when her eye flashed into yours, 
when her thought leaped warm from heart 
and lips, that her face and figure showed 
to advantage and her speech rose to glori- 
ous eloquence. Then she was sibyl, proph- 
etess; and reached the truest expression 
of herself. 

Hungry and thirsty for life, she was at 
war with everything that would deprive 
herself or others of it. At war, therefore, 
with all falsehoods and shams, with all 
mere conventions, with cramping circum- 
Stances, with pettiness in every shape. 

The ideal of her childhood—the will, the 
resolve of man as expressed in the Roman, 
and its conquering force—was the ideal of 
her womanhood; and this, equally in both 
periods, lived alongside an intense and 
assionate love of beauty which was noth- 
ng if not Greek. 





The Flowers of the Tree. 
From Good Words. 

It has come about that the lowly plants, 
unable to secure’ their ends by _ fair 
words, have had recourse to guile—to tempt 
the insects by velvety textures of rich color 
widely spread, by exhaling sweet and pow- 
erful odors, by offering nectar, and finally 
by devising artful appliances, whereby an 
insect can be loaded with pollen without 
his knowledge what time he is imbibing the 


seductive nectar. Some have gone a step 
lower, and because they could not afford 
to produce so brilliant a display as other 
plants, have set to work to press the vulgar 
carrion-loving flies into their service by 
developing petals of a livid purple hue, and 
giving forth a putrid odor. Faugh! Shall 
hearts of oak and beech and ash stoop te 
such tricks? 

The forest tree has a hundred or a thou- 
sand years to live, and exhibits no pre- 
cocious anxiety to produce fruit. At fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty years is time enough to 
think of such things; and when the time 
comes the delicate essential organs are 
protected merely by a few simple green or 
yellow scales, or by none at all. The pollen 
is lavishly produced, for the wind is not 
so precise a vehicle of transmission as the 
insect, and but a very small percentage 
of the pollen grains will reach their desti- 
nation. This, however, is of little conse- 
quence, for an incipient seed needs but one 

Nen grain to fertilize it, and should a 

undred fall upon it, ninety-nine would be 
superfluous. 





The French Naval Unit, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 

The old distinctions of battleship and 
cruiser, coast-defense ship, lookout ship, 
torpedo catcher, and all the rest are to 
disappear utterly from the face of French 
waters. The key words of the new scheme 
are homogeneity and autonomy; the fleet is 
to be homogeneous through all its units, 
the units to be velf-sufficing for all the 
various functions of war. The archetype 


of this autonomous unit is the Dupuy de 
Léme. This vessel, generally classed as an 
armored cruiser, was launched in 1890, but 
was not completed until some years later. 
She is of 6,300 tons displacement, 374 feet 
long, of 51 feet 6 inches beam, and 23 feet 
6 inches draught. She steams 17.5 knots 
an hour with natural and 20 with forced 
draught; and is reckoned able to make 
4,000 miles at 12.5 knots without coaling. 
She is armored—and this is her most dis- 
tmetive feature—with 4.7 inches of steel 
throughout her whole length and almost 
over the whole surface of the hull. ‘ 

For heavy armament, she carries two 
7.6-inch breechloaders and six 6.3-inch Ca- 
net quick-firing guns, besides numerous 
smaller quick firers; the heavy guns are 
so mounted that she can fire five of them 
ahead, astern, or on either broadside. This 
formidable type Admiral Fournier proposes 
to strengthen and develop into the unit of 
his homogeneous fleet, which is to be equal 
indifferently to every service demanded of 
a warship. ; 





The “ Autocrat’ Hears a Preacher. 


From Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
[ heard this notorious preachér (Irving) 
the other Sunday. He is a black, savage, 
saturnine, long-haired Scotchman, with @ 
most Tyburn-looking squint to him. He 


said nothing remarkable that I remember, 
and I should suppose owes much of his 
reputation to a voice of great force and 
compass, which he managed nearly as well 
as Macready. The charlatan he most re- 
sembles is Mr. ——, whose yell is, however, 
instinct with a profounder expression of 
vulgarity and insolence. Mr. Irving and his 
flock have given up the unknown tongue, 
and confine themselves to rolling up eir 
eyes so as to show the whites in a formida- 
ble manner. I would ask for no better 
picture than has been presented by these 
poor enthusiasts, drunk with their celestial 
influences and babbling paltry inanities. - 





Written by the Tough for the Tough 


From The Forum. 
If the press is to maintain its dignity ag 


not follow. 
truth, not pander to the almighty do 
nor to blind partisanship. Last Summer 
said to the editor of a great cosmopa 
newspaper: ‘‘ Why do the newspapers print 
s0 many columns of sensational stuff in a 
questionable manner?’ ‘* Simply,’”’ d 
“to meet the demands of the tou 
ment of the community, which 
ing elsey This kind of news is 
siae that have much to do wi 
ee; 
and of ‘ The derloin District.’" 
minister preach, or a teacher 


pi the r elements of the 
fy? Then hay should a news; 





above. 
VII, No person whose goods have been config- 





store 


an educator of the people, it must lead and 
It must fearlessly express the — 

































































































































































































































































































































NEW PUBLICATIONS 





STEVENSON’S POSTHUMOUS MASTERPIECE 


-_———— 


WEIR UF HERMISTON, An Unfinished Ro- 
mance by Robert Louts Stevenson. New-York: 
Charies Seribner's Sons. 12mo, pp. 206. 
$1.50. 3G 


No cultivated reader of English can tran- 
Beribe, or even read, this title page without 
some emotion. The great novelists of our 
time have left fragments uncompleted. “ The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood" and “ Denis 
Duval,” who does not know these; who 
does not know how interesting it is to re- 
eonstruct conjecturally the continuations of 
them to the end? It may be said at once 
ef Stevenson’s fragment that it is more 
interesting, more stimulating than either of 
them. Really, when one considers how 
perfectly realized the figures are in this, 
there seems to be a Shakespearean ripeness 
and fullness in the presentation. The real 
hero, the old, grim Scotch Judge, is not only 
an actual h'storical character, but a prime 
favorite of the author’s during many years, 
a@s readers of Stevenson’s essays will re- 
member, and as Prof. Colvin, in his editorial 
note, recalls, 

No reader of Stevenson’s essays, 
though he may have forgotten the pages in 
them of the hanging Judge, Lord Brax- 
field, can have forgotten the blasts against 
the realists. With Stevenson a work of fic- 
tion was a romance, or it was nothing. And 
yet it would be hard to mention a work 
of English fiction more thoroughly realized 
than this. It is the romantic idea with 
which the author starts, no doubt. It is 
the imagined tale of high actions and high 
passions that he undertakes to tell, and 
not the tittle-tattle of the day. By a novel 
of manners, Stevenson meant a chronicle 
of small beer. Nevertheless the most pedes- 
trian of the realists could not have sur- 
passed him in the fidelity and minuteness 
with which he got up his facts. If he set 
out to paint an imagined scene he did not 
make less careful use of his models and 
draperies thar. the painter whose aim was 
but to reproduce the models and draperies. 
Of his extreme care to avoid inaccuracies 
and anachronisms his own writings give 
ample evidence. In the present case exter- 
nal evidence of the same thing is furnished 
by Prof. Colvin, and has been furnished 
elsewhere; but the internal evidence is con- 
straining. Nobody can read five pages to- 
gether of this romance without being as- 
sured that the organisms and the environ- 
ment have been alike studied, that the 
story, in its whole evolution lay thorough- 
ly clear and definite in the writer’s mind. 
There is a gureness of touch in every part 
that makes the reader quite agree with 
the writer’s expectation that this was to 
be his “‘ masterpiece.” 

The motive of the story is, of course, 
the notion of a Scotch Brutus, prepared to 
do justice upon his.son, though the son 
was the one object in his hard life that he 
might have been said to love. For the 
Roman parent, born so far out of due time, 
there is an authentic historical basis. No- 
body who had ever met Lord Braxfield in 
Stevenson’s pages or in any other, could 
doubt, meeting him again in these, that 
he was the original of Weir of Hermiston. 
Only everything that had been written 
about the historical Judge amounts to but 
a pale and featureless sketch of what here 
becomes a complete and masterly portrait. 
Bear in mind that this delineation stops far 
short of what it would have been if the 
author had been able to put his Scotch 
Brutus through the crucial ordeal that 
would have exhibited to the full his Bru- 
tusism and his brutality. One must see 
that the completed portrait would have 
been one of the great characters of fiction, 
As a fragment it is a great fragment, 

But, though the Scotch Judge be the cen- 
tral figure, he is wrought with no more 
love and ne more success than the sub- 
ordinate figures. They are living figures, 
not lay figures. The son, the ‘ jeune pre- 
mier” of the piece, is a modern Hamlet. 
With his excessive sensibility and his ex- 
cessive inefficiency, he is a perfect foil to 
the old man. Even the prefatory sketch 
of his mother, in pale washes, is perfect in 
its kind. How the four Elliotts are dis- 
tinguished with a few masterly strokes to 
each! How complete, too, is the vulgar 
Mephistopheles, who scarcely appears, and 
the poor heroine, giggling in the shadow 
of a tragic fate! But of the figures in the 
second plane, the most carefully and af- 
fectionately handled, and the most com- 
pletely realized, is doubtless the elder 
Christina, who is divincd with genius and 
presented with perfect art. Fragment as 
it is, this is ec ‘‘ British classic,’’ one of the 
illustrious works of our literature. It is, 
of course, greatly to be deplored that its 
author did not live.to finish it, but it is 
nevertheless eminently worthy of being read 
and considered. 


HARE AS GAME AND FOOD. 


even 


THE 


Fur and Feather Series. WNat- 
By the Rev. H. A. Macpher- 
By the Hon, Gerald Lascelles. 
Coursing. By Charles Richardson. Hunting. 
By J. S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman. Cook- 
ing. By Col. Kenney Herbert. Illustrated. 
New-York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


fHE HARE. 
ural History. 
gon. Shooting. 


A plaintive note struck by one of the 
writers in this volume provokes a smile 
when we recall the statistics of famous 
bags given by another writer. ‘‘It makes 
one,” says he, “‘who has known country 
coursing and enjoyed sport with harriers 
in many places where neither now exists 
infinitely sad to know that there are so 
few hares left.” The statistics referred to 
relate to a period fifteen and twenty-five 
years ago. One noble lord, in 1865, with 
three guns, in one day killed 585 hares, 
not to mention the pheasants he killed, of 
about the same number. Another noble 
lord, (now dead himself,) in 1869, in one 
day, with six guns, bagged 781 hares, and 
on another cay in the same year bagged 
823. 

These are startling figures and well may 
it be predicted that never again will such 
bags be returned. But, in a sense, a still 
more remarkable record was made in 1881, 
when, on a tract of only thirteen acres, 
733 creatures were killed, 257 of them being 
hares, 124 rabbits, 313 pheasants, and 39 
partridges. On so small an area such a bag 
very rarely has been attained in England. 
After such records to become “ infinitely 
sad’”’ at the outlook is equivalent to be- 
coming infinitely sad’ when, having eaten 
one’s pudding, one finds there is no pud- 
ding left—and about as reasonable. 

The most common method of taking hares 
mow is and long has been by ghooting, 
coursing showing small totals. Nineteen- 
twentieths of all the hares now taken in 
England are shot. By coursing fewer than 
100 were killed in the latest great Waterloo 
meeting. Coursing, thus fallen into repute 
and practice as to hares, we are icld, is 
probably the oldest existing sport. Private 


coursing at one time was the most popu-’ 


lar of country sports, but it has’ now al- 
most fallen into decay, surviving only in 
remote districts free from the influence of 
change. 

The writer of the chapter devoted to the 
pursuit of the hare dwelis with admiration 
on the ingenuity of the hare in eluding 
pursuit. When more and more pressed the 
animal “ will try shifts and dodges which 
show an extraordinary amount of natural 
instinct in evading pursuit.” On reflec- 
tion, he remarks that this faculty is not 
so wonderful, after all, since it is a direct 
result of education. The hare ‘literally 
spends its life in being hunted. The animal 
is constantly pursued, either by the stoat, 
weasel, fox, or dog. To thos4 who have 
studied the actions of a huated hare as 


ee eee = — 


| revealed in freshly fallen snow, it is won- 
derful to observe ‘‘the distance she will 
come back on her own track, the extraordi- 
nary leaps she will make at right angles 

to it upon starting afresh in another di- 

rection, the circles and roundings she will 

describe.” ; 

As have closed other yolumes in this 
series, so closes this one, with a chapter 
on the cooking of the game described. 
Science in the kitchen has done much to 
change the popularity of the hare as 
food. A learned doctor in 1660 wrote: 
“ Hares’ flesh, especially if it be an old 
hare, is of a very dry temper, of a hard 
digestion, and breedeth melancholy more 
than auy other flesh, which the blackness 
thereof convinceth. Wherefore, it is not 
, for the goodness of the meat that hares 
are so often hunted, but for recreation 
and exercising of the body; fer it maketh 
a very dry, thick, and melancholick blood, 
bindeth the belly, and, being often eaten, 
breeds incubus and  causeth fearful 
dreams.” Even the flesh of young hares 
the doctor could not commend, except with 
reservations. It is somewhat easily di- 
gested, he said, and yieldeth nourishment, 
but he could not commend it “to such as 
are affected with melancholy.” 

The secret of hare as good food lies in 
the proper cooking of it. Good authorities, 
even in our time, have declared that the 
hare was intended only for soup and for 
the stew pan, roasting it being lost labor. 
The writer of the chapter has sad memories 
of roasts that were almost as dry as the 
back of an old Latin grammar, meat that 
would snap like a cracker, with stuffing 
of sodden, tasteless bread. The roasting 
of all game is a difficult task; it requires 
a watchful eye and great nicety of judg- 
ment, but the roasting of a hare is the most 
delicate job of all. But the thing can be 
done, and the results can be made grati- 
fying. The writer says he has done it 
himself and evoked praise thereby. Hares 
as food differ not only with their age, 
but in the localities where they live Brillat 
Savarin said a hare killed near Paris made 
a poor dish, but one from the sunny slopes 
of Valromey in Ain, or one from the high- 
lands of Dauphiné might be “the finest 
fiavored of all quadrupeds,”’ 





ON THE BARREN GROUNDS, 


ON SNOWSHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. 
Twenty-eight Hundred Miles After Musk Oxen 
and Wood Bison. By Caspar Whitney. 8vo. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Caspar Whitney undertook the hard- 
est of travels, snowshoeing nearly 1,900 
miles, intent on a bison hunt and the kill- 
ing of the musk ox, on the Barren Grounds, 
and a most perilous undertaking it was. 
Explorations in this God-forsaken land had 
been heretofore undertaken by following, 
in pleasant weather, the water courses, but 
Mr. Whitney determined to penetrate far 
north on foot during the Winter. 

Leaving New-York Dec. 20, 1894, he ar- 
rived at Lac la Biche on the 3ist of the 
same month. Then came a long stretch of 
nearly 2,000 miles on snowshoes, carried out 
in the face of the most severe weather, the 
journey beginning Jan. 4 and ending on 
April 29, when Great Slave Lake was 
reached on the return trip. To understand 
the trip we have to fancy miles on miles of 
muskig to be traveled by walking over a 
succession of uneven hummocks, with 
brush constantly catching one’s snowshoes 
and slapping his face, and then we can 
have some vague idea of the difficulties 
of muskig travel. Level footing is exceed- 
ingly scarce, the wind blows the snow 
“ whither it listeth,’’ and you cannot know 
whether you are to step on top of one of 
those innumerable mounds or into one of 
the cross sections of the swamp.” 

Mr. Whitney had at the start for com- 
panion Mr. Heming, an artist, but unfort- 
unately a bad fall seriously affecting Mr. 
Heming made necessary his return, and s0, 
with Indians, Mr. Whitney undertook the ar- 
duous task of reaching the Barren Greunds. 

Mr, Whitney is well known as an athlete, 
and he must be an excellent all-round 
man. He tells us he trained before leaving 
New-York for extreme physical exertion, 
but how he managed to indurate himself 
to the withstanding of exceedingly low 
temperatures we should like to be informed. 
Probably nothing could have helped 
him in a temperature of 60° below zero 
save his fine condition, for half the time 
he was starving. He writes: “I am en- 
tirely convinced it was my very careful 
and thorough previous conditioning that 
enabled me to sustain the starving and 
freezing to which I was subjected on this 
(about) six months’ trip, and yet come out 
of 1t in sound physical condition and with- 
out having a day’s sickness.’’ 

Will power was of course paramount in Mr. 
Whitney. What would seem novel to most 
readers is that Mr. Whitney was not only 
quite equal to any of the Indians, but their 
superior in endurance. It is certain that 
with his responsibilities, the safety of 
his party engrossing his attention, he 
did more thinking and more _ act- 
ual work than his red comrades. 
It seems that his fame as a _ steady 
and rapid goer had reached the Indians, 
and they were always inclined to do their 
best, so as to outspeed or outwind Mr. 
Whitney, but the white man was their 
match. If he starved with the full-blooded 
or half-bred Indians he did not complain. 
In fact, the author of this most entertain- 
ing volume shows in the most modest way 
what brains, pluck, and training will do. 
He writes: 

My experience convinced me they the 
Indians] could stand no greater cold than 
I; when it was merely discomforting they 
were more indifferent to it than a white 
man, for the good reason that, while the 
white man has always been well clothed 
and fed and protected, the red man has 
been half clothed and fed, and never pro- 
tected. * * * I wrapped up less than they 
when snowshoeing, but more than they in 
camp. When it came to withstanding the 
fearful cold and withering storms of the 
Barren Grounds, my endurance was a3 
great, and my suffeyings, judging from ap- 
pearances, not so much as theirs. 

The Indian had “ no heart, no nervous en- 
ergy, no reserve force.” If a white manorIn- 
dian were bound and thrown into a snow- 
bank the latter would submit to be frozen 
to death without an effort to release him- 
self, but the white man would struggle to 
the death. In the fight, then, for existence 
“the white man would go further and keep 
going longer than the red man.” 

We learn from Mr. Whitney what consti- 
tutes a good day’s dog drive, and forty 
miles is that maximum, and one rarely 
achieved. About thirty miles is a notable 
performancé. As to the dogs, they have 
in this. particular region no pedigree. ‘The 
usual appearance of the dog is of any 
color—‘‘a fairly long-headed, sharp-nosed 
mongrel, well tucked up behind, with big 
feet and a coat of hair equal to that of a 
cub.” The genuine Eskimo husky is a 
distinct species, more powerful, faster, and 
the further north you go the better are 
the dogs. Strange to say, the Hudson 
Bay Company “seems to make no effort 
to improve or even establish a breed, and 
at its more important posts rarely main- 
tains more than one train, and never more 
than two. It is an art to drive a dog 
train.” 

The wood bison hunt was successful, as 
the fine head Mr, Whitney brought back 
proves. As to the number of such bison, 
from all sources of information there may 
be not more than 300 left. Their range is 
bounded by Peace, Slave, and Buffalo Riv- 
ers. As to the musk ox, several of them 
were kilied, but Mr. Whitney has the very 
poorest opinion of the Indians as huniers. 
They may find the tracks of animals more 
easily than a white man, but such Crees 
or other Indians as accompanied the 
author were miserable shots and without 








fact about the musk oxen was that they 
were discoverable by the mist which arose 
from their bodies, and their vapor was visi- 
ble five miles on a clear day, when the 
temperature was down to 60 or 70 degrees 
below zero. When the first of the musk 
oxen was killed the night temperature was 
67 degrees below zero. 

It was something after such a long 
tramp to have killed ‘‘ the most inaccessible 
beast in the whole wide world.” Ovibos 
moschatus is half ox, half sheep. . The 
flesh is coarse and tough, and with a pecul- 
iar musk taint, more observable in males 
than in females. The skins are remarka- 
ble for having under the long hair a soft 
layer of fine fur., If the musk ox is hard 
to get at and shoot, when he is wounded 
he does not charge. Occasional caribou 
were killed. During the whole arduous 
journey it was a question of obtaining game, 
not so much for trophies as for food, for 
it was not the men alone who had to live; 
but the safety of the party depended on 
the dogs, and both the men and dogs were 
most of the time on very short commons, 
often close to starvation. 

It was on June 12, on the return trip, that 
Edmonton was reached. A series of maps 
shows the route taken by the author and 
how he ventured beyond the arctic circle. 
It can be at omce understood how from 
visible timber Mr. Whitney got into the 
“Land of Little Sticks,’”’ and then beyond 
it, where nothing grew. Mr. Whitney’s 
reputation as an enterprising traveler in 
a terrible country is fully established, and, 
in addition to that, as a writer he has the 
quality of describing his adventures in a 
simple and engaging manner. 





LEGISLATION FOR TEMPERANCE, 


SOBER BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT... By Fred 
A. McKenzie. (Social Science Series.) 12mo. 
New-York: Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


This book attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Can legislation aid us in extirpating 
inebriety, and if so, in what way and to 
what extent?’’ The answer is sought for in 
a brief review of the workings of liquor 
legislation based on high license, local op- 
tion, and prohibition in different countries 
of the world. 

The book is divided into eight parts. The 
first relates to America. The author dwells 
on the enormous extent of the power wieid- 
ed by the saloon in American politics, and 
ascribes it to three causes—“ first, the ab- 
sorption of respectable citizens in their 
private concerns and their indifference to 
politics; second, political machines; third, 
manhood suffrage.’’ He says: 


In America the conditions under which 
temperance reformers carry on their work 
are widely different from those prevailing in 
England. The difficulties are wreater, the 
means of enforcement are less effective, and 
the powers of lawlessness more potenti. In 
America the race for wealth is keener than 
anywhere else, and most men are in a hur- 
ry to make their pile before the end of 
next week. In England our best citizens 
are glad to serve the Commonwealth at 
their own cost. In America, a rich anc 
cultured man would in many cities te 
looked upon by his friends as either a crank 
or a boodler, if he announced his intention 
of adopting a political career. 


An account is given of the recent Dis- 
pensaries act in South Carolina, under 
Gov. Tillman, and its failure is attributed 
to the opposition of a powerful political fac- 
tion. Prohibition Maine and Kansas, accord- 
ing to the author, show the best results of 
restrictive legislation in the United States, 
Maine has had prohibition for forty years, 
and is now reaping the benefit of a genera- 
tion of citizens who have grown up under 
its influence. The advantages are best seen 
in the following statistics: The average 
number of criminals is lower than in any 
other State. In 1892, with a population of 
more than 700,000, there were only 34 con- 
victs in State prison, and for the same 
year the commitments for all crimes were 
only 3,515. 

Kansas has been under a prohibitory law 
since 1880. ‘‘ The law is fairly well en- 
forced, and the State presents, all things 
considered, one of the most successful in- 
stances of prohibition in the Union.”’ Iowa, 
in 1886, enacted a most severe prohibitory 
luw. By 1891 the people had tired of their 
anti-liquor crusade, and in 184 the Legis- 
lature passed what is called the ‘* Mulct 
Tax bill,”’ requiring from every saloon keep- 
er a tax of $600 per year, besides a bond 
for $3,000. ‘* The result is that for a large 
part of the State the days of even nominal 
prohibition are over.” 

New-Zealand is probably possessed of a 
stronger sentiment in favor of prohibition 
than any other British colony, and locai 
option is very popular there. Australia, on 
the other hand, from the revenue returns, 
‘“‘is afflicted with a chronic and incurable 
thirst.”” The temperance people are divided; 
consequently all legislation will be greatly 
delayed. 

In Switzerland, in 1866, a scheme was 
formed for making the manufacture of 
spirits a State monopoly. It was under- 
taken in the hope of checking the wide- 
spread drunkenness consequent upon what 
had before been almost free trade in drink, 
and to provide the people with pure liquor. 
Both financially and as to the purity of the 
liquor, the plan has been a success, but for 
checking the consumption of spirits, it is 
quite a failure. ‘‘ The monopoly is in many 
ways useful, and if people must drink spir- 
its, there seems to be no reason why the 
State should not profit by their folly.” 

The author says that about fifty years‘ago 
Sweden ‘‘was the most drunken civilized na- 
tion in the world.’’ To-day, in both Sweden 
and Norway, what is known as the Gothen- 
burg system is in vogue. It has been in 
practical operation in Gothenburg since 
1865. Under it the liquor traffic is carried 
on by a philanthropic company of promi- 
nent eitizens. A profit is allowed them 
of 6 per cent, on their invested capital, and 
the balance goes to the municipal treasury. 
Consequently, they have no interest in en- 
couraging the sale of liquor. The houses 
run by the company keep early hours, are 
plentifully supplied with hot and cold food 
and temperance drinks of all kinds. ‘** No 
credit is given to any customer, and the 
managers are strictly ordered not to supply 
spirits to young persons, to those showing 
any signs of intoxication, or to those who 
require several drinks in succession and 
pay repeated visits to the public houses for 
the purpose of drinking.’”’” The company 
has opened five coffee houses and reading 
rooms, where no drinks can be had, and 
four eating houses, where spirits are only 
sold with meals. ‘“ This is the system that 
has in a comparatively short time reduced 
the traffic about three-quarters, without se- 
riously discommoding the moderate drink- 
er and without creating any illegal trade 
worth speaking of. It satisfies the demand 
for increased State control, promises abun- 
dant revenue, and yet discourages the sale 
of liquor.” 

In England the licensing system is in 
vogue entirely, there being no guch thing 
as local option. A most excellent bill was 
introduced in Parliament in 1871, known 
as the Bruce bill, but it was killed hy the 
liquor people and by a division tn the tem- 
perance advocates. Since then many other 
bills have been introduced at different 
times, but the reformation of the liquor 
traffic seeme to be.a thing that is fought 
shy of by bo... political parties, and, though 
the need is great, nothing is done. 

It is hopeless to expect beneficial results 
from restrictive legislation in a representa- 
tive form of government unless the law is 
backed up by and is papular with a large 
majority of the people. High Meense does 
not apparentiy lessen either intoxication 
or the consumption of liquor, and many a 
good licensing law has been ruined by the 
character of the officiuis in whom the au- 
thority of isesving licenses is vested. The 
Gothenburg system is an excellent ane, 
yet thoughtful men are gradually growing 





in favor of prohibition, not because it pro- 
hibits, for it does not, but because it in- 
sures a larger measure of restriction than 
any other system, 





DEL MAR’S “SCIENCE OF MONEY.” 


THE SCIENCE OF MONBY. By Alexander Del 
Mar, M. BH. Second edition. Revised by the 
author. New-York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


The first edition of Mr. Del Mar’s book 
was published in 1885. Whatever changes 
the author may have found it expedient to 
makein details, the spirit and purpose re- 
main the same, It is still anelaborate, though 
rather mixed, mass of facts and arguments 
to prove that the State should regulate 
money. It is, we think, no injustice to Mr. 
Del Mar to quote a passage on this point 
that seems to us to indicate more clearly 
than any comment could the character and 
value of his book: : 


The State alone is competent to limit 
money. Nor may the State impose such 
limitation arbitrarily. Down to. the 
present times the voice of the rich and 
powerful has been alone heard on this. sub- 
ject. Is a Treasury officer to be appointed? 
He is drawn from a bank. Is a monetary 
commission organized? It is officered by 
recruits from the mint. Is testimony on 
the subject to be presented to the Legis- 
lature? It is sought from the mouths of 
usurers and their followers. The people 
have never been consulted; they have only 
been duped. But the utter failure and 
collapse of class finance and the peril from 
the machinations of fundholders which 
now threatens the very evistence of States 
have brought about a great change of opin- 
jon on the part of that vast middle class 
which stands between the fundholders and 
the masses. In future, the middle class 
will have something to say concerning the 
regulation of money; and it may be con- 
fidently predicted that their action in the 
matter will be such as will both satisfy 
the demands of justice and preserve the 
civil order. 

The practical circumstances which should 
govern the regulation of money are the 
existing level of prices, the extent and rate 
of the growth of population and trade, 
the extension of credit, the velocity of 
money, and the danger from counterfeit- 
ing. But, above all other considerations, 
there is one which the legislators must 
never lose sight of, for if the others are 
permitted to subvert that one, they will 
surely mislead him, and his work will fail 
and perish. That one is the sole warrant 
for stamping the name of God upon the 
current coin: it is Justice. 


This is not clear. One would—if not the 
author—“ have to make believe very hard” 
to take it as science, or even as something 
flavored with science. But Mr. Del Mar’s 
book is by no means uninteresting. There 
is much out-of-the-way erudition in it, and 
it is presented in a vigorous, pleasing, not 
to say amusing, style. 





A NEW BOOK ON THE WHEEL, 


BICYCLING FOR LADIES. With Hints as to 
the Art of Wheeling, Advice to Beginners, 
Dress, Care of the Bicycle, Mechanics, 
Training, Exercise, &c. By Mary EB. Ward. 
Illustrated. 8vo. New-York: Brentano’s. 


The bicycle had not long to wait for the 
bookmakers to pay it their tribute. It 
is now many years since a volume on the 
subject was included in the English series 
called the Badminton Library—so long, in 
fact, that the original work has almost 
become obsolete, so great are the changes 
that have come over the wheel. Indeed, a 
new and thoroughly revised edition has 
been found imperative. The literature that 
has followed the first Badminton volume, 
if not voluminous, is at least plentiful, The 
winner of many prizes, a man still perhaps 
the most famous of racing wheelmen, wrote 
a short treatise, which, for this country 
during some years, did excellent service 
and had considerable repute. More re- 
cently the regular publishers have issued 
books, obviously written to order, and in 
the main they have filled their office ac- 
ceptably. The writers were experienced 
riders, and they wrote, not for scorchers, 
but for every-day wheelmen, and, there- 
fore, with a rigid appreciation of the needs 
of beginners and amateurs in general, 

The present volume is the most elaborate 
work on the subject that has appeared 
since the Badminton treatise. Strictly 
speaking, it is more elaborate than that 
volume was. It deals, not with the his- 
tory of the wheel, not with the old high 
wheels, not with the tricycle, not even with 
the duplex or tandem, but solely with the 
bicycle as ridden by one person. The in- 
formation it conveys is entirely of the 
practical sort. If there be a fault in it, it 
lies in its length—about 200 rather closely 
printed pages. But the reader will not lay 
it aside with any feeling that there was 
more to tell. The writer knows her sub- 
ject thoroughly, and has strong under- 
standing of the needs of riders.: Not only 
does she point out what are the things one 
must learn in order actually to begin riding. 
but the later things, such as correct posi- 
tion, proper pedaling, sources of the great- 
est power, and from these she advances to 
still later ones, such as the care of the 
wheel, the use of tools, the adjustment of 
cones and chain, tires and saddles. Nor 
does she overlook dress, to which a sep- 
arate,chapter is devoted. The volume has 
thirty-odd illustrations that are of real 
utility. Designed as it specially is for 
women, it is almost equally. valuable for 
men. Aside from the mounting and the 
dismounting, there is slight difference in 
the needs of the two classes of riders. 

But when all is said that can be said 
in books, it remains true that the rider can 
be taught very little beyond what his own 
experience teaches him. A boy in a school 
to support him until he learns to balance 
himself is practically the only help one ever 
gets from another. The reading of books 
will serve the purpose of confirming such 
hints as one’s own experiences begin to 
give, and thus help to fix into habits what 
have been merely tendencies. The reading 
of books must also interest those who 
already have mastered their vehicles. T’hese 
readers will naturally read as critics; but 
many of them must close’ the present vol- 
ume with a conviction that something still 
remains for them to learn. Simple as are 
wheels, the last bit of knowledge about 
even one’s own particular wheel is seldom 
acquired even after long use of it. Herein 
lies one of the sources of the continuous 
interest that the wheel has for its riders. 
Age does not wither, nor does custom stale, 
that charmer’s variety. 





ADVANCED THEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE, from 
the Settlement in Canaan to the Division of 
the Kingdom. By Charles Foster Kent. Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Biblical Literature 
and History, Brown University. With maps 
and plans. 12mo. New-York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25. 

Prof. Kent, whose ‘“ Wise Men of An- 
cient Israel and Their Proverbs,’’ pub- 
lished a year or s0 ago, attracted the no- 
tice of Biblical students has attempted in 
this compact little book a very delicate 
task, namely, to reconcile the facts re- 
search has brought to light about the 
Semitic nations of Asia Minor in the era 
of Assyrian ascendency and before that 
time, with the long-accepted beliefs of the 
Christian Church. The tendency of cer- 
tain writers, who profess to speak for their 
Church, both Catholic and Protestant, to 
frankly admit rather than ignore the teach- 
ings of science and the deductions of his- 
torical and literary criticism when they are 
at variance with the statements of the 
Bible is of comparatively recent growth. 
Among conservative church members the 
tendency is, naturally, viewed with appre- 
hension. In this case, while no fair-mind- 
ed reader can accuse Prof. Kent of hetero- 
doxy, still his new statement of the facts 
of Hebrew history throws to the winds 
the theories, to which many of his creed 
still’ earnestly cling, of the Divine inspira- 


| tion of ali the Old Testamont as it stands, 





the authorship of the books of the Penta- | 
teuch by Moses, and the authenticity of 
the Chaldean account of creation. Most 
readers of modern historical writings will 
say to this, ‘‘Of course.”’ But Prof. Kent's 
book is not written for them, and contains 
many assertions with which they would 
not be likely to agree. 

His authorities are those, or some of 
those, to whom any writer of Hebrew his- 
tory must turn for assistance nowadays, 
such as Driver, Cheyne, Wellhausen, 
Budde, Richter, Ewald, Kittel, Reuss, 
Stade, Renan, Smend, and Nowack, as well 
as the admirable articles in the latest 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
such works as those of W. R. Smith, 
Moore, and Horton. It is significant to 
note how recent most of these books are. 
Ewald’s is the oldest of the lot, and much 
of it has already been superseded by more 
recent research and discovery, though it 
was not translated into English until 
1883-5. Most of the works named in the 
list of references have appeared within 
five or six years. Their influence has not 
yet had its due effect on the ‘world’s 
thought, 

Prof. Kent holds it to be ‘‘a cause for 
thanksgiving rather than regret’’ that the 
scholars are carefully ‘sifting the current 
conclusions concerning the teaching and 
history contained in the Bible.” 


The early history of the Israelitish tribes, 
when viewed in the uncolored light of the 
oldest records, appears at first quite dif- 
ferent from that to which we were intro- 
duced by our parents. But reflection soon 
demonstrates that nothing essential to 
faith or the Old Testament revelation has 
been lost. In reality, the difference be- 
tween the present and the earlier view is 
chiefly one of language and form of ex- 
pression. The Hebrews were right in see- 
ing God in everything, and in attributing 
all that came to them directly to His in- 
fluence; but they knew no distinction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural. 


Prof. Kent believes that ‘‘through the 
life and literature of the Hebrew race the 
most precious revelation of God is con- 
veyed to man.”’ The books of the Old Tes- 
tament he classifies as (1,) prophetical lit- 
erature, (2,) legal literature, (3,) wisdom 
literature, (4,) devotional literature. His 
third division comprises Proverbs, the Song 
of Songs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. The Book 
of Esther he classes as legal literature. 

The work is divided into three parts, the 
first part consisting of introductory studies 
of the scope of Hebrew history, the land 
of Canaan geographically considered and 
the ancient tribes inhabiting it, and the 
genesis of the Hebrews. Thersecond part 
comprises the settlement of the Hebrews 
under Joshua and the ‘“‘judges” in ‘the 
land of their fathers,’ and the third the 
history of the United Kingdom. There are 
three maps and two reproductions of plans 
of the temple, after Stade. 





THE UNDERSTANDING OF CHOPIN, 


WORKS: How They 

By Jean Kleczynski. 
by Natalie Jan- 
Imported 


CHOPIN'S GREATER 
Should Be Understood. 
Translated, with additions, 
otha, London: William Reeves. 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Klecaynski’s lectures on Chopin have long 
been esteemed in Poland as authoritative 
utterances in regard to the interpretation 
of the music of the erratic composer. Miss 
Natalie Janotha, who lives in London, is 
extremely popular as a pianist with Eng- 
lish audiences. Her recent visit to this 
country demonstrated that she was a play- 
er of respeciable acquirements and small 
natural gifts. But she has made a special 
study of Chopjn, and may be accepted as 
an intelligent translator of Kleczynski’s 
lectures. ‘These discourses deal with the 
preludes, ballads, nocturnes, polonaises, 
and mazourkas. They discuss the reading 
of disputed passages, the pedaling, the 
fingering, and many other topics that will 
be interesting to the student and the teach- 
er. Miss Janotha takes the trouble to 
correct all previous biographers as to the 
date of Chopin’s birth. This is an old 
subject. The matter has been settled once, 
and should be permitted to rest. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA. Its Discov- 
ery and its Baptism. An essay on the nomen- 
clature of the Old Continent. By John Boyd 
thacher. Large quarto. New-York: William 
Evarts Benjamin. $25. 

SPECIAL FORCES IN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. A Study in the History of Civilization. 
By Kuno Francke, Ph. D. Svo. New-York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2. 

A STUMBLER IN WIDE SHOES. Anonymous. 
lémo. New-York: Henry Holt & Co. 

THE TOUCH OF SORROW. A Study. Anony- 
mous. 16mo. New-York: Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

GRADUATE COURSES. A Handbook for Grad- 
uate Students. Announcement of advanced 
courses of instruction ofiered by twenty-four 
colleges and universities of the United States, 
with valuavle additional information. For the 
year 186-7. C. A. Duniway, Harvard, editor 
in chief. 12mo. New-York: Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 25 cents, 

THE STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. What 
it Is, Whence It Comes, and Whither It Goes. 
By bdward A. Martin, Ff. G. S. ismo. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

SIR MARK. A Tale of the First Capital. By 
Anna Robeson Brown. l0mo. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 

A FIRST FLEET FAMILY. A Hitherto Un- 
published Narrative of Certain Remarkable 
Adventures Compiled from the Papers of Sergt. 
William Dew of the Marines. By Louis Becke 
and Walter Jeffrey. l2mo. New-York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.5v, 

A VOYAGE TO VIKING 
Sedgwick Steele. 12mo. 
riat. $2. 

LIBRA. An. Astronomical Romance. 
Kirk. l16mo. Brooklyn: Eleanor Kirk. 

MY FIRE OPAL AND OTHER TALES. 
Sarah Warner Brooks. ltémo. Boston: 
& Lauriat. $1. 

SONGS OF DECEMBER AND JUNE. By 
ter Malone. 12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. 
pincott Company. 

THE TIGER LILY. 


LAND.— By Thomas 
Boston: Estes & Lau- 


By Eleanor 
$1.50. 
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A Story of a Woman. 
George Manville Fenn. 1l6mo. New-York: 
Cassell Publishing Co, 50c., paper. 

PARSON THRING'S SECRET. By A, 
Marchmont, B. A. l16mo. New-York: 
Cassell Publishing Co., 50c. Paper. 

LIFE IN ARCADIA, By J. S. Fletcher, 
New-York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. By Roif Bold- 
rewood, l12mo. New-York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75. 

THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, M. A., 
F. R. S. Transcribed from the Shorthand 
Manuscript in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors Bright, 
M. A., Late Fellow and President of the Col- 
lege. Edited, with additions by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F. 8S. A., Vol. VIII. i6mo. New- 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE, An _ Inter- 
national Arbitration Held in Washington, D. 
C., April 22 and 23, 1896, Large octavo. New- 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.50. 
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Schoolbooks for the Public Schools, 


The Atlantic for July contains a series 
of ‘“‘confessions’’ by teachers, in which 
the following statements are made respect- 
ing schoolbooks. One teacher writes: ‘‘ The 
schoolbook business is a portentous evil. 
Few people know of this or are willing to 
acknowledge it. There was a time 
when textbooks were selected upon 
merit. If one had confidential informa- 
tion upon this point to-day from Su- 
perintendents throughout the country, I 
believe it would be clear that merit is of 
secondary importance. Indeed, if one will 
but get an agent to tell him his experi- 
ence for ten years, he will be convinced 
without other testimony, I could unfold a 


startling array of facts to sustain the as- 
sertion that a majority of Superintendents 
of small cities and counties owe their po- 
sitions to ‘pulls’ organized by publishing 
houses to whose books they were friendly.’ 
A Superintendent says: ‘‘ One of the most 
difficult problems that I have encountered 
is the textbook problem. The adoption of 
books for a term of joer has uniformly 
roved to be an evil. It opens a Pandora's 
ox of ills, chief of which are the unbusi- 
nesslike methods of book houses and their 
agents, In my present position, the mat- 
ter has been £0 managed that no adoptions 
for specified times have taken place, The 
book supply has been entirely intrusted to 
the Superintendent. This pian rids us of 
the demoralizing {mportunities of agents, tis 
economical and sa Tiatactory, and seems to 
be a rational solution of the problem.” 

A third says; “ The influence of certain 
ublishing houges was always stronger than 
he recommendations of the Superintendent 
in the matter of textbooks, but we had 
raoney enough, and I used to carry my point 
by the purchase of supplementary matter, to 
be owned by the schools, so that both the 
publishers ang the echools were happy.” 


ae . 
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RECENT LITERARY SALES IN LONDON 


Prices That Books, Autographs, and 
Manuscripts Brought at Auction. 


Four interesting sales of books, auto- 
graphs, and manuscripts occurred in Lon- 
don recently, and, as reported in London 
papers, the results were as given below. 
While none of these sales compares with 
the Crampon sale reported in this journal 
last Monday, each contained items of in- 
terest. One of the sales was that of the 
library of the late Lord Chief Justice Coler- 
idge. The books were all of a purely lit- 
erary character, says The Athenaeum, and 
evinced the taste and wide reading of the 
owner. The following are some of the 
highest prices realized: 

“Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain,” 176 volumes, £33; Arber’s ‘ Re- 
prints, Stationers’ Registers, and Eng- 
lish Garner,”’ £18 12s; “ Figures of Bewick’s 
Birds and Quadrupeds,” on separate leaves, 
four volumes, £10 1is.; ‘‘ Camden Society,” 
159 volumes, £15; ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum,” 65 
volumes, £81; ‘‘ Arundel. Society’s Chromo- 
lithographs,” (113,) £30 10s.; ‘‘ The Plantin 
Polyglot,” £10; ‘‘ Early English Text Soci- 
ety,’”’ complete to 1804, £38 10s.; ‘ Fuller 
Worthies Library,’’ complete set on large 
paper, £21; J. P. Collier’s ‘‘ Reprints,’’ £28 
10s.; Grosart’s ‘‘ Occasional Issues,” com- 
plete set, (except. No. 1,) £17 10s.; ‘“‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini,’”” par E. Plon, £10 10s.; ‘‘ Nu- 
remberg Chronicle,’ 1493, fine copy, £20; 
Dugdale’s ‘‘ Monasticon,’’ new edition, é 
15s.; Gould’s ‘‘ Trochilidae,” £37 10s9.; Rob- 
ert Heath’s ‘‘ Claresteilla,’’ 1650, £8 2s. 6d.; 
‘*Horae B. V. M., Saec. XV,’ £17; “ Li- 
brary of Old Authors,’’ 56 volumes, £12 
15s.; ‘‘ Hakluyt’s Navigations,’’ Goldsmid’s 
edition, £16; ‘‘ Huth Library,” 17 volumes, 
£17 1ds.; ‘‘ Lodge’s Portraits,’’ quarto, £10; 
Chapman's ‘* Homer,” first complete edition, 
(iél6,) £15 10s.; Pearson’s “ Reprints of Old 
-lays,”” on large paper, £15 10s.; ‘‘ Percy 
Society,’”’ complete, £9 15s.; ‘‘ Philobiblon 
Society,” 19 volumes, £11 10s.; Ruskin’s 
** Painters,” £12 15s.; ‘‘Stones of Venice,” 
£10 15s.;.‘‘Roxburghe Club, Miracles de 
Nostre Dame,” 1885, £18 10s.; and ‘‘ Buke of 
John Maundevill,” £18 10s.; Sir Thomas 
More’s works, first collected edition, 1507, 
£18 15s.; ‘‘Purchas his Pilgrims,’”’ 5 vol- 
umes, fine copy, £67; Tennyson, ‘‘ Poems by 
Two Brothers,” 1827, bound, £7 15s.; the 
volumes of 1830 and 18383, bound, £8; ‘*‘ Hen- 
ry Vaughan the Silurist’s Olor Iscanus,” 
1651, and ‘ Flores Solitudinis,” 1654, £7 5s.; 
** Shakespeare,” by J. P. Collier, ; 
“Spenser Society,” £16; ‘‘ Boydell’s Shakes- 
peare Gallery,” £14; ‘‘ Surtees and Raine’s 
Durham,” £21; Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia,” £23; 
The presentation copies of Robert Brown- 
ing’s smaller works averaged about £2 10s. 
a volume. 

The total amount realized for the five 
days’ sale was £2,845 10s. Gd. 

At a four-days’ sale of books at Hodg- 
son’s the best prices were these: Archaeol- 
ogia, vol. 50, part 1., and vols. 51, 52, and 
53, in seven parts—£6 6s.; Mrs. Behn’s 
Plays, four vols., 1724—4£3 2s, 6d.; Chester- 
field’s Letters, edited by Lord Mahan, five 
vols., calf extra—i5; Combe’s Doctor Syn- 
tax in Search of the Picturesque, ninth 
edition, and Second and Third Tours, first 
editions, three vols.—t5 17s. 6d.; Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting in North 
Italy, two vVols.—£5 15s.; and their New 
History of Painting in Italy, three vols.— 
{9 ¥s.; Isaac Disraeli’s Works, twenty-eight 
vols.—£5 10s.; Dibdin’s Tour in France and 
Germany, three vols., morocco extra—t8 
15s.; M. W. Freer’s Works, six vols., in 
original cloth, £6 15s.; Gell and Gandy’s 
Pompeiana, the two series, with a duplicate 
set of the etchings and vignettes, India 
proofs before letters, four vols. large paper, 
quarto—£8 15s.; Goldsmith’s Works, 1762- 
1786, ten vols.—£5; Hazlitt’s Works, twenty- 
eight vols., uniformly bound—tl0; Jesse’s 
Works, 1840-67, twenty-one vols., uniformly 
bound in calf extra—£29; Johnson’s Works 
and Life by Boswell, large paper, fifteen 
vols., morocco extra—£8 7s. 6d.; La Fon- 
taine’s Contes et Nouvelles, two vols., 1762, 
old morocco extra—t13; Lodge’s Portraits, 
large paper, twelve vols., in six, quarto, 
morocco extra—f9% 5s.; Meyer’s Illustrations 
of British Birds and Their Eggs, seven 
vols., half morocco—£9 5s.; Lord Pembroke’s 
Poems, printed on fine paper for presents, 
old morocco, 1660—£15 15s. (this copy had in 
it the bookplate of “‘ Mr. Horatio Walpole,” 
and it came from the Strawberry Hill sale); 
Percy Society’s Publications, a complete set 
in thirty-one vols., half morocco—£12 10s.; 
Reclus’ La Nouvelle Géographie Universelle, 
19 vols.—£6 10s.: Joseph Ritson’s Works, 
original editions, 1791-1869, twenty-five 
vols., uniformly bound—£8 10s.; and Wal- 
pole’s Letters, 1735-97, nine vols., calf ex- 
tra, 1859—£7 15s. 

Another of their sales was that of the 
valuable collection of unpublished auto- 
graph letters, comprising Pope’s corre- 
spondence with Wiliam Fortescue, of Oc- 
ton, Torquay, Master of the Rolls, and the 
correspondences, also unpublished, of Swift, 
Pope, Parnell, and Gay, with Charles Ford, 
an intimate friend of Swift, of which an 
extended notice was printed in this paper 
a few weeks ago. The Pope-Fortescue let- 
ters realized prices which varied about 3 
guineas to about £8 each, and for the most 
part related to purely personal matters. 
The highest amount of all was paid for a 
very interesting letter in which Pope com- 
plains of ‘‘a paper of verses, said to be 
Dr. Swift’s,’”’ which, he says, ‘‘ has done 
more by praising me than all the libels 
could by abusing me. * * * I can hardly 
bring myself to think it is his, or that it is 
possible his head should be so_giddy’’— 
£9 9s. A letter from Gay to Fortescue, 
dated Oct. 5, 1713—£12 10s. (Sabin.) A copy 
of Pope’s ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” 1714, pre- 
sented by the author to Mrs. Fortescue 
realized £14, (Bain;) and a similar copy of 
“The Shepherd’s Week,” 1714, from Gay 
fetched £11, (Maggs.) The letters addressed 
to Charles Ford sold extremely well, the 
highest price in the series going for a letter 
from Gay, dated Dec. 30, 1714, with twenty- 
two lines of humorous verse, in which he 
describes the characteristics of different 
cities—£48, (Nattali,) and another from the 
same to the same, dated ‘‘ from aboard the 
Henrietta in Margett Road,” June 27, 1714, 
a very humorous letter in which he de- 
scribes his sufferings from seasickness—£S 
8s., (Barker;) the Swift letter, dated from 
1713 to 1736, and dealt principally with the 
condition of his health, and three of the 
more important epistles realized £17, £29, 
and £27 respectively. Other properties in- 
cluded an interesting collection of twenty- 
four letters which were addressed to Lady 
Hamilton by various members of the Nel- 
son family after’ Lord Nelson’s death--£20, 
(Tooney.) A Roman Breviary of the fif- 
teenth century, executed in Italy, on over 
800 leaves of fine vellum, with beautiful 
illuminations, capitals, and borders—#£155, 
(Robson.) This sale included a number of 
Shakespeare’s relics sold by order of the ex- 
ecutors of the late Mr. Thomas Hornby, 
of King’s Thorpe, but the prices realized 
were very insignificant. 

At one of the day sales of the collection 
of manuscripts and autograph letters 
formed by the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
205 lots realized £1,153, and included the 
following: A _ series of original corre- 
spondence addressed to Sir Simon Archer 
from Sir William Dugdale, William Bur- 
ton, Thomas Habingdon, and many other 
antiquaries, 1627-47—£71 (Daniel); a collec- 
tion of rare astronomical works of the 
fourteenth century, some of which are 
practically unknown and_ unpublished, 
written by different scribes on vellum, with 
capitals colored and titles in red—£52 
(Quaritch); St. Thomas a Becket, ‘‘ Passio 
Beati Thomae Martyris Cantuariensis 
Archiepiscopi,"” a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, apparently entirely over- 
looked by historians, written by two dif- 
ferent scribes, in double colors on vellum— 
£96 (the same); ‘‘ Beda de Arte Metrica, 
cum Glossis,’’ a manuscript of the ninth 
century, believed: to be the oldest one of 
this work—£37 10s. (the same); ‘‘ The Com- 
mentaries of John Wicklyffe on the Gospel 
of St. Matthew and the Book of Revela- 
tion,’’ 504 pages folio, written throughout 
in old English, fifteenth century—£52; 
Biblia, ‘‘ Rabani Mauri in Jeremiam Ex- 
positio,’’ 416 pages, large square folio, writ- 
ten with large initial letters, tweifth cen- 
tury—£63 (Quaritch); Brigit, ‘‘ The lyfe 
and Revelations of Seynte Brigitte,” a 
fine manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
written in old English on vellum, 154 pages, 
quarto—£88 (the same); collection of auto- 
graph letters and documents, papers of 
State, addressed to or written by Sir Julius 
Caesar, Judge of the Admiralty under 
Queen Elizabeth—£32 (Webster); and 
* Rituall Collegii Regalis Cantabrigiae,” a 
service book of the fourteenth century—#£34 
(Money.) 





Theodore Roosevelt as a Historian, 


Prof. W. P. Trent of the University of 
the South, writes in the July Forum: 
‘“*T have little to say in conclusion save 
to emphasize the opinion that we have 
had few abler or more conscientious his- 
torians than Mr. Roosevelt. I know 
of none who has had a _ wbroader or 
firmer grasp upon the main threads of our 
history, of none who has more thoroughly 
linked the present of the nation with the 
past, of none who has judged men and 
events, take them all in all, with more can- 
dor and sympathy and insight. He has the 
defects of his qualities, but who has not? 
He does not always understand the drift of 
minor currents, he does not always do jus- 
tice to men of negative or critical ways of 
thinking, he does not always keep on the 
high tabie-land of impartial history and re- 
frain from descending into the plains of 
present and party politics. But this Is only 
to say that Mr. Roosevelt is impetuous and 
human, His friends would not have him 
otherwise, and I feel sure that all unbiased 
| readers of his hooks are his friends-” 








VIEWS OF JOHN SHERMAN’S BOOK. 


Frederick Greenwood Reviews It and 
Is Not Complimentary. 


Fréderick Greenwood, a London journal- 
ist of eminence, with Tory sympathies, has 
written for The Pall Mall Gazette a notice 
of John Sherman’s “ Recollections,’ in 
which he makes the following severe com- 
ments: 


‘*Bither Mr. Sherman has not half the 
skill in letters that he has in politics, or 
else he is so indifferent to a second repu- 
tation that he will not take the trouble to 
deserve it. 

‘These ponderous volumes are not me- 
moirs, not autobiography in any but the nar- 
rowest sense, because their author did not 
choose to make them different. To be sure, 
a certain number of: pages are given to an 
account of his family history, and in them 
there is some biographical interest—espe- 
cially for hjs English readers, perhaps; for 
when an American comes to such distinc- 
tion as John Sherman the Senator and 
William Sherman the soldier attained to, 
we like to hear of their English ancestry, 
and when and where their known fore- 
fathers dwelt on English ground. Mr. 
Sherman prefers to think of his family as 
originally settled on the Rhine, as very 
likely it_ was; but in the sixteenth century 
it was English, and comfortably settled at 
Dedham, in Essex. We see how unambi- 
tious is Mr. Sherman’s design. His one 
reputation in politics is enough, but he 
thinks (which is also well enough) that it 
should be thoroughly vindicated and estab- 
lished. Therefore he wr%tes no biography 
and has no recollections that do not bear 
immediately upon his career as a politician. 
But then we must remember that the 
book was not written for Englishmen. It 
was written for Mr. Sherman’s fellow- 
citizens, and whenever there is a Presi- 
dential election we may learn anew, even 
at this distance, that American politics is 
filed up with an immensity of organic de- 
tail to which we in England are strangers; 
and that the whole game is watched with 
an interest far more minute, far more sci- 
entific, and at the same time far more in- 
tense, than we are capable of. lit may 
well be, therefore, that Mr. Sherman’s 
American readers—especially in Ohio, his 
own State—wiill bathe in living waters 
where, to the fancy of subscribers to the 
London Library, there is nothing but 
dreary stretches of marsh, whence ail re- 
freshment evaporated years ago. 

“Yet the absence of so much that Mr. 
Sherman might have told about the great 
men and the great events of his forty 
years in affairs must be an equal disap- 
pointment, if, indeed it be not deeper on the 
other side of the Atlantic than on this. Of 
the aspects of society during that time not 
a@ syllable, direct or indirect. Of life at the 
hearth and on the streets, of literature, of 
art, of the theatre, or anybody connected 
with these things, not a word. Narrowing 
our expectations to political affairs and po- 
litical personages, even then there are great 
and unexpected disappointments, consider- 
ing whose recollections open to us. All 
that relates to Lincoln—his character, his 
palitics, his death and burial—may be read 
n five minutes; and there is nothing new 
in it, either by way of criticism or ob- 
servation, Other considerable men are men- 
tioned, but at little more length and to no 
greater purpose. 

“Yet one. thing in the financial chapters 
really lives and moves, Mr. Sherman has 
ever been a strong, eager, masterly oppo- 
nent of free coinage for silver. He hera 
repeats much of the argument which at 
various times was extorted from him by the 
silverites. Better argument, or argument 
more fitly stated to reach and touch the 
public mind, can hardly be found anywhere; 
and there seems to be urgent need of such 
in the United States just now. For that 
matter, however, all the argument quoted 
from his speeches by Mr. Sherman, all 
the exposition of fact and opinion, testify 
to great ability; and though this so-called 
autobiography is a woeful disappointment, 
even a tremendous bore, it can take noth- 
ing from its author’s distinction as one of 
the busiest, ablest, and most honored of 
American statesmen. 

“The two volumes of which we are com- 
pelled to oy sO many disagreeable things 
are printed in a truly noble style, have fac- 
simile copies of more than thirty letters 
from famous Americans, and are embel- 
lished with a large number of portraits.” 





Pennsylvania’s Neglect of Taylor. 


Sydney G. Fisher, in an article in Lips 
pincott’s Magazine for July, says: “‘ There 
is no character that shows the Pennsyl- 
vanian feeling so well as Bayard Taylor. 
He was a thorough son of the soil. His 
German and Quaker ancestors had been 
Pennsylvanians for many generations. He 
always felt that he belonged to the State. 
He tried to identify himself with it as much 
as he could, and as much as it would let 
him. He built himself a home in his 
native valley, and tried his best to live 
there. He wrote novels and ballads to 
describe its scenes. But his difficulty was 
not merely that he was forced to say that 
there Was a ‘tyranny of public sentiment’ 
there which was against him. His real 
difficulties were still larger. The whole 
State rejected him. Its chief city, Phila- 
delphia, would have nothing to do with 
him. It seemed extraordinary that, after 
the State had produced its first great poet 
and its first really gifted man of letters, of 
whom any Commonwealth might be proud, 
the State and the city should unite in 
kicking him out of doors. 

‘* Fortunately for these children who are 
So summarily ejected, they are usually of 
sufficient ability to be valued by other 
communities. Taylor was of a loyal and 
honorable nature. He felt that he belonged 
to his old home, and was always trying 
to get back. But, undesired and unappre- 
ciated by his native State, he sought for 
Sympathy abroad. Germany honored him 
and he received more encouragement and 
regard in a few years on the Rhine than 
he received in his whole life on the Dela- 
ware. New-York adopted him as her son. 
When he was appointed Minister to Ber- 
lin, Pennsylvania and Philadelphia were si- 
lent; but New-York gave him a banquet. 
When his dead body. was brought home 
from Germany, New-York received him, 
and he lay in state, with a guard of honor, 
in her City Hall. When he waS carried to 
Kennett Square to be buried, his native 
State was again silent, and seemed to be 
unaware that she was receiving him into 
her soil.”’ 





Cooper Not Yet Negiected. 


From the July Number of &he Bookman, 

In commenting in Longman’s Magazine on 
a recent “Introduction to the Study of 
American Literature,’ Mr. Andrew Lang 
declares that Cooper ‘‘ seems to be a good 
deal neglected now; nobody goes on .the 
trail with Natty Bumpo (sic.)” It may be 
that Cooper is neglected in England, but he 
has not been neglected by all recent Brit- 
ish authors, for Robert Louis Stevenson read 
him and praised him and borrowed from 
him, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling told an 
American friend not long ago that he had 
just been reading Cooper through and 
through with constantly increasing appre- 
ciation. And Cooper is not negiected by 
the publishers, either in France or in Amer- 
ica. In Paris not long ago a sumptuously 
illustrated translation of the most tamous 
of Cooper’s stories was issued uniform 
with a translation of the most famous of 
Scott’s novels. In the United States, *‘ The 
Last of the Mohicans’ has now been put 
on the list of books which a boy must read 
before he can get into college. The Put- 
nams have begun to publish a complete set 
of his novels, illustrated, and to be known 
as The Mohawk Edition. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. have in preparation a new edition of 
the five Leatherstocking Tales, to be illus- 
trated with full-page photogravures, by Mr. 
Frank T. Merrill, and to be introduced by 
a long biographical and critical essay by 
Prof. Brander Matthews. 





How Bunner Made a Friend, 


Laurence Hutton, writing in the July 
number of The Bookman, relates as fol- 
lows the circumstances in which H. C. 
Bunner and he became acquainted: 

‘“‘Bunner and I would have nothing to do 
with each other for years. It was a case of 
reciprocal] Dr. Fell. We did not like each 
other, and we neither of us could tell the 


reason why. We met constantly at the 
theatres—we were both enthusiastic ‘ First- 
nighters'—but we never looked at each 
other if we could help it, and, of course, 
we never spoke. We had many friends and 
acquaintances in common, and very often 
We escaped an introduction by the merest 
chance, or by the most elaborate mutual 
avoidance. @ always thought of me, 
when he permittd himself to think of me, 
as ‘Playbil! Hutton,’ because of my in- 
terest in, and my collection of, theatre 
programmes; and I never allowed myself 
to think of him at all. The reason why I 
cannot imagine now. At last, one night, 
we were thrown violently at each other. It 
was in 1878, at a large reception. I knew 
almost nobody. Bunner knew everybody. 
He saw my situation, which was trying— 
an outsider among a large party of inti- 
mates—and too loyal to his hosts, and in- 
stinctively too much of a gentleman to see 
a man neglected in that house, or a strang- 
er at any house wandering about forlo: 

and alone, he came up and asked me if 

would smoke a cigarette and take a glass 
of sherry in the dining room. And from 
that moment we were friends. We never 
passed each peer by sguin.”” ; 









































In the Old Days. 


The graduate of the sixties who tries to 
inake a comparison of the Harvard of his 
time with the Harvard of to-day finds it 
difficult to grasp the subject. After roam- 
ing about the grounds and seeking out the 
buildings which have strayed beyond the 
limits of’ the old yard, looking into the 
museums and libraries, hunting up the 
‘fields’? on which athletics are supposed 
to be practiced more or less, and then puz- 
zling his head over the statistics of cata- 
logues and official reports, he seems to have 
come down from the day of small things. 
When he examines the long list of depart- 
ments and courses of study and inquires 
into the ways of teachers and students, 
he concludes that as a “ university man,” 
which he still claims to be, he belongs to 
another age. Learning something of the 
societies and clubs, the varied interests 
and diversions of students in their volune 
tary association, and getting a glimpse 
f their social life and personal ways, he 
himself prying about the precincts 
of a different world from that in which he 
epent those four years that he has been 
wont to regard as of so much consequence 
in his youthful life. May be it is better, 
may be it is worse, but certainly it is dif- 
ferent. 

it was an exceptional time when we of 
the class of ’66 were in college, for we en- 
tered in the midst of war’s alarms, which 
continued for nearly three years of the 
course. Something of the sombre shadow 
of the time fell upon our atmosphere and 
vave it a tone of seriousness, and, besides, 
the solemn earnestness of the,old régime of 
learning was our heritage. It seems now 
as though there was a deal of barrenness 
in those days, what with the effect of the 
war and the remnants of the stern old 
ways of the fathers in matters of educa- 
tion. Clubhouses and permanent society 
rooms were practically unknown. The se- 
cret societies had been severely suppressed, 
and if any of the Greek letter organizations 
were surviving within these shades, they 
were keeping very shady indeed. The 
Hasty Pudding had its social occasions and 
the O. K. put on airs of literature and 
mystery, and indulged in coffee and cakes, 
while the Porcellian was supposed by 
the many who did not know to indulge in 
a Lucullus feast once in a while. Amateur 
theatricals were in their struggling infancy, 
but made no show outside. 

Athletics well nigh died out during the 
years of the stress of war, and only revived 
in baseball and rowing after that strug- 
gle was over; but Harvard won vic- 
tories when those sports did revive, and 
without any Faculty supervision or encour- 
agement, too. Not only had sports and 
games been crushed out, but literature lan- 
guished, and if there was a surviving stu- 
dent publication, there was only one—that 
staid old monthly, The Harvard Magazine, 
It seems to me that it was in war time 
that that died, too, and I know that when, 
after the war, we started a weekly under 
the name of The Collegian, a heartless 
Faculty suppressed it because it ventured 
upon some mild criticism of the existing 
authority and the manner of its exercise. 
One may now search its three innocuous 
numbers in vain for an explanation of the 
merciless decree under which it died, but 
it was the seed of the many college period- 
icals that have sprung up and flourished 
since, and which have their say with a 
freedom that would have appalled the 
Faculty over which “Tommy” Hill pre- 
sided. 

That name reminds me of one of the 
eauses, the incidents, or the results, which- 
ever it may be, of the change that has 
come over college life within these thirty 
years, and that is the different qualities 
required of a college President. It used 
to be supposed that scholarship should be 
the distinctive qualification for that office. 
J cannot make it seem that Edward Ever- 
ett’s distinction was that ofa scholar, but 
Jared Sparks’s was that, if anything, unless, 
perhaps, that of a mutilator of the precious 
documents of American history. That of 
the gentle and benign Walker was scholar- 
ship mingled with divinity, the latter qual- 
ification already out of fashion, and_ that 
of Felton was. scholarship alone. Felton 
had lately died, and the good Dr. Peabody, 
who was acting Presiaent, had a trifle 
too much of the divine in his composition. 
The scientific spirit was asserting itself, 
and this was, perhaps, the first symptom 
of the progress since made, and the scien, 
tific men demanded a scholar of their_kind 
for President, and they got Thomas Hill. 

Perhaps he met the theoretical requjre- 
ment, but if he did, it proved that scholar- 
ship was not the practical requisite for the 
office. His intellectual force seemed to 
lack concentration, and if his scholarship 
was either wide or deep, even in science, it 
did not hold together well, and had no co- 
heston with the qualities that make an 
administrative officer. He was a good 
man, and no person ever meant better, but 
when he returned to the Unitarian pulpit 
he was more in place than at the head of 
an institution of learning which was yearn- 
ing for progress and new methods. Per- 
haps it was the disappointment that pre- 
pared thq@ way for the radical change 
which came soon after our time, of which 
the departure of Dr. Hill was the first step. 

But we were of that antediluvian time 
when the “ higher education ’’ was mostl 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics; when. all 
studies were ‘“-required’”’ the first two 
years, and there was only a narrow range 
of electives outside the required courses of 
the other two% when attendance at chapel 
before breakfast was compulsory, and ab- 
sence from church on Sunday was one of 
the serious offenses; when professors heard 
recitations in old-fashioned schoolmaster 
style, and lost sight of classical literature 
in the grammatical details of dead lan- 
guages, and religiously set down a number 
every time as a measure of the student’s 
merit on a scale of eight; when deductions 
from the aggregate of these numbers, 
which, including those for examinations on 
some octuple scale, was to determine rank 
in scholarship, constituted the penalties for 
all manner of offenses against discipline 
and yee: & Those were, indeed, the 
days of tutelage for us fellows, and per- 
haps those were narrow times, but some of 
us did good work and some of us had good 
times, and what more do they get out of it 
now? It is yet to be proved that the net 
result of all the expansion, multiplication, 
and variation, the broader range and wider 
freedom, is stronger men for the battle of 
life. I faney they were making character 
in those days, and education that doesn’t 
make that fails of its main object, after all. 


finds 


II. 
The College Domain Then and Now. 
The college domain was more restricted 
énd less crowded thirty years ago than it is 
now. It was mostly in the yard, whose 
#rass plots with the stately elms were more 
fenerous in extent. The gateway, where 
there was no gate, though the present one 
older than its surroundings, was 
Hanked then, as now, by Harvard and 
Massachusetts Halls, the latter the most 
ancient of dormitories, its four levels now 
reduced to two and transformed into lect- 
ure rooms. Along the west side, north of 
Harvard, Hollis and Stoughton were al- 
ready aged structures, and Holworthy, fa- 
vorite haunt of the seniors, formed the 
north end of the unfinished quadrangle. It 
was in our time that Gray’s, fronting it at 
the south end, was built, and the space 
between that and Massachusetts on the 
West side was incompletely and irregular] 
filled by Wadsworth House and Dane Hall, 
the former then used for students’ rooms, 
and the latter occupied by the Law School. 
Boylston Hall, to the east of Gray’s, head- 
quarters of chemistry and physics, com- 
pleted the south end of the quadrangle, of 
which the east side was most deficient in 
symmetry, Oldest building there, the white 
niversity Hall, where the greater rt of 
lectures and recitations—mostly recitations 
~——were held, faced the gate, and the clock 
of the Unitarian Church, but, far ‘out of 
line with it, the library had been placed to 
the south and the chapel to the north, har- 
monious neither in position nor style. . 
That was the quadrangle and the college 
yard in those days of modest things. Across 
the street, on the west, then, as now, was 
the dull row of brick stores, with students’ 
rooms above, owned by the college and in/ 
g2ppropriately known as College House, but 
the main thoroughfare of Cambridge, turn- 
its angle at Harvard Square, 


looks 


ing 
formed a barrier on the south and west, . 
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latter direction, over beyond Kirkland 
Street, was already the Lawrence Scientific 
School,’ but we hardly noted that, and it 
seemed no part of our institution. The tri- 
angular space, now nearly covered with the 
one stately structure of Harvard, the Me- 
morial Hall, was then vacant and known as 
the delta. It was the scle playground of 
the whole demesne, and the old gymnasium 
near .by was the scene of most desultory 
and irregular indoor exercise. Somewhat 
remote as it then seemed, we knew of the 
quiet retreat of the Divinity School, down 
a narrow avenue from Kirkland Street, and 
in the same neighborhood was the begin- 
ning of the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, to which the first and great Prof. Agas- 
siz gave distinction. Occasionally a vent- 
uresome student bethought him to inspect 
its fossils. Off on a somewhat distant em- 
inence was the astronomical observatory, 
and near it the botanical garden. They are 
there yet and are visited, I imagine, as lit- 
tle as ever, except by such as may be de- 
voted to their special objects of study. The 
Medical School was in Boston, as now, and 
seemed like a foreign institution. 

Such was the college domain in the old 
times, so stirring in the world without, so 
quiet and serious in the inner college life. 
What do we find now? Coming back to the 
college yard, we find that. old quadrangle 
rather too much completed. The first ar- 
chitectural fruits of the growth stimulated 
by President Eliot’s energetic administra- 
tion were the three domitories, Matthews, 
Weld, and Thayer, perhaps an im- 
provement upon the bald simplicity 
of the old buildings, but with no great 
pretensions of exterior. Matthews fills 
the gap between Massachusetts and 
Gray’s on the west side very well, and Dane 
Hall, now the store of the Co-operative 
Society, and Wadsworth House, containing 
some of the university offices, are not of- 
fensive excrescences. But on the east side 
the library and chapel had been located 
with no sort of reference to future growth, 
und in completing the line of which Uni- 
versity Hall was the middle, the former 
was concealed behind Weld, and the latter 
behind Thayer. Neither were the two older 
structures so placed as to conform to any 
further symmetrical arrangement to the 
east of the quadrangle. Foresight might 
have prepared for some harmonious ex- 
tension of buildings on the Quincy Street 
side of the yard, but no foresight had been 
exercised, and none has been exercised 
since. Every building seems to be designed 
and placed with reference to itself alone. 
Dwelling houses still encroach upon the 
college territory on the west side of Quincy 
Street, and on the other side private prop- 
erty of value bars the way to extension. 

When the Memorial Hall was built, a fine 
avenue of approach was planned across the 
grounds from the south, on the east of the 
old quadrangle. It was planned on paper 
only, and never laid out, and when Sever 
Hall was built, it was placed right in the 
track of this avenue, and with little refer- 
ence to the arrangement of the older build- 
ings, and with none to any possible build- 
ings of the future, so far as one can see. 
Among other consequences, nothing but 
the top of the tower of Memorial Hall is 
to be seen from that side till one gets close 
to it, and the east side of the yard is so 
ragged and cut up as to be practically 
unavailable for further building without 
being still more spoiled. Worst atrocity of 
all within the college yard is the latest, the 
Fogg Museum of Art. I do not mean that 
the building is an atrocity in itself, but it is 
jammed between the chapel and the street, 
with its front close upon the latter, and is 
exactly where it ought not to be. The 
structure in form and style undoubtedly 
looks like a museum of art, and is not 
an inartistic specimen of architecture, but 
it is such a little one. Somehow it looks 
low and mean, and everybody but the 
complacent corporation is dissatisfied with 
it. That potent and self-perpetuating body 
of business men—save and except, ex 
officio, the President of the university— 
is responsible for defects of location and 
construction, if I am rightly informed, and 
insisted upon knowing more than the ex- 
perts and disregarding the wishes of those 
most concerned with the uses of the build- 
ing. Its contents are thus far disappoint- 
ing, too, though Harvard has art treasures 
in the museum of Boston which may be 
transferred some day—or may not. One 
encounters the customary plaster casts of 
more or less mutilated antique sculpture, 
and there are reproductions by photograph 
of ancient, mediaeval, and renaissance 
works, but of originals next to nothing, and 
no examples oi modern art. There is little 
means of illustrating progress and develop- 
ment, and less appeal to living taste and 
aesthetic instinct. In the semi-circle that 
bulges toward the chapel in the rear of the 
museum is a lecture room that has been 
made useful, but mainly outside the field of 
>t. 

Extension of the college domain, as we 
have seen, is, and apparently must be, most- 
ly to the north, beyond Kirkland Street, and 
t is a pity that foresight and financial 
resource should not unite to give it rational 
direction, and make Memorial Hall the 
centre of a scheme in which the faults of 
the past should be so far as possible re- 
deemed. But things have gone and seem 
still to be going in the old hap-hazard way. 
and unless a considerable amount of prop- 
erty can be divested from private owner- 
ship there is perhaps no help for it. Near 
the old North Avenue (now Massachusetts 
Avenue) corner the possession of the 
Holmes property gave a chance for im- 
provement. It was near the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, and thereabout have been 
placed the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 
with appliances of study and research in 
physical science; the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium, recently enlarged, and now ample 
and finely equipped, and also much used 
for exercise and training, and close by, 
about where the modest Holmes mansion 
rose, is the present Law School Building, 
architecturally one of the best things Har- 
vard has to boast. Close upon the corner 
of the avenue stil lingers an obtrusive, old- 
fashioned dwelling, the property of an ob- 
stinate widow, who refuses to let the col- 
lege have it at any price. There is a tale 
of negotiations in which the old lady’s self- 
love was piqued by lack of tact, and she is 
said to have vowed that Harvard College 
should never have the coveted corner. The 
place was once a student boarding house 
and known as “ The Baker-y.’’ It ought to 
go, not because the space is proper for a 
new building, but because the old house is 
an eyesore, and the space should be left 
open below the fine dormitory of Walter 
Hastings, which faces the avenue just 
above. 

To find the next spot of structural 
growth one must go down Kirkland 
Street to Divinity Avenue, and turn down 
to the secluded region of the old Divinity 
School and the Agassiz Museum. The 
present museum has grown spacious and 
grandly flanks the north and west sides of 
a fine quadrangle, nearly square and facing 
Divinity Hall. On the south side is the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, which is hardly new now, 
but was not there in our day. The plan 
contemplates thé extension and conjunc- 
tion of the museums, so as to inclose the 
quadrangle on three sides. If one goes 
into the larger structure, he finds that one 
wing only is devoted to comparative zo- 
ology, while other branches of natural 
history are illustrated in the other, and 
many closed doors conceal botanical and 
other laboratories and studies. There is 
much vacant or partly occupied land here- 
about and west of the museum ground, 
extending well over to Massachusetts 
(North) Avenue, are the two fields for sports 
and games, yclept Holmes and Jarvis. 

Right here comes the pity of a lack of 
foresight and of funds in time past, for 
all that area which lies between these 
fields and Kirkland Street, where at one 
end is now the deplorably irregular and 
inharmonious group of the Scientific and 
Law Schools and the gymnasium and 
physical laboratory, and at the other the 
avenue leading to Divinity Hall, sought by 
right to be part of the college domain. 
It ought to be bought for that purpose 
yet, albeit occupied by I know not how 
many private residences and penetrated by 
one public thoroughfare, Oxford Street. 
This is a territory with which something 
could be done if only the college owned 
t, and could sweep all these houses off 
as room was required for its own uses. 
As it is, there appears to be danger of en- 
croaching upon those open fields for neces- 
sary buildings hereafter. Already down Ox- 
ford Street are two dormitories nearly new, 
facing each other across the public street, 
the larger of which occupies ground taken 
from Jarvis Field. That fleld is now cov- 
ered mostly with tennis courts, and the om- 
inous decree has gone forth that after this 
season no more match games are to be 
played on Holmes Field. They must go to 
the Soldiers’ Field beyond the Charles. 
Whether that means more encroachment 
upon the old playgrounds or is merely an 
effort to bring the Soldiers’ Field into more 
common use I do not know, but in any case 
this Kirkland and Oxford Street property 
ought to be acquired for the college, not- 
withstanding its value and the rather cost- 
ly dwelling places that coyer most of it 
with their houses and pede eg 

It would be hard to = agers the students 
of the convenient grounds they now have 
for games in Jarvis and Holmes Fields, so 
near the college yard and their ous 
abodes, and it will take a long time to 
force the. Soldiers’ Field into popularity. It 
is reached through about the least attract- 
ive street in Cambridge. One*passes car 
stables and shops, and cheap 
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Weld boathouse, 
Soldiers’ Field is really within the limits of 
that part.of Boston still known as Brigh- 
ton, and a considerable distance from the 
river bank at that. [t is a walk of well- 
nigh a mile, dusty or muddy, accordin 
to the weather, and unattractive at al 
times. The field has near its entrance a 
spacious building for the 4 eee and ac- 
cessories proper for outdoor sports, in 
front of which stands a dedicatory monu- 
ment to the soldier students in whose mem- 
ory Mr. Higginson gave the land. It is a 
level surface, as big as a small farm, and 
solitary as a prairie. There is a football 
field in the midst thereof, which has been in 
use, on either side of which is an un- 
sheltered grand stand of forbidding aspect. 
I wandered the other day over this dreary 
expanse bordering on the salt marshes, 
wading knee-high in daisies, and felt as 
though I were miles away from the elm 
trees. Perhaps the life of athletic sports 
and daily practice at games can be trans- 
planted to this barren ground, and doubt- 
less baseball as well as football matches 
may be-forced to go there or to give up, 
but it will be long before the solemn waste 
of the Soldiers’ Field can be made gay with 
student life and visiting maidens, except 
on special occasions of great attractive 
power. 

One evidence of growth not really belong- 
ing to the college domain, but subsidiary 
to it is the private dormitories that have 
sprung up on various streets in the neigh- 
borhood of the yard, to supplement the 
dwelling accommodations of the college. 
There are several cf these of varying de- 
grees cv attraction in location and style of 
construction, and with corresponding differ- 
ences in the rent of the rooms, and yet 
the demand is not\ fully met. Students 
prefer the big dormitories to private res- 
idences for their rooms, and there is a 
natural aversion to boarding houses, which 
used to be so common, especially for 
the taking of meals. They have still to be 
resorted to for the latter purpose to a 
considerable extent, for the utmost capacity 
of the big dining hall of the Memorial 
Building, which has long been in daily use, 
is quite inadequate, and the humbler Fox- 
croft Club meets the wants of comparatively 
few. The extension of facilities to satisfy 
the “recurring wants of the inner man” 
is one of the problems not fully solved. 


1iI, 
Multiplication of Resources and Mem- 
bers, c 

I fear I have given little idea of Har- 
vard’s growth in thirty years by all this 
talk about changes in land and buildings. 
Statistics are something dry, but, briefly 
put, they may convey an impression of 
growth and furnish a measure of compari- 
son. The report of the President and Treas- 
urer of the university for 1865-6 was a 
lean pamphlet of fifty-two pages. A per- 
functory statement by the President occu- 
pied four pages and the rest were filled with 
the general and detailed exhibits of the 
Treasurer’s accounts, The same documents 
for 1895-6 is a fat phamphlet of 350 pages. 
The President devotes 47 of these to @ dis- 
cussion of the general interests of the uni- 
versity, and 230 are given to reports upon 
the various departments, while the Treas- 
urer’s statement stands apart, and takes up 
72 pages. I will not bother the reader 
with many numerical details, but I gather 
from the statement of thirty years ago that 
the invested property of the university was 
then valued at somewhat less than $2,000,- 
000, yielding in interest, dividends, and 
rents something like $15,000. The re- 
ceipts from tuition, room rents, &c., for 
the college were about $43,000. There are 
a lot of figures of receipts offset by expenses 

aid from them, which signify nothing, 
but the payments in salaries and grants 
from special funds in the academic depart- 
ment amounted to $58,525, and for the 
other schools and departments something 
over $60,000... As nearly as I can make out, 
apart from donations, beneficiary funds, &c., 
and such accounts as exhibit payments for 
students repaid by them—for in those days 
the college paid for fuel, books, &c., and 
charged them in the term bills—the balance 
of current annual receipts and expenses for 
the whole university was under $200,000. 

The latest Treasurer’s report shows a total 
investment of over $8,380,000, yielding in- 
come. Receipts from college term bills fora 
year—tuition and room rent mainly—are 
$346,262; Medical School, over $94,000; Law 
School, $60,000; Lawrence Scientific, $45,000, 
&ec. General expenses of the university are 
set down at over $250,000, college salaries 
over $240,000, other expenses connected with 
college administration bringing this total 
up to $457,000 and more; on account of 
library $48,000, Divinity School $31,000, Law 
School $56,000, Medical School $119,900, Den- 
tal School $20,500, Scientific School $75,000, 
museum $26,000, observatory $56,000, Bus- 
sey Institution $24,000, and so on, footing 
up some $1,216,000 of yearly expenses. The 
endowment seems to be about four times 
what it used to be; annual receipts and ex- 
penses of various kinds six times as great. 
This is a rough comparison, and it is too 
much trouble and of too little interest to 
try to make it exact. 

More easy to manage and to understand 
are the statistics of population. The uni- 
versity catalogue of 1865-6 was a modest 
little pamphlet of 108 pages, including the 
index, in covers of blue paper. ‘The offi- 
cers of instruction and government num- 
bered less than sixty, and the college Fac- 
ulty consisted of twenty members. There 
were 413 undergraduate students, consist- 
ing of 106 seniors, 96 juniors, 85 sopho- 
mores, and 126 freshmen. The divinity stu- 
dents were 14, law 177, scientific 79, medi- 
cal 244, resident graduates 8, an astronomi- 
cal student 1; total professional and gradu- 
ate students, 528. The whole number of stu- 
dents was 936, and the entire university 
population about 1,000. 

The catalogue of 1895-6 is a bulky vol- 
ume of 656 pages, in crimson binding. There 
is a general summary which states the 
number of teachers to be 366, while preach- 
ers, curators, library and other officers 
number 50 more. Of college students there 
are 366 seniors, 338 juniors, 445 sopho- 
mores, 462 freshmen, 160 specials, or 1,771 
in all. In the Scientific School there are 
340, Graduate School 285, Divinity 41, Law 
465, Medical 531, Dental 102, Veterinary 
Medicine 55, Bussey Institution 15. Deduct- 
ing 5 for names inserted more than once, 
there are just 3,600 students in all, taking 
no account of 575 in the Summer schools. 
Of the teaching force, a considerable num- 
ber are annual appointments. The Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, or college Faculty 
proper, contains 133 members. 


Iv. 
Expansion of “ Courses.” 


But the most striking comparison or con- 
trast is not to be found either in the statis- 
tics of finances or of population. The great 
revolution that came in with President 
Eliot and has been working its varied 
changes and results through the last twen- 
ty-five years is in the scope of studies and 
the methods of instruction and discipline. It 
is difficult to trace the changes, which have 
been ‘unceasing, sometimes sudden or spas- 
modic, sometimes graduai and tentative, and 
involving continual adjustment and read- 
justment. The revolution is not yet com- 
plete and the status settled, and opinions 
do not agree as to the further changes that 
are desirable or inevitable, or the final 
system that is to be regarded as estab- 
lished. It is still more difficult to find a 
consensus of opinion as to the practical 
effect upon students of the changes that 
have taken place. In a certain sense there 
has been a series of experiments, or, per- 
haps, one continuous experiment, of which 
the students were the subjects or the vic- 
tims, with such effects, good or bad, as 
might come. Ideas and methods believed 
in a priori as sound have been put in ef- 
fect, and the consequences to the young 
men have been carefully watched, with a 
view to modifying processes, according 
as they seemed to operate beneficially or 
harmfully. How many lives or characters 
may have suffered or benefited there is no 
means of telling, but the material of these 
experiments, or this experiment, has been 
the lives and characters of young men. 
Everybody knows that the central idea of 
the revolution was liberty, more or less 

—liberty of choice in studies, liberty 
to benefit or not by the opportunities and 
advantages offered. The adoption of the 
elective system and its extension, with the 
changing conditions which it inducted or 
compelled, constitute the greatest fact in 
the growth of Harvard in the last quarter 
of pdm agent 

us resume our comparison b oin 

back to the modest catalogue of 1865-6 an 
apeetns the scheme of study there laid 
down. ll the studies of the freshman 
and sophomore years were prescribed, and 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics were among 
them throughout the two years. In addi- 
tion to these there were French, ethics, 
and elocution in the first half, and French 
history and elocution in the second half of 
the freshman year; English language and 
chemistry in the first haif, and natural 
History, physics, and French in the second 
half of the sophomore year, with a con- 
tinuance of that wonderful elocution of 
oe e” Jennison. In the junior year, 
first half, there were-four prescribed studies 
and a list of eight electives, from which 
a choice of two could be made; in the 
second half three prescribed subjects and a 
list of nine elective branches, m which 
two had to be In_ the senior year 
pO sagem age of prescribed studies and 
electives was about the same. Counting up 
all of what would now be called * courses,” 

we meke each half year independent— 


courses now usually run thro 








h a year— 
prescribed 


we shall find seventy-three in al 
and elective. 

Taking up the present bulky catalogue, we 
find the studies grouped in twelve divis- 
ions, some of which are subdivided into 
departments. The divisions are: Semitic 
languages and literature; ancient languages, 
with the departments of Indo-Iranian an 
classical, (Latin and Greek;) modern lan- 
guages, with the departments of English, 
German, French, Italian, rnd Spanish, and 
Germanic and Romance philology; philoso- 
phy; history and political science, with the 
departments of history and government, 
and political economy; fine arts; music; 
pure and applied mathematics, with the de- 
partmenéfs of mathematics and engineer- 
ing; physics; chemistry; natural history, 
with the departments of botany, zoology, 
and mineralogy and petrography; American 
archaeology and ethnology. Here are twen- 
ty-two departments under which courses 
of study are grouped. Under Semitic there 
are eighteen courses, of which eleven Are 
primarily intended for graduate st::dents, 
There are seven Indo-Iranian courses— 
Sanskrit and Pali; there are thirteen Greek 
and seventeen Latin courses, besides eight- 
een in classical philology, primarily for 
graduates, and numerous lectures on special 
subjects; nearly forty courses of various 
kines in. English, about half of which *re 
intended for advanced graduate study; thir- 
ty in German, similarly classified as pri- 
marily for undergraduates, for graduates 
and undergraduates, and primarily for grad- 
uates-—a classification which runs through- 
out the whole scheme; nineteen French; 
four Italian; three Spanish; seven Romance 
philology; nineteen in philosophy; five in 
education and teaching; twenty-six in his- 
tory; twelve in government; seventeen in 
economics; four in fine arts; eleven in archi- 
tecture; six in music; twenty-nine in mathe- 
matics; forty in various branches of en- 

; thirteen in physics; tenin chem- 
istry; six in botany; eight in zoology; 
twenty-five in geology; six in mineralogy 
and petrography; two in American archae- 
ology and ethnology; six in anatomy, phy- 
siology, and physical training, and two in 
military science. 

It is to be noted that there are a few 
courses scattered through the list which are 
not given every year, and many which 
are not open to undergraduates unless by 
special permission; but there is left a be- 
wildering variety of studies from which the 
eighteen courses are to be culled which are 
required for the degree of A. B. after four 
years’ work. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the student picks and chooses at 
will. There are still two prescribed courses 
in the freshman year, English and either 
French or German, the other having been 
required for admission; andacertainamount 
of English composition is required in the 
sophomore and junior years. Then there 
is a prepared list of studies from which 
the freshman choice of three electives is to 
be made, and there is a committee of twen- 
ty-one members of the Faculty who act as 
advisers to freshmen throughout the year, 
each having charge of a certain number. 
Amo the important subjects of advice is 
the selection of courses, After the fresh- 
man year there are many limitations. No 
student can take a course to which another 
is preparatory without having been over 
the latter, and many can only be taken with 
the approval of the instructor or of some 
committee. There is, in fact, a good deal 
of check and of guidance in the choice of 
studies, but there is also a good deal of 
freedom in following taste and aptitude, and 
consequently a constant opportunity to spe- 
cialize, which there is naturally a strong 
tendency to take advantage of. 

There is a very notable change of which 
one can learn little in the documents, but of 
which he hears much when he talks with 
members of the Faculty and others con- 
versant with the old methods and the new 
and that is a change in the modes of 
instruction. There is no more of the old 
quizzing recitation, intended to find out 
how closely details have been studied in a 
set lesson from a textbook and to furnish 
the means of setting down a mark ito 
indicate the merit of the reciting. ‘Tnere is 
much talking and elucidating, and inquir- 
ing to find out the student’s difficulties, and 
to interest and help him on. The result of 
this and of the general selection of con- 
genial studies is a lively interest amcng a 
larger proportion, if not a greater interest 
on the part of all, and much more friendly 
and familiar relations between student and 
teacher than of yore. Teachers are rarely 
annoyed by petty breaches of discipline and 
propriety in classrooms. 

Another difference of method is in the 
encouragement of independent inquiry and 
investigation upon the subject of study, of 
laboratory and research work in branches 
that admit of it, and much writing up of 
the result of such study. All grading with 
reference to honors and degrees, &c., is 
determined by examinations and papers 
upon special studies, modified by the in- 
structors’ judgment and discretion regard- 
ing the student’s capacity, and fidelity. 
There are five grades to be attained in 
each course, and in each department or 
group, and one gets credit for his pro- 
ficiency in any line, whatever he may do 
in another. One can readily imagine that 
this system produces greater interest and 
better work in general, or at least a fair 
degree of interest and good work in a larg- 
er proportion of students than was possible 
with the old methods, and it must preduce 
a great variety of scholarly attainment, in- 
stead of a single type. There is so little 
that is compulsory or coercive that it may 
not spur up the laggard, enlighten the 
dull, or force study upon the iecluctant. 
Whether any one can manage to get through 
with less benefit or more harm than ‘form- 
erly, is a question, and there are many 
results the value of which in education is 
a matter of opinion. 

It may be well to correct right here some 
misapprehensions on other aspects of the 
‘voluntary ’’ system than that of a choice 
of studies. Attendance upon the exercises 
in a course of study once chosen is now vol- 
untary in only a qualified sense. A strict 
record of attendance is kept in all cases 
and a report of all absences is made. If 
these appear to be casual or accidental or 
in any way without significance, they pass 
without notice, but the moment they indi- 
eate neglect and impair the student’s profi- 
ciency in the course or threaten his stand- 
ing, he receives warning. If he persists in 
negligence as evidenced by absence and lack 
of attention to his study, he is put on pro- 
bation, and if incorrigible may be suspended 
or expelled. There are no petty penalties, 
but if a student does not attend fairly to 
business he is made to feel that his presence 
is not wanted. His being in college is for 
his benefit; not its. The result is said to be 
very regular and faithful attendance on the 
whole. The entirely voluntary attendance 
at chapel and upon all religious service is 
so much an old story that its effects have 
ceased to be discussed. Whether the stu- 
dents go to church or attend prayers or 
when or where is their own affair. In that 
respect they are in the same position as the 
rest of the community. 


Vv. 
Diversity of Iamterests and Occupa- 
tions, 


Apart from the regular exercises of class- 
rooms, lecture rooms, laboratories, and li- 
braries, there are voluntary organizations at 
which there are conferences and discussions 
relating directly or indirectly to college 
work, In these both graduates and under- 
graduates take part according to their 
interests and tastes. For instance, there is 
a Sanscrit conference fortnightly; Classical 
Club, fortnightly; Deutscher Verein, fort- 
nightly; Cercle Francais, fortnightly; philo- 
sophical conference, monthly; Paedagogical 
‘lub, fortnightly; Civil Service Reform Club, 
weekly; Good Government Club; Memorial 
Society, monthly; Folk-Lore Society; Phys- 
ical Colloquium, weekly; Chemical Club, 
fortnightly; Boylston Chemical Society, 
fortnightly; Botanical conference, fort- 
nightly; Botanical Club, fortnightly; Zo- 
ological Club, fortnightly; Geological con- 
ference, weekly; Natural History Society, 
bi-monthly. There are also public lectures 
and readings during the college year. Ofa 
less strictly academical character are such 
organizations as the Jowett Club, Shake- 
peare Club, Engineering Society, and Forum 
(for debating.) Representing other interests 
we find in the annual Index these names of 
associations sufficiently indicative of their 
character: Republican Club, Prohibition 
Club, Total Abstinence League, Christian 
Association, St. Paul’s Society, Religious 
Uuion, Catholic Club, Prospect ~ Union, 
(educational and_ social). In the line 
of games and amusements, besides the 
Athletic Association and various teams, 
crews, &c., ther are the Chess Club, 
Whist Club, Cricket Club, Shooting 
Club, Fencing Club, Tennis Club, and 
Cycling Association, Of social organ- 
izations and societies, there seems to be no 
end; Oxford Club, Harvard Union, Institute 
of 1770, Hasty Pudding, Alpha Delta Phi, 
Delta Phi, Zeta Psi, Theta Delta Chi, Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, Pi Eta, Delta Epsilon, Phi 
Delta Theta, Delta Kappa Epsilon, O. K., 
Signet, &c. The differences among these 
I do not pretend to know, and I enumerate 
them only to show the diversity and multi- 
plicity of student interests. I have not 
mentioned the musical organizations: Glee 
Club, Pierian Sodality, Banjo Club, Guitar 
and Mandolin Club, &c. There are a dozen 
or more clubs and associations made up of 
members from the same preparatory school, 
or from the same State, such as the An- 
dover Club, the St. Paul’s School Club, the 
Maine Club, &c. Many of the clubs have 
permanent rooms and some have finely 
equipped clubhouses in the near-by parts of 
Cambridge. 

The effect of all this upon college life I 
cannot undertake to estimate, and even 
with those better acquainted with the social 
facts and consequences, it is largely a mat- 
ter of opinion. With the great diversity 
and choice of studies, which bring together 
students of different classes and divide u 
and scatter class, it 


those of the same 
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inevitable that it. breaks 


sociation so precious to 
former times. There is an o 
each class, with its officers, &¢., but Class 
Day and Commencement are about the only 
occasions that bring all together in a com- 
mon interest. Another result is the form- 
ing of associations around many different 
centres, and with a variety of ties, and pro- 
ducing what it is common to call cliques, 
though they may not deserve that designa- 
tion in any derogatory sense. Naturally 
there are many expenses connected with 
societies.and clubs, differing in scale, and 
this must ‘tend more or less to a recognition 
of social differences based on wealth. But 
whatever there may be of this in the social 
life of the students in the clubs and socie- 
ties, I am assured that it does not affect 
their relations as members of the college, 
much less their treatment or opportunities 
—. 

his leads me to speak of the subject of 
expenses in general at Harvard, a subject 
much discussed in recent times. The cata- 
logue gives four scales of annual expense, 
made up of various items: Low, $372; mod- 
erate, $472; liberal, $622; very liberal $1,010. 
The fixed item of tuition is $150, (it used to 
be $104;) room rent ranges from $22 to $175, 
board $114 to $304, and sundries $40 to $150 
—these being the chief items. In the old 
days rent of college rooms was substan- 
tially uniform, about $24 a year, with two 
rooming together. Certain rooms were for 
seniors, others for juniors, and so on, and 
preference was given in the allotment to 
‘chums,’ except certain rooms intended to 
be “single.”” Nowthe rents depend upon 
the desirability of buildings, locations, and 
apartments, and range from $22 to $350 a 
year. Applications from all classes are 
treated alike, and are largely determined by 
the means and tastes of the applicants, so 
that in this as in other things the classes 
are mixed together. Board at Memorial ll 
is about $4 a week, and at the Foxcroft Club 
may be kept down to $2.50. Expenses for 
furniture, oks, &c.,. depend upon the 
means and tastes of the students, and, of 
course, fe age and social outlays are de- 
termined by similar considerations. There 
is extravagance and there is pinching econ- 
omy, and this’ matter is left to regulate it- 
self, as elsewhere in the world. We know 
the tendency of unguarded youth to spend 
money and do foolishly therewith, and while 
the liberty here allowed may prove bad for 
the weak and vain, it may be a source of 
strength to others. At all events, this is a 
matter which the authorities do not at- 
tempt to regulate, and it works out its 
legitimate effects in experience according to 
character and circumstances. It is doubt- 
ful if efforts at regulation would better the 
matter. ‘Phere seems to be little attention 
paid to personal discipline, so long as re- 
quirements are complied with and the work 
is done which pertain to the educational 
province of the institution. 

There is a good deal of pecuniary aid 
rendered to promising students of narrow 
means—some think too mucn. There is a 
large number of scholarships, ranging from 
$150 to $450 a year. There is said to be an 
undesirable competition among colleges to 
attract students by this kind of assistance, 
and it brings some who cannot obtain 
enough to get along comfortably, and who 
have a hard time without possessing the 
ability and ambition to make the strug- 
gle worth while. About $40,000 a year is 
paid out here from scholarships and bene- 
ficiary funds, besides which there is a loan 
fund, amounting to about $3,000 a year, 
from which sums from $40 to $100 are 
loaned to meritorious students above the 
freshman class. Some who question the 
expediency of so much pecuniary aid think 
it would be well to have a few scholarships 
liberal enou to maintain a student com- 
fortably without other dependence, to be 
given only to those of assured capacity and 
promise who could not otherwise go to 
college. 

It occurs to me that there is one outlet 
of student activity which I have not men- 
tioned in the various periodical publications. 
Besides The Daily Crimson, devoted to the 
news of the college, there is The Advocate, 
published fortnightly, with some effort at 
literary quality; The Lampoon, also fort- 
nightly, which gives vent to the wit and 
humor of student life, and compares favor- 
ably with the professional comic papers; 
The Harvard Monthly and The Harvard 
Law Review. The Portfolio and Index are 
annual publications, 

Those who do not grieve at what is some- 
times called the decline of athletics at Har 
vard, but what seems really to mean a loss 
of distinction in winning match contests 
with other colleges in rowing, baseball, and 
football, attribute it to the variety of other 
interests which occupy the minds and take 
up the time of the students, and to their 
greater attention here than elsewhere to the 
subjects of study and the exercises connect- 
ed with them. One may doubt whether it 
is true that those who devote themselves to 
athletic sports and train for intercollegiate 
contests are less absorbed in that particular 
business and less negligent of other. things 
than the corresponding class elsewhere, but 
it does seem to be true that the proportion 
of the whole body of students that can be 
drawn upon for teams and crews has. been 
diminishing on account of the variety of in- 
terests that occupy attention, and that the 
stimulus of a general enthusiasm for these 
contests is wanting, notwithstanding the 
vigor with which a few still desire to cele- 
brate any casual victory. Harvard has ap- 
parently not been drawing athletic aspir- 
ants of late or encouraging their special as- 
pirations, but it is also evident that some- 
thiug has been lacking in the selection and 
training of men to take part in the contests 
that are kept up. There is no better evi- 
dence than defeat of a lack of excellence in 
this particular field of higher education, 
whatever the cause, 


Vi, 
Professional and Graduate Schools. 


The college is not all of Harvard Univer- 
sity in which notable changes have been 
wrought in these thirty years. In our 
time the Law School was a place where 
young men attended lectures two or three 
terms, almost at will, preparatory to study- 
ing in an office, and thereby getting ad- 
mitted to practice by favor of the Courts. 
There were practically no examinations 
for admission or for degrees, attendance 
was voluntary and. more or less desultory, 
and nothing was systematic or thorough, 
except as an occasional student might 
make it so with the help of the willing 
Professors. Now a list of colleges is pub- 
lished, whose graduates are admitted on 
the strength of their degrees, but others 
have to pass pretty severe examinations. 
There is talk of making a degree of A. B. 
from some college of good standing an 
absolute requisite. There is now a system- 
atic course of three years, with required 
attendance and little choice in studies, 
and with rigid examinations for gradu- 


ation. The standard of the school can hard- 
ly be said to have been raised; it has been 
created and made very high. 

Things were not quite so lax in the 
Medical School in the old days, but little 
was done to assure a proper educational 
preparation; attendance at so many lect- 
ures upon certain subjects was required, 
but not very sternly exacted; exami- 
nations were oral and rather perfunc- 
tory, and the medical degree was not 
hard to get in a couple of Winters. 
Substantial evidence of a good preliminary 
education has been required for many 
years now, 
three years’ course has been established, 
and it is to be made four years from now 
on; severe written examinations have to 
be passed, and the degree means a pretty 
complete mastery of medical knowledge. 

The Divinity School seems still to be a 
rather somnolent place, where things may 
be studied which are held to constitute the- 
ology, and to prepare one for the Christian 
ministry, either with the latitude of the 
Unitariandenomination or the limitations of 
any faith with which knowledge of the 
subjects taught is not inconsistent. Per- 
haps development and progress are not to 
be looked for in a theological institution, 
and perhaps the aespting of such an insti- 
tution to the demands of an advancing age 
is too much of a- problem to be tackled by 
ace, authorities with so much else to 
The Lawrence Scientific School has never 
stood quite abreast of the leading téchnical 
institutions of the country, and since the 
expansion of scientific courses in the col- 
lege under the elective system, and the 
establishment of the Graduate School, it 
has been a little difficult for it to strength- 
en itself on an independent basis. It used 
to be rather co-ordinate with the college, 
with the classics left out, than with the 
professional schools, but now the classics 
may be left out of college by those who 
do not wish to study them, and before 
many years they may probably be left out 
of preparation for college as well. Then 
a scientific or technical schcol w'!ll need. to 
be devoted to special lines of training for 
certain professions, like engineering in its 
various branches, applied chemistry, and 
architecture, &c. In the transition that has 
been going on the Lawrence School has 
been rather out of joint with the univer- 
sity system. It has heen striving to @if- 
ferentiate its position and strengthen itself, 
but it is woefully deficient of means to carry 
out plans which it is so easy to devise and 
es? out on paper. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, near by in Boston, 
is occupying the fleld to which the Law- 
rence entific School aspires, and it is a 
hard competitor to divide with. Nothing but 
large resources, which are not at present 
in sight, can put this department of the uni- 
versity on a strong t 
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uates are in many cases pursuing the same 
courses together. But there is a special 
administrative board of eleven members 
for the Graduate School, and certain stand- 
ing committees of the Faculty have charge 
of its interests.. Applications for admission 
to the school are passed upon by the ad- 
ministrative board, and the qualification 
may be said to be in general the degree of 
A. B., already. taken at Harvard or some 
other college of good standing, but satis- 
factory evidence of preparation regarded 
as substantially equivalent is accepted in 
some cases, and the A. B. is granted by 
the schoo] itself in such cases before the 
higher degrees can be attained. This is 
considered by some a weak point in the 
administration of the Graduate School. 
These critics think it should give only 
the higher degrees of A. M., S. D., and Ph. 
D., requiring the A, B. before admission 
in all cases. They say that those‘desiring 
the Harvard A. B. should get it by enter- 
ing the undergraduate department, in which 
the senior ciass generally contains from 
twenty-five to fifty members who have 
already been graduated at other colleges. 

The purpose of the Graduate School is 
to afford facilities for the higher university 
education in the various departments of 
learning, outside the special lines of the 
professional schools, leading to the degrees 
A. M., S. D., and Ph. D., and preparing 
for professional scholarship or teaching in 
its higher grades. In its scientific branches 
it makes large use of the museums, labora- 
tories, and special libraries in original re- 
search, and is productive of many learned 
papers and some valuable discoveries. More 
than half its students are men who have 
been graduated from other colleges, and the 
greater part of the rest are graduates of 
Harvard. To some extent it corresponds to 
the higher faculties of a German university, 
but the pe e in building it up is to give 
it a special distinction for higher scholarship 
in special lines, and a co-ordinate place 
with the professional schools as a depart- 
ment of the university. Some of those who 
are now prominent in its councils and 
interested in its development maintain that 
it should have a separate Faculty of its 
own made up of leading Professors in the 
advanced courses of study. It has now 28 
students, 19 of whom are non-residents. 
They represent nearly all the higher insti- 
tutions of learning in the country, and 
some of them have held important teaching 
positions at the head of secondary insti- 
tutions or in colleges. 

The establishment of the Graduate School 
and the development of the professional 
schools, making the old academical depart- 
ment more and more a means of prepara- 
tion for higher grades of study, are what 
has given the chief support to President 
Eliot’s proposal for shortening the college 
course to three years, which would make 
it correspond more nearly to the German 
Gymnasium and subordinate it to the higih- 
er departments of the university proper. 
But the strong objection to this is that a 
large proportion of the college students do 
not go either into the Graduate School or 
into any professiona! school, but end their 
education with the commencement of A. B., 
and for them the grade of education and 
the significance of the degree would be 
ponewre nan | lowered. Students who are ex- 
ceptionally capable and well prepared can 
get the degree in three years now by so 
doubling up their work as to get through 
the required eighteen courses in that time, 
but this crowding process is not regarded 
with favor, and it may not be allowed 
hereafter. The latest form of the three 
years’ proposition presented an alternative 
of the A. B. as the result of the comple- 
tion with special credit of fifteen courses 
in three years, or of the completion accord- 
ing to the ordinary standard of eighteen 
courses in four years. The Faculty vote 
was in favor of this, but with so narrow 
a margin that it will not be pressed any 
further at present, and may be abandoned 
altogether. 

As the most cogent argument in favor 
of the three years’ college course is the 
desirability of shortening the time re- 
quired for getting through both college and 
a professional school, so that one may be 
prepared to begin professional practice a 
year earlier, it is difficult to understand 
why so little consideration has been given 
to the plan adopted at Columbia, which 
seems to provide admirably for this object. 
There the student may merge his_ senior 
year in college into the first year of one of 
the professional schools. That is to say, 
instead of completing the regular college 
course, he may leave it after the junior 
year and enter the professional school, and 
the first year there will give him the de- 
gree of A. B., provided he keeps on and 
completes the course for the professional 
or higher degree. Those who are not go- 
ing into professional or graduate studies 
remain in college the fourth year, and get 
their A. B.’s in the regular way. This 
seems to be such a reasonable and prac- 
tical solution of the question, so far as 
it turns upon the desirability of finishing 
the preparation for professional life at an 
earlier age, that it is strange so little con- 
sideration has been given to it here. Sure- 
ly, the fact that Columbia has already 
adopted the plan cannot’ be a reason for 
treating it slightingly on the part of grave 
university authorities. 

This suggests another difference of policy 
between the Cambridge and the New-York 
institutions, which is regarded by many as 
to the credit of the latter. The readers of 
THE TIMES have been made familiar with 
the growing up of the institution of the 
Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women, which used to be called the “* Har- 
vard Annex,” and which ‘has been trans- 
formed into Radcliffe College. The _re- 
quirements for admission are the same as 
those of Harvard College, the liberal 
scheme of studies is drawn wholly from 
the Harvard courses, the teaching is all 
done by Harvard professors and instruct- 
ors, the examinations are on the same pa- 
pers and at the same time, and are judged 
by the same standard as those of Harvard. 
The degrees, however, are Radcliffe degrees, 
and, though the diplomas are countersigned 
by President Eliot, with a certificate that 
the degree represents proficiency equiva- 
lent to that required for the Harvard de- 
gree of A. B., it is not possible to have 
them accepted as quite the same. The re- 
lations of Barnard College to Columbia are 
essentially the same as these of Radcliffe 
to Harvard, but at Columbia the degrees, 
instead of being certified to as equivalent, 
are identical. The graduates of Barnard 
receive the Columbia degree of A. B. and 
appear at the regular, commencement to 
receive it with the young men-on a foot- 
ing of exact equality. If the Barnard stu- 
dent passes the same requirements for ad- 
mission, pursues the same studies under 
the same instruction, and stands the same 
tests of examination as the Columbia stu- 
dent, why should she not have the same de- 
gree? Under like circumstances and con- 
ditions, why should not the Radcliffe grad- 
uate have the benefit of whatever superior 
value there may be in a Harvard degree? 

Radcliffe has post-graduate’ students, 
some of whom pursue Harvard graduate 
courses with those of the Graduate School, 
though not members of the latter. But 
Radcliffe gives only the-degree of A. M. for 
post-graduate study; Doctor of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy are Harvard degrees 
only, and there is a sort of understanding 
that women cannot take them. Why not, 
either as Radcliffe graduates who have 
pursued the requisite studies or as mem- 
bers of the Harvard graduate school? There 
seems to be no good reason. There is a 
large class of special students at both in- 
stitutions. Those at Harvard are taken in 
with the regular classy with which they 
entered in most class affairs and in- 
terests, and receive certificates of pro- 
ficiency for the work done in such courses 
as they pursue. The Radcliffe ‘‘ specials” 
seem at present to be kept unfairly out of 
the swim with the classes, and on leaving 
college, however long they may have been 
there, however many courses they may 
have studied, or whatever excellence they 
may have shown or proficiency attained, 
they get neither degree nor certificate, nor 
any presentable evidence of their attain- 
ments, which is certainly not as it should 
be. 


Vit. 
Some Needs of the University. 


In pursuing my inquiries and observa- 
tions here I have not found much that I 
have felt myself entitled or qualified to 
criticise, or pass severe judgment upon. 
Practical results or effects upon student 
life and character are not easy to get at, 
and are largely a matter of opinion, even 
among those in the best position to judge. 
Many stories that are circulated about 
extravagance, disorders, and follies, about 
the shortcomings or trivialities of instruct- 
ors, and other things that appear discred- 
itable, are inventions or gross exaggera- 
tions, and the residuum of fact only indi- 
cates that there Is no escape from the 
weaknesses of human nature. There seems 
to be a propensity to catch up and magnify 
the defects and faults that appear in great 
institutions of learning, and a readiness to 
discredit those institutions which does lit- 
tle honor to the sentiment that is thereby 
gratified. There is no doubt that in the 
rapid increase in numbers and expansion 
in courses of study some rather light tim- 
ber has been employed in the teaching force 
in the lower grades. Sen age ages d young 

raduates, not always with the best quali- 

cations, are employed as instructors and 
assistants in. some departments, and fre- 
quent changes are made. This is due to 
the necessity for many teachers and ina- 
bility to pay sufficient salaries to get or 
retain the best. 

Notwithstanding the appearance of 
wealth presented in the statistics of endow- 
ment and income, what Harvard Universi- 


ty suffers from most is poverty—an uiterly - 


inadequate endowment for the work it 
has undertaken to do. Though it has many 
distinguished scholars in its service, its 
whole scale of salaries is extremely low, 
and much larger pecuniary inducements 
are presented at several other institutions 


in this country. The lowest grade cf sal-. 
es is really beggar eeded 





most is twice the present income, not for 
the purpose of sp more and fur. 
multiplying places, but for the pur- 
pose of Leap tees up on present lines, or 
on lines that-might be improved if greater 
expense could be incurred. It is a gen- 
eral complaint in departments that require 
equipment and material for use and illus- 
tration that the funds at their command 
are insufficient. The best salaries are much 
too low, and there should be none which 
would not attract competent men for. the 
werk they are set to do, and there should 
a pr wenody > ension fund. 
ere is land about the present coll 
domain which the university ought to wa 
sess, but does not, it is because: it has 
never been able to make purchases when 
the opportunity offered, and cannot now 
acquire what it needs for lack of means. 
Buildings have sometimes been given un- 
der conditions that made it impossible to 
have them placed and constructed. with 
reference to a harmonious development of 
grounds and structures. Donations for spe- 
a purposes are sometimes inadequate 
‘o effect the purposes properly, and entail 
expense which seriously mars the bene- 
action, and often the special purpose is 
not that which would best serve the in- 
ee - the institution. 
; ollege needs new buildings now, bu 
nen matent need is a library bandtin eder 
= e and worthy of a great university. The 
wary is not what it used to be. How that 
-_ po man, John Langdon Sibley, used 
it guar its treasures from irreverent use! 
aged mausoleum of literature, from 
we were grudgingly permitted to ex- 


ing, with a warning to be care- 
] Under Mr. Winsor it has be- 
workshop of teachers and stu- 
S alcoves are places of study, and 
ol Space available has been turned to 
= ne room. It is for the use of books 
ta) * their protection from wear and 
> yi pe not very sightly ancient struct-~ 
: ° ore Hall has had a most unsymet- 
i= the ee eastward. It has also with- 
eee péaknteee re bra extracted, and 
ave een lower 
fepths formerly below the floor etal while 
a e ow shell has been divided by a -sec~ 
_ oor with skylights overhead to pro- 
: € a more spacious reading room. Much 
as been gained in snace. and the time 
evettsbte for its use has been extended by 
ne ar ap of an electric-light plant 
Sut it is all a costly makeshift. The libra. 
ry is still crowded and the pressure upon 
IS constantly increasing. The 
ger of losing its 
; : re the community and 
} ree boeriveiant 4 the by wang for Teche 
ations. “he college libra- 
ry contains over 334,000 bound y 
= ba Special libraries elsewhere yee 
: & the total up to nearly 470,000, but it 
as probably the meanest structure for such 
Finn gy be found on the face of-the 
> e to the many 
: pretended friend 
Slight nk cation that it is left in this 
2 any ny one who would give Harvard 
oop ,000 for a library, as Seth Low gave 
at sum to Columbia, would make for him- 
10 bat ument , engpeed than he can hope 
ny other way, and 
pM rt ng ee a po which would 
: se proba 
of one poet et sap not survive the memory 
arvard needs a new library buildi 
a needs an addition of at east heat 
~ ion dollars a year to its current income 
. oO put it modestly, it should have $10,000, - 
000 of fresh endowment, and no investment 
would yield: richer returns, and none eould 
redound more to the glory of the investor. 
COMMENCEMENT, 1896. ~— 





ABOUT THE ANCIENTS. 


The fond mother who puts her infant on 
the penny-slot weighing machine and. ex- 
ults over its pounds of solid flesh, only re- 
peats the most ancient of customs, “* hefting 
the baby.” Thus Prof.Chamberlain’s remarks 
rr furnish many valuable anthropometric 

ata. Haberlandt has written a curiou 
paper on the weighing of men in India, 
and how the devotees to some of their 
gods propitiated them by a gift, the weight 
of which exactly corresponds with the 
ponderosity of the supplicant. ‘“ Thou art 
Weighed in a balance and found wanting,” 
(Daniel,) may have its origin in this custom. 
Critical examinations, curiously - enough 
were made in the past as to the effective. 
ness of prayer, in Brittany, when an ill 
man came to a certain shrine seeking a 
cure. He was weighed, so as to see whether 
he gained or lost flesh as the religious reg- 
imen under the priests was being carried 
out. Prof. Chamberlain gives an Eskimo 
custom: When a man or a woman is Sick, 
the nurse puts a stone under the patient’s 
head-rest. Then she weighs the stone in her 
hands daily, and if Supposably the stone 
feels heavier, then the sick one will be 
cured. If the stone seems to be lighter 
then there is no chance of recovery. It ig 
doubtful whether an Italian woman having 
Le ange ~~ =" pues would ever submit 

e trial of the balance, ‘ 
deemed unlucky. ela! = 
*,* 

Vaguely blended with discovery, we read 
of trunks of trees which, of unknown de- 
rivation, were found on well-known shores, 
and so, gathering in this material testimony, 
great men fired with the spirit of ad- 
venture have crossed trackless oceans, de- 
termined to find whence came this flotsam. 
Ever since our pulses beat when there came 
& rumor that Nansen had been heard of 
the question has been asked why did he be- 
lieve that there was a current which, in 
the north polar regions, ran through Be- 
ring Strait, then far, far westerly, round 
Asia and Europe, and finally reached. 
Eastern America a circuit of the world. 
Some of Nansen’s theories of this current 
were based as to movement ina “ throwing 
stick ’’ and in Appletons’ Science Monthly. 
Mr. John Murdoch explains ‘the mystery of 
this stick. On the coast of Greenland, a 
number of years ago, there drifted. on 
shore a throwing stick. The throwing stick 
is an implement used by many races to 
give force and direction to a spear. Aus- ; 
tralians, Eskimos, and Alaskans: use. it.’ 
In the most accidental way, among the 
drift of Greenland, a Danish official at 
Godthaab, found a throwing stick. It was 
deemed only extraordinary as a find, but 
not curious per se. It was sent to the 
Christiania Museum, and might have lain 
among the. lumber there unnoticed for 
years. Later there came a Greenland cdi- 
lection with a throwing stick, and; acci- 
dentally almost, a comparison was made 
between the two throwing sticks. Now 
archaeologists know well enough = that. 
there are variaticns-in all implements, and 
that each one, according to its derivation, 
has a particular stamp. Experts then in- 
sisted that the throwing stick which Dr. 
Rink, the Danish official, had found in the 
drift was of gentine, unmistakable Alask- 
an make, and not native to Greenland. 
Then when a discussion arose, and Nan- 
sens name was united with the throwing 
Stick, Mr. Murdoch diligently studied the 
whole question of such sticks, as had 
before been done by Prof. Otis S. Mason 
of the United States National Museum 
and the stick was declared to be Alaskan. 

So this little bit of wood came to be a 
link in the chain of evidence that led Dr. 
Nansen to form his adventurous plan of 
trusting his stout little vessel to the current 
be he believed would take him over the 
pole,” 

s,* 

In Mr. Caspar Whitney’s “On Snow 
Shoes to the Barren Grounds” is shown-a 
fac simile illustration of old copper knives 
obtained by the author during his arduous 
trip. The peculiarity of the weapons, for 
there are three of them. lies in the form of 
the handles. In a former column (Jan. 20, 
1895,) the exact shape of the handles was 
shown by an illustration, and a comparison 
was made between a Chilcat steel dagger of 


recent manufacture and a prehistoric bronze 
sword which figures in Evans’s “ Ancient 
Bronze Implements,’ Page 285. In Mr. 
Whitney’s collection there are Eskimo iron 
daggers, coming from the extreme north,« 
with handles of the precise form. In these 
old copper knives we see how long ago the 
peculiar shape of handle was adopted, and 
how it spread. When the Wagnerian opera 
is put on the stage with strict adherence 
to archaeology, you may see the heroes 
equipped with swords having precisely the 
same form of handle. The reason for the 
shape is at once obvious. It was the easi- 
est way of securing a grip on the weapon 
and preventing its slipping from the hand 
when a blow was struck. 


The question of the endurance of the man 
of to-day is always anthropologically curi- 
ous when compared with the past. The gen- 
eral consensus of opinion tends to the 
belief that the average primitive man, as 
far as physique is concerned, was not a 
whit better off than is his descendant of 
to-day. Even special traits may be denied 
to the first. Environment would, of course, 
have made changes—adapted him to pe- 
culiar climates. As to the question of 
endurance, Mr. Caspar Whitney shows con- 
vincingly that the white man was quite 
the equal of the Indian in the far North, and 
that the white man could keep up with 
the Indian in running and even outpace 
him, and besides that, could bear privation 
and exposure to a terribly low tempera- 
ture, just as well as the Indian. The white 
man had certain advantages even, due to 
a higher cerebral development, such as will 
poet In fact, Mr. Whitney knew better - 

ow to take care of himself and preserve — 
his vital force than did his redskin com- 

anions. But there. was one single advan- 
the C.tee or the half-breed did possess, 
and it was that from constant use of the 
sole of the fvot, the epidermis of the Indiaa 
was just \ae inch thick 
a. i 





